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PROCEEDINGS. 


IRST    day; 


Tuesday,  August  8, 187K 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Indiana 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Whereupon  W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
named  Institution,  said: 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  thus  far  directed  the  preliminaries  of 
the  assembling  of  this  Convention,  it  would  seem  to  devolve 
upon  me  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  This,  therefore,  I  now 
do,  and,  with  your  approval,  will  direct,  as  the  first  appropriate 
step,  the  reading  of  the  two  circulars  which  were  issued  by 
me  in  furtherance  of  the  call  of  the  Convention. 

Here,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Churchman,  the  following  cir- 
culars were  read  to  the  convention  by  T.  H.  Little,  of  Wis- 
consin: 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education 
OF  THE  Blind, 

Indianapolis^  Aprils  lOt/i.,  1871. 

Dear  Sij\' — The  authorities  of  many  of  our  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  having  manifested  a  desire  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Convention  at  an  early  date,  to  discuss  numerous 


imx")ortant  matters  pertaining  to  our  work,  and  Indianapolis 
having  been  indicated  b}''  a  number  of  them  as  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  the  assembling  of  such  Convention,  the 
undersigned  takes  the  liberty  of  soliciting  an  expression  of 
your  views  upon  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  topics  which  suggest 
the  calling  of  the  Convention  at  this  time,  is  that  of  printing 
in  raised  characters,  it  having  become  apparent  that  concert 
of  action  in  this  direction  is  greatly  needed.  We  not  only 
want  a  more  ample  supply  of  suitable  books  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  uniform  system  of 
printing  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  recent  generous  puoposition  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  would  of  course  claim  our  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience in  response  to  the  subjoined  interrogatories,  and  on 
receipt  of  such  response,  together  with  those  of  the  other 
Superintendents  addressed,  I  will  notify  you  of  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  as  to  the  proposed  calling  of  a  Convention: 

1st.    Shall  we  have  a  Convention? 

2d.  If  so,  where  and  when  shall  it  be  held?  Several  have 
mentioned  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  next  as  a  suitable 
time. 

3d.  Shall  the  call  include  Superintendents  alone;  Superin- 
tendents  and  Teachers ;    or   Superintendents,  Teachers   and 

Trustees? 

4th.  Shall  Mr.  Ruggles  be  invited  to  attend  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  us  upon  the  subject  of  his  proposition? 

5th.  Shall  essays  upon  appropriate  subjects  be  solicited 
from  delegates,  and  others  interested  in  the  blind? 

In  the  event  of  Indianapolis  being  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  our  Board  of  Trustees  unite  with  me  in  tendering 
the  hospitalities  of  this  Institution  to  those  in  attendance. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 
; .  W.  H.  Churchman. 


Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education 
OP  THE  Blind, 

Indianapolis^  May  ^bth,  1871, 

Dea7'  Sir : — In  compliance  with  a  promise  contained  in  my 
circular  letter  of  April  lOth,  I  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  The  whole  number  of  Institutions  addressed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Convention,  including  our  own,  was  twenty- 
seven. 

2.  Of  the  number  just  mentioned,  twenty- five  have  been 
heard  from  up  to  the  present  date,  viz :  Those  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylania,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  California.  The  two  not  responding  are 
those  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

3.  Number  of  Superintendents  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Convention,  twenty-three;  adverse  to  it,  two. 

4.  Number  designating  Indianapolis  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, fourteen;  Boston,  one;  Baltimore,  one;  Boston  or  Phil- 
adelphia, one;  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  one;  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Batavia,  or  Indianapolis,  one;  designating  no 
place,  six, 

5.  Number  in  favor  of  August  8th  (second  Tuesday),  as  the 
time  for  assembling,  fifteen  ;  August  1st,  one  ;  July  11th,  one  ; 
July  15th,  one;  July  2-lth,  one;  July  or  August,  one;  Septem- 
ber, one;  1872,  one;  naming  no  time,  three, 

6.  Number  in  favor  of  extending  the  call  to  Superinten- 
dents alone,  five;  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  thirteen; 
Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Trustees,  three;  Superinten- 
dents and  Trustees,  one  ;  not  specifying  under  this  head,  three. 

7.  Number  in  favor  of  soliciting  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Ruggles,  twenty-one;  silent  upon  this  point,  four. 

8.  Number  in  favor  of  receiving  essaj'^s  to  be  read  or 
printed,  twenty-one ;  opposed  to  same,  one ;  silent  upon  this 
topic,  three. 

In  view  of  the  general  expression  of  sentiment  elicited  in 
reponse   to   the   circular  letter    before   mentioned,   and   the 
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clearly  defined  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  responding 
Superintendents,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  summary,  the 
undersigned  feels  himself  fully  authorized  to  issue,  in  the 
name  of  such  majority,  a  formal  call  for  the  Convention  in 
question,  the  same  to  include  the  Superintendents  and  Teach- 
ers of  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  nieeting  to  be  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  this  Institution,  on  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  of  August 
next,  commencing  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  mentioned  day. 

As  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  limit  the  call  to  Super- 
intendents alone,  seemed  to  arise  from  a  fear  that  the  several 
Institutions  might  be  unequally  represented  in  certain  cases, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  venturing  the  statement  that  each  Insti- 
tution will  be  expected  by  the  Convention  to  cast  but  one 
vote  in  the  decision  of  important  questions. 

In  order  that  this  call  may  not  fail  to  reach  any  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  allow  me  to  depend  upon  you  to  bring  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  several  teachers  of  the  blind  in  your 
Institution. 

Hoping  for  a  full  attendance  of  the  earnest  workers  of  our 
profession,  as  well  as  a  harmonious  session,  and  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence  upon  its  labors,  I  am  with  great  respect. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

W.  H.  Churchman. 

N.  B. — Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  by  August  1st,  as  to  how 
many  we  may  expect  from  your  Institution,  and  oblige, 

W.  H.  C. 

Mr.  Churchman. — As  supplemental  to  the  circulars  just 
read,  I  will  explain  that  since  the  date  of  the  last  one,  I  have 
lieard  from  the  two  Institutions  named  in  it  as  not  having 
responded  to  the  first,  viz.,  those  of  Tennessee  and  Louisi- 
ana. Tennessee  voted  for  Indianapolis  as  the  place,  and  the 
eighth  of  August  as  the  time  for  holding  the  Convention.  As 
to  Louisiana,  I  received  from  Mr.  McWhorter,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dual  Institution  of  that  State,  the  information 
that  the  Legislature  had  separated  the  blind  department  from 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  the  new  Institution  for 
til.'  blind  had  not  yet  been  organized  by  the  appointment  of 


a  Superintendent.  These  two,  then,  complete  the  list  of  twen- 
ty-seven Institutions  embraced  in  the  call.  I  would  now  sug- 
gest that  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to  effect  a  temporary 
organization,  as  preliminary  to  the  permanent  one. 

Several  delegates  hereupon  nominated  W.  H.  Churchman, 
of  the  Indiana  Institution,  for  temporary  President,  and  he 
was  elected,  by  acclamation,  to  that  position. 

Upon  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Churchman  said : 

Allow  me  to  .say,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  Convention, 
that  this  is  an  unexpected  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  have  considerable  diffidence  about  accepting  a 
position  of  this  kind,  but  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Conven- 
tion, as  it  would  seem  to  be,  I  will  consent  to  serve  you  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  hoping,  the  while,  for  a  lenient  judg- 
ment of  whatever  I  may  do,  and  whatever  I  may  inadvertently 
leave  undone,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

T.  H.  Little,  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  was  elected  tem- 
porary Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Otis  Patten,  of  Arkansas, 
and  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  a  Committee  on  Enrollment. 

The  Committee  on  Enrollment  reported  the  following  roll 
of  members  in  attendance  : 

^  Michael  Anagnos,  Resident  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution 
""for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

V/m.  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  Pennsj'-lvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus. 

Bryce  M.  Patten,  Director  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville. 

J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Principal  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Sturtevant,  Teacher  in  the  Tennessee  School. 
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^^    W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis. 

R.  A.  Newland,  Teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institute. 

D.  Newland,  Teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institute. 

Miss  S.  A.  Scofield,  Teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institute. 

S.  F.  Tomlinson,  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  theBlind,  Ealeigh. 

.Joshua  Rhoads,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
"for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 

Thomas  H.  Little,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville. 

Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  Institute. 

Miss  H.  A.  Daggett,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  Institute. 

Miss  C.  L.  Baldwin,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  Institute. 

Henri  R.  Foster,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  St.  Louis.  * 

A.  Wilhartitz,  Teacher  in  the  Missouri  Institution. 

W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  Macon. 

Miss  H.  Guillan,  Teacher  in  the  Georgia  Academy. 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Baltimore. 

S.  A.  Knapp,  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Vinton. 

0.  O.  Harrington,  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  Institution. 

Otis  Patten,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Patten,  Teacher  in  the  Arkansas  Institute. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lord,  Teacher  in  the  New  York  State  Institution. 

W.  W.  UpdegralT,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte. 

H.  II.  Johnson,  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  Romney. 


Subsequently  the  following  named  persons,  not  embraced 
in  the  call,  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  and 
participated  in  its  deliberations: 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.,  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

H.  S.  Hall,  Agent  and  Kepresentative  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Secretary,  by  request  of  the  Chair,  read  the  follov^^ing 
letters  from  instructors  of  the  blind  not  in  attendance: 

Blixd  Asylum,  ) 

Aust'hi^  Texas^  April  ^l^tli.,  1871.  f 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman. — My  Dear  Sir : — I  received  a  few 
days  ago  your  printed  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  in  answer  to 
which  I  have  to  state,  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  Con- 
vention. 

Indianapolis  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  suitable  place,  and 
the  second  Tuesday  in  August  a  very  suitable  time.  I  think 
the  delegates  should  be  elected  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees. 

In  reference  to  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Kuggles,  of 
Massachusetts,  I  am  directed  by  our  Board  of  Trustees  to  say, 
that  this  Institution  will  co-operate  in  carrying  out  any  agree- 
ment that  the  Convention  may  make  with  him,  or  any  other 
person,  by  which  cheapness  and  uniformity  of  printing  may 
be  obtained. 

I  would  be  pleased  that  a  few  essays  on  practical  subjects, 
pertaining  to  the  manner  of  conducting  such  institutions,  and 
the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  blind,  should  be  solicited. 

We  have  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  Institution,  but  I 
myself  have  been  so  recently  placed  in  charge  as  its  Superin- 
tendent, that  I  have  no  experience  to  guide  me.  I  will,  there- 
fore, be  most  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  your  long 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  details  belonging  to  the 
government  of  such  institutions  will  enable  you  to  give.  If 
there  is  any  published  work  which  would  assist  me  in  my  new 
position,  please  give  me  the  title  of  the  book,  and  let  me  know 
where  it  can  be  had. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am  with  much  esteem  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  T.  Alexander, 

Superintendent. 


to 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind, 

OoMand^  Cal.^  April  27 1 A,  1871. 

TV,  H.  Churchman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  letter, 
dated  April  10th,  was  received  several  days  ago.  I  have  been 
much  occupied  of  late,  and  now  have  only  time  to  write 
briefly. 

I  have  advocated,  as  you  will  see  in  my  Eighth  Report,  the 
holding  of  a  Convention,  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  vexed 
questions  that  now  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  profession. 

But  as  I  can  not  come  East  this  summer,  I  shall  answer 
query  No.  2  according  to  my  own  convenience,  and  not  with 
special  reference  to  the  convenience  of  my  professional  breth- 
ren. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  At  Indianapolis,  in  the  summer  of  1872. 

3.  Superintendents  and  teachers. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Yes. 

I  am  in  haste,  and  therefore  can  not  give  "in  extenso  "  my 
reasons  for  the  above  answers.    I  do  not  know  as  any  are 
needed. 
With  kind  remembrances,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly. 

Warring  Wilkinson. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  ) 

Flint,  Jfich.,  May  19t/i,  1871.         j 

W.  H.  Churchman. — M2/  Dear  Sir: — Your  circular,  with 
regard  to  a  Convention,  was  dul}'"  received. 

In  replj'',  I  would  saj'",  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  about 
my  being  able  to  attend;  but  I  think  a  Convention  would  do 
much  good  to  those  who  should  attend  it,  and  that  it  would 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  blind. 

I  think  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  a  suitable  time  ; 
should  think  it  well  to  invite  Mr.  Ruggles  to  be  present,  and 
like  the  idea  of  essays  upon  appropriate  subjects. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  a  Convention,  and  were  I  so 
situated  that  I  could  attend,  should  urge  having  one. 
Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Egbert  L.  Bangs. 
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Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,   ) 
Baton  Rouge^  May  '21tJi^  1871.         j 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Dear  Sir : — The 
receipt  of  your  circular  is  acknowledged,  and  the  subject 
broached  in  it,  of  having  a  National  Convention  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  has  my  hearty  approval. 

We  have  succeeded  in  organizing  a  separate  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Louisiana,  and  no  superintendent  is  yet  appointed, 
so  that  I  can  not  properly  speak  for  this  State,  or  represent  it 
in  Convention. 

I  will  use  my  influence  to  have  the  State  represented,  how- 
ever. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

J.  A.  McWhorter, 

Perrtsburg,  O.,  July  19, 1871. 

W.  H.  Churchman — Dear  Sir  : — Mr.  Smead,  our  Superin- 
tendent, desired  me  to  attend  the  conference  which  will  be 
held  at  your  Institution  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  proximo,  and 
probably  sent  you  my  name.  I  regret  that  a  certain  contin- 
gency has  risen  which  will  detain  me  at  home. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  every  blind  pupil  studying  arith- 
metic should  have  a  book  containing  numerous  and  well- 
chosen  examples  to  illustrate  every  department  of  that 
science.  Definitions  and  principles  might  also  be  introduced, 
but  the  demand  for  examples  is  special  and  urgent.  Every 
scholar  pursuing  algebra  should  likewise  have  an  example 
book  for  that  stud}^  Finally,  each  scholar  in  grammar  should 
have  a  book  with  sentences  and  verses  to  illustrate  every  part 
of  syntax  and  prosody.  In  my  opinion  these  branches  can 
not  be  successfully  taught  to  large  classes  without  the  aid  of 
example  books. 

I  think  the  Point  Alphabet,  devised  by  Mr.  Waite,  of  New 
York  City,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  blind  than 
any  alphabet  now  in  use. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  B.  Lindsay, 

Teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution. 
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West  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
AND  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 

Romney^  July  2>\8t^  1871. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  extreme  re- 
gret that  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the  Convention  about 
to  assemble  at  your  Institution.  Allow  me,  through  you,  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. Our  State  is  alive  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
educating  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  you  meet. 
Provision  is  made  for  unexcelled  facilities  in  our  labors  ;  and, 
at  no  distant  day,  we  hope  to  reach  all  for  whom  the  Institu- 
tion is  designed.  With  my  best  wishes  that  the  meeting  may 
be  profitable  to  all  who  attend,  and  v/ith  my  appropriate 
personal  regards  to  yourself,  I  am 

Most  truly  yours, ' 

H.  H,  HOLLISTEB, 

Principal. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ) 

and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  Y 

Cedar  Springs,  S.  C,  A^ig.  od,  1871.  ) 

W.  H.  Churchman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — I  am  truly  sorry  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention.  Our 
school  is  in  session,  and  I  can  not  leave  now.  I  would  thank 
you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  jour  city  papers,  if  they  report  the 
proceedings. 

Yours  truly, 

Newton  F.  Walker, 

Principal  of  Department  for  Blind. 


Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  [ 

Jackson^  August.,  ■ith.,  1871.  J 


W.  H.  Churchman — Dear  Sir : — I  regret  that  I  can  not  at- 
tend the  Convention,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  my  fiimily. 
You  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  sending  me  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  after  they  are  printed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  S.  B,  Merrill, 

Principal. 
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Andover,  Mass.,  August  Hh^  1871. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers, 
which  convenes  at  your  Institution  on  the  8th  instant.  Until 
my  arrival  here  yesterday,  I  had  been  planning  and  expecting 
to  be  with  you,  but  duty  to  my  family  in  the  present  state  of 
their  health,  and  to  my  widowed  mother,  forbid  my  leaving  at 
present. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Convention  is  in  good  hands,  and 
I  confidently  expect  great  good  to  result  from  its  delibera- 
tions. The  cause  in  whose  interest  it  is  convened,  is  second 
to  none;  the  men  and  means  emploj^ed  are  on  the  whole 
efficient  and  liberal.  The  great  question  of  the  Convention 
would  seem  to  be  :  "How  can  tlie  men  and  means  employed 
be  made  riioj'e  efficient  in  educating  the  blind  ?  " 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  Convention  will  greatly 
aid  in  giving  system  and  uniformity  to  the  work  in  all  of  our 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Ought  there  to  be  a  National  College,  or  University,  for  the 
blind  ?  Can  a  uniform  course  of  study  be  arranged  and  recom- 
mended? Can  a  uniform  method  of  printing  in  raised  letters 
be  fixed  upon?  What,  on  the  whole,  is  the  hest  system  of 
writing  for  the  blind  ?  What  are  the  best  trades  for  the  blind 
to  learn  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  topics  which  might 
properly  come  before  the  Convention,  and  upon  which  prac- 
tical suggestions  might  be  given. 

I  shall  look  with  peculiar  interest  for  the  results  of  your 
deliberations.  Hoping  that  a  spirit  of  unity  and  wisdom  may 
be  given  to  the  Convention  in  all  its  deliberations,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

J,  L,  NOYES, 
SupH  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind, 

Boston.,  August  'Ith.,  1871. 

Wm.  H.  Churchman,  Esq. — 3£y  Bear  Sir : — Please  express  to 
my  fellow  Superintendents,  and  fellow  laborers,  my  regrets 
that  I  can  not  be  with  them  in  Convention  ;  and  assure  them 
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of  my  personal  regard,  as  well  as  my  sympathy  in  their  work. 
The  objects  of  the  Convention  are  so  important  and  inter- 
esting to  me,  that  I  will  make  a  few  remarks,  the  use  of  which 
I  leave  to  j^our  discretion. 

My  guiding  principle  has  long  been,  that  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  its  broadest  sense  (including  instruction  as  a 
minor  branch)  should  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible 
departure  from  the  best  method  used  with  children  who  see. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  infirmity  of  blindness  serves  in 
some  illustrious  cases  to  set  forth  the  innate  virtue  and 
strength  of  human  nature,  on  the  other  hand  it  certainly  does 
impede,  in  ordinary  mortals,  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  bodily  powers,  and  of  mental  and  moral  char- 
acter. 

We  must  not,  while  admiring  the  few  v\dio  resist  the  un- 
favorable tendency  of  their  infirmity,  and  rise  to  mental  and 
moral  excellence,  forget  the  many  who  do  not  rise  even  to 
the  common  level,  and  who  never  can  rise  without  careful 
direction  of  their  education. 

The  whole  scheme  of  man's  relations  with  the  external 
world,  and  with  his  fellow  men,  presupposes  the  possession  of 
certain  senses ;  and  all  things,  and  all  relations,  are  co-ordi- 
nated with  a  view  to  such  possession.  He  who  lacks  one  of 
these  senses  is,  in  so  far,  a  defective  being.  He  starts,  in  the 
race  of  life,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  ought  to  be  made 
to  understand  this  early,  in  order  to  overcome  it  as  far  as  may 
be.  In  teaching  him  to  think  lightly  of  it,  we  only  flatter  him 
to  his  harm. 

The  effect  of  the  lack  of  one  of  the  senses  upon  the  har- 
monious development  of  a  man's  nature  must,  of  course,  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  lacking 
sense.  Doubtless  even  the  want  of  the  sense  of  taste,  or  of 
smell,  is  a  considerable  disadvantage;  while  the  lack  of  sight 
is  a  much  more  serious  one.  It  bars  the  way  to  bodily  prowess 
and  excellence,  more  than  does  the  lack  of  hearing,  Ijecause 
for  all  outward  and  material  relations  the  sight  is  the  royal 
sense ;  although  for  mental  and  spiritual  development,  and 
for  excellence  in  all  the  peculiarly  human  attributes,  the  ear 
is  the  real  queen. 

A  sightless  wild  animal  must  perish  for  want  of  material 
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relations  with  the  outer  world,  while  a  deaf  one  might  enjoy 
those  relations  and  live. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  excellence  in  the  world  of  thought, 
of  feeling,  of  spirit,  and  in  any  of  the  peculiarly  human  attri- 
butes, can  be  gained  only  through  human  intercourse,  that  is 
through  society.  For  this  intercourse  language  is  necessary ; 
and  the  higher  the  nature  of  the  intercourse,  the  higher  must 
be  the  language.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  degree  of  it  can  be 
enjoyed  through  one  of  several  forms  of  language,  as  by  that 
of  visible  signs,  but  its  full  perfection  only  through  si3eech, 
and  perfect  speech  implies  hearing. 

All  substitutes  for  speech  must  be  imperfect.  Thej'-  must 
fail  as  a  means  of  complete  human  intercourse.  Hence  the 
immense  advantage  which  the  blind  possess  over  the  mutes 
for  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture.  They  have  free  use 
of  that  marvellous  machinery  of  language,  which  has  been 
slowly  evolved  by  countless  generations  from  animal  cries 
and  gestures  to  its  present  high  degree  of  excellence. 

By  the  attainment  of  speech,  the  race  became  possessed,  as 
it  were,  of  wings,  so  that,  being  no  longer  tied  to  earth,  it 
soared  into  the  regions  of  spirit.  But  deaf  mutes  could  not 
readily  follow.  Incapable  of  speech,  they  halted  a  long  time 
in  the  period  of  natural  cries  and  gestures,  until  their  more 
advanced  fellow  men  invented  for  them  methods  and  means 
by  which  to  understand  the  ruder  parts  of  our  speech,  and  to 
express  them  by  means  of  visible  signs  and  unmusical  utter- 
ances. 

The  invention  is  beautiful,  and  the  effects,  considered  as 
human  work,  are  marvellous  ;  but  no  artificial  form  of  lan- 
guage can  equal  in  beauty,  or  in  potency,  the  form  of  speech, 
wliich  is  the  slow  outgrowth  from  seed  planted  by  the  Divine 
hand  in  the  very  germ  of  our  being.  But,  although  the  blind 
by  reason  of  speech  have  an  immeasurable  advantage  over 
the  deaf  mutes  in  capacity  for  mental,  for  social,  and  even  for 
moral  culture,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which 
is  "our  beings  end  and  aim,"  still  the  tendency  of  their  phy- 
sical peculiarity,  viewed  in  a  large  sense,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
highest  mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  aim  of  the 
educator  should  ever  be  to  lessen  its  effects. 
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It  is  in  view  of  this  tendency,  that  everything  which  favors 
social  sequestration  and  segregation,  or  any  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities, as  compared  with  other  people,  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  useless  to  slur 
over  this  matter  as  being  merely  theoretical ;  or  if  true,  as 
being  unimportant.  To  the  educator  nothing  should  be  unim- 
portant which  affects  the  harmonious  development  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  perfection  of  human  relations. 

The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  special  institutions  for  the 
blind,  is  proof  of  the  unfavorable  tendency  of  the  infirmity, 
and  they  are  intended  to  counteract  or  lessen  its  effects. 

So  long  as  blind  children  are  scattered  widely  in  the  com- 
munity, they  are  considered  as  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 
They  are  regarded  merely  as  persons  marked  by  one  physical 
peculiarity. 

In  advanced  society  they  are  fused  in  the  mass  of  its  mem- 
bers. Without  the  use  of  special  influences  they  are  made  to 
conform  to  the  general  condition,  and  that  condition  is  not 
changed  to  meet  theirs.  This  is  now  so  wherever  the  child  of 
royal,  noble,  or  rich  persons  is  blind.  Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden, 
was  not  educated  as  a  blind  boy,  but  only  as  a  boy  who  could 
not  see. 

Were  our  society  as  highly  cultivated  as  it  will  be,  blindness 
would  be  a  better  title  to  consideration  than  even  royal  birth. 

But  when  we  gather  blind  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  to  be  educated  together  in  a  special  institution,  we 
make  more  salient  their  points  of  difference  from  their  fel- 
lows, and  unless  we  are  very  careful,  we  increase  that  differ- 
ence. We  must  beware,  lest  we  sow  some  tares  with  our 
wheat ;  lest  we  begin  a  process  of  social  sequestration  ;  lest 
we  tend  to  sequestrate  them  socially. 

We  must  not  form  them  into  a  class.  We  must  not  create 
a  spirit  of  caste.  We  must  not  lessen  the  force  of  their  rela- 
tions with  ordinary  society,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  rela- 
tions founded  on  community  of  physical  condition. 

Even  the  supposed  necessity  for  holding  this  Convention, 
shows  the  truth  of  the  principle  I  have  set  forth.  The  great 
advantages  which  may  flow  from  it,  will  be  lessened  by  the 
fact,  that  it  countenances  the  idea  that  there  is  greater  dif- 
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ference  between  those  who  see,  and  those  who  do  not  see, 
than  really  exists.  It  will  do  so  at  least  in  the  public  mind, 
and  that  in  itself  is  disadvantageous. 

I  repeat,  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be,  as  near 
as  may  be,  like  that  of  the  seeing.  But  teachers  do  not  hold 
conventions  to  discuss  the  method  for  instructing  children 
who  have  black  hair,  or  children  who  are  short,  in  contradis- 
tinction with  tall  ones ;  to  do  so,  would  be  a  step  towards 
segregation,  founded  on  physical  peculiarities,  and  the  world 
has  seen  too  much  of  this. 

With  a  view  of  lessening  all  differences  between  blind  and 
seeing  children,  I  would  have  the  blind  attend  the  common 
schools  in  all  cases  where  it  is  feasible.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  feasible  in  some  cases,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
first  appears.  Depend  upon  it,  one  of  the  future  reforms  in  I 
the  education  of  the  blind  will  be,  to  send  blind  children  to 
the  common  shools,  to  be  taught  with  common  children  in  all 
those  branches  not  absolutely  requiring  visible  illustrations, 
as  spelling,  pronunciation,  grammar,  arithmetic,  vocal  music, 
and  the  like.  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  special  institu- 
tions less,  and  the  common  schools  more. 

Doubtless,  for  certain  important  purposes,  special  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  are  necessary;  and  they  will  have  persist- 
ent place  in  civilized  society,  until  civilization  is  carried  so 
far  that  congenital  blindness,  and  like  infirmities,  shall  become 
unknown,  or,  at  least,  as  unfrequent  as  they  are  in  the  brute 
creation.  Until  that  period,  the  public  sympathy  will  be  so 
easily  awakened  by  any  call  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  that  there 
is  more  danger  of  special  institutions  being  unduly  multi- 
plied, and  the  sphere  of  their  work  being  unduly  extended, 
than  that  there  will  be  too  few  of  them,  and  that  the  sphere 
of  their  action  will  be  too  limited. 

In  my  judgment,  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blind  children  should  be  gathered  into  one 
institution  or  school.  One  such  school  will  suffice  for  all  who, 
in  a  population  of  two  millions,  require  special  instruction. 

Many  who  now  enter  the  special  institutions  might,  by  a 
little  eff"ort,  have  been  instructed  in  the  common  schools; 
others  might  be  sent  to  the  common  school  after  remaining  in 
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the  special  institution  a  year,  instead  of  remaining  the  full 
term  of  live  or  seven  years. 

In  the  organization  of  the  special  institutions  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  princii^le  above  mentioned.  There  should  be  at 
least  a  separate  building  for  each  sex,  and  as  many  more  as 
may  be,  with  reasonable  regard  to  expense.  The  children 
should  be  divided  into  families,  not  more  numerous  than 
ordinary  ones.  All  blind  children,  who  have  suitable  homes 
(accessible),  should  board  at  home,  and  come  as  day  scholars. 
A  select  number  can  be  sent  to  ordinary  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  follow  certain  branches  of  study.  More- 
over, it  would  be  well  to  board  some  pupils  in  suitable  private 
families,  when  such  can  be  found.  I  have  tried  both  plans 
with  gratifying  results.  Some  of  our  advanced  girls  attended 
a  neighboring  school  for  young  ladies,  and  the  result  was 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  parties.  The  j^oung  ladies 
became  interested  in  and  attached  to  our  pupils. 

The  special  pupils  must,  however,  be  kept  in  a  very  small 
minority,  otherwise  they  clan  together  and  defeat  the  object. 
Our  maxim  should  be:  Carry  the  social  relations  of  the 
young  blind  with  ordinary  society  to  the  maximum  ;  reduce 
their  social  relation  among  each  other  to  the  minimum. 

Cronyship  of  boys  and  girls  grows  into  lasting  friendship; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  blind  person  had  better  have 
friends  who  see,  than  friends  who  do  not  see.  But  mj'' 
letter  would  grow  to  a  volume  if  I  should  indulge  in  further 
speculations;  I  will,  therefore,  merely  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
specially  important,  in  this  crisis,  to  make  some  application 
of  the  principle  above  mentioned,  to  the  characters  or  type 
used  in  all  the  school  books,  and  in  standard  books  of  general 
use,  such  as  the  Bible  and  class  books.  Two  qualities  are 
essential  for  this  type  :  First,  it  should  resemble  in  form  and 
appearance  the  letters  in  common  reading  books.  Second,  it 
should  be  as  small  as  can  be  distinguished  by  blind  persons 
gifted  with  ordinary  tactual  sense. 

I  need  not  urge  the  reasons  for  the  first,  they  will  be 
obvious  to  reflecting  jjersons ;  besides,  it  is  manifestly  useless 
to  introduce  new  characters,  which  liave  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  differing  in  form  and  appearance  from  ordinary  letters, 
unless  they  have  some  decided  compensating  advantage  in 
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legibility  or  in  economy  of  space.  But  it  is  absurd  to  intro- 
duce new  ones,  when  they  are  not  only  less  legible  than  those  f 
in  use,  but  occupy  far  greater  space.  And  yet  unreflecting 
people  urge  systems  like  those  of  Moon,  of  Fry,  and  others, 
■which  occupy  more  space  than  the  one  so  long  and  so  gener- 
ally used  in  this  country,  and  in  which  more  printed  matter 
exists  than  in  any,  perhaps  in  all  others.  The  legibility  of 
this  type,  by  all  ordinary  blind  persons,  is  established  by 
thousands  of  cases. 

The  partiality  of  some  people  to  certain  forms  of  letters, 
becomes  a  blind  partisanship,  and  they  are  now  frantically 
calling  in  England  for  the  publication  of  parts  of  the  Bible, 
in  some  peculiar  tj^pe,  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  common 
readers;  when  stereotype  plates  of  the  whole  Bible, in  a  com- 
pact and  readable  type,  have  existed  in  this  country  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  copies  of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  can  be  had  far  cheaper  than  they  can  be  repro- 
duced.   Is  this  such  a  Nazareth  to  our  brethren  of  England? 

I  am  loth  to  trouble  j^ou  with  any  further  remarks,  but  I 
can  not  close  without  alluding  to  Mr.  Buggies'  proposal. 
Some  one  has  endeavored  to  produce  the  erroneous  impression 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  have  the  several  institutions  accept 
his  offer.  A  garbled  extract  from  one  of  my  letters  has  been 
circulated  which  strengthens  this  impression ;  whereas,  if  the 
whole  had  been  introduced,  no  such  impression  could  have 
been  made.  His  first  proposal  seemed  to  imply  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  several  existing  printing  offices,  and  the  use  of 
his  alone.  As  we  had  just  built  a  new  and  costly  press, 
greatly  superior  to  the  so-called  Buggies  press,  I  answered 
that  the  proposal  came  too  late  for  us.  I  intended  to  go  on 
printing  on  our  new  press;  but  I  was  and  I  am  disposed  to 
avail  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  Institution,  of  all  the  help  he 
will  give  to  the  blind.  I  confess  I  do  not  fully  understand 
how  far  he  intends  to  give  any  gratuitous  help,  beyond  that 
of  his  own  time  and  advice.  For  one,  I  shall  be  thankful  for 
so  much,  because  he  is  an  ingenious  and  skillful  mechanic; 
he  was  employed  by  me  as  such,  several  years,  and  rendered 
me  valuable  assistance.  With  natural  self-esteem,  he  over- 
rates the  importance  of  the  work  which  he  did  under  my 
direction,  and  supposes  he  was  planning  and  inventing  meth- 
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ods,  while  he  was  only  contriving  mechanical  appliances  to 
carry  out  methods  devised  by  others.  If  this  innocent  delu- 
sion gratifies  him,  let  him  indulge  it.  I  shall  be  duly  thankful 
if  he  will  give  his  time  and  talents,  as  he  ofi"ers  to  do,  in  direct- 
ing a  printing  office  for  the  blind.  If  he  will  do  more,  if  he 
will  really  give  any  money  or  any  books  to  the  blind,  he  will 
have  my  hearty  applause.  I  am  ready  to  co-operate  with 
other  Superintendents  in  any  feasible  and  wise  plan  for 
increasing  and  cheapening  the  books  for  the  blind,  and  to 
avail  myself  of  the  liberality  which  Mr.  Ruggles  or  any  body 
else  may  extend  towards  it. 

Faithfully, 

Samuel  G.  Howe. 

The  Pbesidei^t,  pro  tern. — As  we  have  virtually  no  prece- 
dent to  guide  our  action  here  in  the  details  of  our  organiza- 
tion, I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions  for 
your  consideration : 

As  was  stated  in  the  first  circular,  in  relation  to  calling  the 
Convention,  perhaps  the  most  important  subject  which  will 
come  before  us  for  discussion,  is  that  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
in  all  its  phases.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  are  many 
other  topics  of  moment  which  will  doubtless  claim  our  atten- 
tion. Such,  for  instance,  as  the  propriety  or  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  National  College,  or  University,  for  the  Blind ; 
the  practicability  of  adopting  and  carrying  out,  in  our  several 
institutions,  a  uniform  and  thoroughly  systematized  literary 
course ;  the  kind  and  extent  of  musical  instruction  which  is 
desirable  in  the  work  of  fitting  our  pupils  for  self-mainten- 
ance;  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued  in  both  the  literary  and  musical  departments  of  our 
institutions ;  the  most  available  and  profitable  mechanical 
employments  which  are  found  accessible  to  the  blind,  either 
in  or  out  of  our  institutions;  and  the  most  desirable  plans  for 
the  organization  and  management  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
whether  educational  or  industrial.  Now,  inasmuch  as  these 
subjects  are  liable  to  be  sprung  upon  us  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  others  of  equal  importance,  allow  me  to  suggest  the 
">ropriety  of  forming  a  number  of  appropriate  standing  com- 
*  dttees  to  whom  any  pertinent  resolutions,  or  motions  relating 
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to  them,  may  be  referred.  In  this  way  we  would,  I  think,  be 
best  able  to  have  the  various  subjects  involved  brought  be- 
fore the  Convention  in  a  practicable  shape  for  consideration. 
There  might  be,  for  example,  a  committee  on  printing  and 
writing;  one  on  literature  and  science;  one  on  music;  one 
on  industrial  employments;  one  on  the  organization  and 
management  of  institutions  ;  and  a  general  committee  on  the 
order  and  preparation  of  business. 

Should  these  recommendations  be  adopted,  the  committees 
referred  to  will  constitute  a  feature  of  our  permanent  organ- 
ization, and  of  course  be  filled  by  the  President  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  a  Committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  report  a  permanent  organization  for 
the  Convention. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Williams,  Little,  and  B.  M. 
Patten  as  such  committee. 

On  motion,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  moved  that  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sen., 
Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  H.  L.  Hall,  agent  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Governor  Baker, 
of  Indiana,  the  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Mac  Intire,  Superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  be  invited  to  seats  upon  the  floor  and  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  Trustees  of  anj'-  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or  of  other  institutions  of  like 
character  in  the  United  States,  who  may  chance  to  be  present 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  together  with  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hall,  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  and  any  other  agents  of  institutions  engaged  in  the 
like  work,  be  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  all  its  privileges,  voting  excepted. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  voting  excepted,"  which  motion  did  not  prevail. 
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The  question  being  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Wait — 

The  President,  jpro  tern. — In  the  replies  to  the  first  circular 
addressed  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  various  Institutions, 
there  seemed  to  be  exhibited  a  fear  that  there  might  not  be  an 
equal  representation  of  all  the  Institutions,  and  hence  some 
of  fhem  voted  to  exclude  all  but  Superintendents.  I  therefore 
took  the  liberty  of  stating  in  the  second  circular  that  the  Con- 
vention would  probably  require,  that  upon  all  vital  questions, 
only  one  vote  should  be  cast  by  each  Institution.  If  that  prac- 
tice shall  be  adopted,  then  the  ayes  and  noes  should  be  called 
upon  all  such  questions.  If  any  member  should  deem  a  given 
question  under  discussion  to  be  of  that  character — a  vital 
question — let  him  express  such  view  by  a  demand  for  the  ayes 
and  noes,  and  if  the  demand  is  properly  sustained,  then  in 
calling  the  ayes  and  noes,  let  the  call  be  limited  to  the  Super- 
intendents, or  their  immediate  representatives.  Where  an  In- 
stitution is  not  represented  by  the  Superintendent,  another 
person  might  be  allowed  to  cast  the  vote.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  inviting  persons  not  embraced  in  the  call,  to  take  seats 
in  the  Convention,  there  should  be  some  restriction  of  this 
kind  provided  for.  This  at  least  is  the  view  entertained  by 
myself,  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment  embracing 
the  phrase,  "voting  excepted." 

Mr.  Updegraff  moved  to  lay  the  pending  question  on  the 
table,  for  the  time  being. 

Carried. 

Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  was  elected 
to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Convention  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Little  upon  committee  service. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  submitted  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  report  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  persons  for  Permanent  Officers  : 

President — Wm.  Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Vice  President — W.  II.  Churchman,  of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tution. 

SeGTetary — S.  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Iowa  Institution. 
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The  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of — 
a  General  Business  Committee  of  three ; 
a  Committee  of  three  on  Printing ; 
a  Committee  of  three  on  Manufactures;  and, 
a  Committee  of  three  on  Music. 

They  further  recommend,  that  these  Committees  be  filled 
by  the  per-manent  President,  at  his  convenience. 

W.  D.  Williams, 
T.  H.  Little, 
B.  M.  Patten, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Updegraff  moved  to  adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  Wait. — Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  would  like  to  remark 
that  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  appointment  of 
these  Standing  Committees  will  facilitate  business.  A  single 
committee,  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  business  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention,  would  facilitate  matters  much  more  than 
these  several  Standing  Committees.  I  therefore  call  for  a 
division  of  the  question. 

The  call  of  Mr.  Wait  was  duly  seconded,  and  prevailed. 

Mr.  Updegraff  moved  that  so  much  of  the  report  as  referred 
to  the  election  of  otficers,  be  concurred  in. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  then  declared  the  persons  named  in  the  report 
elected  as  the  Permanent  Officers  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Updegraff  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  President  to  the  chair. 

Adopted. 

The  Chair  designated  Messrs.  Wait,  Morrison,  and  Foster, 
to  perform  that  duty. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Chapin  addressed  the  convention 
as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  really  think  it  an  honor  to  receive  your  vote, 
and  feel  how  unworthy  I  am  to  accept  it.  I  had  rather  in  mj 
own   mind  designated  my   worthy  friend  on  the  right  (Mr. 
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Churchman)  for  this  position,  and  this  morning  even  de- 
clined to  accept  any  such  station  as  this.  I  feel  that  we  owe 
very  much  to  our  Vice  President  and  temporary  chairman  for 
bringing  this  convention  together.  It  was  a  subject  not  new, 
perhaps,  to  many  of  us,  and  letters  had  passed  between  sev- 
eral, iDerhaps  many  of  the  members,  concerning  the  subject  of 
holding  another  convention.  To  Mr.  Churchman,  however, 
is  due  the  honor  of  concentrating  the  opinions  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  and  their  officers  upon  this  subject.  It 
was  found  when  they  were  addressed  in  a  practical  form, 
that  every  organized  institution  in  the  country  responded  to 
the  call,  and  the  result  is  now  before  you. 

The  first  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  ever 
held  was  held  in  the  year  1853,  in  the  New  York  Institution ; 
this  is  only  the  second.  Seventeen  years  have  passed  since 
that  Convention,  and  within  that  period  many  questions  have 
arisen  of  very  great  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion and  permanent  welfare  of  the  blind.  One  of  these  ques- 
tions has  been  already  named — the  subject  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  any  question  con- 
nected with  that  subject  now,  but  shall  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  questions  of  very  great  importance  that  will  come 
before  this  convention  for  its  consideration.  It  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  regret  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  that  so  little  literature  adapted  to  their  condition 
has  been  printed.  We  are  indebted  for  the  first  Bible  to 
Great  Britain — to  the  Glasgow  Institution  in  Scotland.  That 
Bible  cost  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  Since  that  the  Bible  has 
been  printed  in  this  country  and  supplied  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  from  stereotype  plates,  literally  at  the  cost 
of  printing  and  the  paper — perhaps  less — costing  now  about 
twenty  dollars.  There  has  been  altogether  a  considerable 
amount  of  printing  done,  and  there  have  also  been  some  new 
systems  of  printing  introduced,  and  the  subject  will  be 
brought  fully  and  prominently  before  the  Convention  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Whether  it  is  better  lo 
endorse  iieresome  one  system  of  printing,  and  if  so  what  one, 
will,  I  apprehend,  be  the  subject  of  full  and  careful,  and  I 
doubt  not  harmonious,  consideration  by  this  convention. 

I  am  not  myself  prepared  to  say  that  this  subject 
of  jDrinting,  important  as  it  is,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
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questions  that  claim  our  attention.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
another  question  is  arising  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  permanent  and  real  welfare  of  the  largest 
number  of  the  blind  in  this  country  is  equally,  if  not  more  im- 
portant; and  that  is,  their  future  welfare.  Look  at  their  condi- 
tion now.  Many  of  them  who  have  graduated  after  an  expen- 
sive course  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments — in  handi- 
craft, in  music  and  in  the  literary  branches,  are  yet  in  a  con- 
dition which,  while  it  has  much  in  it  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud,  has  yet  much  to  deplore.  Many  of  them  are  not 
able  to  support  themselves  by  their  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical branches.  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  any  question  that  may  arise  here,  but  I  simply 
say  that  the  condition  of  many  is  deplorable,  and  of  many 
more,  far  from  satisfactory. 

I  regard  the  mechanical  department,  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  as  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  to  the  great 
majority  of  that  class  than  any  other  single  department. 
It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  origin  of  these  institutions  the 
great  idea — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  at  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  these  institutions  in  the  minds  of  the  Legisla- 
tures— not  simply  to  give  the  blind  an  education,  but,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  instruction  in  those  departments,  that 
they  should  in  some  way  be  prepared  to  successfully  go  on 
their  way  through  life,  in  all  its  conflicts,  independent  of 
the  cold  hand  of  charity,  or  the  warm  hand,  either,  and 
place  themselves  above  those  wants  that  naturally  arise 
where  there  are  no  friends  to  care  for  them,  and  where 
their  employment  is  not  secured.  It  v*'ill  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider, in  the  general  organization  of  these  departments, 
how  far  the  institutions  are  coming  up  to  the  work. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  up  to  the  work  in  that  particular. 
I  feel  that  the  mechanical  branches  have  not  now  their 
due  importance  in  the  institutions  themselves.  This  arises 
sometimes  from  what  may  be  called  a  mere  accidental  condi 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed.  An  Institution  situated  in 
a  small  village  can  not  expect  to  have  a  large  demand 
for  the  products  of  its  mechanical  department.  When  the 
great  State  of  New  York  selected  the  site  for  its  new 
Institution  it  was  not  wise  in  selecting  so  small  a  town 
as  Batavia.    I  know  Institutions  that  are  to-day  languishing 
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for  the  wpait  of  a  community  of  sufficient  size  to  support 
their  mechanical  department.  The  best  location  for  an  Insti- 
tution would  be,  in  my  judgment,  first,  the  largest  com- 
mercial town  in  the  State;  second  the  capital  of  the  State. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  lack  sympathy 
with  the  other  branches — with  the  musical  and  literary 
departments.  Manj^  of  our  pupils  who  have  been  educated 
in  our  musical  departments  are  now  filling  with  credit  posi- 
tions as  organists,  teachers  of  the  piano,  and  tuners  of 
instruments.  The  literary  success  of  many  has  been  highly 
gratifying.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  founded  other  institu- 
tions, and  many  are  teaching  successfully  the  various 
literary  branches. 

The  Peesidext  now  announced  that  the  business  in  order 
was  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organization  which  recommended  the 
appointment  of  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Watt. — I  now  move,  as  a  substitute  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  ai)pointment  of 
Standing  Committees,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Conven- 
tion an  Order  of  Business  for  the  sittings  of  the  Convention, 
and,  also,  the  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment. 

Mr.  Little. — The  Committee  felt  a  reluctance  to  report  at 
all  on  the  subject  of  Standing  Committees,  but  felt  bound  to 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  from  the  views  expressed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  in  connection  witii  their  appointment, 
it  seemed  to  be  expected  of  them.  Aliout  the  propriety  of 
having  committees  on  the  subjects  of  Manufactures,  Printing, 
and  Music,  it  was  thought  there  could  be  no  question.  As  to 
a  Committee  on  Business,  it  was  thought  that  unless  there 
was  some  previous  preparation  made,  we  would  necessarily 
come  together  without  anything  to  talk  about,  or  anything  to 
do.  There  are  many  subjects  that  we  would  like  to  hear  dis- 
cussed, while,  nevertheless,  we  should  probably  feel  reluctant 
to  have  a  committee  appointed  on  those  special  subjects. 
A  Committee  on  Business  might  bring  forward  a  varietj"  of 
topics,  the  consideration  of  which  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable.    At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
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the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  would  at  all  interfere 
with  the  formation  of  any  number  of  committees  that  might 
be  desired  upon  particular  subjects. 

Mr.  CHURCHMAisr. — As  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  these 
Standing  Committees  originated  with  me,  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Convention  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  any  one  in  regard  to  voting  for  Mr.  Wait's  substi- 
tute. In  fact,  upon  reflection,  I  am  myself  inclined  to  side 
with  Mr.  Wait,  and  to  vote  cheerfully  for  the  substitute. 

The  question  being  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Wait, 
it  was  adopted,  after  having  been  reduced  to  writing  in  the 
following  form: 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  report 
an  Order  of  Business,  and  the  General  Business  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Wait,  Churchman,  Little,  Pat- 
ten, of  Kentucky,  and  Morrison,  as  the  committee  named  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wait  moved,  that  as  delegates  to  this  Convention,  Su- 
perintendents of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  in  the  United  States,  and  Teachers  attending  the 
Convention  from  institutions  in  which  the  blind  are  educated, 
be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  RnoADS  moved  to  amend  the  motion,  so  that  it  should 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  all  members  of  this  Convention  be  entitled 
to  a  vote;  but  when  a  division  by  ayes  and  noes  is  called  for 
by  five  members,  each  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one 
vote,  to  be  cast  by  the  Superintendent,  or  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  the  question  of 
the  right  of  teachers  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chair  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  the  Convention  had  been 
called  by  Superintendents  alone,  none  but  Superintendents 
were  entitled  to  vote,  until  the  right  to  do  so  had  first  been 
extended  to  them  b}"  formal  action  of  the  Convention. 
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Mr,  Updegeaff  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  Convention, 
by  adopting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  had 
settled  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  members  i^resent,  and 
that  all  whose  names  were  embraced  in  that  report  were  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  whether  Superin- 
tendents or  not. 

The  Chair. — I  would  be  glad  to  welcome  all  who  have  the 
good  of  the  cause  at  heart,  and  who  are  entitled  under  the  call, 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  We  came 
here,  however,  under  a  certain,  definite  call,  emanating,  as  I 
understand  it,  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  Institutions. 
You  have  been  pleased  also  to  name  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  who  are  here  with  us  as  members  of  the  Convention. 
On  the  face  of  the  call,  however,  which  is  really  the  rule  that 
must  govern  us  for  the  time  being  at  least,  none  but  those 
contemplated  in  the  call  would  be  entitled  to  vote.  If  the 
motion  prevails,  to  have  the  teachers  come  in  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  Superintendents,  let  them  come  in. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — Who  is  entitled  to  vote  now  ? 

The  Chair. — My  decision  is  that  Superintendents  alone  can 
Yote. 

Mr.  Knapp,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair.  The  question  being,  "Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  be  sustained  ?"  the  ayes  were  nine  and  the  noes 
were  six. 

So  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rhoads,  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Churchman  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  inviting  persons  therein  named 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Carried. 

Said  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

N.  B,  Kneass,  Sen. — This  Convention,  as  I  have  all  along  un- 
derstood it,  is  merely  a  recommendatory  meeting — a  meeting 
for  th6  purpose  of  conference — intended  to  enable  teachers 
and  Superintendents,  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
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blind,  to  confer  together  upon  those  methods  that  may  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  cause,  both  for  the  present  and 
in  the  future.  In  that  view  it  is  that  I  have  come  here,  with 
my  son.  I  had  expected  to  ask  the  privilege,  at  a  proper 
time,  of  addressing  the  Convention  upon  "The  Future  Condi- 
tion of  the  Blind,"  a  matter  which  has  given  me  great  anxiety, 
and  upon  which  I  have  been  led  to  a  great  deal  of  reflection. 
I  have  now  to  thank  the  Convention  for  the  privilege  they 
have  given  me  of  addressing  them  as  a  member  of  this  Body. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  half  past  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 


SECOND    DAY. 


Wednesday,  August  9, 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
half  past  eight  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Prayer  by  Eev.  A.  D.  Lord. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT. 

Mr.  President  : — Your  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
business  for  the  Convention,  beg  to  report  the  following : 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  shall  be  held  as  follows : 
Meet  at  8:30  a.  m.    Recess  at  12  m.    Meet  at  2  p.  m.    Recess 
at  5:30  p.  m.    Meet  at  8  p.  m. 
Also,  the  following  Order  of  Business  : 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes. 

3.  Reports  of  Committees.  .     , 

4.  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 
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Your  Committee  recommend  the  following  subjects  for 
consideration  by  the  Convention,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

a.  The  utter  impropriety  of  establishing  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity for  the  Blind. 

h.  The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  same  Institutions  with 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

c.  Printing  for,  and  tangible  writing  by,  the  Blind  : — 

1.  Line  Alphabets ; 

2.  Point  Alphabets. 

d.  What  occupations  or  employments  are  available  to  the 
Blind. 

W.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 
•  T.  H.  Little,   Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Dempsey  B.  Sherrod,in  various  public  circulars 
and  new^spapers  throughout  the  country,  has  given  the  names 
of  nearly  all  the  American  Listitutions  for  the  Blind  as  en- 
dorsing his  plan  of  a  University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  the  city  of  Washington,  thereby  gaining  the  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  many  respectable  persons  ;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  made  application  to  Congress  for  a  large 
appropriation  for  such  object;  and 

Whereas,  The  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  are  able  and  willing  to  make  all  necessary  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Colleges  and  Semi- 
naries of  learning  for  the  seeing,  already  existing  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  have 
no  confidence  in  the  plans  of  Mr.  Dempsey  B.  Sherrod,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  in  Washington  City,  and  hereby  disown  all  connection 
and  sympathy  with  the  same. 

Resolved^  Tliat  this  Convention  regards  the  establishment 
of  any  College  or  University  for  the  Blind  as  unnecessary, 
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and  even  prejudicial  to  tlieir  interests,  and  the  Convention 
strongly  recommends,  that  the  efforts  and  contributions  of 
benevolent  persons,  who  desire  to  benefit  the  Blind,  be  turned 
in  some  direction  more  likely  to  promote  their  welfffi-e. 

Mr.  Foster  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  resolution 
pertinent  to  the  same  subject  as  the  foregoing,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  therewith,  and  thereupon  offered  the 
following: 

Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
furnished  to  the  Associated  Press,  with  the  request  that  they 
be  published  in  the  leading  i^apers  of  the  United  States  ;  also, 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same 
to  the  leading  newspapers  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  New 
Orleans,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  also  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  take  up  the  resolutions  seriatim. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Chapin. — (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair.) 
— There  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Sherrod's  conduct  to  which  I  feel  con- 
strained to  allude,  that,  to  say  the  least,  I  think  is  unfair. 
For  many  years  he  professed  to  have  received  large  subscrip- 
tions of  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes  which  he 
professed  to  have  in  view.  In  the  early  part  of  his  operations, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  he  called  upon  me,  upon  Dr.  Howe, 
and  perhaps  upon  others,  asking  for  our  approval  of  the  pro- 
ject of  organizing  a  printing  house,  and  of  using  funds  for 
that  purpose,  which,  he  stated,  he  had  already  obtained.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  very  strongly  expressed; 
Dr.  Howe,  also,  gave  him  a  letter;  these  were  soon  afterwards 
prominently  brought  forward  in  a  prospectus. 

Years  elapsed,  and  we  heard  nothing  about  printing.  Noth- 
ing had  been  done.  By  and  by  Mr.  Sherrod  called  on  me 
.again,  and  I  told  him  I  had  been  looking  for  some  results  from 
his  scheme,  but  had  now  no  longer  any  confidence  in  it,  and  I 
hoped  that  he  would  withdraw  my  name,  and  make  no  further 
use  of  it  in  any  shape  or  form.  Not  long  afterwards,  to  my 
very  great  astonishment,  my  n^me  appeared  in  another  circu- 
lar, as,  also,  in  some  of  the  public  papers.    I  was  surprised 
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and  indignant,  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  requiring  him,  peremp- 
toril.y,  to  take  off  my  name  from  any  recommendation  or  en- 
dorsement of  his  scheme;  that  I  had  lost  all  confidence  in  it, 
and  could  not  give  my  sanction  to  it  in  any  manner  whatever. 
Notwithstanding,  my  name  to  this  day  appears  upon  his  cir- 
culars, and  appeared  quite  recently  in  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

I  do  not  assume  to  say  that  my  name  is  of  any  importance 
whatever,  except  as  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  stands  respectably  before  the  public  ;  but 
I  knew  that  the  endorsement  of  that  Institution  would  give 
favor  to  his  projects,  and  in  that  view  there  was  in  effect  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  not  only  by  the  continued  use  of  let- 
ters of  recommendation  that  had  long  been  withdrawn,  but 
by  the  assumed  endorsement  of  an  Institution  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  use.  So,  that  I  feel  fully  justified  in  denouncing 
the  whole  affair. 

Mr.  Sherrod  has  used  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all  of  these 
names,  without  authority.  He  has  appended  to  his  publica- 
tions a  number  of  the  most  valuable  names  of  men  of  public 
note,  and  of  known  position  and  responsibility — among  them 
that  of  Professor  Henry.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
in  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  Dr.  Samson,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he 
stated  in  reply,  that  Mr.  Sherrod  had  come  to  him  so  well 
endorsed  by  others,  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  gave  him  his  own  recommendation. 

That  is  the  way  this  plan  of  Mr.  Sherrod's  has  been  bol- 
stered up,  and  I  deem  it  due  to  the  public,  and  to  the  cause  of 
blind  education,  that  this  avowal  should  be  made. 

I  believe  a  bill,  gotten  up  by  him,  was  about  to  be  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  United 
States  Senate ;  it  had  been  read  a  first  and  second  time  and 
referred,  and  would  have  been  reported  back  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  that  committee,  had  it  not  been  stopped  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Fortunately  Dr.  Howe  and  myself,  with  others, 
found  it  out,  and  wrote  to  our  Senators  to  arrest  it,  and  it  was 
done. 

I  denounce  the  whole  thing,  and  believe  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  place  the  seal  of  its  unqualified  condemnation 
upon  it. 
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Mr.  Johnson. — Was  that  an  elaborate  bill,  and  did  it  devolve 
lipon  Mr.  Sherrod  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
Institution  that  it  proposed  to  establish  ? 

Mr.  Chapin. — It  was  a  printed  bill,  and  I  saw  a  copy  of  it. 
It  did  not  name  Mr.  Sherrod  directly,  but  that  would  have 
been  understood.  It  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  an  institution  of  the  character  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sherrod,  and  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  were  given  as  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institution.  It  was  skillfully  framed,  and 
would  doubtless  have  insured  all  that  Mr.  Sherrod  desired,  if 
it  had  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Morrison. — Mr.  Sherrod  has,  without  my  authority, 
placed  my  name  on  his  "Advisory  Committee,"  and  has  sent 
the  publication  of  it  all  over  the  United  States,  and  my  name 
appearing  there  in  connection  with  that  of  Professor  Henr}^ 
and  others,  places  me  in  an  awkward  position  in  respect  to 
the  matter.  I  wish  to  say,  emphatically,  that  it  was  done 
without  my  approbation  or  authority,  and  further,  that  Mr. 
Sherrod  also  used  the  names  of  many  of  our  Directors  with* 
out  authority.  He  has,  also,  collected  money  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  without  authority. 

I  took  occasion  to  ask  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  his  having 
placed  me  in  that  position,  for  a  statement  of  the  funds  he 
had  collected  in  Baltimore.  I  knew  the  fact,  that  my  own 
personal  friends,  some  of  them,  had  contributed  various  sums, 
some  fifty  dollars,  some  a  hundred,  and  some  still  larger 
amounts,  without  knowing  that  it  did  not  meet  our  approba- 
tion. Seeing  names  there  that  they  knew  to  be  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of  blind  instruction, 
in  Baltimore,  and  at  other  places  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
they  contributed  their  money,  and  to  this  day  we  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  funds. 
I  then  stated  to  Mr.  Sherrod  distinctly,  that  if  he  did  not  at 
once  discontinue  the  use  of  my  name,  I  would  publish  the 
whole  matter  in  the  papers,  and  since  that  no  instance  of  the 
unauthorized  use  of  my  name  by  Mr.  Sherrod  has  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  he  first  commenced,  I  was  not  in  the 
work  myself.  At  the  outset  I  gave  him  a  general  letter,  and 
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endorsed  his  paper  ;  but  afterward,  I  distinctly  requested  him 
to  withdraw  my  name. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  gave  Mr.  Sherrod  a  letter  of  approl3ation, 
which  was  procured  of  me  at  the  time  by  means  of  misrepre- 
sentation. I  would  never  have  signed  his  paper,  if  it  had  not 
been  misrepresented  to  me.  When  I  afterward  discovered 
that  there  were  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
movement  he  had  on  foot,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sherrod,  and  told 
him,  that  unless  he  cleared  up  certain  matters,  I  must  have 
my  name  removed  from  any  connection  with  him  or  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  further,  that  unless  he  did  vindicate  himself  in  that 
way,  the  public  would  not  be  slow  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  some  wrong  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Wait. — Mr.  Sherrod  has  likewise  made  use  of  my  name, 
not  on  account  of  its  own  merits,  but  because  it  is  coupled 
with  the  v/ords,  always  following:  "Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  "  and  any  good  that  he 
gets  from  it,  he  gets  in  that  way.  When  that  bill  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  its  passage. 
Mr.  Hall  was  very  active  and  energetic  in  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  it.  As  far  as  the  New  York  Institution  is  concerned, 
I  can  say,  that  the  President  of  the  Institution,  as  w^ell  as  my- 
self, the  former  superintendent,  and  the  principal  teacher,  sent 
to  Congress  our  earnest  protest  against  the  proceeding,  and 
disavowed  both  it  and  Mr.  Sherrod.  I  do  the  same  here  to- 
day. 

We  expect  to  provide  the  very  best  facilities  anywiiere 
attainable  for  the  thorough  education  of  the  blind  of  our 
State. 

It  would  do  a  blind  person  no  credit  to  go  through  a  course 
of  study  in  such  an  institution  as  that  which  Mr.  Sherrod  pro- 
poses ;  but  to  go  successfully  through  a  college  for  the  seeing, 
would  be  an  honor.  Such  a  privilege  is  worth  having,  and 
should  be  conferred  in  all  proper  cases. 

Mr.  Hall.— I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  Reverend  P.  Lane,  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  and  I  do  so,  also,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  unwar- 
rantable use  of  your  names.    Mr.  Lane  has  taken  an  active 
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part  in  approving  and  recommending  the  Sherrod  scheme,  and 
now  says,  that  he  did  not  himself  at  first  approve  of  it  at  all, 
but  seeing  that  Mr.  Chapin's  name,  and  the  names  of  other 
gentlemen  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  were  lent  to  the  enter- 
prise, he  depended  upon  them,  and  endorsed  Mr,  Sherrod  and 
his  plans.  He  now  has  his  e^^es  open,  and  drops  the  matter. 
This  he  told  me  personally. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — There  is  another  consideration 
that  should  influence  us,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  strong  ac- 
tion in  this  matter.  If  a  seeing  man  is  a  rascal,  the  public 
may  be  presumed  to  be  upon  their  guard  to  some  extent,  but 
when  a  blind  man  goes  about  over  the  country  acting  the  ras- 
cal, he  comes  at  the  people  unawares.  And,  further,  while  he 
is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  fleecing  the  public  than  a  seeing 
man  would  be,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  creating  prejudice  and 
distrust  toward  every  movement  that  is  on  foot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  and  against  every  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Sherrod  has  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  blind  in 
that  way,  and  I  think  that  our  condemnation  of  his  course 
should  be  in  terms  as  strong  as  the  English  language  will 
allow. 

Mr.  Anagnos, — I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Sherrod  are  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  this  Convention. 
It  is  evident  that  the  injury  which  has  been  done  by  him  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind,  will  require  some  time  before  it  shall 
be  entirely  remedied,  and  I  hope,  now  that  our  eyes  are  open 
to  the  mischief  which  has  been  done,  the  Convention  will 
take  such  action  as  will  not  only  be  a  fitting  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Sherrod,  and  a  fitting  condemnation  of  his  conduct,  but  will 
efl"ectually  close  the  door  to  this  sort  of  swindling  in  the 
future. 

If  any  one  entertains  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Sherrod  is 
guilty  of  the  swindling  that  is  charged  upon  him,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  collected  large  sums  of 
money,  the  fact  that  he  is  still  collecting  money,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  printed  a  single  sheet  for  the  blind  in  all 
these  years,  should  be  evidence  enough.  It  is  certainly  clear 
that  he  has  appropriated  the  money  to  some  other  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  was  collected.    I  earnestly  hope  that 
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this  thing  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future,  and  that  our 
action  here  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  its  repetition. 

The  Convention  being  ready  for  the  question,  the  preamble 
and  first  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  second  resolution — 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  that  part  of 
the  resolution  which  refers  to  the  "  contributions  of  benevo- 
lent persons." 

Mr.  Sturtevant.— I  like  the  resolutions,  all  of  them,  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  ; 
that  something  farther  is  needed.  Mr.  Sherrod  introduced  a 
bill  into  Congress,  and  I  had  occasion  to  examine  that  bill,  and 
the  Charter  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  which  he  pre- 
tended to  act,  and  under  which  he  was  probably  acting.  It 
was  artfully  drawn  ;  it  was  so  drawn  as  to  make  Mr,  Dempsey 
B.  Sherrod  the  sole  manager  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it ;  not  in 
appearance  the  sole  manager,  of  course,  but  the  sole  manager 
in  fact.  He  was  to  be  General  Agent  in  all  cases;  himself 
and  one  other  officer  were  to  receive  payment  in  all  cases  out 
of  the  first  money  that  should  be  appropriated.  Wherever  he 
has  obtained  a  charter,  in  any  State,  he  has  made  himself  the 
general  agent,  clothed  with  the  entire  control.  In  Mississippi 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  him  a  life  agent, 
and  if  vested  rights  are  worth  anything,  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  can  never  put  him  out  of  the  oflice  in  which  they 
have  placed  him.  Now,  what  is  this  agency  ?  In  what  does  it 
consist  ?  It  means  the  right  to  collect  money  himself,  and  the 
right  to  appoint  other  men  to  collect  money  from  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  pay  it  over  to  him. 

Mr,  Sherrod,  as  I  know  and  as  others  know,  has  collected 
money  that  he  has  never  accounted  for.  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Printing  Board  in  the  State  of  Tennesse,  and 
I  know  that  he  has  collected  money  there  and  never  made  a 
report.  He  told  me  himself,  that  he  paid  his  hotel  bills  by 
exhibiting  his  certificates,  signed  by  gentlemen  w4io  are 
known  everywhere,  stating  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  benevolent  enterprises  that  he  was  furthering, 
and  requesting  benevolent  people  and  Congress  to  favor.    He 
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presented  these  certificates,  as  he  told  me,  to  the  keepers  of 
hotels,  and  said  they  must  allow  him  to  pay  his  bills  by  the 
presentation  of  certificates.  In  a  similar  way  he  gets  passes 
over  the  railroads. 

Now,  if  he  has  passes  on  the  railroads  to  go  where  he 
pleases,  and  pays  his  hotel  bills  by  the  presentation  of  certi- 
ficates, what  has  he  done  with  the  thousands  of  dollars  he  has 
collected  ?  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  money — we  do  not  know 
how  much — that  he  has  collected,  and  that  he  never  has  ac- 
counted for  in  any  way. 

Now,  is  a  siaiple  resolution  disapproving  of  the  schemes  of 
Mr.  Sherrod  all  that  is  required  of  us,  or  must  we  strike  at  the 
man  himself?  For  my  own  part,  wdiile  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions,  and  think  they  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  I  hope 
that  after  they  are  put  through,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  that  will  strike  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Wait. — It  is  evident  that  this  man  is  in  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Many  of  us  represent  States  that  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Sherrod.  It  seems  to  me,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  best  way  to  i3roceed  would  be, 
to  let  these  local  Boards,  who  leel  that  Mr.  Sherrod  has  de- 
frauded them,  take  up  the  matter,  proceed  by  process  of  law, 
and  by  an  order  from  the  court  compel  him  to  produce  the 
funds  he  has  collected.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  here  to  take  this  general  action;  to  pass  these  resolutions, 
which  are  in  general  condemnatory,  and  to  leave  more  specific 
action  to  the  local  Boards. 

Mr.  Hall. — Every  State  in  the  Union  is  interested  in  this 
matter,  because  the  great  religious  papers,  that  go  every- 
where, have  been  advising  their  readers  to  forward  money  for 
this  great  benevolent  enterprise  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Dempsey 
B.  Sherrod,  at  Washington  City.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Sturtevant, 
if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  would  help  to  send  it  home  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  editors  of  these  papers,  and  lead 
them  to  do  what  they  can  to  repair  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done.  . 

Mr.  Williams. — If  you  will  notice  the  resolution  carefully, 
you  will  see  that  it  does  not  condemn  the  man  personally.  It 
says:  "We  have  no  confidence  in  his  plans."  Therefore  I 
move  that  we  add  the  words  :  "  or  in  his  peisonal  integrity." 
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while  the  first  resolution  was  under  consideration,  but  I  can 
not  entertain  it  at  this  time,  as  the  resolution  to  which  it 
relates  has  already  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Churchman. — It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  motion  which  is  before  the  Convention.  A  motion 
was  made  to  amend  the  second  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
latter  part  of  it,  which  refers  to  the  contributions  of  benevolent 
persons.  I  am  opposed  to  the  striking  out ;  I  believe  the 
resolution  is  very  good  as  it  is.  It  is  a  hint  to  those  who  have 
money  to  contribute  during  their  lifetime,  or  to  leave  at 
death,  for  benevolent  purposes,  to  seek  some  proper  channel 
for  its  distribution  among  the  blind. 

The  Chair. — It  is  true  that  the  discussion  has  taken  a  pretty 
wide  range.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John- 
son, to  amend  in  the  manner  just  stated  by  Mr.  Churchman. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  amendment  did  not  prevail. 

The  question  then  being  upon  the  passage  of  the  second 
resolution,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  third  resolution  was  then  also  adopted. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  Convention  now  vote  upon  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  vote  be 
taken  by  ayes  and  noes. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  question  being  upon  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  the 
roll  of  institutions  was  called. 

The  institutions  voting  in  the  affirmative  were  eighteen;  in 
the  negative,  none. 

So  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Churchman  moved  to  add  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  the  New 
York  State  Institution,  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 
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Whereas,  An  Institution  has  been  established  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  "The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind," 
whose  object  is  to  furnish  books  and  school  apparatus  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  at  cost  to  those  who  are  able  to 
bu}'',  and  gratuitously  to  the  indigent  blind ;  and. 

Whereas,  This  Institution  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  endorsed  in  several  other  States  by 
acts  of  incorporation,  organization  of  auxiliar}'^  boards  of 
trustees,  legislative  appropriations,  and  numerous  private 
contributions ;   and. 

Whereas,  ""The  National  x\ssociation  for  Printing  Literature 
and  Musical  Works  for  thf^  Blind,"  located  at  Philadelphia, 
has  united  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  said  "American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind ;  "   and. 

Whereas,  Dr.  S.  G,  Howe,  the  pioneer  of  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  by  whose  energy  so  many  valu- 
able books  in  raised  letters  have  been  introduced,  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  said  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  ;  and. 

Whereas,  We  have  assurance  that  the  Trustees  of  said 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are  ready  to  print,  in 
any  kind  or  kinds  of  type  that  may  be  approved  by  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
in  this  Convention  or  hereafter  ;  therefore, 

J2esolved.,'Tha.t  we,  the  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled,  do  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  we  do  hereby  commend  said  Institution  to 
the  sympathies  and  patronage  of  the  several  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  blind  themselves,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Updegrafp  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

^  Which  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Smead  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute 
for  the  one  under  consideration: 
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Resolved^  That  all  resolutions  which  have  been  or  shall  be 
offered,  shall  be-  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  Williams  raised  the  point  of  order,  that  the  resolution 
was  foreign  to  the  subject  before  the  Convention,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  entertained  as  a  substitute. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  resolution  was  in  order,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  efiect  a  resolution  to  refer. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Sraead  was  adopted,  and  under  it  the 
Printing  House  resolution  went  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  we  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  the  generous  offer  of  S.  P.  Buggies,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  proposing,  conditionally,  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  capital  to  the  beneht  of  the  blind,  by  furnish- 
ing books  and  school  apparatus  for  their  use. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  five  superintend- 
ents be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bug- 
gies, and  make  such  arrangements  as  will  in  their  judgment 
promote  the  interests  of  the  blind. 

Which  were  referred,  under  the  rule,  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Patten  also  submitted  the  following  communication, 
containing  the  proposition  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  just 
offered,  together  with  the  letter  subjoined  thereto. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Little,  were  likewise  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee. 

Boston^  January  IbiJi^  ISTl. 

To  the  Superintendent,  or  Government,  of  the  ImUana  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana: 

Dear  Sir  : — You  will  see  by  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  what  I  propose  to 
do  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

In  reply  to  that  letter,  Dr.  Howe  said  he  tliought  my  offer 
a  very  generous  one,  but  that  it  had  come  ''  too  late."  Not 
agreeing  with  him  in  such  an  opinion,  I  now  address  each  and 
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all  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  repeating  my  pmijosal, 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  encouragement, 
and  that  the  blind  will  be  greatly  benefitted  thereby. 

I  would  state,  that  after  I  withdrew  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  Asylum,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  invention  of  printing  presses,  for  ordinary  printing,  and 
invented  and  patented  some  seven  or  eight  presses  adapted  to 
different  classes  of  work, — that  those  presses  were  so  success- 
ful that  I  have  the  reputation  of  having  made  a  fortune  from 
their  sale  and  use, — and  that  I  feel  sure  I  can  now  make  a 
press  for  printing  for  the  blind,  far  superior  to  any  other  here- 
tofore devised.  I  am  equally  confident,  that  I  can  make  great 
improvements  in  the  type,  whatever  form  of  letter  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee  may  adopt  for  use. 

Should  my  proposition  be  accepted,  I  shall  have  many  im- 
provements to  suggest  to  the  committee,  in  regard  to  getting 
up  the  various  works  needed  by  the  blind. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  at  your  convenience,  and 
to  learn  if  my  oifer  is  favorably  entertained. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.   P.   EUGGLES. 


Boston^  November  2~it7i^  1870. 
To  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Jlas- 
sachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  thinking,  for  some  time  past,  that 
I  should  like  to  do  something  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  in  the  way  of  improving  their  school  apparatus,  and 
also  of  improving  the  printing  and  binding  of  their  books. 
Having,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  devoted  several  years 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
blind,  in  regard  to  their  education,  and  having  always  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  I  have  very  naturally  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  to  observe  and  study  their  requirements. 

I  have  a  proposal  to  make,  which  I  trust  will  meet  the  cor- 
dial approval  and  co-operation  of  all  interested,  and  I  first 
submit  the  proposition  to  you,  in  preference  to  any  other  per- 
son, because  you  are  aware  that  I  made  the  first  successful 
experiments  in  printing  for  the  blind,  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  Asylum,  in  the  year  1S35,  and  for  seven 
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or  eight  years  after,  did  all  the  printing  and  binding,  and  made 
all  the  improvements  in  the  type,  maps,  and  peculiar  paper 
used,  and  invented  and  built  several  kinds  of  presses  especi- 
ally  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  such  printing, — and  that  I  also 
invented  and  made  improvements  in  the  school  apparatus. 

Since  retiring  from  business,  about  ten  years  since,  I  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  to  making  inventions  of  various 
kinds,  and  investigating  various  subjects,  and,  amongst  others, 
works  for  the  blind  have  occupied  a  very  large  share  of  my 
closest  attention.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  very  great  improve- 
ments, beyond  anything  yet  accomplished,  can  be  made, 
whereby  the  printing  can  be  done  much  cheaper,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  heretofore, — the  paper  much  improved, — the 
size  of  the  books  very  much  reduced, — and  the  school  appa- 
ratus cheapened  and  highlj^  improved. 

Several  arts  have  been  invented,  and  others  perfected,  since 
I  invented,  in  1S35,  the  present  mode  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
and  those  arts  will  afford  me  valuable  aid  in  the  improve- 
ments which  I  propose  to  make  in  the  school  apparatus,  print- 
ing, binding,  paper,  etc.,  etc. 

The  proposition  I  have  to  make  is  the  following,  viz: 
If  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  in  the  United  States, 
will  choose  a  Publishing  Committee, — said  Committee  repre- 
senting all  said  Institutions, — whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide 
what  books,  maps,  etc.,  shall  be  printed, — the  number  of 
copies  in  each  edition, — and  how  to  be  distributed  among  the 
different  blind  people  and  institutions, — I  will  get  up  an  im- 
proved printing  establishment,  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
sary printing  presses,  all  the  type,  of  various  kinds,  for  books, 
maps,  and  all  other  work,  together  with  all  the  conveniences 
for  electrotyping  and  stereotyping,— and  also,  all  the  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  school  apparatus, 
and  all  things  needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  entire 
mechanical  departments  of  such  an  establisiunent, — and  all  at 
my  own  expense,  without  any  charge  or  cost  to  said  Commit- 
tee or  Institutions, — and  I  will  also  superintend  the  same 
without  pay  or  cost  to  any  one,  my  sole  object  being  to  give 
the  blind  the  benefit  of  all  the  improvements  which  I  have 
tliought  out  and  perfected  within  the  i:»i^st  ten  years,  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  found  to  be  nearly,  or  quite,  as  much 
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in  advance  of  the  present  modes  of  instruction,  printing,  etc., 
as  the  improvements  which  I  made  in  1835  were  in  advance  of 
everything  prior  to  that  time. 

You  will  oblige  me  b^^  giving  me  your  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter, at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  inform  me,  if  you  think 
my  proposition  will  meet  with  a  welcome  response. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.   P.   EUGGLES. 


Boston^  Fehruary  IZtJi^  1871. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman. — Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  send  you 
my  proposition  that  I  first  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 
our  Institution  here,  as  you  will  see,  and  I  should  now  be 
happy  to  answer  any  question  that  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  in  yours  of  January  30th,  I 
would  state  that  I  make  this  proposition  in  good  faith,  and  in 
the  hope  that  all,  or  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  Institu- 
tions would  go  into  the  arrangement;  but  if  the  two  or  three 
that  have  presses  should  not  wish  to  join  the  others  in  the 
enterprise,  I  should  not  have  any  objection  to  their  remaining 
out,  until  I  conld  show  them  that  I  could  produce  printing  at 
half  that  it  would  cost  them  to  do  it  themselves. 

I  should  expect  everything  to  be  managed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, satisfactorily  to  all  of  the  Institutions  concerned.  I  want 
no  money  advanced  to  get  up  the  establishment  as  proposed, 
or  any  per  centage  for  my  services,  as  I  hope  my  proposition 
will  be  understood  to  indicate. 

Very  trulj^,  yours, 

S.   P.   RUGGLES. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the 
same  institutions  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Johnson. — This  is  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  would 
like  to  see  a  preamble  and  series  of  resolutions  adopted,  which 
would  serve  the  important  purpose  of  assisting  and  directing, 
and  instructing  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  prospectively, 
in  those  States  in  which  State  Institutions  are  not  now  in 
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operation,  and  which,  also,  might  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which 
those  institutions,  now  in  existence,  which  are  of  a  dual  char- 
acter, might  found  future  action;  with  a  view  to  the  divorcing 
of  the  two  departments  of  such  schools. 

This  short  and  terse  expression  of  opinion,  has  in  it  about 
all  that  we  wish  to  say;  yet  it  is  so  short,  that  if  it  be  intro- 
duced into  our  reports  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the 
minds  of  our  Boards  of  Trustees  upon  this  important  subject, 
I  fear  they  will  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  gotten  up  in  a  hurry, 
and  passed  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  that  it  is  not 
perhaps  pre-eminently  and  decidedly  the  sense  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  union  of  the  two  departments  in  the  same  institution 
is  no  special  economj',  and  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  both  afflictions. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  so  amended,  as  to  state  a  little  more 
fully  some  of  the  reasons  which  operate  in  these  directions. 
Simply  to  state  to  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  in  so  many  words, 
that  a  thing  is  not  expedient,  is  not  enough  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  If  I  go  before  the  Regents  of  the  West-Virginia 
Institution,  and  say  that  the  Convention  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  say  by  a  simple  resolution  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  to  be  educated 
in  the  same  school,  the  question  will  come  from  the  Hon. 
William  G.  Brown:  "Why,  sir,  is  it  inexpedient?"  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  meet  that  question  with  an  answer  bolstered 
up  by  the  reasons  for  it,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  this  Convention.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  state  not  simply 
the  result  of  my  own  experience,  but  that  I  am  authorized  to  say 
so  by  a  resolution  that  embodies  the  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
experience  of  those  who  are  acknowledged  as  lights  in  the 
profession,  and  not  be  comi)elled  to  rely  upon  myself  to  repre- 
sent to  a  board  of  intelligent  men  the  reasons  why  so  import- 
ant a  step  should  be  taken. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Wait  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  three,  who  shall  be  instructed  to 
make  a  report,  setting  forth  the  special  reasons  for  the  opinion 
expressed  in  this  resolution,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble,  and 
such  a  series  of  resolutions  as  will  fully  accomplish  the  object 
in  view. 
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Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — I  would  suggest,  that  if  such  committee 
be  appointed,  it  should  embrace  the  two  delegates  who  repre- 
sent dual  institutions,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — I  move  to  amend  by  adding  two 
more  members  to  the  committee,  making  it  consist  of  five, 
instead  of  three. 

The  amendment  prevailed,  and  the  motion  so  amended  was 
adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  Special  Committee,  Messrs. 
Lord,  Little,  Tomlinson,  Johnson,  and  Smead. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented,  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Business  under  the  rule : 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  some  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  warrants  the  Convention  in  recommending  more  ex- 
tended instruction  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

By  Mr.  Kneass,  Sen.  : 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  extending  the  list  of  articles, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  blind  might  be  instructed,  be 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  with  a  request,  to  ex- 
amine such  branches  as  may  now  be  taught,  and  such  others 
as  might,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  be  attempted. 

By  Mr.  Wilhartitz  : 

Resolved^  That  blind  girls  should  be  as  fully  instructed  in 
house  work  as  is  practicable. 

By  Mr.  Smead  : 

Resolved.,  That  so  far  as  line  printing  is  concerned,  books 
for  the  blind  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  lower  case  letter. 
combined  with  the  Roman  capital. 

Whereupon  the  Convention  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock  p.m. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  two  o'clock,  the  President 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  inasmuch  as  Messrs.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sen., 
and  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
city  this  evening,  they  be  invited  to  present  such  papers  and 
such  remarks  as  they  may  have  intended  to  present  to  the 
Convention  at  the  present  hour. 

Carried. 

The  following  essay  was  then  read  by  N.  B,  Kneass,  Sen.,  in 
behalf  of  the  author: 

Essay  on  Frinting  for  the  Blind,  by  iV.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Graduate  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Editor  and  Puhlisher  of  '■^  Kneass^ 
Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind.'''' 

It  is  very  desirable  to  establish  a  universal  print  for  the 
blind. 

Systems  composed  of  points  only,  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  better  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch,  than  those  composed 
of  lines.  It  has  been  urged  that  many  blind  persons  whose 
fingers  become  hardened  by  manual  labor,  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire facility  in  reading  line  characters;  but  where  talent  or 
ambition  does  not  exist,  entire  success  can  not  be  expected. 

The  majority  of  the  working  class  of  blind  lose  their  sight 
in  adolescence,  and  many  of  them  could  not  read  prior  to 
their  blindness.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is,  that  all  who 
persevere  and  have  a  taste  for  the  art,  may  acquire  skill  in 
reading  any  embossed  characters,  providing  the  paper  used 
for  embossing  is  of  the  proper  kind. 

Point  systems  require  for  durability  heavier  paper  than  line 
systems;  for  when  a  point  becomes  flattened  or  defaced,  the 
character  of  which  it  was  part,  is  generally  transformed  into 
another,  thereby,  sometimes  clianging  words,  and  giving  rise 
to  ambiguity,  or  perhaps,  total  obscurity  to  the  meaning. 

The  following  examples,  in  the  Braille,  and  the  Wait  Point 
Print,  (both  of  which  systems  are  alphabetic,)  will  serve  as 
illustrations. 
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Braille  System. — God  created  man. 

Should  the  lower  point  in  the  R  (••)  become  flattened,  the 
letter  would  become  H  (:.)  and  the  meaning  would  be  per- 
verted, and  the  sentence  read— (rflc?  cheated  man. 

Again,  in  the  same  sentence,  should  the  right  hand  dot  of 
the  0  (•  •)  become  flattened,  the  letter  would  be  changed  to 
A  (.  ),  and  the  sentence  would  read — God  areated  man: 
making  the  meaning  obscure. 

Wait  System. —  God  said,  ^'' Let  there  he  light."  Should  the 
upper  dot  in  L  (: .)  be  flattened,  the  letter  would  become 
N  (..),  and  the  sentence  would  read — God  said.,  ""Let  there  he 
night.''''  Or  by  flattening  the  lower  right-hand  dot  of  the  R 
(.:),  it  becomes  O  (.•),  and  the  sentence  would  be — God  said., 
''Let  theoe  he  lightP 

An  Alphabetic  point  print,  whose  characters  partake  of  the 
Roman  form,  (upper  and  lower  case)  is  not  subject  to  this  ob- 
jection; hence,  a  system,  of  the  nature  of  that  known  as  the 
pin  type,  (though  not  necessarily  embracing  capitals  only,) 
might  be  better  adapted  to  the  touch  of  the  blind,  than  any 
other  system  of  embossing;  but  this  would  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  using  very  heavy,  thick  paper,  which  would  make 
books  more  bulky  and  unwieldy,  and  probably  increase  their 
cost. 

In  line  sj^stems,  when  a  liiie  becomes  defaced,  there  is 
usually  enough  of  the  character  of  which  it  formed  part,  still 
legible,  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  whole:  except  in  a  few 
cases,  wdiere  the  distinctive  features  of  certain  letters  are  not 
bold  enough,  rendering  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
each  other. 

For  example:  confining  our  present  remark  to  the  two  Al- 
phabetic systems,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  (capital)  and 
Boston  (lower  case)  letters. 

Philadelphia  Print.— B  &S;F  &P;  H&N;K(feX;  and 
others.  Also,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
print,  in  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descending  lines  of  its 
characters  being  slightly  curved  instead  of  straight. 

Boston  Print.— a  with  g  or  o  ;  t  with  f  &  1 ;  and  e,  s,  x  &  z 
with  each  other. 

The  Improved  Combined  Letter,  consists  of  a  combination 
of  improved  capitals,  whose  ascending  and  descending  lines 
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are  straight,  with  the  Boston  lower  case  improved  in  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  some  of  its  letters. 

The  writer  who  effected  the  introduction  of  the  last  named 
sj'stem,  does  not,  however,  consider  it  perfect,  as  its  general 
features — common  also  to  the  Boston — are  angles  instead  of 
curves.  This  peculiarity  is  not  generally  distinguishable  to 
the  touch  of  most  blind  readers— many  of  them  not  even 
knowing  of  its  existence — proving  it  to  be  unnecessarj^if  not 
wholly  objectionable. 

All  systems  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  in  opposition  to  Alpha- 
ibetic  symbols,  are  objectionable  ;  although  each  may  possess 
/peculiar  advantages;  as,  for  instance,  brevity  or  compactness. 
(But  when  we  consider  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
'blind  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  oi  the  Orthography 
and  Etymology  of  our  language,  it  would  be  a  mistaken  phi- 
lanthropy to  adopt  any  system  of  printing  which  would  make 
their  path  in  this  direction  still  more  rugged  and  difficult. 
/     Systems  whose  characters  stand  for  the  letters  of  the  Eng- 
j  lish  Alphabet,  though  not  resembling  in  form   the   common 
1  Koman  letters — capitals  or  lower  case — requiring  special  in- 
j  struction,   by   their   exclusive   use,   prevent   the   blind   from 
1  enjoying  correspondence  with  Seeing  Persons  in  general ;  and 
/  render  the  assistance  of  seeing  friends,  probably  beyond  reach 
I    in  deciphering  impaired  or  injured  print.    . 

From  these  arguments  alone,  the  following  conclusion  may 
be  deduced  :  that  the  best  print  for  the  blind,  is  An  Alpha- 
betic Line  System,  resembling,  somewhat  at  least,  the  Roman 
letters. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  practicability,  or  utility, 
of  the  employment  of  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  com- 
bined in  one  system — as  in  print  for  the  Seeing— or  whether 
one  or  the  other,  taken  alone,  is  preferable. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  teaching  the 
Blind  fifty-two  characters  (two  alphabets),  when  twenty-six 
will  answer.  But  is  not  the  same  argument  applicable  to  the 
instruction  of  the  seeing?  If  advantages  are  found  by  the  see- 
ing, in  the  use  of  capitals  combined  with  lower  case  letters,  the 
blind  derive  the  same  advantages  from  the  combination. 

Mr.  Kneass  submitted  for  examination  specimens  of  print- 
ing in  several  kinds  of  type. 
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Mr.  Kneass,  Sen.— In  an  examination  of  a  Bible  printed  in 
the  Boston  lower  case,  it  will  be  found  that  by  the  use  of  the 
combined  letter,  two  more  letters  could  be  put  upon  each 
line,  which  would  give  a  saving  of  seventy  pages  on  the 
whole  Bible.  My  son  thinks,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
matter,  it  will'^be  found  that  the  gross  saving  from  the  use  of 
that  letter  would  be  at  least  one  volume. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr.— I  think,  that  if  the  Bible  were  to  be  printed 
over  again,  we  could  get  the  work  into  at  least  one  volume 
less  space  than  it  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Churchman.— Of  which  edition  of  the  Bible  do  you 
speak  now— the  eight  volume  edition,  or  that  which  is  bound 
in  sixteen  volumes  ? 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr.— The  saving  would  be  one-eighth.  If  it  were 
printed  in  eight  volumes,  the  saving  would  be  one,  and  if  it 
were  printed  in  sixteen,  the  saving  would  be  equal  to  two. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  too  much  margin  allowed  on  the 
paper ;  that  is  one  point  in  which  there  might  be  a  saving.  I 
would  set  the  matter  more  compactly,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  allow  so  much  margin. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen.— The  Boston  letter  requires  more  space 
than  the  combined  letter. 

Mr.  Knapp.— Would  the  principal  saving  be  in  the  compact- 
ness of  the  matter,  if  set  up  in  the  combined  type,  or  would 
it  be  in  using  more  of  the  margin  than  is  now  used? 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr.— It  would  be  in  the  compactness  of  the 
matter.  There  could  be  more  of  the  margin  used,  however, 
which  would  make  the  saving  still  greater. 

Mr.  Foster. — Is  it  necessary  to  use  a  thicker  quadrat  in  the 
Boston  lower  case  than  in  the  combined  type  ?  I  refer  to  the 
spaces  between  the  words.  . 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr.— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
thicker  quadrat  than  that  which  is  commonly  used.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use  so  thick  a  one  as  is  used. 

Mr.  Fatten,  of  Arkansas.— If  you  were  going  to  print  the 
Bible  over  again  in  the  Boston  print,  could  you  not  save  the 
same  amount  of  space  in  that  way  as  in  the  combined  type  ? 
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Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — I  probably  might  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
use  of  that  type  also.  What  I  am  saying,  is  that  that  can  be 
done  and  space  saved  in  that  way  as  well  as  by  using  more  of 
the  margin.  There  is  more  space  between  the  words  than 
there  is  any  necessity  for. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — Continuing  my  remarks,  I  would  say,  that 
I  would  favor  the  introduction  of  the  point  print  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  system  of  instruction,  while  I  would  oppose  it,  as 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  Roman  letters,  which 
have  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  literature.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  valuable  method  for  the  blind,  in  that  it  enables  them  to 
keep  accounts,  to  make  memoranda,  and  to  correspond  with 
each  other. 

I  would  favor  the  point  system  as  an  auxiliary,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  o  ther,  nor  as  coming  into  competition 
with  it. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  printing,  I  will  allude 
briefly  to  the  subject  of  printing  music  for  the  blind.  I  would 
say,  by  all  means,  if  possible,  print  in  the  same  characters 
that  are  used  by  the  seeing.  When  tbey  leave  the  Institu- 
tions, and  go  out  into  the  world,  they  are  compelled  to  buy 
music,  and  pay  a  reader  to  read  it  to  them.  If  they  could  buy 
music  printed  in  the  same  characters  that  seeing  persons  em- 
ploy, a  piece  of  music  would  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  nobody 
can  say  how  far,  whereas  it  is  now  thrown  aside,  and  never 
read  but  by  the  one  person.  It  could  be  furnished  at  about 
the  same  expense  as  the  music  that  is  now  furnished  to  the 
seeing.  To  make  all  the  requisite  preparations  for  issuing 
music  in  that  form,  would  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  believe  that  with  a  font  of  appropriate  type,  a  person 
could  set  up  music  and  dispose  of  it  at  about  the  same  price 
as  music  for  the  seeing.  I  hope  the  Convention  will  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  means  for  the  procuring  of  a  livelihood  for 
the  blind. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  occupation  for  the  blind,  I  think 
they  might  be  taught  to  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  rope, 
cord  and  twine — silk  cord,  cotton  cord  and  worsted  cord — and 
common  hemp  rope.  Certain  qualities  of  these  I  think  could 
be  made  to  good  advantage  by  the  blind ;  some  kinds  could 
not. 
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Mr.  Johnson. — Have  you  made  any  experiments  in  that  di- 
rection ? 

Mr.  Kneass. — No,  sir;  I  have  conversed,  however,  with  per- 
sons who  are  practically  versed  in  these  matters,  and  they 
have  stated  to  me  the  difficulties  that  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities  by  a  blind  person. 

Mr.  Churchman. — Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  Institution  with 
which  Mr.  Kneass  is  connected,  rope-spinning  was  taught  as  a 
branch. 

Mr.  Kneass. — I  am  aware  of  that  fact.  There  is  not  the  de- 
mand now  for  articles  of  that  kind  that  there  was  then ;  most 
of  that  Icind  of  work  is  now  done  by  machinery.  I  think  that 
if  it  were  desirable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
competent  person  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  that,  and 
other  kindred  branches. 

Another  matter  which  I  have  thought  of,  in  connection  with 
the  blind,  is  the  manufacture  of  leather  whips.  I  can  not  say 
what  the  amount  of  the  demand  would  be,  but  think  it  is  rea- 
sonably fair. 

Baskets,  I  believe,  are  made  in  some  of  the  institutions.  I 
think  the  manufactures  of  this  class  might  be  extended,  and 
made  reasonably  profitable  to  the  blind.  That  branch,  how- 
ever, is  not  now  practised  in  the  riiiladelphia  School.  It  is 
pursued  in  Texas,  and  I  think  in  some  other  States. 

Mr.  Churchman. — We  formerly  taught  basket-making  in  this 
institution,  but  have  not  done  so  the  past  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  CovelPs  last  report,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  Institution,  indicates  that  he  is  growing  a  willow 
plantation  at  the  present  time,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
that  class  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — Cane-seating  is  a  profitable  branch.  We 
have  cane-seaters  whose  work  would  be  a  credit  to  any  insti- 
tution. It  is  customary  with  us,  once  a  year,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  to  make  an  examination,  and  award  pre- 
miums for  meritorious  work. 

Mr.  Williams. — In  Georgia  last  year  some  of  the  work  done 
by  the  blind — not  known,  however,  to  be  such — took  the  pre- 
mium at  our  annual  Fair,  over  work  done  by  seeing  persons. 
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Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — We  have  done  some  work  for  chair  man- 
ufacturers, and  got,  I  believe,  the  same  prices  that  were  paid 
to  others;  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  blind  person  can 
not  work  as  fast,  and  can  not  make  as  mu(?h,  as  a  seeing  per- 
son. I  think  the  price  we  get  there  is  fifty-five  cents  per 
seat,  for  ordinary  chairs. 

Mr.  CHAPiiii. — It  is  rather  more  than  that;  I  allude  now  to 
the  work  sent  in  to  be  repaired.  The  other  work,  which  we 
receive  from  the  manufacturers  outside,  we  take  rather  for 
practice'  sake.  The  object  is  to  have  work  enough  on  hand  to 
teach  our  pupils  the  art. 

Mr.  Churchman. — We  have  received  as  high  as  one  dollar 
per  chair  for  re-seating,  not  from  chair-makers,  but  from  pri- 
vate families. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — We  charge  from  one  dollar  to 
two  dollars  apiece  in  our  institution. 

Mr.  Johnson — Do  you  know  any  blind  person  who  is  sup- 
porting himself  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  cane-seating  ?  If  there 
is  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  land,  I  would  like  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  know  of  many  ;  one  in  South  Carolina,  that  I 
now  think  of,  and  one  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  both  grad- 
uated at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  one  of  them  owns  a 
house  and  lot. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Is  it  by  the  seating  of  new  chairs,  or  the  re- 
seating of  old  ones,  that  he  makes  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Both;  and  when  there  is  time  he  makes  some 
brooms. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — In  Pennsylvania  we  teach  them  broom- 
making,  which  also  assists  them  in  making  a  livelihood. 
Whisk-making  is  a  distinct  branch,  and  very  profitable,  which 
can  be  introduced  into  all  the  institutions  in  the  country. 
Whisks  are  much  in  demand,  and  a  blind  man  who  learns 
cane-seating,  whisk-making  and  broom-making,  if  he  is  indus- 
trious, can  get  a  livelihood  almost  anywhere. 

Mr.  Johnson. — In  what  time  do  you  propose  to  make  a  boy 
of  reasonable  skill  and  ability  a  practical  broom-maker,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  fit  to  go  out  and.  attempt  to  make  a  livelihood  at 

it? 

Mr.  Kneass. — Of  course  that  is  a  matter  that  depends  on  his 
natural  ability.  We  do  not  put  boys  at  it  steadily  to  learn 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Churchman. — We  have  turned  them  out  in  three  months. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  have  turned  them  out  in  eighteen  days. 

Mr.  Kneass. — I  can  not  say  how  long  it  takes  us,  but  if  we 
can  not  make  a  man  a  good  broom-maker  in  a  year,  we  tliink 
there  is  no  use  in  letting  him  destroy  any  more  of  our  mate- 
rial, and  we  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Updegraff. — Last  December  a  young  man,  about  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  came  to  the  Kansas  Institution  to  learn  the 
trade  of  broom-making.  We  were  doing  but  little  in  that  de- 
partment, because  there  was  but  a  slight  demand  for  brooms. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session  that  young  man  went  out  of 
the  institution  an  excellent  broom-maker.  He  made  a  broom 
that,  except  in  one  respect,  the  cutting  of  the  straw,  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  any  others. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen. — I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  general  intro- 
duction of  machine-sewing  among  the  girls  of  our  institutions. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  successfully  taught.  I  believe  they 
can  be  taught  to  sew  on  any  of  the  sewing  machines  in  use. 
We  have  had  two  machines  in  the  institution  for  the  last  year, 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  girls  to 
perform  household  work,  not  only  to  teach  them  how  to  do  it,  i 
but  also  to  require  them  to  do  it.    If  we  can  teach  them  to  ' 
work  methodically  while  the}'-  are  in  the  institution,  they  will 
be  of   more   use  to  their  parents  when  they  go  home ;  and 
more  than  that,  they  will  not  go  home  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  left  boarding  school,  and  are  degraded  by  going  i 
down  to  manual  labor.     That  feeling  is  now  too  prevalent,  I 
^ear. 

I  believe  that  braiding  can  be  introduced  among  the  girls 
with  propriety,  and  to  good  advantage;  also,  making  twisted 
cord,  cotton  cord,  worsted  cord,  and  so  on,  for  fancy  trimmings 
of  various  kinds  ;  also,  fringes  of  the  same  character.    It  has 
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been  but  a  little  while  since  fringes  of  various  kinds  were  in 
great  demand. 

Mat-making  is  pursued  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution — 
door  mats,  car  mats,  carriage  mats,  and  the  like — with  great 
success. 

I  would  like  it  if,  in  the  report  of  this  Convention,  you 
would  summarize  all  the  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  the 
several  institutions  of  the  country  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, so  that  it  may  give  full  information  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  particular,  in  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  man- 
ufacture that  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion and  support  of  the  blind. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  literary  branches,  without  giving  them  the 
knowledge  of  any  industrial  branch,  whereby  they  may  ac- 
quire at  least  a  partial  support  for  themselves,  we  make  a  mis- 
take. We  had  better  not  educate  their  minds  at  all,  and  ed- 
ucate their  fingers,  unless  we  can  educate  the  mind  and  the 
fingers  too.  Unless  they  are  provided  with  the  means  of  a 
livelihood,  it  were  far  better  for  them  never  to  have  learned  a 
particle  of  literature,  for  should  they  come  to  the  almshouse 
the  degradation  would  not  be  so  keenly  felt.  Let  us  educate 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  <;an  earn  something  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  may  become  useful,  and  not  merely 
ornamental,  members  of  society. 

I  thank  the  Convention  for  the  patient  attention  with  which 
they  have  listened  to  me,  and  now  ask  to  offer  a  resolution, 
which,  I  presume,  will  go  to  the  Business  Committe,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  rule  that  has  been  adopted. 

Said  resolution  was  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  and  went 
to  the  Business  Committee  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT. 

Mr.  President: — Your  Committee  beg  to  report,  that  they 
have  had  under  consideration  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Updegraff, 
relating  to  a  permanent  Association  of  Superintendents,  etc., 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization 
for  a  permanent  Association,  and  present  the  same  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Also,  That  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  following 
resolutions  : 

Resolved.,T^2X  we  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  the  generous  offer  of  S.  P.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  proposing,  conditionally,  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  capital  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  by  furnish- 
ing books  and  school  apparatus  for  their  use. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  five  superintend- 
ents, be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, and  make  such  arrangements  as  will  in  their  judgment 
promote  the  interests  of  the  blind. 

And  that  they  refer  the  same  back  to  the  Convention,  and 
recommend  their  adoption. 

Also,  that  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  so  far  as  line  printing  is  concerned,  books  for 
the  blind  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  lower  case  letter,  com- 
bined with  the  Roman  capital. 

And  report  the  following  substitute  there-for  : 
Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  blind  in  the  United  States  shoul.d  learn  to  read 
books  in  which  capital  letters  are  employed  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  books  printed  in  the  Boston  lower  case  alpha- 
bet. 

Your  Committee  would  also  submit  the  following  resolution, 
and  recommend  its  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  the  New  York  horizontal  x^oint  alphabet 
should  be  taught  in  all  American  Institutions  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 

T.  H.  Little,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wait  moved,  that  the  Report  be  taken  up  item  by  item, 
and  disposed  of  in  that  manner. 

Carried. 
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Thereupon  the  first  resolution  recommended  for  adoption  by 
the  report,  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  a  Plan  of  Per- 
manent Organization,  Messrs.  Lord,  Williams,  and  Foster. 

The  second  and  third  resolutions,  embraced  in  the  report, 
being  in  regard  to  the  offer  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Kuggles,  in  relation  to 
printing  for  the  blind,  were  adopted. 

The  Chair  stated,  that  the  committee  to  be  appointed  under 
the  resolution,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Ruggies,  would  be  appointed 
in  due  time. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  fourth  resolution,  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  the  committee — 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Boston  lower  case  alphabet,"  and  inserting  the 
words  "  Kneass'  combined  letter." 

Mr.  Johnson. — I  desire  to  state  briefly  my  reasons  for  pro- 
posing this  amendment.  Last  3'ear  I  taught  a  young  woman, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  read  the  Kneass  combined  let- 
ter with  reasonable  facilit}^  in  the  space  of  six  months.  At 
the  close  of  the  term,  she  read  the  Boston  type  without  any 
special  study  given  to  it,  and  is  now  reading  the  Bible  with 
sufficient  facility  to  make  it  a  source  of  verj-  great  comfort  to 
her.  By  learning  the  Kneass  combined  letter,  the  task  of 
reading  the  other  kind  of  type  becomes  an  easy  one.  I  find, 
upon  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  read  the  Boston  letter 
with  facility,  have  difficulty  in  reading  either  the  Philadelphia 
capital  type,  or  Mr.  Kneass'  combined  letter.  The  passage 
from  the  Boston  type  to  that  of  Mr.  Kneass,  is  not  easy. 

Hence  my  motion.  I  verily  believe,  that  the  experience  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  raised  print  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  opinion;  and  although  I  may  not  have  had  that 
contact  with  many  hundreds  of  the  blind  that  some  gentle- 
men here  have  had,  yet  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  I,  after  all,  may  Jiave  the  right  idea  about  this  thing.  Let 
us  try  and  select,  if  possible,  that  system,  W'hich  when  learned, 
will  lay  open  to  the  blind  all  the  rest  of  the  literature  to  Avhich 
in  any  form  we  have  access. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  amendment  will  pass. 
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Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — I  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Kneass'  type ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  heartily 
endorse  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  in  regard  to  its  excellence. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  can  not  say  that  I  endorse  his 
proposed  amendment  to  the  resolution.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  now  reached  the  acme  of 
perfection,  and  will  go  no  farther ;  and  I  would  not  he  willing 
to  vote  for  any  resolution  that  would  have  the  effect  to  stop 
us  where  we  are.  Let  us  use  the  combined  type;  but  let  us 
use  it  only  till  we  can  get  something  better.  For  my  own 
part,  I  hope  that  in  ten  years  from  this  time  books  will  be 
printed  for  the  blind,  that  will  occupy  a  great  deal  less  space, 
and  cost  a  great  deal  less  money. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — My  essay  expresses  very  nearly  the  same 
idea.  I  do  not  consider  my  system  perfect;  it  can  be  improved 
in  certain  particulars.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  one  system  receive  the  approval  of  the  Convention,  and 
works  for  the  use  of  the  blind  printed  generally  in  that  sys- 
tem. If  one  system  is  considered  preferable  to  the  rest,  why 
print  works  in  the  other  systems  at  all  ?  If  the  combined  let- 
ter enables  persons  to  read  with  facility  works  printed  in  the 
lower  case  letter,  then  if  it  be  adopted,  the  other,  so  far  as 
works  are  now  printed  in  it,  need  not  be  thrown  aside. 

In  regard  to  the  point  printing,  I  think  it  is  superior  to  line 
printing  for  tangible  writing  purposes.  In  that  case  we  do 
not  make  large  books,  and  the  paper  need  not  be  so  heavy. 

Mr.  Smead. — I  am  aware  that  the  small  letters  in  the  com- 
bined type  are  somewhat  different  from  the  Boston  type.  The 
statement  has  been  made  here,  that  it  is  easier  to  go  from  the 
combined  letter  to  the  Boston  type,  than  it  is  to  go  the  other 
way.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  principle  that  the  whole  contains 
the  part.  The  resolution,  I  believe,  provides  for  printing  in 
the  lower  case  letter,  and  having  the  capitals  inserted  in  their 
proper  places  ? 

The  President. — The  resolution  contemplates  the  use  of 
both  the  Boston  type  and  the  combined  type. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Sen, — I  will  state  one  great  difficulty  that  will 
exist  in  printing  with  the  Philadelphia  capital  and  Boston 
lower  case  type.    There  is  difficulty  in  combining  the  two  ; 
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the  capitals  will  not  "set"  with  the  Boston  letter,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  combine  the  two,  you  will  fail.  A  new  font  will 
have  to  be  made,  in  order  to  make  them  set  together  in  the 
same  form.  I  approve  of  the  plan  of  having  the  capitals  and 
the  lower  case,  and  all  other  systems  that  you  please.  I  do 
not  object  to  any  of  them;  but  I  merely  wish  to  state  this 
difficulty. 

The  President. — It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  a  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  printing. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — Would  not  all  ambiguity  be  re- 
moved by  striking  out  the  word  "Boston?"  No  other  lower 
case  letter  is  used  alone  now. 

The  Chair. — I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  two  different  con- 
structions, and  on  that  account  a  change  of  phraseology  per- 
haps would  be  advisable. 

Mr.  Churchman. — I  understand  the  spirit  of  that  resolution 
to  be,  whatever  may  be  its  exact  shape  as  it  stands,  simply 
this  :  to  teach  the  combined  alphabet,  and  likewise  the  lower 
case  alphabet  uncombined  with  capitals ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
teach  reading  in  both  styles  of  print. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  read  that  report,  he  put  in  a  phrase  which 
has  been  uniformly  left  out  ever  since  in  the  reading  of  it, 
viz :  the  words  "  as  well."  I  understand,  as  a  member  of  the 
Business  Committee,  that  that  was  the  sense  which  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  resolution  ;  that  the  idea  was, 
to  teach  the  use  of  the  capitals  in  their  proper  places,  and  the 
use  of  the  lower  case  letter,  without  capitals,  "  as  well." 

Mr.  Wait. — The  resolution  was  not  drawn  by  myself;  but 
I  think  that  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear.  Books  are  now 
printed  in  the  Boston  lower  case  letter,  and  also  in  a  type 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Roman  capital  with  a  lower  case 
letter.  This  lower  case  letter  may  be  of  one  form,  or  another. 
When  a  capital  letter  is  combined  with  a  lower  case  letter, 
it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  it  is  the  Boston  letter. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Kneass  has  been  modified  from  the  Bos- 
ton lower  case,  and  is  a  different  letter.  My  idea  is,  that 
there  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Howe's  system,  which 
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excludes  all  capitals,  because  there  are  large  numbers  of 
books  already  printed  in  that  letter,  and  stereotyped,  so  that 
if  this  Convention  should  saj^  that  we  should  have  books  in 
the  Roman  capital  and  the  lower  case  letter  only,  it  would 
compel  the  Bible  Society  to  throw  away  their  plates,  and  the 
plates  of  all  the  other  books  now  published  in  the  same  form, 
would  have  to  be  thrown  away.  This  we  can  not  afford  to  do. 
The  same  result  would  follow  if  we  adopt  exclusively  the 
other  letter.  Bat  leaving  it  in  the  shape  in  which  this  res- 
olution stands,  one  printing  establishment  will  furnish  one 
kind  of  printing,  and  another  establishment  will  furnish  the 
other;  and  thus,  the  Institutions  will  be  supplied  with  either 
or  both,  as  choice  or  necessity  may  determine. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  either  the  Boston  letter  or  the 
Kneass  letter  has  been  copyrighted  ? 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. —  The  Kneass  combined  letter  has  been 
copyrighted  merely  for  the  sake  of  what  merit  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  recommit  the  resolution  now  before 
the  Convention,  for  an  emendation  of  its  phraseology. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  announced,  that  the  business  next  in  order  was 
the  consideration  of  the  last  resolution,  embraced  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Business  Committee,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet 
should  be  taught  in  all  American  Institutions  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind, 

Mr.  Knapp  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wait. — It  is  very  apparent,  at  the  outset,  that  if  we  seek 
an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  it  should  be  tangible,  and  that  the 
character,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  which  is  most  tangi- 
ble, would  be  on  general  principles  the  most  acceptable. 
Whether  the  most  tangible  character  was  at  first  adopted,  is  a 
question  that  I  shall  not  discuss.  In  this  country  the  Boston, 
or  lower  case  letter  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  Roman  capital, 
were  the  two  original  type  letters.  Books  printed  in  these 
types  have  been  in  use  these  thirty  or  forty  years.  All  of 
the  blind  do  not  read  them,  and  some  never  learn  to  read 
them.     These  systems  can  not  be  written  tangibly  by  the 
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blind,  and  it  is  higlily  important  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  method  of  tangible  writing  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  It  so  struck  the  people  across  the  waler;  and 
a  point  method  was  invented  and  afterwards  introduced  into 
this  country. 

(Here  the  speaker,  using  the  blackboard,  illustrated  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Braille  system  at  large.  A  great  deal  of 
matter  was  introduced,  which  could  not  be  intelligibly  re- 
ported, from  the  fact  that  reference  was  made  all  the  while  to 
the  blackboard  illustrations.) 

It  is  evident,  that  in  the  system  we  are  now  considering 
(Braille)  there  is  a  loss  of  space ;  and  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Boston  system,  which  I  have  always  consid- 
ered the  standard  in  this  country,  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
pact, the  difference  is  quite  apparent.  The  Boston  system 
uses  only  the  lower  case.  Of  course,  if  we  put  in  a  capital,  we 
lose  still  more  space.  In  order  to  a  correct  comparison,  we 
should  take  not  a  single  line,  nor  two  lines,  nor  three,  but  a 
whole  page  of  each,  and  compare  them.  If  you  should  do 
that,  you  would  find,  according  to  my  examination,  which  is 
contained  in  my  report  of  1868,  if  the  Bible  printed  in  the 
Boston  character,  be  compared  with  the  Bible  printed  in  capi- 
tals and  lower  case,  beginning  at  the  first  of  Genesis  and  go- 
ing on  for  thirty  or  forty  pages,  that  one  of  the  two  will  come 
out  a  considerable  distance  ahead. 

A  question  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  tangibilit}''. 
I  speak  from  eleven  years'  experience.  I  have  pupils  to-day, 
who  can  not  read  one  word  in  the  Boston  Bible,  or  any  other 
book  printed  in  that  system,  but  who  can  read  the  points. 
There  is  greater  tangibility  in  the  points,  than  in  the  lines. 

Now,  what  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  point  systems  used 
in  this  country  ?  Both  the  Braille  system  and  the  New  York 
system  are  made  of  points;  but  while  the  Braille  system 
makes  its  letter  vertical,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  New  York 
system  makes  its  letter  horizontal,  from  left  to  riglit.  Our 
type  is  made  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  number  of 
points  we  wish  to  put  upon  it.  Had  we,  in  this  system,  made 
our  alj)habet  as  the  Braille  alphabet  was  made,  making  the 
"  a,"  the  first  letter,  the  simplest  character  we  could  invent, 
we  would  have  gained  nothing  in  space.    The  letters  iu  the 
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English  language  do  not  all  occur  with  like  frequency;  hence 
we  vary  the  size  of  the  letters,  so  as  to  have  those  which  oc- 
cur most  frequently,  represented  by  the  signs  which  are  the 
shortest. 

There  is  no  such  advantage  as  this  in  the  Braille  system. 
(Suppose  we  made  "a"  one  point  at  the  top;  then  "b"  would 
naturally  have  been  one  point  at  the  bottom,  and  '^c"  would 
have  been  composed  of  tv^^o  points,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  at 
the  bottom.  Then  we  would  come  next  to  a  letter  two  points 
in  length,  and  that  would  be  "d."  Within  the  space  of  nine 
signs,  we  would  exhaust  the  length  of  two  points,  and  be 
driven  to  three  points.  Now  "  e  "  occurs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage sixty  times,  "  t "  forty-five  times,  "  a,"  "i,"  "  n,"  "  o,"  and 
"  s  "  each  forty  times,  "  h  "  and  "  r  "  thirty  times,  "  d  "  and  "  1 " 
twenty  times,  "c,"  "f,"  "u,"  and  "'m  "  each  twelve  times,  "g," 
"p,"  "w,"  and  "y"  ten  times,  "b"  and  "v"  seven  times,  "k," 
"  ji"  "  C[i"  and  "x  "  three  times,  while  "  z  "  occurs  but  once. 

Now,  we  construct  our  alphabet  upon  the  principle  that  the 
letter  which  occurs  the  most  frequently  should  be  the  small- 
est. Why  ?  Because  it  will  economize  space,  and  because, 
also,  it  is  to  be  oftener  touched  by  the  finger,  and  therefore 
should  be  more  simple.  Proceeding  then  in  this  way,  the 
first  letter  should  be  "e,"  represented  by  the  simplest  charac- 
ter, the  next  "t,"  and  the  next  "i." 

After  using  up  these  short  letters,  we  find  that  we  have 
provided  for  twentj^-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  letters  that  occur 
in  the  English  language;  because  "e,"  "t,"  and  "i"  constitute 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  our  writing.  These  are  all  repre- 
sented, then,  by  letters  which  are  only  one  point  in  length, 
being  either  one  point  at  the  top,  one  point  at  the  bottom,  or 
two  points,  one  above  the  other. 

Then  we  come  to  the  next  form.  We  took  one  point  at 
the  top,  to  start  with,  before;  now  we  take  two  at  the  top; 
then  we  took  one  at  the  bottom,  and  now  we  take  two  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  on,  till  we  have  exhausted  all  the  characters 
made  by  the  use  of  this  form. 

Now,  what  per  cent,  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language 
have  we  written  by  the  use  of  this  second  form,  two  points 
long?  Fifty  per  cent.  So  that  by  means  of  these  characters 
two  points  in  length,  couijled  with  those  only  one  point  in 
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length,  we  have  represented  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
letters.    The  rest  come  in  upon  characters  three  points  long. 

Those  of  you  who  have  my  report  of  1S68,  will  find  there 
the  basis  of  this  calculation.  This  explains  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  has  been  developed. 

Now,  as  to  the  merit  of  this  sj'^stem  as  compared  with  the 
Braille.  We  claim  for  the  New  York  system,  in  point  of  space, 
the  advantage  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent. 

(The  speaker  here  exhibited  specimens  of  printing  in  the 
several  styles,  and  explained  the  points  of  difference.) 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  durability,  I  will  just  say  that 
there  are  books  in  the  Institution  at  New  York — in  the  point 
system — that  have  been  in  use  for  fourteen  years.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  points  would  break  off.  That  argument 
would  apply  with  equal  force  as  against  the  wearing  of  spec- 
tacles, because  the  frames  are  liable  to  break,  and  the  lenses 
to  break  or  fall  out  of  their  places.  We  have  geographies, 
spelling-books,  histories,  and  so  on,  in  this  style,  that  have 
been  used  as  such  books  generally  are,  and  they  wear  well. 
There  has  this  evening  arrived  a  package  of  books  from  our 
institution — books  made  by  our  scholars  since  February  last. 
There  are  seven  books  of  Davies'  Legendre,  one  volume  of 
the  arithmetic,  Burrowes'  Piano  Primer,  a  set  of  Life  Insur- 
ance tables,  and  a  number  of  other  books,  which  all  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  every  blind  scholar  will 
have  his  slate  and  do  his  own  writing. 

Mr.  Churchman. — What  is  the  expense  of  those  slates  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — Such  as  this  are  three  dollars. 

Mr.  Churchman. — Will  the  guide  of  the  Braille  slate  fit  your 
slate,  and  bring  the  grooves  right  for  writing  ? 

Mr,  Wait. — The  guides  we  are  making  may  be  applied  to  the 
Braille  slate,  and  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  system  I 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  guides  to  as  many  as  would  like 
to  change  their  slates. 

Mr.  Churchman. — Will  the  Braille  guide  fit  your  slate  as  to 
the  perforations  in  the  frame  ? 
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Mr.  Wait. — The  Braille  slate  has  two  rows  of  cells,  and  the 
guides  we  make  have  three.  The  Braille  guides  could  not  be 
used  upon  the  slates  we  are  now  making,  except  by  changing 
the  holes. 

Mr.  Updegraff. — Can  we  retain  our  Braille  slates,  and  yet 
use  the  New  York  system,  by  having  your  guides  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — I  think  a  great  many  of  the  slates  we  have  in 
use  were  once  Braille  slates. 

Mr.  Little. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  time  consumed 
in  writing  by  the  two  systems? 

Mr.  Wait. — The  difference  in  time,  I  think,  is  about  fifty  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  New  York  system,  and  as  to  the  reading, 
take  two  scholars  of  equal  capacity,  and  assign  one  to  each  of 
the  two  methods,  and  the  scholar  that  has  the  New  York  sys- 
tem will  accomplish  it  in  half  the  time  the  other  will. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten. — How  do  your  pupils  write  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — They  write  from  right  to  left,  with  the  slate 
placed  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten. — Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  to  have 
them  sit,  with  the  slate  resting  against  the  chest,  and  when 
they  get  through  one  side,  let  them  turn  it  over  and  have  it 
in  the  same  position  still  ?  ./ 

Mr.  Wait.— I  think  not. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — What  is  the  form  of  the  letter  "1"  in  the 
New  York  system  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — It  is  exactly  like  the  letter  "  1 "  in  the  seeing 
type. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — Does  not  that  become  "r"  when  reversed  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — If  you  look  at  it  on  the  concave  side  it  would  be 
the  reverse.  The  points  which  are  made  first  in  writing  are 
met  first  in  reading. 

Mr.  Updegraff. — The  first  point  you  make  would  be  No.  I ; 
the  next  point  No.  2 ;  the  third  No.  3,  and  so  on.  Now,  when 
it  is  turned  over,  the  numbers  are  still  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — Yes  ;  the  numbers  are  still  the  same.  In  teach- 
ing the  writing  we  give  the  points  numbers.    It  can  hardly  be 
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said  to  be  reversed,  because  we  simply  go  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection when  we  read.  The  order  of  approach  to  the  points  is 
the  same  in  both  writing  and  reading. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  durabilit}''  again,  I  would  just  re- 
mark that  for  books  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  for  books  printed 
in  the  ordinary  \va.j,  a  solution  of  gum-shellac  will  be  found 
to  be  an  excellent  preservative.  To  preserve  the  points,  we 
make  a  very  thin  solution  of  gum-shellac  and  put  it  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper  with  a  brush. 

Mr.  Kneass,  Jr. — That  would  be  very  expensive,  would  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — We  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  small  matter  so 
far  as  the  expense  is  concerned.  I  think  one  man  would  put  a 
coating  of  gum-§hellac  on  more  books  in  one  day  than  you 
would  have  a  demand  for  in  six  months. 

Mr.  HARFdNGTON. — How  Were  those  books  of  j^ours  made  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — They  were  all  made  with  a  style.  We.  yet  have 
the  press  upon  v/hich  all  our  first  experiments  were  struck  off. 
But  this  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  scholars  of  our 
institution.  Their  printing  press  is  this  slate,  and  their  type 
this  single  point. 

Thereupon  the  Convention  took  a  recess  till  eight  o'clock 

p.  M. 


EVENING    SESSION. 


The  Convention  reassembled  at  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Church- 
man, Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  business  in  order  was  the 
consideration  of  the  fourth  resolution,  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Business  Committee,  in  its  report  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Foster. — I  represent  the  Missouri  Institution,  and  we 
are  supposed  to  be  decided  advocates  of  the  Braille  system. 

I  do  not  recognize  it  as  being  Mr.  Braille's  system,  however. 
The  invention  dates  far  back  of  that.  Madame  Parodi  long 
ago  learned  to  write  by  sticking  pins  or  needles  through  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Next,  Charles  Barbier,  in  the  year  1825,  ar- 
ranged a  system  of  twelve  points  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
in  1829  Mr.  Braille  reduced  it  to  six  points. 

When  I  entered  the  institution,  one  of  the  first  objections  I 
found  to  the  Braille  system  was  the  immense  surface  it  occu- 
pied. I  wished  to  find  a  better  way  if  possible,  and  I  studied 
the  Braille  system  in  order  to  find  out  its  defects,  if  it  had 
any.  I  wanted  something  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
blind,  and.have  as  few  objections  and  as  few  disadvantages  as 
possible.'  Then  I  watched  the  pupils  in  my  own  and  other  in- 
stitutions, to  see  what  their  method  of  feeling  was. 

The  first  objection  I  had  to  the  Braille  system,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  the  space  it  occupied  ;  the  next  was  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  its  characters. 

(The  speaker  here  illustrated  his  criticisms  on  the  Braille 
alphabet  by  reference  to  the  Braille  forms  for  the  letters  "k," 
"a,"  "c,"  "m,"  "n"  and  "w,"  using  the  blackboard  for  the  pur- 
pose.) 

Here  let  me  remark  that  the  physiology  of  the  sense  of 
touch  is  very  little  known  and  very  imperfectly  understood, 
by  physicians  as  well  as  other  people.  In  Carpenter's  Physi- 
ology you  will  find  something  that  is  quite  complete  upon  this 
subject.  From  a  long  series  of  observations,  conducted  by 
Professor  Webster,  it  was  found  that  the  minimum  distance  on 
the  fingers  that  could  be  distinguished  or  appreciated  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  is  seven  one-hundredths  of  an  inch.  Some 
children,  not  all,  can  distinguish  that  there  are  two  points 
when  they  are  only  seven  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  apart. 
That  was  termed  by  the  discoverer  the  "  limit  of  confusion." 
At  the  distance  of  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  the  largest  number 
of  persons  were  found  to  be  able  to  detect  the  two  points. 

In  many  of  the  characters  used  by  Mr.  Braille,  as  "  k,"  "  w," 
"m,"  "u,"  and  others,  the  space  between  the  points  is  two- 
twelfths  of  an  inch.  The  finger  being  convex,  the  consequence 
is  that  it  touches  the  space  between  the  points,  and  the  sensa- 
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tion  is  indistinct,  so  that  "  k  "  is  liable  to  be  taken  for  "  a,"  "  b" 
for  "1,"  and  "  w"  for  "c"  or  "id."  Parts  of  these  letters  are 
also  liable  to  be  taken  for  punctuation  marks. 

Readers  almost  invariably  draw  their  fingers  towards  them 
in  reading ;  but  it  was  found,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
points  could  be  best  distinguished  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  little  papillce  must  be  struck  in  that  direction  in  order  to 
convey  a  distinct  sensation  to  the  brain.  Right  here  is  where 
the  system  failed.  We  made  them  strike  across.  When  we 
came  to  a  three-point  letter  the  finger  of  the  child  covered 
but  two  of  the  three  points. 

In  the  Braille  system  we  had  so  many  of  these  two-point 
and  three-point  letters,  that  I  became  disgusted  with  it  before 
I  was  in  the  institution  one  session,  and  was  ready  to  adopt 
any  system  that  would  better  it. 

Mr.  Wait  published  his  system  in  1868.  I  found  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  use  of  it.  The  finger  of  the  pupil  would  pass 
rapidly  across  the  page  in  a  direct  line.  The  little  papilloe 
caught  the  points  with  ease,  one  after  another;  there  was  no 
confusion,  and  the  child  could  read  it  rapidly. 

I  have  not  had  books  in  my  institution  to  test  it  among  the 
pupils  as  a  body,  but  have  used  the  alphabet,  teaching  it  to 
various  scholars.  I  took  a  class  of  seventeen,  ranging  in  age 
from  five  to  twenty-two.  One  of  them  learned  Mr.  Wait's 
signs  in  twenty-two  minutes,  and  the  whole  class  in  seventy- 
five  minutes.  That  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  could  be 
rapidly  learned,  and  that  it  possessed  advantages  over  the 
Braille  system. 

I  am  here,  therefore,  as  an  advocate  of  the  two-dot  system. 
Its  first  advantage  is  that  the  child  can  always  cover  the  space 
that  is  required  to  be  covered  in  reading  it,  and  never  has 
more  than  two  points  under  the  finger  at  the  same  time,  mov- 
ing from  the  left  side  of  the  page  toward  the  right,  carrying 
the  end  of  the  finger  toward  the  side  of  the  page,  and  not  the 
top,  and  thus  letting  the  points  strike  the  papillce  with  a 
"  tang,"  as  you  strike  the  tongue  of  a  Jew's  harp. 

The  only  idea  we  have  from  the  sense  of  touch,  I  call  resist- 
ance. The  points  strike  on  the  little  papillce  as  the  finger 
moves  rapidly  along,  and  the  brain  recognizes  the  stroke  im- 
mediately ;   there  are  no  more  than   two  points  under  the 
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finger  at  the  same  time,  and  there  are  no  dead,  vacant  places 
between  the  points. 

There  may  be,  and  are,  some  "words  elongated  by  this  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  word  "hallowed" 
is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer  from  right  to  left  than  in 
the  Braille  system.  I  do  not  consider,  however,  that  this  is 
any  objection  to  the  system,  because  the  finger  of  the  reader 
can  pass  over  it  so  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  Braille  system  is  its  ar- 
rangement of  punctuation  marks  mixed  with  the  letters. 

(The  speaker  again  made  explanations,  by  the  aid  of  the 
blackboard,  which  could  not  be  reported.) 

These  I  find  to  be  the  principal  objections  to  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. My  Trustees,  some  of  them,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it, 
but  are  willing  to  accept  my  construction  of  the  matter,  that  a 
point  system  is  better  than  lines  ;  but  we  had  better  not  cling 
to  the  Braille  arrangement  of  the  points  if  there  is  anything 
better ;  and  that  I  think  we  have  in  Mr.  Wait's  system. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Suppose  I  desire  to  instruct  my  classes  in 
that  system,  where  can  I  get  the  necessary  instruction  ?  Does 
Mr.  Wait  furnish  it  in  pamphlet  form  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — I  can  furnish,  to  any  one  who  would  like  it,  a 
single  page  which  contains  the  whole  of  it,  or  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  little  pamphlets  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
various  institutions.  Every  one  who  desires  can  easily  secure 
all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Foster. — Some  of  those  who  have  found  the  Braille  sys- 
tem a  decided  advantage  over  the  line  system,  are  greatly 
opposed  to  any  change  from  that.  We  have  a  lady  in  our 
institution  who  has  been  a  printer  in  Braille  for  some  time.  I 
had  her  print  off  the  alphabet.  After  she  had  printed  a  sheet 
she  took  it  up  and  ran  along  till  she  came  to  the  fourth  letter ; 
said  she,  "Tiiis  'd '  I  never  could  learn  in  the  world."  It  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Braille  "  d  " ! 

Mr.  Little. — Did  you  ever  experiment  in  writing  down  the 
page,  instead  of  across  it? 
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Mr.  Foster. — I  find  that  the  books  are  worn  a  little  more 
from  the  left  arm  and  right  arm  resting  on  the  page  than  they 
are  from  the  fingers.  If  you  will  bind  your  books  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  instead  of  the  present  way,  you  will  find  it  a  pre- 
ventive of  that  rubbing  to  some  extent.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  drawing  of  the  finger  in  any  other  direction  than 
from  left  to  right. 

Mr.  Wait. — I  would  suggest  in  answer  to  Mr.  Little's  ques- 
tion, that  in  reading  from  left  to  right,  the  fore-arm  is  a  lever 
that  moves  with  very  little  trouble,  and  we  have  that,  and  the 
motion  of  the  finger  also,  on  a  horizontal  plane.  The  book 
need  not  be  so  placed  that  the  motion  shall  be  directly  at 
right  angles  with  the  body.  But  with  regard  to  reading  and 
writing  up  and  down,  that  would  not  do  very  well,  because  we 
need  the  motion,  as  far  as  possible,  around  the  elbow,  on  a 
horizontal  plane. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON. — We  have  used  these  slates  or  writing  tab- 
lets in  our  Institution  for  about  four  or  five  months,  and  pro- 
bably six  months.  One  of  the  principal  blind  teachers  in  the 
Institution  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  send  and 
get  them,  and  I  told  him  that  if  they  proved  a  success,  the 
Institution  would  take  them.  So  he  brought  them  on,  and  at 
first  I  confess  that  I  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  them,  but  he 
put  the  pupils  to  work  on  them  and  they  learned  the  use 
of  them  very  rapidly.  After  learning,  quite  a  number  of  the 
pupils  came  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  and  asked  me  for 
paper  to  make  memoranda,  keep  accounts  on,  and  the  like. 
The  foreman  of  our  broom  shop  is  a  blind  boy,  who  has  full 
control  of  it.  He  keeps  all  his  own  accounts  in  that  system. 
We  like  the  slates  so  well  that  we  are  going  to  send  an  order 
for  more.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  practical  method  of 
writing  that  we  have  yet  found  in  that  Institution ;  and  writ- 
ing is  of  very  great  importance  to  any  pupil.  It  enables  him 
to  write  compositions  and  to  keep  accounts,  memoranda  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Wait. — I  wish  to  express  personally  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Foster  for  the  explanation  which  he  has  given  here,  bringing 
the  facts  touching  the  proper  position  of  the  finger,  and  the 
proper  direction  of  motion,  before  us,  in  the  light  of  anatomi- 
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cal  and  physiological  science.  It  is  not  often  that  questions 
touching  the  interests  of  the  blind  are  settled  upon  such  a  basis 
as  this,  and  when  we  are  able  to  settle  a  question  upon  such 
grounds  as  these,  as  well  as  from  common  observation,  we 
may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  we  are  going  in  the  right 
direction.  More  of  that  kind  of  study  and  investigation  would 
do  us  all  good. 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  was  called  for  and  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  word 
"American"  before  the  word  "Institutions,"  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Mr.  SiuRTEVANT  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"alphabet"  the  words  "as  arranged  by  Mr.  Wait."  Which 
motion  prevailed.         ;         '  ■    ■    ' 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted,  being  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

Resolved^  That  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet,  as 
arranged  by  Mr.  Wait,  should  be  taught  in  all  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  the 
following 

REPORT.  '  ^ 

Mr.  President : — Your  Committee  would  recommend  that 
the  discussion  of  topics  under  the  head  of  Employments  and 
Occupations  for  the  Blind,  be  conducted  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  Musical  Employments. 

2.  Literary  Pursuits. 

3.  Mechanical  Pursuits. 

4.  Commercial  Pursuits. 

5.  Domestic  Occupations. 

They  would  also  recommend  for  adoption  the  following  res- 
olution upon  the  first  head  : 

Resolved.,  That  the  aggregate  results  warrant  the  great  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Also  the  following  under  the  second  head,  and  recommend 
its  adoption  : 


Resolved^  That  the  mechanical  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  held  subordinate  to  their  intellectual  education. 

Also  the  following  under  the  third  head,  and  recommend 
its  passage : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  list  of  manual  arts 
taught  the  blind  in  our  institutions  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  to  take  up  the  report  item  by  item. 

Carried. 

The  first  resolution  recommended  by  the  report  was  then 
taken  up. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ  read  a  paper  relating  to  the  subject  of  this 
resolution,  by  way  of  discussion,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract: 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  music,  or  its  human- 
f  izing  and  elevating  influence  upon  men,  for  we  have  a  more 
practical  than  aesthetical  view  to  take  of  the  matter,  i.  e.  how 
to  adapt  music  to  the  blind,  or  vice  versa^  so  as  to  make  it  ar- 
tistically and  pecuniarily  of  the  most  benefit  to  them. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  one  branch  of 
education  at  much  length,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  as 
music  teachers  the  blind  can  compete  with  the  seeing  more 
successfully  than  in  literary  or  mechanical  pursuits. 

Ordinarily  the  length  of  time  which  is  necessary  to  educate 
a  good  literary  teacher,  is  not  granted  to  the  blind,  and  even 
after  they  are  properly  prepared,  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
they  could  obtain  positions  to  justify  their  studies  and  labor. 
While  as  mechanics  the  blind  can  not  compete  advantageously 
with  seeing,  or  machine  labor.  Therefore,  a  good  musical 
education  seems  yet  to  offer  to  the  blind  the  best  investment 
for  their  time  and  labor.  The  world  at  large  is  more  interested 
in  this  matter,  than  would  at  first  appear.  There  are  now  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  blind  persons  making  their  living 
by  teaching  music  to  seeing;  suppose  each  of  these  to  have 
an  average  of  twenty  different  pupils  in  ten  years,  we  have  a 
total  of  five  thousand  children  and  otliers,  who  are  either  suf- 
fering from  imperfect  instruction  bjMucompetent  blind  teach- 
ers, or  are  being  benefited  by  proper  instruction  from  com- 
petent ones. 
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Far  from  believing  blind  persons  to  be  endowed  with  more 
musical  talent  than  seeing,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  every 
blind  child,  unless  a  perfect  idiot,  should  have  a  fair  trial  in 
music,  and  that,  if  possible,  on  a  solo  instrument,  such  as  the 
piano,  the  flute,  or  some  brass  instrument,  and  in  solfeggio,  for 
at  least  one  session,  by  the  most  thorough  music  teacher  in 
the  school,  in  order  to  fully  search  for  the  least  spark  of  tal- 
ent, which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  benefit,  after  proper 
development.  Of  course,  this  will  necessitate  a  great  outlay 
of  money  for  additional  music  teachers,  but  if  States  can 
afford  to  engage  special  teachers  for  single  persons,  as  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  Oliver  Caswell,  and  others,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  every  State  can  afford  to  contract  extra  ex- 
pense, if  out  of  its  children  good  citizens  can  be  made,  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  remain  dependent  beings  for 
life. 

The  entrance  upon  special  musical  culture  (tiie  general  cul- 
ture in  this  case  means  singing  in  choirs,  choruses,  etc.,  which 
should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  taught  to  every  child  in 
school,)  should  not  take  place  so  as  to  throw  the  pupil  out  of 
his  literary  studies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  pupil  be  found 
apt  enough  to  be  educated  for  a  music  teacher,  extra  pains 
should  be  taken  with  him  in  his  literary  pursuits ;  for  in  what 
vocation  of  life  does  a  person  need  good  literary,  social,  and 
moral  culture  more  than  in  that  of  a  music  teacher. 

More  than  two  hours  per  day,  besides  the  choral  classes, 
should  not  be  devoted  to  music  in  the  first  few  years ;  later,  a 
few  more  hours  may  be  added,  of  course;  still,  always,  even 
up  to  the  graduating  hour,  a  good  share  of  the  pupil's  time 
and  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  other  branches. 

The  pianoforte  is  the  instrument  which  is  mostly  used  in 
this  country,  and  should  receive  the  greatest  share  of  the  pu- 
pil's attention,  the  cabinet  organ  and  melodeon  being  easily 
learned  in  connection  with  it,  and  through  it  a  great  many 
difficulties  of  playing  the  great  organ  are  surmounted. 

The  stringed  instruments,  most  especially  the  violin,  should 
be  taught  to  boys,  under  all  circumstances,  since  it  is  very  ben- 
eficial for  the  ear,  and  teaches  graceful  carriage  of  the  body. 
Playing  on  wind  instruments  (such  as  the  flute,  clarionet, 
cornet,  etc.,)  is  good  for  the  lungs,  and  should  be  used  moder- 
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ately.  The  study  of  harmony  and  instrumentation  is  very 
beneficial  for  those  far  enough  advanced.  Orchestra  playing 
educates  the  ear,  and  improves  in  time  greatly. 

Every  student  of  music  should  learn  at  least  as  much  of 
vocalizatioQ  as  will  enable  him,  or  her,  to  teach  singing 
classes,  schools,  and  church  choirs,  wherever  he  or  she  may 
go,  and,  if  possible,  assist  in  person  at  concerts,  or  other  pub- 
lic entertainments,  especially  for  benevolent  purposes. 

Specialities,  however,  should  not  be  made  of  either  of  the 
smaller  instruments,  or  of  the  voice. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  my  connection  with 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  have  known  of  young  men  and  women 
sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  very  fine  knowledge  of  the  flute, 
violin,  cornet,  or  the  use  of  the  voice,  who  were  as  helj)less  as 
children.  Were  it  not  that  these  had  picked  up  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano  to  make  a  living  with,  they  now  would  have 
reason  to  blame  their  teacher  for  his  remissness  in  not  think- 
ing for  them,  while  they  were  too  young  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

If  a  blind  person  could  play  the  flute  as  well  as  Quantz,  the 
violin  as  well  as  Yauxtemps,  the  cornet  like  Levy,  or  could 
sing  like  Malibran,  he  could  probably  get  an  engagement  in  a 
beer  saloon,  or  a  side  show  to  a  circus ;  whereas  if  he  knows 
the  piano  well,  and  can  pla}'  it  even  but  moderately,  he  will 
make  a  respectable  living  with  it,  as  long  as  good  teachers  are 
needed. 

The  question  of  sj'stems  of  notation  for  the  blind,  is  an 
important  oue  for  you  to  consider.  The  musicians  who  are 
obliged  to  memorize  their  music,  will  concur  with  me,  I  think, 
in  favor  of  the  point  system.  With  it,  a  musical  pupil  who 
has  suflicient  industry,  can  make  for  himself  a  very  respect- 
able musical  library,  and  keep  adding  to  it,  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  hold  a  style  and  press  on  the  one  end  of  it.  Any  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  blind  can  take  down  notes,  and  most  espe- 
cially write  their  own  music,  will  have  tlie  favor  of  the  blind 
musician.  True,  there  are  hundreds  of  blind  persons,  who  are 
good  musicians  and  successful  teachers,  without  the  aid  of  the 
slate  and  style  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  ease  things  a 
little  on  their  memory,  thereby'  leaving  more  space  for  the 
literary  studies^  which  no  pupil  should  ever  neglect. 
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I  can  not  pass  over  a  mania  existing  among  some  of  my  mu- 
sical colleagues,  namely :  the  composing  and  compiling  of 
special  instruction  books  for  the  blind,  which  disease  ought  to 
be  cured  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  If  children  must  be 
taught  from  musical  text  books,  make  them  acquainted  with 
standard  authors,  such  as  may  be  found  at  everybody's  piano, 
like  Richardson,  Peters,  Bayer,  Bertini,  Hunten,  and  others. 

Mr.  Wilhartitz  added  some  further  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  tuning  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wait. — A  great  deal  of  effort  may  be  made  for  the  mu- 
sical education  of  the  blind  not  in  the  direction  that  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results  to  the  greatest  number.  The  first  great 
object  in  view  is,  or  should  be,  that  the  pupils  may  be  quali- 
fied to  earn  a  living.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  matter  of  tuning  musical  instruments  should 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  in  our  institutions  commensurate 
with  the  important  relation  it  bears  to  the  question  of  their 
future  support.  There  is  a  blind  man  in  New  York  who  earns 
twenty-five  (? •"•liars  a  week  by  the  tuning  he  does,  and  his  em- 
ployers sa>  they  would  be  glad  to  have  every  tuner  in  their 
establishment  a  blind  man.  Blind  men,  they  say,  tune  more 
pianos  than  seeing  men.  How  can  that  be  ?  It  is  all  very  sim- 
ple. When  people  come  into  the  store  they  are  not  looking 
at  them  ;  they  go  right  on  with  their  work.  The  employers 
get  the  work,  and  that  is  what  they  are  after,  and  therefore 
they  feel  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  their  tuning 
done  by  blind  persons.  The  Boston  Institution  is  doing  an  ei 
cellent  work  in  that  respect — one  which  the  New  York  Insti  . 
tution  has  not  undertaken  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  is  ti 
educate  a  class  of  tuners,  and  go  to  the  factories,  if  necessary  _ 
and  get  employment  for  them  there.  The  Steinways  told  me 
that  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  young  man  ready  to  tune 
pianos  in  their  establishment  on  Fourteenth  street,  they  would 
give  him  a  chance.  The  young  men  are  taught  the  art  of 
tuning  while  they  are  in  the  Institution,  and  then  they  go 
right  out  into  a  good  business,  and  are  earning  money  for 
themselves.  It  does  not  require  any  capital ;  it  requires  only 
a  good  address,  a  good  ear,  practice,  patience,  and  decent,  gen- 
tlemanly manners. 
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I  believe  the  tuning  of  the  piano  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  the  females  in  our  institutions  to  an  occupa- 
tion by  which  many  of  them  may  secure  a  comfortable  and 
independent  support.  I  can  not  see  why  our  female  pupils 
should  not  be  taught  this  branch  as  well  as  the  males.  You 
may  say  they  have  not  the  mechanical  sense  the  boys  have. 
Why  not?  Because  we  do  not  give  them  a  chance  to  have  it. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  very  common  thing  for  women  to  have  a 
mechanical  tact  in  the  operation  of  the  sewing  machine.  We 
have  three  kinds  of  machines,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  the 
American,  and  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs.  They  are  constructed 
differently,  but  our  pupils  operate  them,  and  we  have  some 
who  operate  them  all  equally  well.  They  are  not  deficient  in 
natural  mechanical  skill.  It  has  been  in  my  mind  sometimes, 
whether  we  should  not  try  this  tuning  business  for  them. 

There  is  another  point  that  deserves  some  thought.  It  is 
the  propriety  of  this  thing  of  taking  a  young  man  who  has 
some  aptitude  for  music,  and  teaching  him  the  violin,  the 
flute,  or  some  other  instrument  of  that  general  character. 
For  what  purpose  ?  In  order,  as  a  general  thing,  that  he 
may  play  that  instrument  while  he  is  in  the  institution, 
and  give  it  up  as  soon  as  he  goes  out  of  it?  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  blind  fiddler.  We  in  New  York  know  what 
that  means ;  we  see  them  standing  on  the  street  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  lamp  posts.  For  that  reason  we  do  not 
teach  the  violin  in  that  institution,  and  would  not  consent  to 
to  do  it  at  all,  unless  we  had  an  absolute  guaranty  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  the  pupil's  slipping  away  gradually 
into  the  feeling  that  would  carry  him  out  into  the  world,  rely- 
ing for  his  daily  bread  upon  his  violin,  and  playing  it  on  the 
street  corners.  We  dropped  our  violin-teaching,  and  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  we  dropped  our  orchestra.  We  can  get 
along  without  either.  We  can  develop  the  lungs  without  the 
aid  of  the  flute.  So  far  as  physical  development  is  concerned, 
we  can  accomplish  that  without  the  aid  of  either  the  flute  or 
the  horn.  The  time  spent  in  teaching  them  the  orchestral  in- 
struments is  lost  time.  AVhen  they  leave  the  institution  their 
playing  is  all  broken  up  ;  they  can  not  use  their  instruments 
alone,  and  feel  that  their  time  spent  in  learning  to  phw  has 
been  wasted.    For  that  reason  we  have  given  it  up  entirely. 
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Another  matter — that  of  class  instruction.  It  is  common  to 
give  instruction  to  a  single  individual  at  a  time ;  can  anything 
be  gained  by  taking  two  at  a  time,  and  giving  them  the  same 
lesson  ?  We  are  trying  it  now  by  having  two  pupils  in  a  sin- 
gle room,  one  at  each  of  two  pianos,  or  sometimes  the  two  pu- 
pils at  one  piano,  and  the  teacher  at  the  other.  We  find,  we 
think,  that  the  work  they  do  in  this  way  in  half  an  hour,  is 
worth  more  than  they  can  do  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  them- 
selves, and  practicing  just  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  WiLHAKTiTZ. — I  believe  I  was  misunderstood  in  my  pa- 
per, in  reference  to  the  violin,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  only  to  de- 
velop the  lungs  that  the  flute  and  other  instruments  should  be 
used,  but  it  is  a  very  great  matter  of  entertainment,  and  will 
lead  the  pupils  occasionally  to  play  another  instrument  be- 
sides the  piano.  As  to  men  going  out  to  stroll  to  and  fro  over 
the  country  playing  the  violin,  we  have  had  four  graduates 
from  our  institution  who  were  tolerably  good  violinists  ;  I  did 
not  allow  them,  so  far  as  I  had  the  say  so^  to  use  any  more 
time  in  that  exercise  than  I  thought  was  good  for  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  music  had  to  be 
given  to  the  reconsidering  of  the  lessons  in  musical  pedagogy, 
the  study  of  the  piano,  or  debates  upon  musical  questions.  Of 
the  four  persons  referred  to,  not  one  has  taken  much  pains 
to  cultivate  the  violin  since  leaving  the  institution,  but  al- 
most all  of  them  have  pupils,  to  whom  they  are  teaching 
the  violin.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  know  more  than  one 
instrument.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  un- 
dertake the  entire  musical  instruction  of  a  place ;  it  is  not 
every  music  teacher  who  can  say,  "  I  am  going  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  musical  interests  of  this  town,  or  city ;  I  am 
going  to  organize  singing  classes,  play  the  organ  in  your 
church,  teach  your  young  men  the  violin,  and  your  young 
ladies  the  piano,  and,  if  enough  young  gentlemen  can  be  got 
together,  I  will  get  up  a  little  band,  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
for  amusement,  and  perhaps  give  concerts  after  a  while."  If  a 
blind  man  isan  go  into  a  town  and  do  that — if  he  settles  him- 
self down  there — by  and  by,  when  the  town  growls  up  into  a 
city,  as  towns  do  in  the  West,  he  wull  be  the  Professor  of  Mu- 
sic, ^ar  excellence^  and  no  seeing  man  in  creation  can  take  his 
place  from  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  only  the 
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piano,  by  and  by  a  young  lady  comes  along  who  looks  a  little 
better  than  he  does,  and  proposes  to  teach  the  piano,  and  the 
people  at  once  go  for  the  young  ladj^,  and  leave  him  to  starve. 
I  think  that  everything  in  the  way  of  music  that  can  be 
taught  to  a  blind  man  is  a  benefit  to  him,  and  if  the  pupil  is 
properly  warned  in  due  time,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
his  dwindling  down  into  a  strolling  fiddler. 

Mr.  Knapp. — I  wish  to  allude  to  one  point  merely  that  has 
been  brought  out.  Though  entertaining  a  profound  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  worthy  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  I  must  dissent  from  his  views  in  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  the  violin.  In  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
we  are  too  apt  to  look  at  it  from  our  stand-point  and  ask 
whether  it  reflects  credit  upon  ourselves.  We  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  these  blind  persons, 
and  look  at  the  matter  purely  from  their  stand-point  and  shape 
our  plans  entirely  for  their  good. 

There  is  a  very  important  reason  for  teaching  every  blind 
person,  as  far  as  he  can  acquire  any  knowledge  of  music,  the 
violin — every  male  person  I  mean.  Music  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  It  fills  a  great  want;  and  that  is 
the  want  of  companionship.  Place  us  away  from  home  and 
without  any  one  to  commune  with  us,  without  the  ability  to 
wander  out  in  the  country  and  gaze  upon  nature,  and  we 
would  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  Take  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  person  about  our  Institutions  at  his  leisure 
moments — without  something  to  fill  the  place  that  with  us 
who  see  is  filled  by  the  daily  newspaper,  the  mind  will  inevi- 
tably retrograde.  We  want  something  to  speak  to  us.  Music 
will  do  that.  It  is  something  the  influence  of  which  refines. 
It  is  our  brother  and  our  sister  talking  to  us.  A  person  going 
out  upon  the  street  corner,  and  standing  there  and  fiddling 
even,  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  occur.  Suppose  the 
violin  had  not  been  taught  to  that  person — he  would  have 
gone  out  and  probably  done  something  worse.  That  is  his 
status.  You  have  elevated  him  to  the  point  where  he  will  go 
and  stand  on  the  street  corner  and  fiddle  for  a  living  for  him- 
self. If  he  had  not  that  power  he  would  be  a  miserable  beg- 
gar, to  say  the  least.  The  violin  does  not  take  him  there. 
Give  him  something  to  comfort  him.    Many  a  boy  that  could 
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see  has  been  kept  from  association  witli  the  vile  in  the  even- 
ing, by  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  violin,  and  play- 
ing the  violin  in  the  home  circle. 

Other  instruments  they  can  not  carry  about.  The  violin  is 
particularly  a  companion.  The  danger,  if  there  is  any,  lies  in 
giving  them  a  little  knowledge  of  it.  Give  them  the  best 
knowledge  of  it  possible.  Teach  them  to  respect  themselves 
and  keep  out  of  bad  company,  and  you  have  accomplished  all 
that  is  necessary.  If  we  deprive  them  of  that  instrument,  I 
do  not  see  what  they  can  substitute  for  it.  If  we  w^ere  shut 
out  from  companionship  as  they  are,  if  we  could  sit  down  and 
draw  sweet  strains  of  music  from  the  violin,  surely  it  would 
be  an  acquisition  we  would  be  very  anxious  to  make,  and 
very  loth  to  lose. 

I  could  relate  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation which  have  settled  my  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Where  men  were  utterly  miserable  and  made  every  body 
miserable  around  them  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their 
sight,  the  violin  sweetened  their  temper  and  they  became  not 
only  coirvparatively  happy,  but  absolutely  happy. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  play  the  piano  a  little  and  I  fiddle  a  little.  I 
believe  the  remarks  of  the  three  gentlemen  last  upon  the 
floor  are  in  the  main  correct.  While  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
time  well  spent  to  make  a  specialty  of  teaching  the  violin 
anywhere,  the  piano,  well  taught,  teaches  the  pupil  to  become 
almost  a  self-instructor.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  blind 
fiddlers  are  dissipated  characters,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  violin  is  splendid  company,  and  as  for  myself,  if  I  could 
not  make  myself  useful  in  any  other  way,  to  please  my  friends 
I  would  fiddle.  I  never  knew  one  note  from  another  on  the 
piano,  until  I  w^ent  to  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  now  I 
would  feel  quite  at  home  to  teach  the  piano  anywhere.  I 
believe  that  the  culture  of  music  has  a  great  tendency  to 
elevate  a  man.  Educate  your  pupils  above  this  idea  of  getting 
a  livelihood  by  fiddling  on  the  street  corners. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — I  am  in  favor  of  the  violin^  but 
very  much  opposed  to  the  Addle.  That,  however,  is  not  what 
I  rose  to  talk  about.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  blind 
might  be  taught  in  classes.    Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
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and  an  organ  in  one  room.  Mr.  Webb  was  our  teacher.  He 
had  the  pupils  arranged  in  several  classes,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Messenger,  now  a  successful  music  teacher  and 
organist  in  Brooklyn,  were  in  the  class.  I  recollect  of  our 
taking  the  overture  to  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  in  that  class, 
and  that  the  teacher  spent  an  hour  with  the  four.  Some 
would  know  the  lesson  better  than  the  others.  I  think  there 
were  two  or  three  lessons  a  week,  and  there  was  a  monitor 
who  was  present  at  other  times.  Sometimes  the  pupils  played 
in  concert,  and  sometimes  they  played  diiferent  pieces  at  the 
same  time.  When  playing  in  concert,  those  who  happened  to 
be  deficient  in  time,  were  admonished  of  it.  When  they 
played  different  pieces  at  the  same  time,  it  taught  them  con* 
centration.  One  would  play  a  fast  piece,  and  another  a  slow 
piece.  That  method,  however,  was  discontinued,  when  Mr. 
Webb  ceased  to  be  our  teacher,  and  another  teacher  was 
brought  in.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  for  its  being  dis- 
continued, unless  it  was  the  different  disposition  of  the 
teacher. 

I  am  prepared  to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  about  piano 
tuning.  Facts  are  good  arguments  upon  any  question.  I 
knew  a  blind  man,  years  ago,  in  Boston,  who  was  not  a  player, 
and  I  never  heard  him  sing,  but  he  could  tune  pianos,  and  do 
it  well.  He  was  employed  in  the  Institution,  in  taking  charge 
of  one  of  the  shops.  He  married,  and  his  salary  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  accordingly  gave  up 
his  position  as  a  teacher,  and  supported  his  family  well,  by 
tuning  pianos  at  a  dollar  apiece. 

Two  years  agp,  in  passing  through  one  of  the  large  piano 
manufactories  in  Boston,  I  was  introduced  to  a  blind  man, 
who  was  the  head  tuner  of  the  establishment,  and  who  re- 
ceived fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  name  was  Joseph 
Wood.  I  think  he  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Institution.  In 
that  Institution  the  pupils,  I  believe,  are  taught  to  tune.  May 
not  this  be,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  one  solution  of  the 
question :  What  shall  the  blind  girls  do  to  support  themselves 
after  they  leave  school?  I  know  two  ladies  in  Arkansas,  that 
have  tuned  pianos  successfully.  In  that  State,  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  apiece  is  the  price  for  tuning.    Ten  dollars  is  "  the 
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usual  price,"  but  as  a  special  favor,  "  seeing  it  is  you,"  you  can 
get  it  done  for  five. 

I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  get  an  old  piano,  that  will  not 
"be  spoiled  by  tuning,  and  set  our  girls  and  boys  to  work  to 
learn  tuning. 

Mr,  Foster. — It  is  an  idea  of  mine,  that  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  we  should  educate  them  with  a  view  to  their  be- 
coming teachers  of  the  seeing.  In  order  to  do  that,  they 
should,  during  their  course  of  instruction,  have  opportunities 
given  them  for  teaching  the  seeing. 

I  propose  to  ask  my  trustees  to  allow  me  to  designate  one 
room  as  the  teachers'  room,  and  into  that  room  I  will  put  my 
most  advanced  pupils  as  teachers.  I  will  say  to  our  citizens : 
"  We  can  devote  so  many  hours  to  teaching  children  music  in 
our  Institution,  and  if  you  will  send  your  children  there  at 
such  and  such  times  in  the  week,  we  will  teach  them  music." 
Over  these  seeing  children,  we  will  put  one  of  our  blind  pu- 
pils, and  train  him  to  teach  them  music. 

We  can  not  say  that  they  are  as  competent  to  teach  their 
fellow  pupils  as  a  seeing  professor  would  be.  "There  should 
be  a  pair  of  eyes  on  one  side  of  the  house,  or  the  other,"  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  blind  man,  said  when  he  married  a  seeing 
lady. 

The  pupil  will  be  far  more  benefited  by  teaching  a  seeing 
person,  than  by  instructing  one  of  his  own  class. 

Mr.  Morrison. — A  great  many  of  the  failures  of  our  blind 
teachers  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  prepared  for 
the  work.  I  believe  that  in  the  Paris  Institution, — perhaps  in 
Boston,  also, — where  pupils  are  admitted  into  the  advanced 
class  in  music,  they  agree,  that  unless  they  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  degree,  they  will  not  engage  in  teaching.  If  we  were 
more  particular  in  regard  to  those  whom  we  encourage  to  go 
into  the  teaching  of  music,  the  community  would  have  more 
confidence  in  our  teachers. 

I  think,  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind,  we  should  encourage 
in  the  pupils  the  feeling,  that  the  "  entertainment "  they  need 
is  their  every  day  work.  I  do  not  think  we  have  time  to  spare 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  this  and  that  one  to  perform  up- 
on this  and  that  instrument  of  music.    The  necessities  of  life 
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come  first.  Our  merchants  and  lawyers  have  to  find  their  en- 
tertainment in  their  business  and  professions.  I  really  think, 
that  in  many  of  our  institutions  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  the 
blind  who  have  no  musical  capacity,  and  who  do  not  propose 
to  make  themselves  thorough  teachers,  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  out  to  teach  music  in  small  towns,  in  the  country,  or 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
Boston,  talking  to  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  successful 
blind  teachers  of  music  in  the  world,  he  told  me,  that  in  five 
years  he  had  sent  out  twenty-four  successful  music  teachers. 
He  told  me  how  he  had  done  it,  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  new.  After  preparing  a  young  man,  or  woman,  to  teach,  he 
would  not  send  him,  or  her,  out  with  a  diploma;  but  would 
seek  for  a  suitable  place  for  that  person  to  teach.  If  the  pupil 
was  a  first  rate  teacher,  he  found  him  a  place  in  some  large 
city;  if  his  ability  was  not  first  class,  he  found  him  a  location 
in  some  smaller  place. 

He  gave  me  the  history  of  several  instances  of  the  kind. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Bangor,  Maine,  stating  to  him 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  was  thoroughly  prepared  to 
teach  music,  and  received  an  answer  from  his  friend,  telling 
him  not  to  come.  Said  the  letter  :  "We  have  sixteen  music 
teachers  here  now ;  you  had  better  send  him  to  another  place." 
He  wrote  back,  however,  that  if  there  were  sixteen  music 
teachers  there,  there  must  be  something  to  do,  and  said,  "We 
will  come  on."  They  went.  They  got  there  one  snowy  day. 
He  called  on  his  friend.  "Well,"  said  he,  "you  see  I  have 
come."  Said  his  friend:  "  Very  well,  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  for  you."  Said  Mr.  Campbell:  "I  want  you,  in  the  first 
place,  to  introduce  me  to  your  mayor,  and  all  your  prominent 
citizens."  They  went  and  talked  to  a  number  of  prominent 
persons,  and  invited  them  to  a  concert,  to  be  given  on  a  cer- 
tain evening.  His  friend  suggested  to  him,  to  get  a  hall  that 
would  hold  comfortably  some  two  or  three  hundred  people. 
Said  he:  "No,  sir;  we  want  the  largest  churcli  in  the  city." 
They  also  wanted  a  large  organ.  They  secured  that.  Then 
he  sent  out  tickets  to  all  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  place, 
and  to  all  the  music  teachers.  The  night  for  the  concert  came, 
and  the  house  was  crowded,  so  that  all  who  came  could  not 
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get  in.  The  first  time  the  young  man  played  he  used  the  or- 
gan ;  the  next  time  he  had  liim  come  to  the  piano.  The  six- 
teen music  teachers  were  sitting  all  in  a  row  on  the  front 
seats.  He  had  called  on  the  whole  sixteen,  and  they  were  all 
present.  The  second  piece  he  played,  one  of  the  music  teach- 
ers— a  German  lady — went  up  on  the  stage  and  watched  him, 
and  when  he  got  through,  she  clapped  her  hands  in  applause. 
The  result  was  an  ovation.  After  he  had  got  through,  Mr. 
Campbell  stated  to  the  audience,  that  this  young  man  had 
come  there  to  teach  music,  and  invited  those  who  wished  to 
place  themselves,  or  their  children,  under  his  tuition,  to  give 
in  their  names  ;  and  that  night,  before  leaving  the  stage,  he 
received  pupils  enough  to  amount  to  a  very  handsome  sum, 
and  in  less  than  six  months  from  that  time,  nine  of  those  very 
music  teachers  were  taking  lessons  of  him. 

Another  instance  he  related  to  me  was  that  of  a  young  wo- 
man. Dr.  Howe  was  discouraged  as  to  her  success,  and 
wanted  to  take  her  away ;  however,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  her 
lessons,  and  at  last  concluded  to  let  her  go  out  and  teach 
music  in  a  small  place,  in  a  small  way.  Soon  after  going  to 
the  place,  however,  he  found  that  whoever  had  the  piano  class, 
must  play  the  organ  also.  He  told  them  she  could  not  come 
at  once.  He  said  she  could  not  leave  Boston  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  would  be  along  at  such  a  time.  He  took  her  home  and 
turned  her  whole  attention  to  organ-playing.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  took  her  back,  and  she  took  charge  of  the 
music  class  and  of  the  organ,  and  whenever  she  got  to  a  hard 
place  on  the  organ,  she  came  to  him  for  help ;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded well. 

He  stated  to  me  that  of  the  twenty-four  successful  teachers 
he  had  sent  out,  all  but  one  had  returned  to  him  the  money 
he  had  expended  on  them ;  and  that  one  was  teaching  success- 
fully, though  he  did  not  pay.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

In  any  place  where  we  put  forth  the  same  effort  that  Mr. 
Campbell  did,  we  can  secure  situations  for  our  pupils  that  will 
be  remunerative,  not  only  for  our  pupils  in  music,  but  in  other 
branches. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 
6 
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The   Convention  adjourned  till  half  past  eight  o'clock  to 
morrow  mornins;. 


THIRD    DAY. 


Thursday,  August  10. 

MOENING   SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  and  was  called  to  order,  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock,  by  the  President. 

Religious  services  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp. 

Mr.  Chukchman  presented  the  following  communication  : 

Boston,  August  5, 1871. 

Mr.  W.  H.  CnvRcaMA-^.— Dear  Si?-  /—Yours  of  July  26tb, 
enclosing  order  for  an  excursion  ticket,  has  been  received,  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  have  thought  until  quite 
recently  that  I  should  attend  the  Convention,  but  have  decided 
that  it  might  be  best  not  to. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  the  agent  of  the  National  Association  for 
publishing  literary  and  musical  works  for  the  blind,  in  the 
raised  letters,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  on  to  see  me,  and 
wishes  to  interest  me  in  his  enterprise.  Also  Mr.  Patten,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  wishes  me  to  join  or  aid  them  in  their 
enterprise.  Also  Mr.  Sherrod,  of  Washington,  wishes  me  to 
join  him,  and  I  have  to  make  them  all  the  same  answer.  That 
is,  I  have  made  my  proposition  to  all  of  the  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  good  faith,  and  I  can  not  make  any  change,  or 
seemingly  favor  one  enterprise  more  than  another,  until  I 
hear  the  decision  or  the  result  of  the  Convention,  If  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  institutions  could  not  agree  upon  some 
general  plan  of  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  blind,  it 
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would  be  time  enough  then  to  see  what  the  next  best  plan 
would  be  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  many  improvements 
etc.,  that  I  have  thought  out,  and  should  have  to  suggest,  in 
all  departments  in  the  works  for  the  blind. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  P.  RUGGLES. 

Mr.  Wait  submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

Mr.  President : — The  Committee  on  Business  report  the 
following,  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  President  appoint  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

Also,  that  they  have  considered  the  resolution  upon  the 
subject  of  line  characters,  and  report  the  following  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  recommend  its  adoption: 

2.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  favor 
of  the  American  institutions  the  books  printed  in  the  modified 
Roman  lower  case  type,  known  as  the  "Boston  letter,"  and, 
also,  those  printed  in  the  combined  system  of  the  capital  and 
angular  lower  case  letter.  / 

Also,  that  they  have  considered  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Morrison,  upon  the  subject  of  the  "American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,"  and  report  back  the  same  amended,  so 
as  to  read  as  follows,  and  recommend  its  passage  : 

Whereas,  An  Institution  has  been  established,  and  s  in 
successful  operation  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  "The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind," 
whose  obje(5t  is  to  furnish  books  and  school  apparatus  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  at  cost  to  those  who  are  able  to 
buy,  and  gratuitously  to  the  indigent  blind ;  and. 

Whereas,  This  Institution  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  endorsed  in  several  other  States  by 
acts  of  incorporation,  organization  of  auxiliary  boards  of  trus- 
tees, legislative  appropriations,  and  numerous  private  contri- 
butions ;  and, 
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Whereas,  "The  National  Association  for  Printing  Literary 
and  Musical  Works  for  the  Blind,"  located  at  FMladelphia,  has 
united  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  said  "American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind ;  "   and, 

Whereas,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  pioneer  of  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  by  whose  efforts  so  many  valu- 
able books  in  raised  letters  have  been  published,  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  said  "American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind ; "  and, 

Whereas,  We  have  assurance  that  the  Trustees  of  said 
"American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind"  are  ready  to  print 
in  any  kind  or  kinds  of  type,  which  may  be  approved  by  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
in  this  convention,  or  hereafter  ;   therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  objects  of  the 
"  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  and  we  do  hereby 
commend  said  Institution  to  the  patronage  of  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  blind  themselves, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 
Thos.  H.  Little,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  adopt  the  first  resolution  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  appointed  0.  O.  Harrington,  of  Iowa,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
port be  postponed  for  the  present,  in  view  of  other  business 
yet  to  come  up,  which  was  properly  antecedent  to  it. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Little  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  publication," 
and  to  make  all  needful  arrangements  for  printing  and  distrib- 
uting the  same. 
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Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ  moved  to  amend,  by  striking  out  the  word 
"  tliree,"  and  inserting  the  word  "  one  "  in  its  place. 

The  amendment  did  not  prevail. 

The  original  motion,  as  made  by  Mr.  Little,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  all  the  essays  read  before  this  Convention 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  to  be  used  at 
their  discretion. 

Adopted. 

By  Mr.  Anagnos: 

Resolved.,  That  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children  should  be 
received  and  educated  at  the  institutions  for  the  blind. 

Which  was  referred,  under  the  rule,  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Churchman. — I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  per- 
haps I  may  do  so  at  this  time  as  well  as  at  another. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
so  far  as  this  institution  is  concerned,  you  are,  one  and  all  of 
you,  as  welcome  here  for  three  weeks  as  you  are  for  three 
days,  and  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  remain,  and 
continue  the  Convention  as  long  as  you  consider  it  expedient 
for  yourselves  and  the  cause. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  invite  such  of  the  members  as 
feel  that  they  can  not  stay  with  us,  socially,  a  while  after  the 
Convention  shall  adjourn,  to  remain  at  least  over  the  Sab- 
bath. We  will  be  glad  to  have  them  stay  as  long  as  they 
have  time  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  desire,  if  practicable,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  session,  to  give  you  some  opportunity  to  pass  over 
our  city,  and  visit  the  other  institutions  located  at  this  point- 
particularly  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  is  my  wish  to  procure  carriages 
and  take  the  Convention  to  these,  and  some  two  or  three  oth- 
er prominent  points,  at  least. 

The  delegates  traveling  north  to  Chicago,  over  the  Peru 
and  Indianapolis  line,  are  to  be  furnished  with  return  passes, 
on  certificates  of  membership  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
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vention.  All  persons  desiring  such  certificates,  will  please 
hand  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  that  he  may  make  them 
out  for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  road. 

One  other  point :  We  would  be  glad  to  have  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
look  through  our  institution.  We  have  no  school  in  session  at 
the  present  time,  but  our  buildings  are  here,  and  if  any  of  the 
members  would  like  to  pass  through  the  several  apartments, 
you  can  go,  either  singly  or  in  a  body.  We  would  like  to  show 
you  our  heating  apparatus  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
our  buildings.  I  therefore  invite  any  who  may  wish  to  go 
through,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Ballard,  our  Steward,  or  Miss  Sco- 
field,  one  of  our  teachers. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  not  leave  us  until  you  have 
^iven  us  a  pretty  thorough  examination ;  so  that,  if  any  sug- 
gestions occur  to  you  in  regard  to  our  arrangements,  in  any 
particular,  that  may  be  of  advantage  to  us,  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  such  suggestions, 
and  will  receive  them  kindly. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three,  by  the  Chair,  to  prepare  suitable  acknowledgements  of 
the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Convention. 

Carried. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Williams,  Morrison  and 
Lord. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  be  re- 
quested to  write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  expressing 
to  him  the  kindly  feeling  of  its  members  towards  him  person- 
ally, their  sympathy  for  him  in  his  ill  health,  and  their  sincere 
regret  on  account  of  his  inability  to  be  present  with  them  in 
this  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Lord,  from  a  special  Committee,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing 

EEPORT. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  instruct  the  blind  m 
the  same  institution  with  deaf  mutes. 
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The  committee  to  wliom  the  foregoing  resolution  was  re- 
ferred, would  present  the  following,  as  among  the  reasons  sus- 
taining it : 

1.  Deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  differ  from  each  other,  even  f 
more  widely  than  either  class  differ  from  those  having  all  their  \ 
senses  ;    these  differences,   constitutional  or  incidental,  are 
such,  that  they  can  not  be  intimately  associated  without  un- 
pleasant results. 

2.  The  modes  of  instruction  peculiar  to  each  class  are  en- 
tirely unlike  and  incompatible. 

3.  When  both  classes  are  instructed  together,  the  mutes, 
being  usually  more  numerous  than  the  blind,  are  likely  to  en- 
gross a  still  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
officers. 

4.  The  experience  of  institutions  for  both  classes  shows, 
that,  while  the  department  for  mutes  prospers,  and  its  inmates 
increase  with  the  population,  the  growth  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment is  almost  invariably  retarded. 

Tour  Committee  believe,  that  in  new  States,  where  the' 
number  of  blind  pupils  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution,  it  is  far  better  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  these  pupils  in  some  neighboring  institution, 
till  such  time  as  the  State  has  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  blind 
pupils,  and  has  established  an  institution  of  its  own. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ^ 

A.  D.  Lord, 
T.  H.  Little, 

J.  F,  TOMLINSON, 

H.  H.  Johnson, 
G.  L.  Smead, 

Coimnittee. 

Mr.  Churchman  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Lord. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  report,  for  the 
course  that  the  committee  recommend.  It  is  too  true,  that 
many  of  our  States  have  gone  forward  and  established  their 
institutions,  without  regarding  the  intimations  they  have  re- 
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ceived  in  regard  to  this  subject;  and,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
have  deeply  regretted,  when  subsequently  in  the  East,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  they  saw  well-established  institu- 
tions, that  they  had  taken  the  course  they  did.  It  is  time  now 
that  we  should  speak  authoritatively  upon  such  points.  I 
know  we  can  not  expect  to  control  Legislatures  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  command  regard  for  our  utterances ;  but  if  we  can 
speak  in  an  advisory  manner,  and  be  heard  by  the  public,  or 
by  those  who  have  the  control  of  these  interests,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  do  so. 

I  have  in  my  mind,  several  institutions  with  whose  history 
I  am  familiar,  from  having  received  all  their  reports  and  read 
them  with  care  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in 
the  case  of  njany  institutions,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  for  them  if  they  had  not  been  established  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  they  were.  Not  reaching  above  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  seventeen,  or  twenty  pupils,  better,  much  bet- 
ter would  it  have  been,  if  they  had  not  had  an  existence  at 
all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  better,  by 
far,  have  provided  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils  in  the  Wis- 
consin Institution  for  some  years  to  come,  and  thus  made  it 
more  efficient  in  every  respect ;  the  classes  larger,  the  teach- 
ers would  be  more  ambitious  to  excel,  with  increased  power  to 
act  upon  their  pupils  as  they  could  not  upon  smaller  classes. 

After  the  Institution  of  Maryland  was  opened  in  a  fine 
building  in  Baltimore,  if  the  State  of  Virginia  had  been 
pleased  to  send  its  blind  pupils  there  for  a  period  of  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  it  would  have  been  very  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  class  in  both  States. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  evils  connected  with  the  com- 
mencing of  a  feeble  institution.  I  think  it  must  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  expense  must  be  very  much  greater  than 
where  there  is  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  number;  and  there 
are  likely  to  be  objections  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  the  whole  plan  of  attempting  to  educate  the  blind. 

From  my  personal  acquaintance  with  institutions  that  have 
been  commenced  in  this  manner,  and  from  the  lack  of  disci- 
pline and  scholarship  in  every  department,  which  seems  to  be 
incidental  to  a  feeble  existence  of  this  sort,  I  feel  that  this 
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matter  should  be  urged  upon  the  public,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  exert  any  influence. 

Mr.  Churchman. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  case  of  this 
kind  that  has  recently  occurred,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana. In  the  replies  which  were  received  to  the  first  circular 
issued  in  regard  to  this  Convention,  the  Suj^erintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in- 
formed me,  that  the  last  Legislature  of  Louisiana  had  separated 
the  two  departments,  and  had  taken  steps  for  the  organization 
of  a  distinct  institution  for  the  blind.  This  has  been  done, 
too,  after  the  incurring  of  a  very  heavy  expense  for  buildings. 
They  have  a  building  at  Baton  Rouge,  large  enough,  perhaps, 
to  accommodate  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  several  of  the  adjoining  States.  They  seem 
to  have  at  last  become  aware  of  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  union  of  the  two  institutions,  and  to  have  retraced 
their  steps,  although  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Little. — Having  had  some  experience  myself  in  the 
working  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  and  have 
observed  personally,  all  of  the  evils  Dr.  Lord  has  referred  to, 
and  more  too.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  action  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  were  put  upon  record,  and  within  the 
reach  of  those  persons  who  have  the  regulation  of  such  mat- 
ters. It  is  high  time  that  the  institutions  for  the  blind  be  no 
longer  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Anagnos. — Besides  what  Dr.  Lord  has  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  small,  feeble  institutions,  there  is  another  thing  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  blind,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  two  things — work 
and  music.  We  expect  to  have  very  few  among  them  so  cul- 
tivated as  to  become  good  teachers  in  other  branches,  and  be 
able  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  that  way.  So  they  depend  on 
their  work  and  music. 

To  provide  a  good  workshop,  furnished  with  all  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  tools,  the  means  supplied  to  the  institu- 
tions of  some  of  the  States  will  not  sulEce ;  and  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  a  suitable  outfit  for  a  good  music  depart- 
ment. 
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How  can  an  institution  with  an  appropriation  of  from  six 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  musical  department  and  a  work 
department,  expect  to  prepare  good  music  teachers  and  me- 
chanics ? 

I  would  like  for  this  Convention  to  decide  upon  the  propri- 
ety of  establishing  institutions,  where  there  is  a  number  of 
pupils  less  than  twenty-five,  and  without  having  first  secured 
the  means  necessary  to  support  them  and  make  them  efi'ective. 
It  would  be  far  better  in  such  cases,  as  Dr.  Lord  has  said,  to 
have  no  institutions  at  ail,  and  to  let  the  pupils  go  to  the 
other  institutions. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON. — As  I  am  probably  more  interested  in  this 
matter  of  dual  institutions  than  most  superintendents  present, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Our  Institution  is  probably  the  largest  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe,  at  the  last  Convention  held  by 
the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  similar  resolution  to 
this  was  passed,  and  yesterday,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Mac 
Intire,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  he  requested  that  we  should  get  up  some  such 
resolution  as  this,  and  pass  it,  giving  some  of  the  reasons 
stated  here. 

It  seems  desirable  on  the  part  of  all,  that  these  two  classes 
of  institutions  should  be  sejDarated.  The  blind  always  disdain 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  equally  in- 
clined to  look  down  upon  the  blind.  It  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  our  Institution  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequent,  for  a  blind 
boy  to  receive  a  new  phrenological  bump  from  the  fist  of  a 
deaf  mute.  Even  if  we  have  different  sleeping  rooms  and  dif- 
ferent recitation  rooms  for  the  two  classes,  yet  if  they  so 
much  as  pass  each  other  any  where  about  the  premises,  it  is 
never  improbable  that  something  of  this  kind  will  happen. 

There  is  another  objection  to  keeping  these  two  dissimilar 
classes  together.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Superintendent  to 
do  as  well  by  both  as  he  might  be  able  to  do  by  one  alone ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  his  attention  is  divided ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  two  classes,  in  their  requirements  and  pecu- 
liarities, are  very  unlike.  The  deaf  and  dumb  require  more 
attention  than  the  blind,  especially  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar language;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  receive  more  atten- 
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tion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  blind  are  apt  to  be  neglected. 
There  is  great  danger  of  overlooking  and  neglecting  the  trades 
and  occupations  which  should  be  taught  to  the  blind.  They 
should  be  especially  cared  for  in  this  regard,  because,  while 
the  pupils  of  the  other  class,  when  they  leave  the  institution, 
can  go  home  and  at  once  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  engage 
in  almost  any  other  kind  of  manual  labor,  the  blind  can  not. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  the  blind  pupils  have  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  not  decreased.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  have  increased  more  rapidly  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rate from  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  not;  but  they  have  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have.  I  think 
the  reason  they  have  not  increased  in  a  greater  degree,  is  that 
the  institution  is  pretty  well  filled,  and  while  the  parents  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  let  them  come 
to  the  institution,  the  mother  of  a  blind  child  very  much  re- 
grets to  part  with  him,  and  the  Superintendent,  having  a  great 
many  applications  from  the  deaf  and  dumb,  does  not  exert 
himself  to  bring  in  the  blind,  whereas  it  requires  exertion  to 
do  so.    I  think  perhaps,  that  is  the  reason. 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  show  no  partiality,  and  to 
look  after  one  class  as  much  as  the  other;  but  I  have  been 
afraid  sometimes  that  I  am  a  little  remiss  in  this  direction. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Knapp  offered  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  Business  Committee  be  requested  to  re- 
port a  resolution,  embodying  their  views  and  experience  on 
the  comparative  annual  appropriations,  necessary  to  conduct 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Adopted. 

The  Convention  took  up  for  consideration,  that  part  of  the 
Report  of  the  Business  Committee  which  was  not  acted  upon 
when  the  Convention  adjourned  last  night. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution 
contained  in  the  report,  to-wit :  That  the  mechanical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  should  be  held  subordinate  to  their  intel- 
lectual education — 
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Mr.  Chapin. — (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.) 
— I  am  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  being  very  brief.  The 
industrial  department,  as  well  as  the  literary  department,  has, 
for  probably  twenty  years,  claimed  much  of  my  attention,  and 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  much  of  the  experience  of 
various  institutions  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  willing  to 
accord  the  highest  praise  to  the  musical  and  literary  depart- 
ments of  our  institution,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  report  the 
fact  that  very  much  the  larger  proportion  of  our  pupils, 
whether  adults  or  children,  are  unable,  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tution, to  pursue  successfully,  as  a  business,  any  other  than 
some  branch  of  the  industrial  department.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  that  department  which  embraces  the  mass  of  our  pupils, 
should  not  be  considered  as  subordinate.  Indeed,  upon  the 
principle  of  legislating  for  the  largest  number,  I  would  place 
it  above  the  other  departments.  Not  that  I  think  more  of  the 
mechanical  department  than  I  do  of  either  of  the  others,  but 
I  would  subordinate  nothing ;  they  are  all  three  necessities 
for  the  blind. 

There  is  a  great  moral  feature  in  this  question  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Occupation  is  a  necessity  to  the  blind ; 
and  without  occupation,  and  some  amount  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port connected  with  it,  they  can  not  fail  to  become  demoral- 
ized. Idleness  is  bad  enough  in  its  effect  upon  any  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  idleness  for  the  man  who  has  not 
the  same  resources  of  thought,  of  interest  and  of  amusement 
that  the  seeing  have.  They  are  as  industrious  as  any  other 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  have  a  desire  to  support 
themselves. 

Mr.  Anagnos. — If  you  will  take  into  consideration,  the  injury 
which  will  be  done,  in  the  economy  of  our  institutions,  if  that 
resolution  is  adopted,  you  will  unquestionabl}^  reject  it.  It  is 
natural  that  when  we  recognize  by  resolution,  here,  that  one 
department  is  superior  to  another,  our  pupils  should  feel  in- 
clined to  go  to  that  department  altogether,  and  to  give  up  the 
rest. 

There  is  also  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  our  work  departments  are  to  be  subordinate,  and  if  we  re- 
cognize our  musical  and  literary  departments  as  superior  to 
the  industrial  department,  of  course  we  undervalue  the  work 
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of  our  pupils.  We  must  remember  that  the  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  if  we  do  not  accord 
to  labor  the  respect  that  is  due  to  it,  we  can  not  hope  to  have 
their  support.  In  our  institution  we  concede  the  work  depart- 
ment to  be  equal  in  importance  to  any  other ;  and  in  order  to 
make  our  pupils  feel  that  that  department  is  as  honorable  as 
any  other,  we  have  a  rule  that  there  is  no  exception  to,  espe- 
cially in  the  household  department,  that  they  must  work — 
they  must  keep  their  own  rooms  in  order.  If  we  have  a  pay- 
ing pupil,  he  is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  or  if  he  came  from 
the  poor  house,  it  is  the  same ;  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Updegraff. — The  fact  has  been  elicited  here,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  blind  have  to  depend  for  their  support  on  the 
education  of  the  hand.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that,  because 
the  education  of  the  hand  is  to  be  held  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  head,  the  hand  is  not  to  be  educated. 

What  other  fact  has  been  elicited  here  ?  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor  and  the  greatest  number  of  dol- 
lars, in  these  institutions,  has  been  expended  where  it  has 
amounted  to  the  least.  Lotus  reverse  this  order  of  things; 
let  us  pay  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  that  department 
which  is  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  number  of  our 
pupils — the  department  which  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  hand.  Of  course  the  other  departments  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Convention : 

Resolved^  Tnat  for  the  proper  organization  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  three  departments  are  co-essential,  viz  :  Litera- 
ry, Musical,  and  Mechanical ;  and  that  each  department  should 
afford  such  facilities  as  will  meet  the  actual  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  blind  in  the  several  schools. 

Mr.  Smead. — I  feel,  in  regard  to  both  resolutions,  a  repug- 
nance to  taking  either  of  the  views  expressed,  as  my  own — to 
making  either  of  the  departments  subordinate  to  any  other. 
I  think  it  would  be  enough  for  this  Convention,  to  express  the 
idea  given  in  the  substitute,  that  the  different  departments  are 
co-ordinate,  each  entitled  to  receive  its  appropriate  amount  of 
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attention ;  not  the  same  amount  of  care  to  be  given  to  each 
department,  however. 

If  a  pupil  have  decidedly  an  aptitude  for  music,  should  he 
devote  his  attention  exclusively,  or  largely,  to  the  mechanical 
department,  for  which  he  has  no  taste  ? 

There  is  a  higher  view  to  take  of  it.  There  is  a  superiority 
in  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  over  that  of  the  bodily  organs ; 
but  remember,  these  three  departments  are  all  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  soul.  You  may  educate  a  man  in  literature, 
music  or  the  mechanical  arts,  but  if  you  do  not  give  him  the 
idea  of  being  an  independent  man,  you  do  him  little  good.  If 
you  can  give  him  that,  there  is  elevation  in  it. 

I  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  take  this  higher  view  of  the 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  these  depart- 
ments are  co-ordinate.  Neither  is  to  be  put  down  below  the 
other,  but  all  to  be  taken  together,  as  tending  to  the  elevation 
of  the  man  or  woman  in  the  scale  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Mr,  Sturtevant. — The  first  view  we  take  of  any  subject  is, 
naturally,  perhaps  with  all  superintendents  of  institutions  for 
the  blind,  the  dollars  and  cents  view ;  we  think  a  department 
subordinate  to  another,  which  costs  less  than  the  other.  From 
that  point  of  view,  the  musical  department,  perhaps,  has  had 
equal  favor  with  the  literary  and  industrial  departments — pos- 
sibly more. 

The  question  being  on  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Wait,  it  was 
adopted. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
resolution  contained  in  the  report,  to- wit : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  list  of  manual  arts 
taught  to  the  blind  in  our  Institutions  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  Churchman.— It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  as  it  now  reads,  will  do  either  good  or  harm 
to  our  cause.  It  simply  means,  in  general  terms,  that  we 
should  do  our  duty  to  the  blind  under  our  charge,  and  perform 
that  duty  well. 

If  we  could,  in  the  resolution,  indicate  appropriate  branches 
to  be  taught  to  the  blind,  it  would  then  mean  something.    As 
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it  is,  it  simply  says,  that  the  list  ought  to  be  extended.    I  think 
"we  know  that,  and  that  every  body  else  knows  it. 

While  I  am  up,  I  will  say,  that  the  branch  of  mattress-mak- 
ing has  been  found  a  very  successful  one  in  our  large  cities, 
and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  larger  towns ;  but  in  the  country 
districts  I  think  it  would  not  prove  so.  Country  people,  as  a 
rule,  never  use  mattresses. 

Mr.  Knapp. — I  think  it  can  be  made  remunerative  even  in 
the  country  districts.  Mattresses  are  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture, every  where  in  demand. 

Mr.  Chapin. — (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice-President  in  the  chair.) 
— I  purposely  avoided  saying  a  word  yesterday,  when  my 
friend,  Mr.  Kneass,  was  speaking,  because  he  had  at  that  time 
the  special  favor  of  the  floor.  He  gave  some  account  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  twenty-two  years.  He  omit- 
ted some  things  which  might  be  supplied  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Knapp  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  with  instructions  to  report  specifically,  the  branches 
of  industry  proper  to  be  taught  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Little. — I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  any 
opinion  here  that  is  going  to  satisfy  us  all,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  our  circumstances.  What  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  one  institution,  may  not  be  so  to  another.  Our  com- 
mittee of  five  might  sit  down  and  discuss  this  matter,  and  thus 
its  members  might  have  the  benefit  of  an  interchange  ot 
opinion;  still,  when  our  report  is  made,  the  convention  would 
have  to  discuss  it,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  each  others' 
views  after  all.  Our  object  in  subdividing  the  matter  into 
three  distinct  heads,  was  expressly  to  bring  out  all  such  in- 
formation as  could  be  elicited  upon  each  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Knapp.— What  we  want  is,  for  some  committee  to  report 
as  to  what  branches  have  been  pursued  profitably,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  They  can  not,  of  course,  recommend  that  all  these 
branches  be  pursued  in  every  institution;  but  they  can  tell  us 
the  various  branches  that  have  been  cultivated  to  advantage. 
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That  is  the  information  we  want,  and  we  can  use  it  according 
to  our  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chapin. — I  suggest  that  we  consider  this  subject  right 
here. 

Mr.  Churchman. — In  view  of  the  amount  of  work  there  is 
before  us,  I  think  it  is  impracticable  for  us  to  express  our  ex- 
perience to  any  degree  that  will  be  enlightening  either  to  the 
new  Superintendents  or  the  old  ones.  But  there  is  one  fact 
which  we  might  bear  in  mind,  with  profit,  and  that  is,  that  in 
every  report  of  the  various  institutions,  the  superintendent, 
or  writer  of  the  report,  feels  himself  called  upon  to  give  all 
the  information  he  has  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  think  the 
proper  source  of  information  for  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  new  institutions,  is  the  reports  of  the  older  ones. 
This  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  might  profitably 
occupy  us  during  the  entire  day,  if  we  had  time  to  spare  ; 
but  there  are  other  important  matters  not  yet  touched  upon, 
which  must  bring  out  considerable  discussion.  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  see  it  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Watt. — The  committee  have  other  resolutions  in  their 
hands,  not  yet  acted  upon,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
will  make  another  report  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Knapp  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Wait  called  up  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee 
made  at  the  present  session,  whereupon  the  second  resolution 
recommended  in  the  report  was  adopted,  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  favor  of 
the  American  institutions,  the  books  printed  in  the  modified 
Roman  lower  case  type,  known  as  the  Boston  letter,  and  also 
those  printed  in  the  combined  system  of  the  capital  and  angu- 
lar lower  case  letter. 

The  third  resolution  contained  in  the  report  was  then  read, 
being  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrison,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  with  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Anagnos. — I  wish  to  say,  simply,  that  no  resolution  of 
this  body  will  prevent  us  in  Boston  from  printing  books  for 
the  blind  in  general — and  especially  for  our  own  pupils — so 
long  as  we  consider  it  necessary.  We  got  a  new  press  last 
year,  and  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  printing.  "We  have  a  good  many  recent  improvements  in 
our  printing  office,  and  expect  to  have,  by  the  first  of  October, 
some  ^10,000  in  cash,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  us  in  printing 
books  for  the  blind,  and  distributing  them  among  blind  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  country,  free  of  charge,  upon  a  satis- 
factory certificate  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
books.  Our  desire  is  that  all  publishing  houses  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  shall  be  encouraged.  , 

Mr.  Hall. — A  few  remarks  as  to  my  part  of  this  business. 
In  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  we  had  no  text-books.  The 
instruction  was  nearly  altogether  oral.  We  had  no  money  to 
provide  us  with  books.  We  formed  an  association  there,  com- 
prising nine  of  the  most  intelligent  blind  men  we  could  find, 
and  through  their  instrumentality  we  raised  several  thousand 
dollars  with  which  we  printed  books,  and  the  books  have 
been  given  away  gratuitously  to  all  who  were  not  able  to  buy. 
We  by  and  by  learned  what  was  doing  in  Boston  and  Ken- 
tucky; I  presented  the  matter  to  our  association,  and  it  was 
considered  in  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  common 
cause.  We  consulted  over  the  matter,  and  the  result  was 
that  we  efl'ected  a  consolidation  with  the  Kentucky  Printing 
House. 

Dr.  Howe  is  doing  a  good  work.  All  other  men  in  the 
United  States  could  not  do  in  the  New  England  States,  what 
Dr.  Howe  is  doing  there ;  nor  could  he  do  in  Pennsylvania, 
what  is  being  done  in  that  State  by  others.  Dr.  Howe  will 
not  cease  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  advance  the  printing  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  But  what  we  most  need,  and  what  will 
most  effectually  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  blind,  is  to 
have  one  grand,  consolidated  printing  house,  as  a  great  en- 
gine in  the  hands  of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  subject  to  our 
control,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
have  full  confidence  in  the  stability  and  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  printing  for  the  blind. 
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Mr.  Churchman. — I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  association 
at  Philadelphia  has  abandoned  the  printing  of  books  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — They  have  a  fund  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  music. 

Mr.  Churchman. — What  does  the  word  "  consolidation  "  mean 
as  used  in  this  connection ;  have  you  given  up  the  w»rk  of 
printing,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Kentucky  House  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Yes,  after  our  funds  shall  have  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Chapin. — The  association  has  some  two  thousand  dollars 
in  hand,  and  a  large  amount  of  printed  works  (unbound),  and 
we  became,  as  it  were,  auxiliary  to  the  other  establishment, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  having  but  one 
press,  and  that  we  might  exchange,  scatter  gratuitously,' or 
sell,  as  the  interests  of  the  blind  might  require,  and  work,  in 
all  respects,  to  better  advantage.  We  may  print  music,  or 
print  books,  if  we  choose,  until  our  means  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  Churchman. — What  does  the  word  "  consolidation  '^ 
mean,  as  used  by  some  one  in  reference  to  Dr.  Howe;  does  it 
mean  that  he  has  entered  into  any  thing  that  can  be  called  by 
that  name,  or  is  it  merely  an  assertion  that  he  will  co-operate 
with  the  American  Printing  House  in  asking  Congress  for  aid 
for  the  general  purpose  of  printing. 

Mr.  Chapin. — He  has  expressed  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  him,  and  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  consolidate  in  some  way,  as  the  Philadelphia  house 
has  done. 

Mr.  Knapp. — Is  this  American  Printing  Association  to  be- 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintendents  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Yes,  by  virtue  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Knapp. — Is  it  the  design,  in  securing  the  approval  of 
this  body,  to  use  that  approval  to  aid  that  organization  in  se- 
curing material  aid  from  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — In  one  sense — yes,  sir.  But  further:  The  State 
of  Kentucky,  taking  hold  of  this  same  idea,  gave  it  a  generous 
appropriation.    They  have  their  rooms  in  the  second  story  of 
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the  building  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  —  very  deliglitful, 
airy  rooms.  The  Central  Board  there  are  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent men,  who  have  no  axes  to  grind. 

By  this  line  of  policy,  creating  a  fund  under  the  control  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  institutions,  this  work  can  be  sys- 
tematized, and  done  effectually.    The  work  of  printing  books 
for  the  blind  will  be  done  at  cost.     If  you  wish  a  series  of 
text-books,  for  instance,  you  give  your  order. 

In  talking  with  our  representative  men,  they  have  suggested 
this  plan  to  us,  and  we  have  acted  upon  it.  We  have  organ- 
ized our  Board  of  Trustees,  including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware. 

Mr.  Knapp. — Who  elects  the  Trustees? 

Mr.  Hall. — The  first  Trustees  were  appointed  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Knapp. — Is  it  not  a  close  corporation,  as  far  as  the  elec- 
tion of  Trustees  is  concerned;  are  they  not  to  be  removed 
only  on  cause  shown  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — Only  upon  cause. 

Dr.  Rhoads. — Does  Mr.  Patten  have  supreme  control  over 
all  the  moneys  received  for  that  concern,  or  do  these  nominal 
Trustees  have  control  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — In  answer  to  that,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  treasurer  of  that  institution  is  under  bonds 
which  can  not  be  gainsayed. 

Dr.  Rhoads. — How  about  the  appointment  of  agents,  the 
payment  of  expenses,  and  the  investigation  into  the  money 
matters  generally  ? 

Mr.  Hall. — I  am  tlie  only  agent 'of  the  American  Printing 
House.  When  I  was  appointed  I  gave  real  estate  bonds  for 
my  honesty.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  sound  as  it  can  possibly 
be  made,  and  the  closer  tAie  investigation,  the  better  I  will 
like  it. 

Mr.  Churchman. — There  is  one  point  that  I  do  not  get  into  my 
mind  yet.  I  want  to  know  what  this  matter  of  co-operation 
and  consolidation  means.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Howe  does  not  mean  any 
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thing  like  consolidation.  He  states  distinctly  that  Dr.  Howe 
has  a  new  press  and  several  recent  improvements  in  the  art 
of  printing,  and  is  going  on  to  print  all  the  books  which  are 
necessary  for  his  pupils,  and  perhaps  more.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  any  reference  to  Dr.  Howe  in  this  preamble  is 
in  place.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Howe  has  consoli- 
dated his  establishment  with  this,  whereas,  I  understand  that 
he  has  expressed  sympathy  with  it  only,  and  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  that  general  sense. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — After  the  explanation  I  have 
heard  from  the  President,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  I  would 
ask  the  friends  of  that  resolution  to  unite  with  me  in  this 
amendment:  I  move  to  strike  out  the  reference  to  Dr.  Howe's 
connection  with  the  American  Printing  House. 

The  Chair  (to  Mr.  Anagnos), — Did  Dr.  Howe  give  you,  as 
his  representative,  any  instruction?  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Anagnos. — No,  sir;  he  gave  me  no  instructions.  He 
does  not  mean,  however,  to  give  up  his  printing  office,  at  least 
for  the  present.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  we  see  that 
books  may  be  had  cheaper  and  better  from  any  other  source, 
of  course  he  will  give  up  his  printing  house ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, arrangements  are  made  to  continue  the  printing  busi- 
ness. Our  pupils  think  that  books  printed  at  our  printing 
office  are  best  for  them.  Among  one  hundred  pupils  we  have 
not  one  that  likes  any  other  kind  of  type.  Dr.  Howe  has  not 
decided  to  give  up  our  printing  house.  It  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  we  shall  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Churchman. — I  believe  the  motion  now  is  to  strike  out 
all  reference  to  Dr.  Howe.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  unless  it  is  d(ine.  Dr.  Howe  will  accuse  this  print- 
ing liouse  of  the  same  thing  Mr.  Sherrod  has  been  charged 
with  doing — using  his  name  without  authority. 

Mr.  Chapin. — I  think  it  better  to  withdraw  that,  simply  be- 
cause what  Dr.  Howe  has  done  does  not  amount  to  positive 
action.  But  he  wrote  to  me  after  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hall,  wishing  to  submit  to  me  articles  of  some  kind  that 
might  be  put  into  a  s^tapc,  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a 
New  England  branch  of  the  American  Printing  House. 
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The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  amend,  by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  Dr.  Howe— that  motion  prevailed. 

The  question  now  being  on  the  resolution  as  amended — 

Mr.  Chapin. — (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.) 
— I  have  been  a  patient  hearer,  and  do  not  now  wish  to  en- 
croach upon  the  time  of  the  Convention.  I  wish  only  to  say 
a  very  few  words  on  the  subject  before  us,  which  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  American  Printing  House  by  this  Convention. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  such  an  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  Convention,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  object  of  that  institution,  which  is  to  fur- 
nish books  for  the  blind. 

We  have  had  very  wealthy  men  generally  at  the  head  of 
the  management  of  the  National  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  have  had  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  There  is 
now  a  balance  of  money  on  hand  and  in  the  treasury.  We 
have  printed  four  or  five  diflerent  books.  We  still  print,  and 
when  we  print,  do  it  at  as  small  a  price  as  possible. 

Incidentally  to  this  subject,  we  decided  to  use  the  Boston 
type  in  preference  to  the. combined  type,  on  account  of  its 
superior  simplicity.  I  expected  that  we  should  have  here 
some  little  controversy,  or  at  least  a  warm  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  diiferent  prints.  I  am  happy  that  every  thing 
seems  to  be  so  well  reconciled. 

I  would  not  say  one  word  against  the  New  York  point  print ; 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  this  Convention;  I  accede  to  it.  My 
simple  preference  would  have  been,  on  the  great  principle  of 
uniformity,  to  have  one  line  type,  and  one  point  type.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  uniformity  is  preferable  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  printed  parts 
of  the  Bible  in  no  less  than  five  different  styles,  at  a  great 
waste  of  mone3^ 

I  prefer  the  Boston  letter  for  its  simplicity,  and  for  its  hav- 
ing one  alphabet  instead  of  two  ;  but  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
point  print,  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  combined.  It  would 
greatly  promote  the  education  of  the  blind  to  have  more 
books. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  Boston  print.  Besides  the 
Bible,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  literature  in  that 
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print,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  in  the  Kneass  com- 
bined. 

Those  who  have  gone  from  our  schools  as  readers,  read  the 
print  that  has  been  taught  them.  The  New  Testament  and 
the  Psalms,  which  are  in  the  Boston  print,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  blind  pers(?n,  and  we  need  not  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion, as  to  whether  they  are  of  any  value  or  not. 

The  proposition  was  made  and  considered,  to  unite  our 
efforts  and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  American  Printing 
House  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  That  is  the  shape  in  which 
it  came  to  us.  Looking  upon  it  as  an  important  enterprise,  we 
yielded  our  own  preference  as  to  that  matter,  and  finding  that 
to  have  the  same  object,  and  taking  into  view  the  principle  that 
the  superintendents  of  the  educational  institutions  should  be 
consulted,  and  that  they  are  practically  to  decide  what  books 
shall  be  printed — in  view  of  all  these  things,  and  in  view  of 
the  great  good  to  be  accomplished  in  the  'multiplying  of 
books  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  giving  them  to  the  blind, 
we  have  entered  into  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Tox^iLiNSON. — If  this  plan  is  adopted,  of  what  advantage 
will  it  be  to  the  blind  of  my  State  ?. 

Mr.  Chapin. — The  purpose  of  the  consolidation  is,  that  we  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  become  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Printing  House.  If  you  contribute  anything  toward  its  sup- 
port, you  receive  in  books  the  amount  of  your  contribution, 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON. — I  understand  that,  by  getting  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  Convention,  there  is  some  probability  of  getting 
some  recognition  from  Congress.  Every  State  is  taxed  for  the 
money  that  will  then  go  to  this  printing  house.  Now,  is  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  benefit  of  w^hich 
is  received  by  another  State  ? 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — If  the  funds  are  received  from 
the  United  States,  those  funds  will  be  appropriated  to  tiie  va- 
rious States,  whether  tiiey  contribute  or  not. 

Mr.  Little. — Does  that  appear  in  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Patten. — It  does  not  appear  specially,  but  tlie  M'liole 
nature  of  the  Constitution  would  render  it  so. 
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Mr.  Chapin. — One  of  the  objects  that  influenced  us  very 
much  was  to  gain  a  sort  of  National  unity  of  action,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  general  sympathy  with  the  objects  had  in 
view ;  so  that  if  there  was  an  application  ever  made  to  Con- 
gress, there  would  be  better  prospects  of  its  success  than  if 
the  application  were  made  b}^  Mr.  Sherrod,  or  any  other  man 
who  had  been  engaged  as  he  was  engaged.  If  Congress  ever 
makes  such  an  appropriation,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  done 
in  a  safe  way,  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  who  will 
make  it  sure  that  there  is  an  equitable  distribution.  There  is 
nothing  concealed ;  there  is  nothing  of  plan,  or  selfishness,  or 
self-interest  in  this  transaction.    That  I  know. 

On  motion,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  de- 
ferred until  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  announced,  as  the  Committee  on  the  Publication 
of  the  Minutes,  Messrs.  Churchman,  Patten,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Smead. 

Also,  as  the  special  committee  to  confer  with  S.  P.  Ruggles, 
concerning  proposals  made  by  that  gentleman  in  regard  to 
printing  for  the  blind,  Messrs.  Churchman,  Morrison,  Smead, 
and  Patten,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr,  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  moved  that  the  Presideni.,  Mr. 
Chapin,  be  elected,  by  acclamation,  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  chairman  thereof. 

Mr.  Knapp. — It  seems  to  me  that  delicacy,  at  least,  would 
require  that  the  prominent  members  of  that  committee  should 
be  men  not  committed  to  another  proposition.  Mr.  Kuggles 
might  make  a  point  upon  that,  against  us.  . 

Mr.  Patten's  motion,  to  make  Mr.  Chapin  chairman  of  the 
committee,  prevailed. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  rules  were  suspended,  to  per- 
mit the  introduction  to  the  Convention  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Churchman  then  introduced  Governor  Baker,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Convention  : — I  came  here 
not  to  be  heard,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  interest  in 
the  objects  of  your  assembling.  It  is  said  to  be  the  common 
fault  of  Americans,  that  they  talk  too  much. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  say  to  you  on 
this  occasion,  that  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  this,  which  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education:  the 
education  of  a  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are  deprived 
of  one  of  the  senses  which  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  that  the  people  of  this  State  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  our  benevolent  institutions,  and  that  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics,  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  our  State  have  always  received  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.    Public  opinion  has  compelled  it. 

I  think  we  are  progressing  all  the  time,  too,  in  this  respect, 
and  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  our  people  were 
so  fully  educated  up  to  this  idea,  as  they  are  now.  I  think 
that  our  Legislature  will  be  prepared  to  make,  and  our  people 
will  be  ready  to  approve,  larger  appropriations  for  these  be- 
nevolent purposes. 

I  trust,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  meeting  may  prove 
an  interesting  one  to  yourselves,  and  I  know  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  those  i-n  whose  behalf  you  have  come  together. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  governor's  remarks,  Mr.  Church- 
man introduced  his  Excellency  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
vention personally. 

After  which — 
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Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT. 

Mr.  President: — Your  Committee  report,  that  they  have 
considered  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  deaf  mutes,  and  report  the  following : 

Besolved,  That  facilities  for  the  education  of  blind  deaf 
mutes,  should  be  provided  in  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

Besolved^  That  the  Convention  devote  half  an  hour  to  hear- 
ing the  views  of  the  members  upon  the  subject  of  commercial 
pursuits  for  the  blind,  and  also  half  an  hour  upon  the  subject 
of  domestic  pursuits. 

Also,  the  following : 

Eesolved,  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  authorized  to 
apportion  the  expenses  of  the  Convention  equally  among  the 
superintendents  of  institutions  represented. 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 
Thos.  H.  Little,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  time  being,  in  order 
to  proceed  with  the  business  before  the  Convention  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session. 

Mr.  Anagnos  offered  the  following,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  resolution  :  • 

Resolved^  That  while  this  Convention  heartily  approves  the 
efforts  and  objects  of  the  American  Printing  House,  and  all 
other  establishments  which  have  for  their  object  the  printing 
of  books  and  making  of  apparatus  for  the  blind,  it  is  also  our 
opinion,  that  the  whole  matter  of  patronage  rests  with  the 
several  institutions,  and  that  the  publishing  of  books  should 
be  governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute— 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas.— If  that  resolution  should  be 
passed  as  it  reads,  we  would  have  the  appearance  of  stultify- 
ing ourselves.  Yesterday  we  passed  a  resolution  disavowing 
any  connection  with  a  so-called  American  Printing  House. 
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It  would  look  as  if  we  then  denounced  an  establishment,  and 
gave  it  to-day  a  little  bit  of  praise. 

So  far  as  the  resolution  under  consideration  is  concerned, 
that  of  Mr.  Morrison,  it  seems  to  me  that  W'e  owe  something 
of  the  kind  to  the  American  Printing  House,  at  Louisville. 
If  we  do  not  endorse  it  in  some  waj-,  the  effect  will  be  to 
bring  it  under  the  same  censure,  in  a  great  measure,  with  that 
other  proposed  American  Printing  House,  which  we  denounced 
on  yesterday.  If  we  pass  Mr.  Morrison's  resolution,  there  will 
be  something  to  show  that  the  American  Printing  House,  at 
Louisville,  is  not  the  institution  that  has  been  disavowed  and 
disapproved  by  this  Convention. 

That  Printing  House  is  in  a  great  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  its  managers  are  bound  to  apply 
to  those  officers  before  printing  books,  and  enquire  of  them 
what  books  they  would  recommend. 

We  have  the  selection  of  the  books  they  print,  and  the 
privilege  of  buying  them  at  cost,  while,  if  our  States  contrib- 
ute anything  to  the  funds  of  that  establishment,  we  have  our 
share  of  what  they  print,  for  gratuitous  distribution.  These 
books  for  gratuitous  distribution  are  sent  to  the  institutions, 
and  the  institutions  have  the  say^  as  to  who  shall  receive  them. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask  anything  more. 

We  are  not  a  corporate  body.  We  can  not  organize  a  print- 
ing house  under  the  control  of  this  Convention.  Here  is  an 
institution  that  is  already  incorporated.  It  is  intended  to  be 
a  National  institution,  and  we  have  the  power  to  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Knapp. — Are  you  authorized  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  Na- 
tional institution;  that  the  various  States  will  control  the 
election  of  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — From  my  long  connection  with 
this  printing  house,  I  am  able  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
charter  of  the  institution  is  before  you  ;  I  refer  you  to  it  for 
information.  The  whole  action  of  its  Board  of  Directors  war- 
rants us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the}'  desire  to  bring 
it  in  close  connection  with  the  institutions  for  the  blind, 
throughout  the  United  States, 

I,  as  superintendent  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  know  that  from  the  beginning, 
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the  present  location  of  the  printing  house  was  urged  as  the 
proper  one,  by  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  and  hence  it  was  located  at  Lo.uisville. 

The  printing  house  board  have  felt  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them,  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution,  and  do  the  best  they  could  for  the 
blind  until  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  in 
the  United  States  should  come  togetlier,  and  take  it  more  im- 
mediately under  their  control. 

If  this  Convention  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  should  rec- 
ommend amendments  to  the  charter,  I  believe,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  Central  Board  of  Trustees,  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  receive  those  recommendations  and  carry  them 
out.  They  have  shown  a  great  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  several  States. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  printing,  the  board  of  the  print- 
ing house  has  never  committed  itself  to  any  particular  type, 
because  it  desired  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  institutions. 

Mr.  KxAPP. — Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say,  that 
they  are  willing  to  change  their  charter,  so  that  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  superintendents, 
or  by  the  association  which  may  be  the  successor  of  this 
Convention,  or  in  some  such  way,  that  there  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentation from  all  the  States? 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — That  question  has  never  been 
presented.  They  have  shown  a  disposition  to  be  entirely  un- 
influenced by  any  other  consideration  than  the  good  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  whole  countr}^  feeling  that  this  is  a 
thing  for  the  blind.  That  is  their  general  disposition;  they 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — Was  this  institution  organized  in 
Kentucky,  or  in  another  State  ?    Who  chartered  it? 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — It  originated  in  other  States. 
Other  States  decided  on  the  location. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  char- 
tered publication  house  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States? 
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Mr.  Hall. — None  except  the  National,  which  is  chartered 
until  it  becomes  auxiliary  to  the  American  Printing  House. 

Mr.  Williams. — Is  there  any  printing  establishment  that 
offers  to  submit  itself  to  the  supervision  of  the  officers  that 
compose  this  body  ? 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentuck5\ — There  is  none,  I  presume,  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Williams. — If  we  are  objecting  to  it  for  that  reason,  we 
might  go  through  and  condemn  them  all,  and  with  better  rea- 
son ;  for  this  institution  is  manifestly,  to  some  extent,  subject 
to  our  suggestions.  What  is  it  asking  for  ?  Merely  for  an  en- 
dorsement, saying  it  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  blind, 
and  of  the  institutions.  Does  it  not  deserve  that?  Is  it  not 
giving  us  good  books?  I  am  not  connected  with  this  thing  at 
all.  Georgia  is  not  a  contributor  to  this  American  Printing 
House.  Now,  what  is  the  trouble  to  be  apprehended  from 
passing  this  resolution  ?  It  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  other 
printing  establishment.  I  am  in  favor  of  endorsing  them  all 
— Kneass',  and  Howe's,  and  every  other.  I  am  against  nobody 
that  will  do  the  work,  and  do  it  as  it  should  be  done. 

(Here  ensued  a  protracted  and  animated  discussion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  several  printing  establishments  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  upon  other  subjects  of  little  or  no  relevancy 
to  the  business  before  the  Convention;  which  discussion  the 
Publishing  Committee  have  deemed  it  unnecessai;}''  to  insert.) 

Mr.  Anagnos. — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  only,  in  regard  to 
my  resolution.  There  is  not,  either  in  the  letter  or  iu  the 
spirit  of  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  disapproving  or 
condemning  the  American  Printing  House.  The  resolution  I 
offered  as  a  substitute,  simply  approves  all  of  them,  and  only 
mentions  the  American  Printing  House  by  name.  I  do  not 
see,  therefore,  what  harm  that  resolution  will  do  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House.  The  American  Printing  House  will  be 
recommended  or  condemned  by  its  own  work.  I  sincerely 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  Convention,  and 
of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  and  the  blind  themselves,  but  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  putting  up  one  of  the  printing  estab- 
lishments, and  praising  it,  and  overlooking  all  tlie  others.  I 
do  not  refer  at  all  to  our  establishment.    It  does  not  make  the 
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least  difference  to  us  whether  the  American  Printing  House, 
or  the  National  Printing  House,  or  the  Printing  House  in 
Stanton,  Virginia,  or  any  other  house,  shall  be  endorsed  by 
this  Convention.  "VVe  mean  to  do  our  work  just  as  well  as  we 
understand  how  to  do  it,  and  print  and  give  to  the  blind  just 
as  many  books  as  our  means  will  allow. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  pass  some  resolution  re- 
cognizing the  Boston  Printing  House,  which  is  an  old,  long- 
established  house,  and  ignore  all  others.  I  do  not  want  any 
such  discrimination  made.  Let  all  the  houses  go  to  work,  and 
let  us  give  to  them  all,  what  support  we  can,  ajid  encourage 
them  all.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  think,  willing  to  co-operate,  and 
do  what  we  can  to  assist  the  American  Printing  House  at 
Louisville,  as  well  as  any  other,  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  taking  separate  action  in  reference  to  that  house. 

Finall},  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  my 
resolution,  nor  is  there  anything  in  my  mind,  condemning  the 
American  Printing  House  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resolution  ap- 
proves it  in  plain  terms,  specifically,  as  it  does  the  others  gen- 
erally. I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  enterprises  in  this  land,  in  its  proper  sphere. 

Mr.  Hall. — No  one  can  help  recognizing  the  merit  of  this 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky.— If  a  resolution  were  introduced, 
commending  to  the  patronage  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind, 
the  establishment  of  Dr.  Howe,  or  that  of  Mr.  Kneass,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  that  I  would  have  no  good  reason  to  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  have  a  printing  house  in  Missouri.  There  is 
another  in  Stanton,  Virginia.  We  print  in  the  point  system. 
I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Morrison's  resolution,  if  passed,  neces- 
sarily crushes  our  house,  or  has  any  reference  to  the  one  in 
Virginia. 

On  yesterday,  I  said  that  Mr.  Sherrod  had  used  his  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Printing  House  enterprise,  to  secure 
for  himself  the  best  rooms  in  the  best  hotels  wherever  he 
went.  He  told  me  more  than  that, — that  if  he  could  get  his 
bill  through  Congress,  the  American  Printing  House,  now 
at  Louisville,  was  to  be  transferred  to  Washington  City.     We 
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denounced  and  condemned  him  then,  and  I  take  it  that  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  commend  this  other  enterprise  now. 

If  you  will  strike  out  from  the  preamble  all  that  relates  to 
the  Philadelphia  house,  and  let  us  simply  approve  of  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  this  printing  establishment,  and  after  that 
go  about  our  business,  then  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  do 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Hall  will  come  into  Missouri 
against  our  will,  and  establish  an  auxiliary  board  there,  and 
collect  money  for  this  institution,  and  carry  everything  right 
over  our  heads.    It  does  not  follow  at  all. 

Mr.  Morrison. — The  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  appears  to 
be  this  thing  of  State  appropriations.  Now,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  any  local  or  auxiliary  board  formed 
in  any  State,  except  it  be  done  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
superintendent  and  directors  of  the  institution  located  in 
such  State.  If  in  any  State  they  feel  disposed  to  do  that,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  which  those  connected  with 
institutions  in  other  States  have  any  thing  to  do,  or  to  which 
they  can,  with  propriety,  make  any  objection. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Anagnos'  resolution, 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  now  before  the  Con- 
vention, so  as  to  read — 

Resolved^  That  while  this  Convention  heartily  approves  the 
print,  and  th&etjects  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  and  all  other  establishments  that  have  for  their  object 
the  printing  of  books  and  making  of  apparatus  for  the  blind, 
it  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  whole  matter  of  patronage  rests 
with  the  several  institutions,  and  that  the  publishing  of  books 
shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

— and  append  it  to  Mr.  Morrison's  resolution. 

Mr.  Anagnos  accepted  the  amendment  to  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — When  I  was  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion, I  organized  auxiliary  boards  in  two  States,  the  Presi- 
dents of  which  boards,  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Churchman,  are  both 
present.  When  the  board  was  organized  here  in  Indianapolis, 
I  got  them  together,  and  we  had  a  very  free  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Foster.  I  showed 
them  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Printing  House,  and 
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explained  to  them  m}'  design  in  organizing  this  board,  and  re- 
quested them  to  act  as  members  of  it ;  and  also  requested 
them  to  ask  any  question  that  they  saw  tit.  They  asked 
me,  by  whom  I  was  appointed.  I  replied,  I  was  appointed 
by  the  board  at  Louisville,  and  was  directed  to  come  here 
and  endeavor  to  organize  an  auxiliar}'  board  for  this  State, 
and  put  myself  under  the  direction  of  this  auxiliary  board 
at  Indianapolis.  They  said  to  me,  "  What  if  we  think  it  best 
for  3'ou  not  to  operate  here?"  Said  I,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  board  at  Louisville,  to  go  according  to  your 
direction.  If  you  say  it  is  not  expedient  for  us  to  go  on  with 
this  work,  I  am  bound  to  do  as  you  say."  The  instructions  in 
Ohio  were  the  same.  This  board  had  the  control  of  the  funds 
raised  here.  The  funds  raised  were  part  in  cash  and  part  in 
notes.  I  settled  with  the  treasurer  here,  and  he  sent  by  me  a 
draft  for  the  cash,  and  retained  the  notes  for  collection. 

Mr.  CflAPm.— (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair). 
— I  consider  this  a  ver^  grave  vote — that  is,  unless  a  vote  is 
passed,  commending,  in  some  way,  the  publication  of  books  as 
they  are  brought  out  by  the  American  Printing  House,  and 
the  general  objects  of  this  house,  it  would  rather  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  rejection  of  the  work  that  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
and  that  is  being  done,  by  the  American  Printing  House. 

Many  gentlemen  here,  I  presume,  have  not  gone  through 
the  labor  of  trying  to  get  books  for  the  institutions,  that  some 
of  us  have — books  that  are  invaluable  as  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. Vast  sums  of  money  are  expended  upon  buildings,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  institutions  and  their  support, 
while,  from  some  cause,  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  from 
our  Legislatures  a  dollar  for  the  printing  of  books.  That  work 
has  been  left  to  private  benevolence.  We  are  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  Howe  for  the  introduction  of  books  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  also  somewhat  indebted  to  our 
Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Let  me  make  one  remark  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
printing  books  for  the  blind.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to  think 
it  is  a  very  light  matter.  A  great  part  of  the  remarks,  that 
have  been  made  about  this  Kentucky  institution,  have  seemed 
to  carry  the  idea,  that  there  was  something  there  to  be  suspi- 
cioned  ;   something  there  to  be  voted  against.     Now,  when  I 
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was  in  England,  I  found  there  was  no  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  existence  for  the  blind,  and  I  have  never 
heard  since,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  existence.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fact,  that  no  school  of  seeing  persons,  nor 
any  private  family,  where  there  is  a  seeing  child,  would  be 
without  a  dictionary,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  dictionary 
for  the  blind.  In  this  view,  a  dictionary  was  compiled  at  our 
institution.  Worcester  was  the  basis  of  the  work.  It  took 
two  years  and  a  half,  aided  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  at  a  large  cost.  It  was  offered  for  twelve 
dollars  a  copy.  We  have  only  sold  one  hundred  copies.  It  i^ 
a  dead  weight,  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  on  our  hands, 
though  we  have  used  it  largely.  The  institutions  can  not 
publish. 

We  have  never  asked  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  a 
dollar,  in  aid  of  the  printing  department. 

The  matter  has  taken  a  shape  now,  however,  that  promises 
to  be  satisfactory  and  effective. 

This  institution  for  printing  has  been  established  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  that  our  association  in  Philadelphia  has  become 
auxiliary.    It  has  funds  in  possession  and  in  prospect. 

I  feel  warranted,  as  President  of  the  National  Printing  As- 
sociation, in  making  an  offer,  which  I  know  will  be  sustained 
by  the  other  oflBcers  of  the  institution  :  We  have  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  and  stock  yet  on  hand, 
and  some  few  thousand  dollars  to  expend  in  printing.  Now, 
if  you  gentlemen  will  give  us  the  names  of  pupils  or  blind 
persons,  we  will  present  books  to  them  gratis.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  we  will  bestow  one  hundred  volumes,  to  be  se- 
lected by  you,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously. 

At  the  head  of  this  American  Printing  House,  are  such  men 
as  Judge  Bullitt,  Governor  Bramlette,  Dr.  Bell  and  others ; 
men  who  are  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and  such 
men  as  you  would  select  for  an  important  trust.  It  does  not 
do  to  distrust  the  motives  of' such  men.  Let  us  act  harmo- 
niously, if  there  is  to  be  a  vote.  That  vote  will  merely  com- 
mend. The  resolution  merely  commends  ;  it  does  not  ask  you 
for  any  patronage.  The  institution  stands  on  a  different  plat- 
form from  that. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  action  that  will  throw  suspicion  on 
this  enterprise.    I  do  hope  we  will  end  as  happily  as  we  began. 
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Mr.  Wait. — In  voting  for  the  resolution,  as  I  will  feel  glad 
to  do,  I  want  it  remembered  that  I  do  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  moral  influence  which  goes  with  it  shall  simply  be 
regarded  as  recognizing  the  worthiness  of  this,  and  the  other 
printing  establishments.  We  of  New  York  feel,  that  if  there 
is  any  money  appropriated  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  books,  or  any  thing  else,  we  want  that  money  to  come 
to  our  institution  ;  we  propose  to  have  the  disbursement  of 
that  money ;  in  other  words,  we  are  opposed  to  the  transfer  of 
money  to  a  local  board  in  our  State,  to  be  by  that  board  trans- 
ferred to  another  board  outside  of  the  State,  for  conversion  by 
them  into  books,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously,  or  otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  have  my  vote  so  recorded  by  the  reporter. 

This  is  a  matter  upon  which  not  only  myself,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  our  board,  have  an  opinion. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ. — I  rise  for  information.  The  President  has 
spoken  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  procuring  books.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  upon  this  point ;  after  your  pupils 
are  through  with  the  books  they  have  used  in  school,  what 
proportion  of  them  ever  write  to  you  for  books,  or  require 
books,  or  wish  to  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Chapin. — Almost  every  female  graduate  which  we  send 
out  gets  books,  but  not  every  man  who  goes  out. 

After  the  further  amendment  of  Mr.  Morrison's  resolution, 
by  appending  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  as  amended  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  adopted,  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  in  the  following  form: 

Whereas,  An  institution  has  been  established,  and  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  the  name  and 
title  of  "  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  whose 
object  is  to  furnish  books  and  school  apparatus  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  at  cost  to  those  who  are  able  to  buy,  and 
gratuitously  to  the  indigent  blind  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  institution  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  endorsed  in  several  other  States  by 
acts  of  incorporation,  organization  of  auxiliary  boards  of 
trustees,  legislative  appropriations,  and  numerous  private  con- 
tributions; and,  .... 
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Whereas,  "The  National  Association  for  printing  literature 
and  musical  works  for  the  Blind,"  located  at  Philadelphia,  has 
united  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  said  "  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind; "  and, 

Whereas,  We  have  assurance  that  the  trustees  of  said 
"  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  "  are  ready  to  print, 
in  any  kind  or  kinds  of  type  that  may  be  approved  by  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
in  this  Convention,  or  hereafter ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  do  cordially  approve  of  the  objects  of 
the  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  and  we  do 
hereby  commend  said  institution  to  the  patronage  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  blind,  and  the  blind  themselves, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  That  while  this  Convention  heartily  approves  the 
print,  and  the  objects  of  the  "American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blicd,"  and  all  other  existing  establishments  that  have 
for  their  object  the  printing  of  books,  and  making  of  appara- 
tus for  the  blind,  it  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  whole  matter 
of  patronage  rests  with  the  several  institutions,  and  that  the  j 
publishing  of  books  should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  \ 
and  demand.  ! 

I 

Dr.  Lord,  from  the  Committee  on  a  Permanent  Organiza-    i 

tion,  reported  a  Constitution  and  Kules  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Updegraff  moved  to  accept  the  report,  and  discharge     I 
the  committee.  M 

Which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  consideration  of  the  Con-    ' 
stitution  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  evening  session.    > 

Mr.  Wait  called  up  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee,     ' 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  moved  that  the  first  resolution  contained  in  the  re- 
port be  adopted,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  blind  deaf 
mutes  should  be  provided  in  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind. 
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Mr.  Anagnos. — At  institutions  for  the  blind,  there  are  all  the 
means  that  have  been  invented  for  their  education,  and  all  the 
facilities  for  their  work. 

In  some  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  pupils  have  been  received;  in  other  institutions,  such 
unfortunate  cases  have  been  refused.  They  applied  to  diflfer- 
ent  institutions;  they  made  inquiries,  and  they  could  not  find 
a  place  to  be  educated. 

I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  educate  such  persons.  It  re- 
quires time,  patience,  money  and  some  skill,  but  it  is  our  du- 
ty not  to  shrink  from  any  difficulty  ;  we  must  face  it  cheer- 
fully, and  do  what  we  can. 

If  the  difficulty  presented  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  and  some  other  similar  cases,  had  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  upon  whom  the  task  rested,  those  unfortunate 
persons  would  have  been  in  a  gloomy  prison  for  life ;  not  for 
the  commission  of  any  crime  against  the  civil  or  moral  law, 
but  because  they  were  deprived  of  two  of  their  senses. 

One  young  man  that  I  know  of  has  been  deprived  of  three 
of  his  senses  for  fifteen  years.  His  parents  made  inquiries, 
and  were  told  there  was  no  place  in  the  United  States  for  the 
education  of  such  persons.  It  happened  that  some  one  knew 
about  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  and  asked  if  we  were 
willing  to  receive  him.  We  received  him  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  I  have  hopes  that  he  will  prove  an  excellent  mechanic. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  like  for  this  Convention  to  make 
it  understood,  that  such  unfortunate  persons  will  not,  in  the 
future,  be  refused  admission  to  our  institutions  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Lord. — There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  this  Conven- 
tion who  have  been  connected  with  institutions  for  the  blind 
from  five  to  thirty  years,  and  I  think  that  many  of  these  prop- 
ositions do  not  need  to  be  discussed,  but  that  we  are  ready  to 
vote  upon  them  at  once. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  contained  in  the  report  was  then 
adopted. 

The  Chair  announced,  that  under  the  resolution  just 
adopted,  the  subject  before  the  Convention  was  that  of  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind. 
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Mr.  Wait,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of 
life  and  fire  insurance,  as  two  kinds  of  business  which  persons, 
educated  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  may  follow. 

Agencies  of  various  kinds,  including  real  estate  agencies, 
are  followed  in  New  York  City  by  some  of  our  graduates. 

The  modus  operandi  of  getting  them  into  this  business,  in 
the  case  of  fire  insurance  agents,  has  been  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  and  get  them  a  commission  to  go 
out  and  get  policies. 

In  life  insurance,  it  is  to  furnish  them  with  embossed  tables, 
and  procure  agencies  for  ihem  to  go  out  and  solicit  policies. 
I  have  a  little  book  of  tables  with  me,  that  may  be  made  use 
of  by  a  blind  person.  He  can  refer  to  it  with  ease  at  any 
time,  in  connection  with  this  business. 

With  regard  to  book  agencies,  we  simply  give  to  Scribner 
or  Appleton,  or  any  other  of  the  publishers,  a  line  of  com- 
mendation of  persons  properly  fitted  by  education  for  can- 
vassei;s  or  agents;  so  that  they  may  go  out  as  solicitors;  not 
selling  books  by  the  piece,  but  taking  with  them  a  lot  of  sam- 
ple bindings  and  sample  pages,  to  be  followed  up  with  the 
books;  and  in  this  way  sell  books  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

These  are  simple  hints  as  to  the  work  we  have  undertaken 
to  do. 

Mr.  Anagkos. — Our  graduates  find  the  selling  of  musical  in- 
struments very  profitable.  They  are  good  judges  of  pianos 
and  other  instruments,  and  often  make  ver}'^  advantageous  ar- 
rangements with  the  factories  in  Boston  and  New  Haven,  as 
well  as  with  some  in  New  York. 

Eecently  a  young  man,  who  had  no  money  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses, was  to  leave  us  ;  but  in  two  weeks  he  came  back  with  ' 
one  hundred  and  tw^enty  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

Another  of  our  pupils  learned  tuning  in  a  few  months,  but 
he  did  not  have  money  for  traveling  expenses.  We  provided 
him  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  with.  He  went  to  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  through  part  of  Maine,  tuning  pianos, 
and  is  now  no  longer  in  need  of  money. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — One  of  my  former  pupils,  totally 
blind,  is  employed  in  a  store.    During  the  war  he  earned  his 
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living  by  tuning  pianos,  teaching  singing  schools,  and  clean- 
ing and  repairing  clocks.  There  were  many  people,  of  course, 
who  were  very  much  frightened  when  they  saw  the  clock 
taken  to  pieces  by  a  blind  man,  for  fear  he  would  never  be 
able  to  put  it  together  again;  but  their  apprehensions  were 
entirely  groundless.  He  is  now  keeping  a  confectionery  store 
in  Clarksville,  and  employing  his  brother  as  a  clerk. 

Another  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  who  had  some  habits 
that  made  him  rather  disagreeable,  was  not  retained  in  the 
school.  He  went  home,  and  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
boarding  house  put  up  at  auction  ;  he  bought  it,  and  got  some 
of  his  friends  to  go  his  security.  A  member  of  our  Legis- 
lature told  me  last  winter,  that  he  was  making  a  good  thing 
of  it,  by  carrying  on  the  boarding  house  himself. 

Another  young  man  made  a  success  of  selling  window 
shades.  He  made  money  at  it,  and  is  now  carrying  on  a  mat- 
tress and  broom  factory. 

There  is  another  kind  of  agency  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned; one  which  I  engaged  in,  during  the  time  our  institu- 
tion was  suspended  on  account  of  the  war.  I  am  not  entirely 
blind;  but  with  the  help  of  a  boy,  I  could  have  got  along  as 
well,  if  totally  blind.  There  were  two  agencies  in  fact :  One 
was  an  agency  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  I  was 
in  that  work  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  having 
another  offer,  they  raised  my  salary,  in  order  to  retain  me.  I 
was,  also,  employed  as  an  agent  in  collecting  funds.  In  both 
these  agencies  I  succeeded  equally  well. 

Mr.  Churchmax. — I  wish  to  make  a  few  references :  The 
first  one  is  to  a  gentleman  at  Mishawaka,  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State.  When  we  first  opened  this  Institution,  in  1817 — 
or  rather  in  1816,  prior  to  its  being  opened — he  made  an  in- 
formal application  for  admission  ;  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  I  found  him  keeping  a  book  store.  He  was 
well  educated,  by  hearing  reading;  so  well,  indeed,  that  I  told 
him  he  was  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  Institution  ;  that  inas- 
much as  he  was  already  in  business,  and  learning  all  the  time 
from  conversation  and  reading,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
remain  where  he  was.  I  thought  a  course  in  the  Institution 
would  rather  damage  than  benefit  him,  by  cutting  him  off  from 
his  then  advantageous  associations,  and  breaking  up  his  busi- 
ness. 
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He  has  continued  in  that  business  up  to  the  present  time ; 
and  one  of  the  members  of  our  last  Legislature  informed  me, 
that  he  has  now  three  book  stores:  one  in  South  Bend,  one  in 
Mishawaka,  and  one  at  some  other  point,  I  do  not  recollect 
where,  with  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  three 
establishments. 

Some  few  years  ago,  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  elected,  had  he  not  withdrawn  his  name 
a  day  or  two  before  the  time  of  voting.  He  was  frightened 
off  by  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against  him  by  the  opposition,  on 
account  of  his  having  signed  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  to 
have  the  selling  of  liquor  without  a  license,  made  a  peniten- 
tiary offense. 

'  Another  blind  gentleman  called  on  me  last  year,  from  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
informed  me,  that  he  was  following  successfully  the  keeping 
of  a  drug  store. 

Again,  I  have  a  blind  friend  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  well 
known  also  to  Superintendent  Morrison,  of  the  Baltimore  In- 
stitution, who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  most  enter- 
prising farmer  in  his  county. 

I  could  give  other  instances  of  the  kind;  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  you  the  idea  I  have  in  my  mind,  which  is,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  business  inaccessible  to  an  ener- 
getic blind  man  of  proper  business  qualifications  ;  such  as 
would  fit  him  for  a  given  employment,  provided  he  had  his 
sight.  It  is  not  the  business,  so  much  as  the  man  himself,  that 
insures  success  in  life  ;  a  poor  business  man,  or  one  who  has 
mistaken  his  calling,  can  not  succeed,  either  with  or  without 
eyes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  it,  natural  and  acquired,  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
business,  "without  let  or  hindrance"  from  the  accident  of 
blindness. 

The  trouble  is,  that  too  many  of  our  graduates,  male  and 
female,  lack  the  sterling  qualities  which  constitute  the  true 
man  and  woman.  Where  these  are  naturally  wanting,  they 
can  not,  of  course,  be  supplied ;  but  where  they  exist,  even  in 
the  most  rudiraental  condition,  it  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
aims  of  our  course  of  training,  to  develop  them  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 
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Mr.  Morrison. — I  know  of  one  gentleman  in  the  East,  who 
is  a  very  successful  architect  of  boats  for  boating  clubs.  I 
know  of  others,  who  are  successful  as  music  teachers,  and 
some  who  are  preparing  for  the  law.  Even  with  the  disabil- 
ity of  blindness,  these  persons  may  be  equally  successful 
with  any  of  us ;  for  they  have  the  energy  and  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. 

But  we  have  in  our  institutions,  a  large  class  of  persons,  cor- 
responding to  that  class  of  seeing  persons  who  do  our  grub- 
bing and  digging,  and  make  our  turnpikes;  they  do  not  come 
under  this  head  at  all,  and  give  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
We  want  some  one  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  them.  If  they 
had  their  sight,  they  would  be  making  their  living  by  plough- 
ing, or  digging,  or  paving  the  streets.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs ; 
it  is  the  way  they  are  made.  We  want  to  provide  for  them  in. 
some  way. 

Mr.  Chapin. — (Mr.  Churchman,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.) 
— I  do  not  know,  that  I  can  add  much  to  what  was  said  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Kneass.  Some  of  the  mechanical  branches 
mentioned  by  him,  have  been  tried  and  abandoned  in  our  In- 
stitution, and,  I  believe,  also  in  others.  For  instance,  I  am 
not  aware  that  basket  making  is  now  conducted  in  any  insti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  When  I  had  charge  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  we  introduced  that  branch,  employing  a  regular 
basket  maker  from  New  York,  to  teach  it.  But  it  has  been 
found  in  Philadelphia,  and,  I  presume,  elsewhere,  that  while 
here  and  there  the  blind  make  good  baskets,  the  major  part 
of  their  work  is  often  defective,  and  will  not  stand  in  the 
market.  New  York  has  had  a  large  experience  in  that  way, 
and  has  lost  money. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  trades  for  blind  persons  generally. 
When  we  say,  that  a  trade  has  been  abandoned,  it  is  a  warn- 
ing, rather  than  an  encouragement  to  commence  it  in  any 
other  institution. 

The  subject  of  knitting  such  articles  as  horse  nets,  etc.,  was 
introduced.  We  tried  that  branch;  but  it  was  so  slow,  and 
the  sale  so  difficult,  that  we  abandoned  it. 

We  tried  braiding  hats,  with  the  girls ;  but  their  work  was 
so  very  slow,  compared  with  that  of  seeing  persons,  that  it 
was  not  profitable.    We  had  a  good  many  hats  on  hand,  that 
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we  put  on  the  heads  of  our  boys,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

We  formerly  had  shoemaking  in  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion. I  found  it  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  when  I  first  went  there ; 
but  it  was  such  difficult  and  slow  work,  that  we  abandoned  it. 

In  Liverpool  and  several  other  places  in  England,  I  found 
the  trade  of  shoemaking  practiced;  but  it  was  so  slow,  that  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  introduce  it  anywhere. 

At  one  time  I  thought  of  cabinet-making.  They  followed  it 
in  the  Paris  Institution.  They  also  followed  brush-making,  so 
far  as  to  fill  the  brushes,  but  not  to  trim  them.  The  workmen 
said,  erroneously,  that  they  would  cut  their  fingers  off",  if  they 
attempted  this. 

We  have  so  far  stuck  to  the  manufacture  of  rag-carpets, 
foot-mats  and  brushes,  which  we  follow  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

One  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  men  which  w^e  had,  made 
one  of  our  best  brush-makers. 

Broom-making  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  universal  business,  that 
can  be  followed  anywhere  with  a  small  profit.  It  is  a  good 
trade  to  introduce,  but  we  must  always  unite  cane- seating  with 
it.  We  keep  our  pupils  long  enough  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  two  trades. 

The  great  idea  with  us  is,  not  to  dismiss  a  man  from  the  In- 
stitution so  soon  as  he  has  learned  the  theor}^  of  his  trade. 
A  blind  man  is  not  like  a  seeing  apprentice.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  show  him  the  theory  of  the  trade,  but,  also,  to 
give  him  some  practice. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  agencies  spoken  of.  They  suggest 
what  I  was  going  to  introduce,  by  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind;  but  which  I  have  misplaced.  This  is 
a  subject  that  is  dear  to  my  mind. 

I  spoke,  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  importance  of  locating 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  large  towns,  where  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient demand  to  supply  the  institutions  with  work.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  best  to  locate  an  institution  in  any  of  the  smaller 
towns,  for  the  reason  indicated — the  lack  of  business  sufficient 
to  sup])ly  the  institution  with  work.  You  can  not  teach  a 
blind  boy  to  make  brooms,  unless  you  have  a  large  number  of 
brooms  to  make. 
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I  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  locate  the  New  York  State  Insti- 
tution at  Batavia,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  support  to  its 
manufacturing  department,  which  it  must  encounter  there. 
There  being  numerous  large  towns  and  cities  in  that  State,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  locate  it  in  one  of  those,  than  to 
put  it  in  a  small  village,  even  if  they  had  offered  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  as  an  inducement. 

The  industrial  department  is  one  of  three  co-ordinate  de- 
partments of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  must  never  be 
considered  in  any  sense  secondary  to  either  of  tlie  others. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ. — In  Austria,  the  blind  are  manufacturing 
very  successfully,  carved  wooden  toys  ;  such  as  churns,  child- 
ren's table-ware,  etc. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  We  have  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
taught  to  our  pupils  who  are  totally  blind,  and  also  to  those 
who  can  see  a  little.  They  are  taught  by  a  lady  who  is  en- 
tirely blind. 

Pending  this  discussion — 

Mr.  Wait  moved  to  take  up,  out  of  its  order,  and  act  upon, 
a  resolution  included  in  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee, 
which  it  was  important  that  action  should  be  taken  upon  be- 
fore any  delegates  left  for  home. 

Which  resolution  was  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  authorized  to 
apportion  the  expenses  of  th^  Convention,  equally,  among  the 
superintendents  and  institutions  represented. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  half  hour  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Commer- 
cial Pursuits  for  the  Blind,  had  expired ;  and  that  the  business 
next  in  order  was  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Domestic 
Pursuits,  or  Household  Employments  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Johnson. — A  young  woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
who  had  lost  her  sight  at  fifteen,  addressed  herself  to  the  per- 
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formance  of  such  household  duties  as  she  could  perform,  and 
the  result  was,  to  satisfy  us  by  a  practical  demonstration,  that 
a  blind  person  may  learn  to  cook,  to  sew,  and  to  do  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  household  work.  She  invited  me  to 
come  to  her  house  in  vacation,  and  learn  that  she  could  pre- 
pare a  good  plate  of  biscuits  ;  which  I  did  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  myself. 

Mr.  Sturtevant. — A  few  months  ago,  one  of  my  former  pu- 
pils was  at  home  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  they  were 
unable  to  hire  any  one  to  assist  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
house.  The  father  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and  the 
mother,  sick  and  confined  to  her  bed.  She  did  the  work  of  the 
house  alone ;  taking  care  of  both  her  parents,  and  doing  all  of 
the  cooking. 

She  cuts  and  makes  her  own  dresses,  and  does  sewing  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  seeing  persons. 

Mr.  Wait. — It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  probably  be  profit- 
able to  us,  if  the  discussion  should  take  this  line — the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  devoting  our  time,  and  the  resources 
of  the  States,  and  the  institutions,  to  the  teaching  of  house- 
hold arts  to  the  blind.  In  the  New  York  City  Institution,  we 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  or  profitable,  to  have  our  pupils 
practice  household  work  in  the  institution — such  as  washing 
dishes,  cooking,  etc.  We  think  that  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  be  learned  at  home,  but  not  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Do  you  encourage  the  girls  to  take  care  of 
their  own  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Wait.— They  make  their  beds.  We  have  them  do  that 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.    They  do  not  sweep  their  rooms. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas. — We  teach  household  employ- 
ments. The  girls  make  their  beds,  sweep  their  rooms,  and  as- 
sist in  the  dining-room  ;  and  when  the  laundress  is  sick,  we  put 
them  into  the  laundry. 

One  young  woman,  that  I  think  of,  came  to  the  institution 
from  the  poor  house,  with  only  a  single  dress  to  wear,  and 
that  made  of  two  kinds  of  colored  homespun.  We  kept  her 
there  two  years  ;  she  was  willing  to  work — said  she  would 
work  her  fingers'  ends  off",  if  necessary — and  begged  not  to  be 
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sent  back  to  the  poor  house.  We  retained  her,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  she  was  to  do  what  she  could,  to  pay  her  way. 
She  has  been  very  industrious.  Last  summer  she  thought  she 
would  like  to  see  her  friends ;  none  of  them  had  written  to 
her.  I  told  her,  if  she  thought  she  could  find  them,  I  would 
send  her  to  them.  I  sent  her  up  the  river  on  a  boat,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister,  informing  her  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  there.  She  got  home  safely,  and  I  received  several  letters 
from  her  during  the  vacation.  From  those  letters,  and  from 
conversation  I  had  with  her  afterward,  I  was  informed  that 
she  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  she  was  capable  of  doing 
almost  anything  about  the  house.  While  her  sister  was  gone 
out  one  morning  to  milk,  she  made  up  the  beds,  and  cleaned 
up  the  rooms,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  They  found  she 
could  do  household  work  well,  not  only  in  the  institution,  but 
also  in  a  private  dwelling. 

Before  the  vacation  closed,  they  all  wanted  her  to  stay  with 
them ;  but  she  preferred  to  come  back  to  xis.  Her  brother-in- 
law  told  her,  that  if  she  would  stay  till  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tion, he  would  send  her  to  the  institution.  There  was  no  mo- 
tion made,  however,  to  send  her  back,  and  she  started  on  foot, 
to  go  to  the  river,  six  miles  from  where  her  friends  lived,  to 
get  back  to  the  school.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  get  rid  of 
her,  when  they  found  what  she  could  do. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON. — I  would  like  some  one  to  say  what  kind  of 
sewing-machine  is  best  adapted  to  use  by  blind  girls,  and  also 
whether  it  is  practicable  or  beneficial  to  introduce  fancy  nee- 
dle-work. 

Mr.  Chapin. — We  find  no  difiiculty  in  teaching  our  blind 
girls  sewing,  crotcheting  and  knitting.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  best  to  endorse,  specifically,  any  particular  machine. 
We  first  took  the  Grover  and  Baker  machine,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  it  did  very  well.  We  then  introduced 
another  machine,  a  little  easier  and  smaller  than  the  other, 
called  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  machine.  We  find  the  Wilcox 
and  Gibbs  machine  not  difiicult  to  learn.  Some  of  our  pupils 
learn  to  sew  on  both. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Kentucky. — A  considerable  number  of  my 
pupils  have  learned  to  use  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs,  thj  Ameri 
can,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  and  the  Howe  machines. 
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One  of  them,  who  had  only  learned  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs 
in  the  institution,  went  to  Cincinnati ;  and  in  about  a  week's 
time  she  wrote  me  that  she  was  sewing  on  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  machine,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  it.  This 
shows  that  after  they  have  learned  to  use  one  or  two  of  the 
machines,  they  have  no  trouble  in  soon  learning  to  use  any 
other. 

Mr.  Churchman. — Sewing-machines  are  something  with 
which  I  have  no  experience,  officially.  For  my  own  personal 
use,  however,  I  have  had  one  for  the  past  thirty  years,  which  I 
find  to  be  a  very  excellent  one.  All  of  my  brother  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  who  are  without  such,  I  would  advise 
to  supply  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can.  There  are  no  more 
left,  however,  where  I  got  mine,  and  you  must  look  elsewhere. 
But  I  did  not  rise  to  talk  about  sewing-machines. 

The  girls  of  our  institution  are  taught  hand-sewing,  and 
most  of  them  are  rendered  able  to  repair  their  own  clothing, 
as  well  as  to  do  other  plain  sewing,  in  a  creditable  manner. 
Some  few  of  them,  even  cut  and  make  Iheir  own  dresses  ;  but 
we  do  not  of  course  expect  to  make  professional  mantua-mak- 
ers  of  any.  These  things  are  taught  them  in  the  work-room, 
as  a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction.  They  tend  to  make 
them  self-helpful. 

In  the  way  of  general  house-work,  they  are  required,  as  a 
rule,  to  make  their  own  beds,  and  sweep  their  rooms ;  and,  in 
cases  of  emergencj^,  to  lend  a  hand  at  similar  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  house.  Some  few  are  also  sent  to  the  dining- 
room,  when  necessity  demands  it. 

This  is  the  extent  of  our  requirements  in  the  direction  of 
household  employments. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  fitting  blind  girls  for  house- 
keeping, as  a  part  of  their  institution  training,  I  am  disposed 
to  differ  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  upon  this  lloor.  Home 
is  the  proper  place  for  such  instruction,  and  verj^  many  of  our 
girls  learn  to  work  before  coming  to  school.  Those  who  do 
not,  can  as  well  learn  it  during  the  vacations,  and  after  we  get 
through  with  them,  as  they  can  while  with  us.  The  training 
we  give  them  in  other  directions  prepares  them  for  it.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  there  is  any  work  in  them,  their  friends  will 
bring  it  out,  in  case  their  own  ambition  does  not.     After  we 
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have  taught  them  to  help  themselves,  the  notion  that  they 
can  help  others  also,  will  soon  rise  in  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  their  reg- 
ular course  in  literature,  science,  music,  and  handicraft,  leaves 
the  girls  no  time  lor  general  house-work.  To  attempt  the 
latter,  is  to  disarrange  and  unsystematize  everything  else,  be- 
sides imposing  an  unreasonable  amount  of  labor  upon  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  seeing  girls,  even,  to  do  all  these  things 
properly  ;  and  it  is  a  little  more  impossible.,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression,  for  blind  girls  to  do  it,  with  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labor.  After  the  completion  of  their  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction,  we  do  not  object  to  keeping  as  many 
as  choose  to  stay  with  us  a  little  while  longer,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  house  work,  but  there  are  not  many  who  choose 
to  do  so. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  gentlemen,  that,  in  our  zeal  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible  in  our  work,  we  are  inclined  to 
run  into  a  very  grave  error — we  attempt  too  much,  and  neces- 
sarily fail  when  we  do  so.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  the 
most  of  us  expect  more  of  the  blind  than  is  generally  ex- 
pected of  the  seeing  ? 

The  term  of  instruction  in  most  of  our  institutions  is  limited 
to  from  five  to  seven  years,  or  at  most,  to  eight  years.  In  this 
brief  space  of  time,  we  attempt  to  give  our  pupils  a  good 
English  education,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  together 
with  one,  two,  or  three  mechanic  arts;  and  to  this  seemingly 
impossible  task,  some  of  us  propose  to  add  a  thorough  system 
of  household  training  for  the  girls. 

Do  the  parents  and  educators  of  seeing  youth  expect  so 
much  of  them?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary,  they  com- 
mence sending  them  to  school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and 
expect  them  to  devote  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  years  of  their 
minority  to  the  acquirement  of  a  general  education  ;  after 
which  they  give  them  several  years  for  the  learning  of  a  pro- 
fession, by  which  they  are  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

If,  then,  we  attempt,  in  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  to  make 
of  our  blind  pupils  good  scholars,  professional  musicians  and 
thorough  mechanics,  or  even  one  of  these,  and  turn  them  out 
upon  the  world  to  seek  a  livelihood,  need  we  and  their  friends 
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be  disappointed  if  they  fail  ?  The  truth  is,  that  we  do  often, 
in  this  way,  give  them  just  enough  knowledge  to  make  them 
think  they  "  know  it  all  " — we  make  egotists  of  them. 

Can  we,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  all 
this  in  so  short  a  time,  and  do  it  well  ?  Can  we,  in  addition  to 
a  good  general  education,  prepare  our  blind  boys  to  play, 
tune  and  teach  the  piano-forte ;  perform  and  teach  vocal  mu- 
sic ;  play  upon  the  organ  and  a  variety  of  other  instru- 
ments, and  give  them  skill  in  one,  two  or  three  manual  arts  ? 
Can  we  do  all  this  for  our  blind  girls,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  systematic  training  in  house-work?  If  not, 
let  us  be  more  reasonable ;  let  us  give  them  more  time,  or  at- 
tempt less  ;  and  let  us  do  our  work  more  thoroughly  if  we  can. 
If  we  would  make  scholars,  let  us  train  our  pupils  vigorously, 
and  fill  them  with  appropriate  knowledge,  well  rubbed  in. 
If  we  would  make  musicians  of  them,  let  us  give  them  the 
best  facilities  at  our  command — the  best  teachers  and  the 
best  instruments.  If  we  would  turn  our  boys  out  as  respecta- 
ble mechanics,  let  us  give  them  the  same  kind  of  training 
that  we  give  to  seeing  apprentices.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
perform,  satisfactorily,  the  difficult  task  assigned  us. 

I  speak  strongly  upon  this  subject,  because  I  feel  strongly. 
I  fear  sometimes,  that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  our  work.  If,  in  some  directions,  we  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  readiness  with  which  our  pupils  acquire 
knowledge,  despite  the  impediment  which  their  exceptional 
condition  throws  in  their  way,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are,  in  other  directions,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties, 
both  for  them  and  us. 

Mr.  Wait. — In  reference  to  the  matter  of  sewing-machines, 
we  use  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  for  beginners  ;  afterward,  the 
American,  and  Wheeler  and  Wilson's,  also.  We  likewise  use 
a  knitting  machine,  the  name  of  which  I  can  not  recall  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Chapin.— I  have  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  household 
employments  for  the  blind.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Churchman,  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  make  household  work  a  business  for  the 
blind.  I  like  the  idea  of  letting  them  sweep  their  rooms 
and  make  their  beds.  They  can  do  that  in  addition  to  their 
regular  duties ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  exercise.    We  have 
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our  girls  wipe  up  the  dishes.  Such  duties  are  light ;  they  are 
very  well  in  their  way.  So  far  as  concerns  sweeping  their 
rooms  and  making  their  beds,  they  may  do  it  without  en- 
croaching upon  their  time. 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  those  gentlemen  who  look 
upon  this  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  Their  time 
in  the  institution  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  learning  what 
they  can  learn  at  home.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  put 
into  the  laundry.    They  can  not  bake  or  cook. 

Dr.  Rhoads. — I  agree  entirely  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
Churchman.  There  was  a  girl,  blind  from  infancy,  living 
about  half  way  between  Jacksonville  and  St.  Louis,  whose 
father  kept  a  small  hotel.  Her  mother  taught  her  at  home — 
for  I  agree  that  it  can  not  be  done  in  the  institutions — to  do 
everything  that  is  done  about  a  house  to  such  perfection,  that 
Mrs.  Rhoads  approved  it,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Anagnos. — In  our  new  system — what  we  call  the  "Fam- 
ily System  " — our  girls  have  plenty  of  chances  to  learn  house- 
keeping.      . 

Mr.  Chapin. — Are  those  young  pupils,  or  graduates  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos. — We  have  fourteen  girls  in  each  house,  and 
also  three  seeing  persons  in  each  house.  The  work  is  expected 
to  be  done  by  the  girls.  They  are  expected  to  keep  the  house 
clean,  the  windows  clean  and  bright,  etc.  The  house-keeper, 
of  course,  has  to  go  around,  and  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done.    Some  of  our  girls  succeed  in  doing  the  ironing. 

Mr.  Wait. — Do  they  also  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  take  part 
in  the  culinary  work  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos. — No,  sir;  they  peel  potatoes  and  wash  the 
dishes. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  discus- 
sion had  expired. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 
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EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  business  in  order  was  the 
consideration  of  the  Constitution  and  By  Laws,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  a  Permanent  Organization. 

Mr.  Churchman  moved  that  the  Constitution  be  read  by  sec- 
tions, and  acted  upon  seriathn. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  then  discussed,  and 
adopted,  in  the  following  form : 

CONSTITUTION  : 

Article  1.  This  x\ssociation  shall  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Art.  2.  The  Association  shall  be  composed  of.Superintend- 
ents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  one  teacher  from  each 
Institution,  the  latter  to  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  of  the 
same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding 
members,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members. 

Art.  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be 
such  as  are  indicated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Art.  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during 
the  year  1872,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Art.  6.  This  Constitution  and  the  By-Laws  maj''  be  altered 
or  amended  by  a  majority  of  two-thiiJs  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  any  regular  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

L  The  members  of  this  Association,  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  discussion  and  adjournment. 

Representations  from  eight  institutions  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice  President,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  and  both  Vice  Presidents,  any  member 
chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  Committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for, 
shall  be  governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in 
Jefferson's  Manual. 

Mr.  Updegraff  offered  the  following,  which  prevailed : 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  do  now  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President. 

The  Chair  called  for  nominations. 

Mr.  Updegraff  nominated  W.  H  Churchman. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ  nominated  A.  D.  Lord. 

Mr.  Johnson  nominated  W.  Chapin. 

Mr.  Churchman  nominated  S.  G.  Howe. 
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The  Chair  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs.  Wiliiaing,  and  Fatten 
of  Kentucky. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Lord  received  eight  votes,  Mr.  Howe 
seven,  Mr.  Churchman  five,  Mr.  Chapin  two,  blanks  two. 

On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Howe  received  ten  votes,  Mr. 
Lord  twelve,  and  Mr.  Churchman  three. 

On  the  third  ballot,  Mr.  Lord  received  twelve  votes,  and 
Mr.  Howe  eleven. 

A.  D.  Lord  was  declared  elected  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  election  of  A.  D.  Lord  was 
made  unanimous. 

W.  H.  Churchman  and  S.  G.  Howe  were  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dents by  acclamation. 

W.  B.  Wait  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  by  accla- 
mation. 

For  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Foster  nominated  Miss  H.  A. 
Daggett,  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Daggett  declined. 

Mr.  Churchman  nominated  W.  D.  Williams,  who  was  elected. 

On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected,  to  serve  as  the  Exec- 
utive Committee : 

W.  B.  Wait  (Chairman),  T.  H.  Little,  W.  H.  Churchman,  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  and  H.  E,.  Foster. 

By  Mr.  Wait— 

Resolved^  That  Mr.  Churchman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  be  authorized  to  collect  the  funds,  as 
apportioned  by  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Foster  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows  : 
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First,  fifty  copies  to  each  institution  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  blind  are  educated. 

Second,  single  copies  shall  be  furnished  to  the  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  and  to  the  State  Libraries  of  the  several  States. 

The  remaining  copies  shall  be  left  with  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  for  general  distribution. 

Mr.  Williams,  from  a  special  committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

EEPORT. 

The  committee  on  returning  thanks,  etc.,  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  and  ask  their  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby 
respectfully  tendered  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Superinten- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in  providing  so  liberally  for 
the  comfort  of  the  members  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  officers  of  the  following  railroads,  viz  :  Pennsyl- 
vania Central ;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis ;  St.  Louis, 
Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis ;  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  &  Indian- 
apolis ;  Cleveland,  Chicago  &  Columbus  (Bee  Line);  JefFer- 
sonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis;  Peru  &  Indianapolis;  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  M.  L.  &  E.., 
for  courtesies  to  members.     ' 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due  and- 
tendered  to  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  which  have  so  fully 
and  accurately  reported  and  published  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  cordially  ten- 
dered, to  the  President  of  this  Convention,  for  the  dignified, 
impartial,  and  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  our  deliberations ;  and,  also,  to  the  Secretaries,  for  their 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties. 

W.  D.  Williams, 
F.  D.  Morrison, 
A.  p.  Lord, 

Commutes, 
Resolutions  adopted. 
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Mr.  Williams  moved,  that  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn 

sine  die. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  President,  Mr.  Chapin,  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows : 

I  feel  inadequate,  to  express  properly  the  feelings  of  grat- 
itude that  fill  my  heart,  in  view  of  the  kind  resolution  that 
you  have  just  passed.    I  can  not  feel  that  it  is  deserved. 

I  am  happy  to  think,  however,  that  much  good  has  been 
done  by  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  much  activity,  as  well  as  intelligence,  has  been 
exhibited,  and  I  feel,  that  the  thanks  of  the  President  are 
rather  due  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,  for  your  kindness,  in  sus- 
taining him  under  all  the  changes  and  difiiculties  to  which  we 
have  sometimes  been  subjected  during  the  session. 

I  feel  satisfied,  above  all,  at  the  good  harmony  that  has  pre- 
vailed. We  separate,  I  believe,  with  the  kindliest  feelings. 
Any  little  excitement  that  may  have  existed  for  the  moment, 
growing  almost  inevitably  out  of  certain  matters  that  have 
come  up,  has  happily  passed  away.  All  matters  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  I  trust,  and  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  Convention  is  now  adjourned. 
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PKOCEEDINGS. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  institiUions  in  the  United  States,  and  by  one  gentle- 
man representing  the  Ontario  Institution,  at  Brantford,  P.Q. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  of  the  New- York 
State  Institution,  who  invited  Rev.  S.  A.  Kxapp,  of  the  Iowa 
Institution,  to  oiFer  prayer. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows :  — 

Xiadies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your 
time  with  any  formal  address;  but  a  thought  or  two  I  deem 
proper  to  present  before  commencing  the  regular  exercises  of  this 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Most  of  those  present  are  aware  that  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  a  convention  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  on  the  8th  of  August  last.  The  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  that  Association  will  be  read  in  your  hearing  in  a  short 
time.  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  this  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  we  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  place  at  which  we 
assemble  ;  a  place  in  which  so  much  of  the  early  and  more  impoi*- 
tant  history  of  our  country  was  transacted  ;  a  place  so  rich  in 
associations  which  every  citizen  of  this  land  delights  to  recall  and 
to  cherish ;  surrounded  by  so  many  objects  which  awaken  thoughts 
in  our  minds  oji  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell.  Many  of  you  are 
aware,  that,  forty  years  ago  to-day,  there  were  in  this  city  some  six 
blind  children  receiving  instruction  ;  the  first  in  the  United  States. 


In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  class  of 
three  or  four  persons;  and  only  in  these  two  States  had  there 
been,  at  that  time,  any  effort  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blin^. 

We  now  meet  as  the  representatives  of  some  thirty  regularly 
organized  institutions',  in  which  twenty-five  hundred  blind  persons 
are  receiving  instruction,  and  in  which  about  seven  thousand  have^ 
been  already  trained,  to  some  good  extent,  and  prepared  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  life. 

As  superintendents  and  instructors  of  the  blind,  we  have  com- 
mitted to  us  a  most  important  trust.  It  is  ours  to  do  whatever 
can  be  done  for  the  education,  the  improvement,  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  twenty  thousand  blind  persons  in  our 
country.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  so  large  a  portion  of  this 
whole  number  have,  during  these  past  years,  been  benefited  in  the 
different  institutions  which  have  been  established.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  recall  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  institu- 
•  tions,  one  after  another,  and  the  liberality  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  people  of  our  country  have  provided  for  them  by  en- 
dowing them  from  time  to  time,  and  sustaining  them  from  year  to 
year :  but  these  incidents  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  most  of  you  ; 
and  I  shall  not  take  the  time,  at  present,  to  recall  them,  or  to 
present  them  even  in  outline. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  committed  to  us  a  most  important 
work,  because  such  special  instruction  is  afforded  to  this  class  of 
people  nowhere  else  than  in  these  institutions.  We  can  do  something, 
also,  to  secure  for  them  opportuhities  before  they  are  of  suitable 
age  to  leave  their  homes,  either  xinder  the  parental  roof,  or  in 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  in  which  they  live,  where  their 
brothers,  sisters,  and  friends  are  instructed.  We  can  do  much  to 
have  such  instructions  and  such  opportunities  continued  to  them 
*  when  they  leave  us.  Here  is  a  very  important  work  to  be  done, 
—  to  create  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  this 
whole  subject. 

As  superintendents  of  these  institutions,  we  are  related,  all  and 
each  of  us,  to  most  important  public  trusts.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  qualifications  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  every  person 
called  to  such  a  position  should  possess.  Every  one  would  recognize 
that  he  ought  to  be,_to  say  the  least,  familiar  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation ;  that  he  should  have  acquired  e.xperience  elsewhere,  if  pos- 


sible,  before  entering  upon  this  work ;  that  he  should  be  familiar, 
of  course,  with  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  should  by  all  means  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  history ;  that  he  sliould  be  prepared  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, all  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  their  organization 
or  in  their  conduct,  and,  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  results  of  their 
experience  which  may  be  of  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  has  charge.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  person 
called  to  such  a  trust,  to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
administration  shall  be  above  reproach,  above  suspicion  ;  to  secure 
an  honest  administration,  that  is,  of  all  its  pecuniary  affairs,  so 
that  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  its  support,  or  contribute  to  its 
maintenance,  may  feel  that  every  dollar  given  for  that  purpose 
goes  towai'd  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  is 
appropriated.  In  relation  to  those  associated  with  him  as  instruc- 
tors or  officers,  it  is  his  privilege  so  to  conduct  the  aff^iirs  of  the 
institution  as  to  elevate  their  ideas  of  the  importance  and  real 
character  of  the  wpi'k  in  which  they  are  engaged  from  day  to 
day,  and  year  to  year,  so  that  the  institution  may  have  the  means 
of  improvement  within  itself. 

With  regard  to  these  children  and  youth,  who,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  are  made  to  be  distinguished  from  their  associates,  sepa- 
rated, to  a  considerable  extent,  from  those  around  them,  we  sus- 
tain to  them  most  interesting  and  important  relations.  It  is  our 
privilege,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  prepare  them  for  the  places  they 
might  have  filled  in  society,  but  for  the  bereavement  they  have 
sustained;  to  restore  them  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
and  from  whom  this  calamity  which  has  befallen  them  seems  to 
have  reft  them  away,  as  it  were ;  for  not  unfrequently,  as  too  many 
of  you  well  know,  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  case  of  a  child  beloved, 
pi'omising,  hopeful,  is  almost  equal  to,  if  not  worse  than,  the  loss 
of  life.  I  say  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  what  may  be  done  to 
restore  them  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  make  them 
a  joy  in  the  households  where  they  have  been  sources  of  so  much 
affliction  and  sorrow.  It  is  ours  to  do  much  toward  restoring 
them  to  society;  so  that,  instead  of  being  ciphers  in  the  communit}'' 
in  which  they  belong,  they  shall  be  honorable  members  of  that 
society,  and  contribute  to  its  well-being. 

And  there  is  one  other  still  higher  and  more  important  privilege 
which  I  feel  it  is  ours  to  enjoy;  and  that  is,  to  do  what  may  be 


done,  by  showing  what  skill  and  industry  and  enterprise  can  do 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  sense  reft  away  by  any  means  whatever,  to 
vindicate  the  providence  of  that  Being  in  accordance  with  whose 
plans  these  differences  among  us  are  allowed  to  occur.  He  makes 
no  mistakes.  He  has  not  caused  these  persons  to  differ  from 
others  to  place  a  mark  upon  them,  to  remove  them^  from  society, 
to  prevent  them  from  occupying  places  of  influence  and  usefulness 
in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  ours  to  prepare  them  to  fill  such  places, 
and,  perhaps,  to  do  a  work,  in  many  regards,  which  otherwise 
they  might  never  have  done,  and  thus  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  that  Being  from  whom  we  derive  existence,  who  bestows  upon 
us  the  powers  we  possess,  and  who  gives  us  these  opportunities  for 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  our  fellow-beings. 

I  hardly  need  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  motives  which 
should  actuate  us  here,  and  the  objects  by  which  we  should  be 
governed  in  all  our  intercourse.  We  meet  for  high  and  important 
purposes.  We  may  speak  with  frankness  and  with  freedom 
always,  feeling  that  we  are  speaking  honestly  and  candidly;  and,  if 
we  chance  to  differ  from  others,  let  such  differences  be  duly  and 
considerately  regarded.  Let  us  feel  that  any  frank  and  free  utter- 
ance of  opinion  is  intended  as  such  merely,  and  let  us  present 
our  views  thus  frankly,  and  endeavor  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  their  correctness,  if  they  be  correct,  or  that  their  errors, 
if  there  be  any,  may  be  understood  and  apprehended  as  clearly  by 
others,  who  may  have  had  more  experience,  and  a  larger  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  than  ourselves. 

I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Association.  I  trust  they  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  the  work;  that  they 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  have  had  but  little  experi- 
ence, comparatively ;  and  that  to  those  who  have  but  I'ecently  en- 
tered upon  it  they  may  be  a  school  of  priceless  value. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Williams  of  the  Georgia  Institution, 
read  the  records  of  the  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis  in  August 
of  last  year,  together  with  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  adopted  at  said 
meetij?g.     The  records  were  approved. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Kxapp,  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  of  two  on  enrolment ;  viz.,  Messrs.  Kxapp  of  the  Iowa 


Institution,  and  William  B.  Wait  of  the  New- York  City  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman  of  the  Indiana  Institution  moved  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  RuGGLES  of  this  city,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, or  any  other  institution  for  the  Wind  who  may  be  present, 
be  admitted  as  corresponding  members  of  the  Association,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  members,  except  that  of  voting.      Carried. 

Dr.  S.  G,  Howe,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  invited  to  address  the  Association.  That  gentleman, 
after  explaining  that  temporary  indisposition  would  prevent  his 
taking  such  active  part  in  the  convention  as  he  should  be  glad  to 
do,  said  substantially  as  follows :  — 

ADDRESS    OP    DR.    S.   G.    HOWE. 

Fnends  and  Felloiv- Laborers,  —  I  bid  you  hearty  welcome  in 
my  own  behalf;  welcome'  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion ;  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  compose 
our  household. 

It  is  cheering  to  meet  so  many  earnest  and  good  laborers  in  our 
chosen  field.  I  recognize  among  you  some  of  the  earliest  and 
best  workers.  I  see  among  you  the  hardy  relics  of  a  past  genera- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  fair  young  promise  of  a  living  one.  And 
I  seem  to  see  the  spirit  of  my  early  and  beloved  friend,  John  D. 
Fisher,  who  was  the  first  in  America  to  conceive  and  pi'opose  the 
plan  for  a  public  institution  for  the  blind,  and  who  obtained  for 
this  one  a  charter  in  1828. 

Unable  to  engage  in  it  personally,  he  so  intei'ested  me  in  the 
matter,  that  I  regularly  enlisted  in  it,  just  forty  years  ago,  and 
organized  the  work.  But  Fisher  continued  to  give  it  his  earnest 
sympathy  and  his  practical  aid  every  day  up  to  that  of  his  death. 
He  loved  all  the  children  of  misfortune ;  but  especially  he  loved  the 
blind.  He  had  a  beautiful  and  earnest  spirit;  and,  if  spirits  hold 
jubilees,  this  day  must  be  one  to  his,  as  it  hovers  above  such  a 
gathering  of  earnest  and  •  successful  woi'kers  in  a  field  which  he 
marked  out. 

My  friends,  we  are  the  representatives  of  institutions  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  blind  scattered  widely  over  the 
country ;  and  we  have  come  together  to  compare  notes ;  to  hold 
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counsel ;  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  doing  onr  work  more  effect- 
ually than  it  has  heretofore  been  done.  What  is  our  work?  It 
is  to  counteract,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  tendency  which  the  lack  of 
one  of  the  bodily  senses  has  to  prevent  the  normal  development 
of  the  whole  character.  It  is  to  prevent  this  lack  from  bringing 
about  any  unfavorable  difference,  mentally,  morally,  or  socially, 
between  those  marked  by  it  and  ordinary  men. 

We  are  educators.  We  find  that  all  the  prevailing  modes  of 
training  and  of  teaching,  of  study,  of  work,  of  diversion,  that  all 
social  relations,  indeed,  are  framed  and  administered  upon  the  idea 
that  all  men  have  the  sense  of  sight.  We  cannot  change  this. 
Society  will  not  alter  its  fashions  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  The 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet :  so  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain. 

We  are  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Blindness  is  not  a  necessary 
and  inherent  condition  of  any  class  of  men.  It  is  an  accidental 
condition  ;  and  the  number  of  those  born  into  it  will  be  greater  or 
less,  according  as  men  live  up  to,  or  as  *they  violate,  the  natural 
laws  of  their  organization.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  large  com- 
munity, favorably  circumstanced,  the  average  standard  of  bodily 
perfection  may  be  so  high  that  none  will  be  born  blind :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  some  large  communities,  one  in 
every  thousand  persons  is  blind.  We  are  to  make  this  fact  widely 
known,  and  also  the  principles  which  explain  it ;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  born  blind,  also  those  born  with  such  feeble  or  pecu- 
liar organizations  that  they  become  blind  by  ordinary  diseases  or 
accident,  shall  be  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

By  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws,  and  by  obedience  to  them, 
blindness  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  phenomenal  conditions  of 
society. 

This  is  the  prophylactic,  the  preventive  part  of  our  duty. 

Next  comes  the  therapeutic,  or  remedial  treatment.  In  the  order 
of  nature,  five  organs  of  outward  sense  are  Q-iven  to  each  individual 
through  the  activity  of  which  he  may  establish  his  relations  with 
other  individuals  and  with  the  outward  world.  The  lack  of  one  of 
them,  as  that  of  sight,  tends  to  hinder  and  to  embarrass  the  devel- 
opment of  bodily  health,  strength,  and  activity,  and,  consequently, 
of  hardihood,  courage,  and  energy.  We  are  to  counteract  this  by 
special  bodily  training,  and,  so  far  as  the  moral  nature  is  affected, 
by  special  moral  training. 
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In  the  training,  instruction,  and  general  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  modes  in  common  use,  as  far 
as  may  be.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  are  to  give  preference  to 
any  mode  or  instrumentality  of  education  which  is  successfully  used 
with  common  children,  over  one  specially  invented  for  the  blind. 
We  are  to  teach,  train,  and  fashion  blind  children  to  take  part 
in  ordinary  society,  and  to  be  as  little  distinguishable  as  possible 
by  their  appearance,  their  manners,  and  their  conversation. 

Various  modes  of  doing  this  will  doubtless  be  considei-'ed  in  our 
meetings ;  and,  veteran  as  I  am,  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  and 
advantage  from  the  discussions  which  are  to  follow. 

Probably  some  who  were  not  born  when  I  entered  the  service 
will  give  me  valuable  knowledge  and  useful  hints,  by  which  I  shall 
try  to  profit. 

Doubtless  some  of  those  ancients  who  were  called  into  the  field 
at  the  eleventh  hour  brought  more  strength  and  energy  to  the 
work  than  some  of  the  old  stagers  ever  possessed. 

There  are  several  subjects  which  I  hope  to  hear  discussed  during 
this  Convention,  some  of  which  have  recently  occuj^ied  my  atten- 
tion. One  is,  the  importance  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  common 
schools,  and  sending  as  many  blind  children  as  possible  to  them,  at 
least  part  of  the  time.  This  is  one  mode  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  of  their  infirmity  to  segregation.  ^ 

I  am  always  fearful  that  one  undesirable  eifect  of  our  institutions 
may  be  to  strengthen  this  tendency,  and  to  give  rise  to  an  esprit  de 
corps,  by  grouping  them  together  as  blind  people.  By  congregat- 
ing them  in  youth,  we  are  in  danger  of  separating  them  into  a  class 
apart  for  life.  I  would  therefore  encourage  blind  children  and 
youth  to  find  their  associates  and  intimates,  not  among  the  blind, 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  among  the  seeing.  A  group  of  a 
dozen  blind  boys  is  a  social  monstrosity.  This  is  true,  indeed,  of 
blind  persons  of  any  age:  indeed,  it  is  true  of  grouping  together 
persons  marked  by  any  common  infirmity. 

The  Lord  does  not  create  any  such  groups.  The  infirm,  the 
abnorraals,  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  community.  So  let 
them  remain  ;  and  let  their  education  be  so  conducted,  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  associate  with  seeing  people,  and  take  their  full 
share  of  social  duties  and  relations.  Let  us  teach  them,  let  them 
understand,  that  they  are  to  work  in  the  world ;  that  they  are  to 
accumulate  property,  and  pay  taxes;  that  they  are  to  join  religious 
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and  secular  associations;  to  attend  caucuses  and  conventions,  to  vote, 
to  sit  upon  juries,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  take  tlieir  full  part  in  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  citizens,  and  not  group  themselves  to- 
gether as  blind  people.  This  tendency  to  grouping  will  be  increased 
by  our  institutions,  if  we  do  not  guard  against  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  forming 
a  colony,  or  small  community,  of  educated  deaf-mutes.  The  unwise 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  deaf-mutes  has  sometimes  led  to  attempts  to 
form  communities  made  up  of  that  class  alone.  Such  communi- 
ties are  forbidden  by  considerations  Avhich  apply  to  the  blind, 
though  less  forcibly,  because  the  blind  are  not  by  nature  so  far  dis- 
sociated from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
great  bond  of  social  union,  of  sympathy,  of  affection,  is  language, 
and  the  special  form  of  language  called  speech.  That  comes 
through  the  ear,  —  the  queen  of  the  senses,  —  and  not  through  the 
eye.  Suppose  this  hall  now  becomes  entirely  dark,  and  we  do  not 
light  the  gas;  then  we  all  become  blind.  But  none  of  our  mental 
or  moral  relations  are  changed.  We  continue  our  discussions,  we 
express  our  emotions,  we  have  the  same  feelings  towards  each 
other,  precisely  as  though  it  were  daylight.  Light  the  gas,  and  we 
are  all  right  again. 

We  should,  as  fir  as  possible,  avoid  every  tiling  in  oiir  institu- 
*tions  which  shall  strengthen  this  tendency  to  segregation  of  the 
blind.  A  blind  boy  must  not  feel,  that,  because  he  is  in  one  of  our 
institutions,  he  is  to  find  his  sole  associates  and  friends  among  blind 
persons,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  friends  are  to  be  those  of  the 
seeing  world.  For  this  reason,  I  like  a  subdivision  of  this  institution 
into  smaller  institutions.  The  experiment  which  we  have  been 
making  within  the  last  two  years,  of  cottages  for  our  girls,  sprang 
out  of  that  idea.  It  was  not  that  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  taught 
together,  must  not  live  together,  must  not  fall  in  love  with 
teach  other.  That  had  its  weight,  indeed  ;  but,  deeper  than  :hat  was 
the  feeling  that  this  arrangement  would  promote  their  relations  with 
general  society ;  that,  if  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  blind  girls 
in  a  small  house,  they  would  learn,  in  the  first  place,  all  their 
domestic  duties;  that  friends  could  come  in  from  outside,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  blind  people  alone  for  associates.  I  would 
carry  this  principle  as  far  as  I  could  into  all  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  blind  children  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  as  much  as  they  can  profitably.     Some  of  our  girls 
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have  attended  several  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Bird  School  for 
Young  Ladies  in  this  neigliborhood,  with  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves, and,  as  the  teachers  and  soine  of  the  pupils  have  told  me, 
to  the  other  young  ladies  of  the  school.  But  I  am  getting  deeper 
into  the  subject  than  I  ought  to  do ;  and  I  will  close  by  inviting 
the  gentlemen  wlio  are  especially  interested  in  the  matter  of  print- 
ing and  of  type,  to  visit  our  printing-office,  and  examine  the  im- 
provements which  we  are  now  making. 

The  type  has  been  recast,  and  the  faces  sharpened.  Some  letters 
are  modified,  so  that,  while  preserving  the  outline,  certain  parts  are 
made  salient,  and  feel  like  points.  We  are  also  introducing  a  kind 
of  paper,  which,  if  we  are  able  to  afford  the  expense,  will  be  almost 
indestructible,  like  bank-note  paper.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very 
much  too  expensive.  The  paper  we  are  now  practising  upon  costs 
twenty-seven  dollars  a  ream.  We  know  that  books  for  the  blind 
are  already  expensive  enough ;  and,  before  venturing  upon  such  an 
expense,  we  should  want  to  consider  the  matter  very  carefully.  In 
a  word,  all  parts  of  the  institution  are  open  to  you ;  and  all  informa- 
tion we  have  is  at  your  command. 

Mr.  Knapp,  for  the  Committee  on  Enrolment,  reported  the  roll 
of  members  as  follows  :  — 

Perkins  Institution,    Boston,  Mass.  —  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe,  M.  Anagnos. 

New-York  Institution,  Neiv -York  Oily.  — Wm.  B.  Wait,  S.  Babcock. 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia.  —  Wm.  Chapin,  N.  B. 
Kneass,  jua. 

Ohio  Institution,  Columbus.  —  G.  L.  Sraead,  Claude  Wilson. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis. — W.  H.  Churchman. 

Wisconsin  Institution,  Janesville.  —  T.  H.  Little,  Miss  C.  L.  Baldwin. 

loica  Institution,   Vinton. — Eev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  Geo.  W.  Tannihill. 

Kentucky  Institution,  Louisville.  —  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Edward  Martin. 

North  Oarolina,  Rcdeigh.  —  S-  F.  Tomlinson,  W.  J.  Young. 

Missouri  Institution,  St.  Louis.  —  H.  R.  Foster,  A.  Willbartitz. 

Georgia  Institution,  Macon.  — W.  D.  Williams. 

Minnesota  Institution,  Fairhault.  — J.  L.  Noyes,  H.  F.  Gutterson. 

Kansas  Institution,  Wyandotte. — Bev.  John  D.  Parker. 

Arkansas  Institution,  Little  Rock.  —  Otis  Patten. 

Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson.  — Mrs.  S.  B.  Merrill. 

Oalifornia  Institution,  Oakland.  —  Waring  H.  Wilkerson. 

New -York  State  Institution,  Batavia.  —  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Peekham. 

Ontario  Institution,  Brantford.  —  E.  Stone  Wiggins. 

Tennessee  Institution,  Naihville. — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Miss  J.  Dixon. 

Maryland  Institution,  Baltimore.  —  F.  D.  Morrison. 
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Also  the  following  additional  persons  as  corresponding  members  : 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lord,  teacher  of  New-York  State  Institution  ;  Mrs. 
Maria  H.  "Whiting,  Wisconsin  Institution ;  H.  Proctor,  Iowa  Insti- 
tution ;  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Miss  C.  C.  Plimpton  and  Miss  E.  L.  Rey- 
nolds of  New-York  Institution ;  Thomas  Reeves,  Miss  Eva  E. 
Bingham,  Miss  Sarah  Dawson,  Miss  Martha  L.  Putnam,  Miss  Gar- 
afelia  M.  Morse,  Miss  Abbie  Conn,  Miss  Freda  Black,  John  Marble, 
Luther  Stover,  Miss  Mary  Costello,  Miss  Lizzie  Riley,  Miss  M.  C. 
Moulton,  and  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  of  Perkins  Institution,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  same  institution  ;  Mrs.  Smead,  Miss  O.  M. 
Brown,  and  Miss  Nellie  Holt,  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  WiLLHARTiTZ  of  the  Missouri  Institution  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee, 
and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the  same,  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
presented  their  Report,  as  follows  :  — 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  presents  the  fol- 
lowing Report:  — 

The  constitution  having  authorized  this  committee  to  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  present  Convention,  they  took 
the  preliminary  steps  at  an  early  day.  In  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Chairman,  the  following  letter  was  received  :  — 

Bosro.v,  Dec.  25,  1871. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  have  the  Conven- 
tion held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  auy  time  you  may  decide  upon  in 
July  or  August. 

Faithfully,  Sam'l.  G.  Howe. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Cliairmau  Executive  Committee. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Committee,  this  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  days  of  August 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  time. 
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On  the  29th   of  February,  1872,  the  following  call  was  sent  to 

the  several  institutions  :  — 

New  Yoke,  Feb.  29,  1872. 

Dear  /Sir,  —  In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, made  in  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  first 
regular  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  is  hereby  called  to  meet  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Boston,  Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  1872;  beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th. 

Please  bring  this  call  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in  your 
institution. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,   Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1872,  the  following  communication 

was  received :  — 

New-York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  Feb.  28,  1872. 

Me.  W;lliam  B.  Wait. 

Dear  Sir,  —  By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  invite  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
hold  their  next  meeting  at  this  place.  In  accordance  with  this  action,  I 
therefore  most  cordially  invite  the  Association  to  accept  our  hospitalities, 
and  meet  at  this  institution  at  such  time  in  the  latter  part  of  August  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  J).  LoED,  Superintendent. 

The  time  and  place  having  been  fixed  upon  pi'eviously,  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  entertain  the  invitation.  Your  Committee  would 
report  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  respectfully 
tendered  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New- York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  very  cordial  invitation  which  we  have  received  from  them 
to  hold  this  convention  at  the  institution  under  their  charge,  and  for  the 
kindly  profier  of  hospitalities  during  its  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  NewYork  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  . 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  following  letter  was  received  :  — 

Boston,  June  26,  1872. 

3Iy  Dear  Sir,  —  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  an  invitation  be  extended 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  now  of  London,  to  attend  the  Convention  in 
Auffust. 
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I  venture  to  suggest  even  now,  that  notice  be  given  by  the  Committee 
to  superintendents  of  European  institutions,  that  all  who  desire  to  attend 
will  be  welcome.  Were  I  authorized  to  do  so,  I  would  invite  several,  who, 
I  think,  would  attend. 

Faithfully, 

Sam'l.  Gr.  Howe. 

Wirii.i.\M  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

P.S.  — I  have  concluded  to  send  a  half-dozen  invitations  in  my  own 
name,  in  the  form  enclosed.  If  your  Committee  would  make  a  formal  in- 
vitation, it  would  be  better.  I  suppose  that  any  superintendents  from 
any  country  would  be  admitted,  of  course,  to  hear  the  debates. 

The  invitation  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  — 

Boston,  June  6,  1872. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  Third  General  Convention  of  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  of  the  various  American  Institutions  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
here  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August. 

More  than  twenty  institutions  will  be  represented.  The  object  is  two- 
fold :  first,  to  discuss  certain  topics  of  common  interest,  and  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  views  and  experience  of  various  persons  working  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  second,  to  promote  good  fellowship  and  harmonious  action 
among  those  engaged  in  the  common  cause  of  promoting  the  instruction 
and  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Should  it  be  convenient  and  desirable  for  you  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  it  doubtless  will  be  agreeable  to  all  parties  to  have 
you  do  so  ;  and  it  would  give  me  special  pleasure  to  have  you  here  as 
our  guest  during  the  week  of  the  Convention. 

Faithfully, 

Sam'l.  Gr.  Howe. 


The  question  of  inviting  our  friends  from  abroad  had  already  been 
considered  ;  and  the  Committee  would  gladly  have  sent  invitations 
to  our  co-laborers  in  other  countries ;  but  it  was  thought  that  such 
invitations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  tender  of  hospitalities, 
which  the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make. 

The  action  of  Dr.  Howe  met  our  hearty  approval;  and,  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  his  generous  in-opositiou,  the  following  letter 
of  invitation  was  proposed  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  first  regular  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  bj  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  1872. 

You  are  hereby  cordially  invited  to   attend   the  Convention  ;  and  I  am 
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authorized  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gr.  Howe  to  say  that  it  will'  afford  him  much 
pleasure  to  have  you  present  as  his  guest  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  superintendents  of  the  follow- 
ing-named institutions, — Berlin,  Berne,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  The  Hague,  Liverpool,  Milan, 
Munich, Madrid,  Paris,  Pesth,  Rome,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna. 

Also  to  the  following-named  gentlemen,  —  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq. 
and  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  of  London,  and  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Frankl  of 
Vienna. 

In  reply,  the  following  have  been  received:  — 

Paris,  July  12,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  an  invitation  from  you,  apprising  me 
that  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August,  there  would  be  a  re-union  in 
Boston,  in  which  all  questions  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  would 
be  discussed. 

I  must  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  generous  attention  ;  but  I  regret 
to  say,  that  on  the  3d  of  Augast  takes  place  the  distribution  of  prizes 
in  the  institution  of  which  I  am  the  principal  director ;  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  unable  to  attend  the  re-union.  I  must  tell  you,  however, 
that  I  admire  the  work  of  your  Convention,  and  shall  follow  its  results 
with  interest.  Receive,  sir,  my  sincere  thanks,  and  present  to  your  col- 
leagues the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Inspector  and  General  Director, 

H.    ROMOND. 

NoRMAi.  College,  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Paxton  Terrace,  Urper  Norwood,  S.  E.,  May  2,  1872. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  the  Convention.  I 
should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  present ;  but  the  important  work  which 
I  have  on  hand  at  the  present  moment  will  not  admit  of  my  absence.  I 
am,  therefore,  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline. 

By  another  year,  our  work  will  be  more  advanced,  and  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  take  a  vacation. 

Faithfully  yours,  F.  J.   Campbell.' 

33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  E. 
London,  July  22,  1872. 

William  B.  Wait,  Es^., 

M>/  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  invitation  you  sent 
me  to  the  convention  at  Boston. 
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I  regret  much  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  leave  England  this 
autumn,  or  I  should  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  friendly 
interchange  of  views  which  this  meeting  will  present. 
Yours  very  truly, 

T.  R.  Armitaqe. 

Vienna,  in  Austria,  July  22,  1872. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Boston.  I  regret  that  my 
general  duties  do  not  permit  me  to  attend. 

I  thank  also  Dr.  Howe  very  heartily  for  his  kindness,  and  hereby 
invite  you  and  him  to  be  my  guests  during  the  congress  at  Vienna,  in 
August,  1873,  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's  Exposition. 

The  pamphlets  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  are  at 
hand.  The  explanation  of  your  system,  and  the  justification  against  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Armitage,  have  satisfied  me  in  a  high  degree. 
'  It  now  wants  nothing  except  the  system  for  writing  music.  In  regard 
to  the  capital  letters,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  superfluous.  Braille's 
system,  as  well  as  the  Boaton  line-alphabet  of  Dr.  Howe,  have  no  capital 
signs ;  and  this  want  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

In  regard  to  the  German  language,  this  is  a  question  of  much  impor- 
tance. In  this  language,  all  substantives,  proper  atid  common  nouns,  becin 
with  a  capital  letter.  If  we  join  to  these  the  words  beginning  a  sentence, 
the  capital  letters  appear  so  frequently,  tbat  the  gain  in  space  by  the 
small  letters  must  be  reduced  in  a  very  sensible  manner ;  and,  beside  this, 
the  knowledge  of  the  signs,  as  well  as  the  writing,  would  require  time 
and  trouble,  which,  otherwise,  could  be  saved. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  ?cay  notice  of  your 
system  of  writing  music.  It  will  complete  ray  report  upon  your  point 
system,  the  advocate  of  which  I  shall  be  at  the  congress  at  Vienna  the 
coming  year. 

I  am  willing,  if  you  consent,  to  expose  at  the  World's  Exposition 
(together  with  the  objects  from  our  institution),  in  your  name,  the  pam- 
phlets explaining  your  point  system,  and  also  the  writing-tablet,  which 
you  will  please  send  to  our  institution. 

If  you  publish  a  pamphlet  explaining  the  system  for  writing  music, 
have  the  kindness  to  send  it  to  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.   Pablasck. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Chairmnn  Excctitive  Committee. 
1".  H.  LirTLE,  Secretary. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  II.  CnuKcnMAN^  of  the  Indiana  Institution  submitted 
the  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  th'e  Convention  held  at 
ludiaiiapoli.s,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Wail,  as  follows:  — 
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Indiakapolis,  Aug.  13, 1872. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  as-ignorl  the  duty  of  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  Indianapolis  in  August,  1871,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report :  — 

1.  The  total  expenses  of  said  publication  were  as  follows  :  — • 

Paid  stenographer  for  taking  down  proceedings  in  short-hand, 

seven  sessions,  at  S5         .         .         .         .  .         .         $35  00 

For  writing  out  proceedings  in  long-hand,  65,000  words,  at 
20  cents  ....... 

For  559  newspapers  for  use  of  members 

For  publishing  2,000  copies  of  Proceedings 

Total $570  89 

2.  While  the  Proceedings  were  in  course  of  publication,  I  addressed  a 
note  to  each  of  the  several  institutions  not  represented  in  convention, 
offering  them  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  expenses  proportionately  with 
the  eighteen  institutions  represented.  To  this  note  the  institutions  of 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Michigan,  responded  favorably ;  and  the  last-mentioned 
one  promptly  advanced  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  that  being  the  amount 
estimated  by  me  as  the  cost  to  each  institution,  should  all  unite  in  the 
division  of  the  expenses. 

3.  Deducting  said  advance  of  twenty  dollars  from  the  total  expenses,  as 
given  above,  $570.98,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  twenty,  gave  $27.55 
as  the  proportion  for  each  institution. 

4.  All  of  the  institutions  subscribing  to  the  expenses  of  publication, 
excepting  that  of  West  Virginia,  promptly  paid  the  assessment  as  given 
above;  the  latter  declining  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  that  the  assessment 
ordered  by  the  Convention  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  made  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  larger  and  smaller  institutions. 

5.  As  the  cost  of  reporting  and  publishing  the  Proceedings  was  borne 
by  myself  personally,  there  having  been  no  fand  subscribed  in  advance 
for  the  purpose,  I  am  out  of  pocket  in  the  amount  due  by  West  Virginia, 
as  above  explained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Churchman,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  William  Chapin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  —  At  the 
meeting  held  in  Indianapolis,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  S.  P.  Rnggles  of  this  city,  with  respect  to  an  offer  made 
by  hira  in  regard  to  printing. 
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This  committee  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  November  last,  and 
proceeded  to  Boston,  and  formally,  in  behalf  of  the  institution, 
accepted  the  offer  which  Mr.  Ruggles  had  made ;  which,  I  suppose, 
is  understood  fully,  as  announced  in  his  letter.  The  committee  are 
not  prepared,  at  present,  to  make  a  full  report.  Mr.  Ruggles  has 
prepared  a  report,  which  has  been  printed,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  it  is  expected  the  committee  will  see  him  to-night,  and 
be  prepared,  perhaps  to-morrow,  to  make  a  report  more  fully  than 
they  can  now. 

I  will  merely  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  desiring 
to  use  the  press  which  he  recently  constructed  for  the  American 
Prin ting-House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  committee,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  that  establishment,  who  very  kindly  consented  to  loan 
their  press  to  Mr  Ruggles,  who  has  used  it  until  recently.  The 
committee  having  a  desire  to  see  a  specimen  of  their  work,  the 
press  has  been  sent  on  to  their  printing-office.  There  are  no  other 
facts  to  be  stated  at  present. 

On  motion,  farther  time  was  granted  to  the  committee  to  com- 
plete their  report. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  fees  of  members, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Coramitte  were  authorized  to  employ  a  reporter, 
and  have  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  published  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Boston  dailies,  and  to  furnish  to  the  membere  of  the  Asso- 
ciation copies  of  the  same. 

The  President,  Dr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  were  appointed  a 
publishing  committee,  with  power  to  employ  a  competent  reporter 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  edit  and  publish 
the  same.  This  committee  was  subsequently  authorized  to  attend 
to  the  publication  of  proceedings  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Anagnos.  —  The  musical  pupils  of  this  institution  tender  a 
concert  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  at  such  time  as  may 
suit  their  convenience. 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  "Wednesday  evening 
named  as  the  time. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
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SECOND   DAY. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  the  President  in 
the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Johjt  D.  Parker  of  the 
Kansas  Institution. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

Rev.  John  D,  Parker  was  elected  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  President.  —  It  will  be  remembered  that  eighteen  institu- 
tions were  represented  at  the  session  in  Indianapolis.  All  but  two 
.of  the  institutions  there  represented  are  represented  here  ;  and  we 
have,  in  addition,  representatives  from  the  institutions  in  Minne- 
sota, California,  Mississippi,  and  Brantford,  Ontario ;  making 
twenty  different  institutions  from  which  we  have  representatives 
present  in  our  Convention  to-day. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  a  report 
proposing  an  addition  to  the  By-laws,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Chapin,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  offered  the  following  report :  — 

As  stated  yesterday,  the  committee  met  in  November  last,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Ruggles  in  Boston.  I 
will  read  the  communication  presented  in  person  to  Mr.  Ruggles 
by  the  committee  :  — 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis  in  August, 
1871,  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  November,  1871,  to  consider 
the  following  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  of  Boston  :  — 

'*  If  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  choose  a 
publishing  committee,  ^  said  committee  representing  all  said  institu- 
tions, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  what  books,  maps,  &e.,  shall  be 
printed,  the  number  of  copies  in  each  edition,  and  how  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  blind  people  and  institutions,  —  I  will  get 
up  an  improved  printing  establishment,  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
printing-' presses,  all  the  type  of  various  kinds  for  books,  maps,  and  all 
other  work,  together  with  all  the  conveniences  for  electrotyping  and  stereo- 
typing, — •  and  also  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  school  apparatus,  and  all  things  needed  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  entire  mechanical  departments  of  such  an  establishment,  and  all  at 
my  own  expense,  without  any  charge  or  cost  to  said  committee  or  insti- 
tutions ;  and  I  will  also  superintend  the  same  without  pay  or  cost  to  any 
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one  ;  my  sole  object  being  to  give  the  Wind  the  benefit  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  I  have  thought  out  and  peifectcd  within  the  past  ten 
years,  and  which  I  bc-lieve  will  be  found  to  be  ncarlj  or  quite  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  pretent  modes  of  instruction,  priming,  &c.,  as  the  improve- 
ments which  I  made  in  1835  were  in  advance  of  every  thing  prior  to  that 
time." 

The  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  cordially  accept,  in  behalf  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  above 
very  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Ruggles. 

The  Committee  repaired  to  Boston,  and  presented  the  resolution  in  per- 
son to  Mr.  Ruggles,  with  their  thanks  for  his  contemplated  munificent  gift 
to  the  blind  of  our  country. 

William  Chapin  of  Pennsylvania, 

William  H.  Churchman  of  Indiana, 

A.  D.  Lord  of  New- York  State,  )■  Committee. 

F.  D.  MoRPasoN  of  Maryland.  ( 

G.  L.  Smead  of  Ohio,  J 

The  Committee   called   on  Mr.    Ruggles  last  evening,  Aug.  20,  * 
and  examined  the  specimens  of  printing  in  a  new  and  modified 
type,  map-printing,  writing-boards,  &c. 

The  specimens  of  the  modified  "  Boston  letter,"  wnth  the  tops 
and  bottoms  elevated,  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 
There  has  not  been  an  opportunity  for  submitting  these  specimens 
for  trial  to  the  blind  themselves;  and  the  Committee  are  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

And  the  Committee  report  the  same  of  the  other  specimens,  in- 
cluding a  combination  of  the  dot  alphabet. 

The  slates  submitted  are  prepared  with  the  small  cells ;  but  can 
be  prepared  large  also,  both  for  figures  and  characters. 

The  specimen  of  map-printing  the  Committee  regard  favorably, 
and  recommend  it  to  the  fixvor  of  the  Association. 

We  consider  our  work  done,  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Convention,  and  ask  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittce  be  discharged,  and  that  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Chair-     , 
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man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  with  power  to  receive  any  funds  or  property,  in  the  name 
of  thd  Association,  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  tsee  fit  to  pUiee  in  their  hands 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the  various  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
erous purposes  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  would  explain  that  the  only  reason  why  the  words 
"United  States"  have  been  used,  thus  excluding  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  is  because  we  are  not  aware  what  views  are  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Ruggles  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  having  it  read  "in  the  United  States  and  Canada," 
or  "  institutions  represented  in  this  Association,"  or  any  other  ex- 
pression which  will  include  the  institutions  represented  here.  That 
would  be  ray  wish ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Ruggles's  wish  is. 

After  some  discussion  in  reference  to  the  proper  form  of  consti- 
tuting the  proposed  Board  of  Trustees,  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Churchman.  —  I  have  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  would 
like  to  introduce  :  — 

♦ 

Resolved  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, — 

First,  That  the  education  of  the  blind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  con- 
form to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Second,  That,  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  apparatus  and  methods  em- 
ployed should  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  those  used  in  the  most  ap- 
proved schools  for  the  seeing. 

Third,  That,  whether  the  point  or  line  signs  are  used,  the  alphabetic 
characters  employed  in  printing  the  elementary  school-books  should  include 
both  capitals  and  lower-case  letters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  tlie  Convention  voted  to  pi-oceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Churchman.  —  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  explanation  of 
the  motive  for  introducing  this  resolution  at  this  time;  and  that  is 
simply  to  get  a  test  vote  upon  the  subject  of  capitals,  as  a  matter 
of  guidance  to  those  who  are  preparing  works  for  our  use,  whether 
it  is  the  Ruggles  Printing  Establishment,  the  American  Printing- 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  or  any  other  establishment  pre- 
paring books.  Several  persons  have  incidentally  made  some  re- 
marks Avhich  seemed  to  savor  of  apprehension  that  the  discussion 
would  be  a  long,  tedious,  and  possibly  a  bitter  one.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  upon  this  subject,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  great  pity,  if,  as 
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educators  of  the  blind,  and  as  devoted  simply  to  their  interests, 
without  any  partisanship  in  any  direction,  we  cannot  be  men 
enough  to  discuss  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  this  without  fear 
of  getting  into  an  altercation.  I  am  prepared  myself  to  say  very 
little  upon  the  subject.  My  own  views  have  been  expressed  in  my 
Reports.  Every  member  of  the  Association  is  probably  well 
acquainted  with  what  I  would  say,  if  I  said  any  thing:  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  detain  the  Association  by  any 
argument  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  I  wish  simply  to  say,  that 
my  motive  for  introducing  it  is  merely  to  get  a  test-vote  of  the 
Association  upon  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  guidance  to  those  who 
are  laboring  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  jun.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. — 
Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  this  up 
item  by  item.  We  can  pass  upon  the  first  and  second  propositions 
without  any  delay :  and  it  is  better  to  come  to  a  vote  at  once,  and 
bring  the  subject  before  us  in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  and  then  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  considered 
in  the  spirit  indicated   by  Mr.  Churchman. 

Mr.  Churchman.  —  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  the  woi^  "should"  is  used  in  the  resolution,  not 
"shall;"  simply  intimating  that  it  is  our  present  opinion  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  I  will  explain  further,  that,  whatever  action 
is  taken  by  the  Convention,  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  any  member 
of  it.  It  is  simply  recommendatory  in  its  character.  Whatever 
vote  is  taken,  the  action  of  this  Association  cannot  be  binding  upon 
any  individual  superintendent  or  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  alpha-, 
bet  he  will  use  in  his  particular  institution. 

Mr.  E.  Stone  Wiggins  of  the  Ontario  Institution. — I  beg  to 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
speech  delivered  yesterday  by  the  venerable  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institution  (Dr.  Howe),  who,  I  believe,  is  justly  regarded 
among  the  founders  of  institutions  of  learning  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  I  do  so  with  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  for  so  emi- 
nent an  authority,  not  only  to  provoke  a  more  lengthy  and  satis- 
factory explanation  for  my  own  advantage,  but  for  the  satisfaction 
of  ray  superior  officers,  whose  interests  in  this  particular  ca«e  I  am 
here  to  represent.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  urgent  when  I 
say  that  the  plans  of  the  Ontario  Institution  were  prepared  after 
the  model  of  this  institution,  as  respects  outside  dormitories,  and 
rooms  of  ii)StructiQn  fgr  ^he  girls. 
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We  are  informed  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  superin- 
tendent to  prevent  segregation.  I  humbly  confess  I  do  not  see 
the  force  of  the  remark.  Even  if  segregation  be  encouraged  here 
(and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  prevented),  it  does  not  appear 
how  this  will  afifect  the  pupils  when  the  period  of  instruction 
is  passed.  These  young  men  and  women,  after  they  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  everywhere  distributed  about  the  country,  surely 
cannot  be  disposed  to  form  blind  communities,  but  can  only  asso- 
ciate with  the  seeing.  True,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  prevention 
of  segregation  now  would  naturally  render  them  more  anxious  to 
communicate  with  people  who  see  hereafter;  but  it  really  appears 
to  me  that  the  erection  of  these  separate  and  distinct  buildings  is 
segregation  in  its  highest  sense,  and  must  tend,  if  any  thing  will, 
to  dispose  pupils  so  divided  into  families  to  ever  afterwards  desire 
such  family  divisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  tends  to  defeat  the  very  object 
it  was  originally  intended  to  subserve. 

I  am  also  disposed  to  think  that  these  family  divisions  must  lay 
open  the  government  of  the  institution  to  great  difficulties,  and 
even  to  peril.  The  attention,  if  not  the  authority,  of  the  principal, 
must  be  more  severely  taxed  and  divided ;  and  the  machinery  is  so 
complicated,  that  it  will  entail  more  labor,  more  anxiety,  and  more 
expense,  than  we  would  wish  assumed.  It  is  something  like  a 
nation  with  distant  dependencies.  I  need  not  remind  the  learned 
gentlemen  that  Canada,  a  fragment  of  the  British  Empire,  through 
her  fishery  difficulty,  very  nearly  involved  our  beloved  mother 
across  the  water  with  our  great  Southern  uncle,  happily,  I  trust, 
to  be  averted  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  adopted.  Mr.  Foster  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  second  resolution. 

Mr.  Kjntapp  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  word  "practicable" 
for  "  possible." 

Mr.  S.  Babcock  of  the  New-York  City  Institution  suggested, 
an  addition  to  the  resolution,  as  "  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance." 

These  amendments  were  agreed  to  ;  and  the  second  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  the  adoption  of  the  third  resolution. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tannihill  of  the  Iowa  Institution.  —  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Churchman  to  explain  the  object  in   using  the  word 
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"  elementary."    Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  resolution  cover 
all  school-books  ? 

Mr.  CHURCHiiAjN'.  —  Elementary  books  have  been  specified  par- 
ticularly, because  it  is  through  them  that  the  formative  processes 
of  education  are  commenced,  and  continued  through  the  pupil's 
course,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Little.  —  I  think  capitals  should  certainly  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  alphabetic  characters.  If  pupils  do  not  find 
capitals  in  their  books,  they  will  never  put  them  into  their  letters ; 
and  it  certainly  gives  a  very  awkward  appearance  to  a  blind  per- 
son's letters,  when  they  begin  like  those  of  uneducated  persons. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  a  trifling  labor  to  learn  to  use 
them  :  it  will  save  them  the  mortification  of  hearing  remarks  made 
about  their  letters ;  and,  if  they  should  ever  have  a  composition  to 
go  into  print,  they  will  be  able  to  prepare  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
I  think  the  most  natural  way  for  us  to  lead  them  aright  is  to  give 
them  their  capitals  correctly  in  their  books. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten  of  the  Arkansas  Institution.  —  If  the  capitals 
are  of  any  use  to  seeing  men,  why  are  they  not  of  the  same  use  to 
the  blind  ?  A  seeing  person  who  writes  a  letter,  and  leaves  out  the 
capitals,  or  puts  them  in  the  wrong  places,  is  accounted  an  ignora- 
mus. If  the  blind  are  excused,  because  they  are  blind,  from  using 
capitals,  we  can  hardly  tell  who  is  an  ignoramus,  and  who  is  not. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  important.  We  are  trying  to 
raise  up  teachers  among  our  pupils,  not  only  for  the  bhnd,  but  for 
the  seeing ;  and  we  wish  to  make  our  modes  of  instruction  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  used  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  Sup- 
pose we  have  educated  a  pupil  who  is  qualified  to  teach  everything 
anybody  can  teach,  who  is  qualified  to  be  a  professor  in  a  college, 
but  who  does  not  know  any  thing  about  the  use  of  capital  letters : 
will  he  not  labor  under  a  serious  disadvantage  ?  If  we  do  not 
have  capitals  in  tlie  elementary  books,  how  is  he  to  learn  ?  I  think 
this  is  an  itnportant  consideration.  We  have  accustomed  our 
scholars,  as  fir  as  possible,  to  the  use  of  books  as  they  are  used  in 
seeing  schools,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  be  able  to  get  situa- 
tions as  teachers  in  schools.  For  the  same  reason,  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  capitals,  and  whatever  is  in  other  books. 

Mr.  K^EASS. —  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  capitals  cannot  be 
employed  with  the  New-York  system. 

The  President.  —  The  New-York  system  provides  a  complete 
series  ot  ciipitais. 
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Mr.  Churchman.  —  I  hope,  that,  so  far  as  the  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  be  complicated  by  any  reference  to  point  or  line 
characters. 

Mr.  AJ^AG^^os.  —  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  the  reasons  for 
and  against  capitals.  I  think  these  reasons  have  not  yet  been 
fully  stated.  Reflection  suggests  to  me,  however,  two  which  may 
be  urged  in  favor  of  the  combined  type. 

Firstly,  assuming  the  use  of  capitals  to  be  universal,  it  must, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  obtain  in  publications  destined  for  the 
blind. 

Secondly,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  capi- 
tal is  a  great  desideratum  for  educated  blind  people. 

I  will  now  ask  two  questions. 

First,  What  is  a  capital  ?     For  what  does  it  stand  ? 

Second,  Is  the  employment  of  the  capital  letter  essential,  or 
superfluous  ? 

The  term  "  capital,"  if  we  follow  it  to  its  derivational  source,  is 
found  to  be  an  adjective,  denoting  that  which  pertains  to  the  head. 
Nouns  are,  of  course,  the  heads,  or  captains,  of  a  Sentence.  With- 
out them  it  cannot  march :  it  must  follow  their  lead  in  all  logically 
grammatical  constructions.  In  an  army  every  ofiicer  wears  the 
epaulet,  or  badge  of  distinction ;  and  thus  it  should  be  with  a  sen- 
tence :  all  its  nouns  should  have  a  capital,  or  none.  But  under  the 
present  system  the  distinction  is  both  arbitrary  and  promiscuous ; 
since  an  insignificant  common  soldier,  in  the  shape  of  a  conjunction 
or  preposition,  if  he  happen  to  come  first,  is  decorated  above  his 
superior  officers,  the  nouns.  The  Germans  alone  can  claim  the  jewel 
of  consistency  in  this  respect ;  for  they  give  their  dues  to  each 
member  of  the  corps;  viz.,  an  initial  capital  to  every  noun  substan- 
tive. The  other  European  languages,  such  as  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Italian,  the  Greek,  &c.,  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  their 
mode  of  employing  capitals,  being  divided  not  only  against  each 
other,  but  against  themselves,  different  individuals,  that  is  to  say, 
pursuing  their  own  ideas,  nay,  their  own  tastes  in  this  important 
matter.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  reform  movement  has 
been  attempted,  by  the  most  eminent  savans  in  Germany,  who,  I 
need  not  add,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  modern  world.  These 
philologists  have  issued  several  classical  works  printed  in  uni- 
form type,  unvaried  by  a  single  capital.  Thus  the  press  of  this 
institution  is  neither  Avithout  predecessors   nor  associates  in  the  ■ 
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abolition  of  capitals.  It  has  been  and  is  advocated  for  literary 
reasons  by  scholars  of  distinction,  who  cannot  be  influenced  by 
such  objects  as  economy  of  space  or  simplification  of  the  reading 
process. 

The  English  grammai',  following  in  the  wake  of  the  universal, 
has  shaped  itself  according  to  the  antique  moulds,  asking  no  ques- 
tions, working  out  no  new  system  for  itself  Had  it  not  followed 
the  ancient  patterns,  it  would  be  much  less  bulky  than  at  present, 
since  the  language  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  materials  for  a 
voluminous  and  complicated  grammatical  system.  The  rules  con- 
cerning capitals  were  swallowed  as  unconditionally  as  a  great  deal 
of  other  arbitrary  matter,  Now  comes  the  philological  student,  and 
pi'onounces  these  handles  (the  capitals)  mere  useless  impediments. 
They  maybe  graceful,  ornamental;  but  they  are  not  among  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  language,  since  they  neither  simplify  its  char- 
acter nor  add  to  its  expressiveness.  They  must,  therefore,  like 
other  appliances  of  luxury,  disappear  in  the  face  of  stern  necessity; 
and  the  educators  of  the  blind,  whose  every  step  is  shackled  by  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  special  and  exceptional  publication,  will 
act  wisely  in  saving,  where  the  principles  of  true  knowledge  do  not 
forbid  it,  time,  space,  money,  and  labor. 

Mr.  CHAPiisr.  —  I  rise  sensible  of  "the  fact  that  many  gentlemen 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject  are  in  favor  of  combining 
the  capitals  with  the  lower  case,  as  in  the  ordinary  print.  But  j 
must  be  plain  to  say,  after  a  long  experience,  and  from  the  best 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  lower-case,  or  "  ^os^^o/i  z'?/jje,"  so  called,  possesses  more  advan- 
tages than  any  other  system,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the 
standard  print  of  the  country. 

Its  principal  merit  is  its  simplicity.  To  most  beginners,  reading 
is  difficult,  and  to  some  impossible.  Following  our  alphabetic  sys- 
tem, therefore,  it  is  plain  that  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters  can 
be  acquired  by  the  touch  more  easily  than  one  of  fifty-two  lettei's. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  which  are  set  forth  as  resulting 
from  having  a  print  for  the  blind  which  resembles  that  used  by  the 
seeing,  I  attach  little  importance  to  that,  provided  the  kind  used 
is  readable  at  sight  without  difficulty,  as  the  simple  lower-case 
system  certainly  is. 

The  only  important  reason  given  by  advocates  of  the  "combined  " 
•  ystem  is,  that  it  teaches  the  blind  how  and  where  to  use  the  capi- 
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tals ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  acquired  by  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  dou- 
bling the  number  of  letters,  and  thus  far  increasing  the  difficulty  to 
the  beginner,  the  advantage  gained  is  not  equal  to  the  loss  of  time 
and  labor. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  are  easily  learned  and 
remembered,  without  forcing  the  finger  of  the  blind  child  to  en- 
counter them  in  almost  every  line  of  the  page.  These  rules  require 
that  the  capitals  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  and  of 
every  line  of  poetry,  of  proper  names,  and  of  some  emphatic  words, 
according  to, the  taste  of  the  writer.  These  are  sufiicient  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  and  every  intelligent  blind  child  can  learn  their 
application  in  a  single  lesson.  Why,  then,  increase  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read,  when  no  necessity  requires  it,  and  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  strongest  reasons  assigned  are,  to  teach  the  use  of  th'e  capi- 
tals, and  to  have  the  print  for  the  blind  resemble  that  for  the  seeing? 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  much 
the  largest  portion  of  printing  for  the  blind  already  supplied  is  in 
the  "  Boston  letter  ;  "  of  which  the  whole  Bible,  in  eight  large  vol- 
umes, is  pre-eminently  valuable.  And  I  may  be  here  permitted  to 
say,  that  we  are  much  indebted- to  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  pioneer  of  this  work  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  principal  supplies  of  reading-matter  in 
every  institution  from  its  foundation.  Although  I  have  differed  from 
him  in  some  respects,  I  have  ever  felt  the  highest  respect  for  his 
energy  and  success,  and  his  great  ability  in  carrying  out  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  use  of  this  larger  suj^ply  of  books  in 
the  lower-case  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  for  many  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  "  combined  print,"  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  was  any  objection  to  it  by  teacher  or  pupil.  It 
was  satisfactory.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  many  blind  per- 
sons had  gone  forth  from  the  institutions  familiar  only  with  the 
lower-case,  —  the  print  of  the  Bible,  which  they  cherish  with  a  pi- 
ous affection.  These  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  letters  to  which 
they  were  always  accustomed. 

While  professing  a  decided  preference  for  the  Boston  system,  I 
w^ould  not.be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  use  of  books  in  the 
combined  alphabet.  We  use  all  that  are  printed  by  Mr.  Kneass 
and  the  American  Printing  House.  The  library  for  the  blind  is 
very  limited;   and  every  contribution  to  it  in  raised  print  is  valua- 
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ble.  I  am  discussing  their  comparative  merits.  All  beginners,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  the  lower-case  alphabet.  When 
this  is  mastered,  the  capitals  may  be  introduced,  if  it  is  thought 
proper. 

There  is  one  evil  to  which  I  fear  we  are  tending  in  this  country, 
—  an  evil  that  prevails  in  the  institutions  of  England,  and  among 
the  educators  of  the  blind  there.  They  have  adopted  five  different 
systems,  in  each  of  which  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  and  other 
books,  are  printed  and  duplicated.  These  are  the  Glasgow,  or 
capitals  only,  the  Lucas  (stenographic),  the  Moon  (arbitra- 
ry), the  Frere  (phonetic),  and  the  Braille  (point  alphabet). 
When  we  consider  the  small  editions  required  of  each,  and  their 
great  cost,  the  waste  of  the  charitable  contributions  thus  expended 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  An  accepted  uniform  system  is  of  much 
more  vahie  than  any  real  or  supposed  improvements,  which,  by 
dividing  the  patronage,  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  books. 

In  regard  to  the  lioint  system,  Ave  encourage  its  use  for  writing 
particularly,  and  have  hitherto  taught  the  Braille  to  some  extent; 
but,  since  the  indorsement  of  the  New-York  system  by  the  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis,  we  may  adopt  that  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity. As  an  auxiliary  to  the  line  alpliabet,  to  supply  adults, 
and  those  who  cannot  learn  to  read  the  other,  we  should  regard 
the  printing  of  some  books  in  the  point  type  as  very  desirable. 

But  we  shall  feel  bound  to  i-esist  any  attempt  to  supersede  the 
line  alphabet  by  any  dot  or  arbitrary  system  whatever.  The  vol- 
umes already  printed,  including  the  Scriptures,  and  which  are  be- 
ing augmented  by  the  presses  of  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  the  Boston,  Virginia,  and  other  institutions,  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  Convention  will  never  so  decide;  and.  if  it  should,  its  resolves 
would  be  powerless.  The  line  alpliabet  will  continue  to  be  taught 
and  read  witliin  the  institutions,  and  by  the  large  number  who 
have  graduated  outside.  In  these  views  I  am  sustained  by  tlie 
intelligent  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
who  have  long  and  maturely  considered  the  wliole  subjcet. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  largest  liber-, 
ality  in  behalf  of  all  contributions  of  printing,  in  relief,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  library  of  tlie  blind.  I  welcome  the  combined 
print  and  the  point  alphabet,  with  the  exceptions  named.  We  pur- 
chase and  use  them  all.  Yet  I  think  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
uniformity,  with  larger  editions  of  each  printed  book,  and  a  pro- 
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portional  reduction  of  their  prices,  the  nearer  we  sliall  accomplish 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view,  —  the  welfare  of  the  blind  them- 
selves. I  favor  also  a  practical  recognition  of  the  generous  offers 
of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  in  the  use  of  such  improvements  in  printing 
and  apparatus  as  his  inventive  genius  may  introduce. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  —  Since  we  have  established  our  new  institution  in 
Ontario,  the  subject  of  selecting  type  has  been  a  difficult  one,  there 
are  so  many  different  systems.  I  had  hoped,  in  attending  this  Con- 
vention, notwithstanding  the  remark  of  the  worthy  member  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Churchman),  that  the  two  parties,  one  in  favor  of  the 
line  system,  and  the  other  in  f  ivor  of  the  point  system,  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  direct  issue,  so  that  we  might  have  only  one  sys- 
tem. I  am  free  to  say,  that,  had  that  question  been  brought  for- 
ward, I  should  have  been  anxious  to  have  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
New-York  type,  seeing  that  surely  more  than  one  system  is  unne- 
cessary, and  entails  a  needless  expense.  I  think  it  will  eventuate  in 
that.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  worthy  member  from  Phil- 
adelphia, Mr.  Chapin,  advocate  the  Boston  print,  from  the  fact  that 
I  had  supposed  that  what  is  known  as  the  "  Glasgow  type  "  was  en- 
couraged in  Philadelphia.  And  it  seems  to  me  just  now  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  advocated  the  combined  type  in  some  of  his 
late  reports.  If  I  am  Avrong,  the  gentleman  will  have  the  kindness 
to  correct  me. 

Mr.  Chapin. —  We  use  them  both;  but  we  prefer  the  lower-case 
alone,  without  the  capitals. 

Mr.  Wiggins.- — I  will  say  further,  that  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
those  who  oppose  the  combined  type  actually  recognize  it  in  using 
capitals  in  script  writing;  and,  if  they  do  so  (and  it  must  be  al- 
ways to  oblige  the  seeing),  why  should  they  not  print  books  in  the 
same  type  for  the  same  purpose  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  deny  the  blind  the  use  of  capitals,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  admission  that  their  abilities  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
seeing;  which  certainly  must  be  a  source  of  discouragement. 

The  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wait)  asserts  that  what  we 
should  state  here  to-day  should  be  jDure  argument.  One  of  the  ar- 
guments which  I  advance  in  favor  of  the  capital  letter  is,  that  there 
are  many  words  in  the  English  language  which  have  a  different 
meaning  when  begun  with  a  small  letter  from  what  they  have  when 
begun  with  a  capital ;  for  instance,  "god  "  and  "  father." 

Again:  there  are  many  objects  which  are  personified ;  and,  when 
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so  personified,  the  word  requires  the  use  of  a  capital  letter.  I 
know  I  shall  be  told  that  the  blind  can  be  taught  all  this  without 
seeing  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  would  not  be  practising  what  we 
preach.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  theorizing,  and  not  carrying 
out  that  theory  in  practice. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Smead  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  —  I  was  glad  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ontario  (Mr.  Wiggins)  while  he  gave  some 
reasons  for  the  use  of  capitals.  In  addition  to  those  reasons,  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  capitals  for  the  seeing  increases  the  fa- 
cility witli  which  they  read,  and  the  facility  Avith  which  they  com- 
prehend the  sense  of  what  they  are  reading.  It  is  also  very  neces- 
sary, when  reading  aloud,  that  we  should  know  where  a  new  sen- 
tence begins.  You  may  say  that  the  punctuation  will  indicate 
that,  and  so  it  will :  but,  in  rapid  reading,  we  need  all  the  assist- 
ance we  can  get ;  and  the  capital  letter  helps  the  meaning,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  grasp  the  idea  instantaneously,  by  a  flash  of 
thought.  So,  when  we  come  to  a  proper  name,  if  it  begins  with  a 
capital,  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  and 
not  be  troubled  about  its  meaning.  If  it  begins  with  a  small  let- 
ter, we  might  stop  and  blunder,  and  question,  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  word?  What  does  it  signify?  Is  it  a  scientific 
term,  a  technical  term,  or  something  else  ?"  But,  if  it  begins  with 
a  capital,  a  flash  of  thought,  and  we  are  over  the  word :  we  go  on 
with  the  reading,  and  carry  the  sense.  And  so,  in  these  various 
forms  of  the  use  of  capitals,  we  have  facilities  in  reading  and  car- 
rying the  idea,  which  are  very  important  for  us  to  have  for  the 
quick  grasping  of  the  thought.  There  are  these  nice  shades  of 
thought,  that  flash  instantaneously  through  the  mind,  and  are  gone, 
and  we  go  on  to  the  next.  It  must  be  so.  We  could  not  read 
aloud,  we  could  not  read  intelligently  to  ourselves,  without  that 
facility. 

I  think  the  same  facility  is  needed  by  the  blind.  If  this  is  any 
help  to  the  seeing,  it  will  be,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
an  assistance  to  the  blind.  When  they  come  to  a  capital  letter  at 
the  beo-inning  of  a  sentence,  they  know  that  it  is  a  new  sentence. 
Wlien  they  come  to  a  proper  name,  they  know  that  it  is  a  proper 
name;  and  in  tliat  respect,  yet  not  more  tlian  from  the  flict  that 
they  have  not  the  facility  we  have  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  knowing  what  they  stand  for,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
blind  need  that  facility  fully  as  much  as  we  do,  if  not  more. 
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One  objection  to  the  use  of  capitals  is,  that  it  detracts  from  the 
simpUcity  of  our  alphabet.  That  is  a  very  natural  objection,  and 
the  one  that  it  would  seem  would  occur  to  us  first.  All  will  agree 
that  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  should  be  as  simple  as  possible;  but 
if,  by  complicating  it  a  little,  we  secure  a  facility  in  reading  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  objeistion  to  the  complication, 
I  think  the  capitals  should  be  used. 

Again,  the  objection  is  put  in  this  form :  that  instead  of  one 
alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  letters,  we  have  two  alphabets  of 
fifty-two  letters.  Our  experience  has  been  this,  —  my  teachers  teach 
beginners  the  small  letters,  and  set  them  to  reading:  they  learn  the 
capitals  themselves.  The  experience  in  my  institution  has  been, 
that  no  special  instruction  is  required  to  teach  the  capitals:  the  pupils 
pick  them  up  themselves.  I  am  referring  now  more  particularly  to 
the  line  system,  as  we  teach  it  there.  I  think,  if  we  consider  this 
matter  a  moment  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  we  shall  see, 
that  when  we  have  been  studying  a  new  language,  or  learning  a 
new  alphabet,  we  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  let- 
ters :  we  have  learned  them  in  a  short  time,  so  that  we  can  tell  any 
letter  when  it  stands  by  itself;  the  difficulty  is,  when  we  come  to 
put  those  letters  into  words,  to  acquire  facility  in  reading.  The 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  blind  pupils.  The  great  trou- 
ble is  not  so  much  in  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  if  the 
touch  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  as  in  putting  the  letters  into  words, 
and  acquirhig  the  facility  necessary  for  rapid  reading.  Now,  I  con- 
tend that  the  capitals  will  not  detract  enough  from  facility  of  read- 
ing to  counteract  the  advantages  we  derive  from  their  use. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  Will  the  gentleman  admit  that  they  detract  at  all 
from  facility  in  reading? 

Mr.  Smead.  —  No,  sir.  Considering  the  whole  question,  I  should 
say  they  added  to  the  facility  of  reading. 

The  point,  then,  that  I  would  make  is,  that  T  think  we  should 
find,  in  the  light  of  experience,  that  the  objection  is  not  what  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  first  thought,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  in 
learning  the  capitals  is  not  great,  since  our  pupils  learn  them  without 
any  special  instruction.  If  we  should  print  some  books  all  in  cap- 
itals, and  some  books  all  in  small  letters,  we  should  have,  of  course, 
two  alphabets.  But  the  body  of  a  book  is  made  up  of  small  letters ; 
and  the  appeaj-ance,  we  might  say,  of  a  word  is  not  essentially 
changed  by  the  use  of  a  capital:  it  merely  has  a  head  put  upon  it  to 
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distinguish  it  from  other  words.  The  character  of  the  word  is  not 
sufficiently  changed  to  be  an  obstacle  in  reading;  that  is,  you  haA-e 
not  made  another  word  or  another  alphabet :  it  is  the  same  alpha- 
bet still,  with  a  change  in  the  heading  of  the  word.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  objection  would  rather  prevail  against  the  use  of  the 
two  letters  —  capitals  and  small  letters  —  wholly,  than  against  the 
use  of  capitals  in  their  proper  places.  There  would  be  an  objection 
to  two  alphabets,  —  one  of  capitals  entirely,  and  one  of  small  letters 
entirely :  the  pupil  would  have  to  acquire  the  facility  to  read  in 
small  letters  only,  Avith  the  exception  of  those  words  beginning 
with  capitals ;  and  I  contend  that  this  does  not  at  all  detract  from 
the  facility  of  reading,  but  rather  increases  that  facility. 

Mr.  CuAPiN.  —  I  would  remark  that  the  use  of  the  alphabet  in 
capital  letters  has  been  abandoned.  I  think  there  are  no  books 
printed  in  that  way  now. 

Mr.  S.  F.  ToMLiNsoir. — It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  use  of  capitals  are  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  the  higher  literature,  not  to  the  primary  books. 
The  resolution  limits  the  use  of  capitals  to  tlie  elementary  books : 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  quite  a  number,  that  it  is  easier  to 
learn  one  alphabet  than  two;  and,  if  that  be  the  fact, then  would 
it  not  be  better,  considering  the  difficulty  of  teaching  children,  to 
print  the  elementary  books  in  small  letters?  and  after  the  pupil  has 
leai-ned  to  read,  after  he  has  been  taught  to  think,  would  not  that 
be  the  proper  time  to  introduce  capital  letters?  AVould  he  not 
learn  them  in  one-tenth  the  time  ?  When  you  put  a  beginner  on 
the  primer  to  learn  both  alphabets,  he  gets  them  mixed  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Smead)  gave  as  a  reason  for  the 
use  of  capitals  in  books  for  the  seeing,  that  they  were  an  aid  to  the 
quick  comprehension  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  the  same  aid  exactly  to  a  blind  as  to  a  seeing  person,  because 
a  seeing  person,  when  reading,  casts  his  eye  on  ahead ;  and  the  capi- 
tal is  more  of  a  watchtower  to  him  than  any  thing  else.  I  consider 
that  that  is  the  chief  use  of  the  capital  to  the  seeing.  But,  in  the 
case  of  a  blind  person,  the  finger  must  be  put  on  that  capital  before 
he  understands  what  letter  it  is.  The  word  "father"  was  referred 
to,  as  having  one  meaning  when  used  with  a  small  J'f,"  and  another 
when  used  with  a  capital.  But  tliat  difference  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  the  context,  without  the  use  of  a  capital ;  and  I  think, 
in  all  such  cases  as  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wiggins)  referred  to,  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  have  the  capital  letter  in  order  to  understand  the 
meaning. 

I  hope  you  will  not  understand  that  I  am  objecting  to  the  use 
of  capitals ;  but  I  certainly  object  to  the  word  "  elementary  "  in 
the  resolution.  I  should  be  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  striking  it 
out.  It  seems  to  me  the  proper  time  to  introduce  the  capitals  is 
after  the  child  has  learned  to  read  properly.  He  will  then  learn 
them  in  one-third  the  time,  and  with  veiy  little  difficulty. 

Rev.  Mr.  Knapp.  —  In  regard  to  the  topic  before  us,  sometimes 
we  let  theories  have  more  weight  with  us  than  facts,  whereas  the 
real  test  of  every  theory  is  fact.  It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  capitals,  that  we  want  the  blind  to  understand  a  subject  as 
the  seeing  do.  I  submit,  as  a  question  of  fact,  whether  persons 
who  see  learn  the  correct  use  of  capitals  from  reading.  Do  we  not 
see  that  persons  whose  entire  knowledge  of  the  use  of  capitals 
comes  from  the  reading  of  books  use  those  capitals  very  imper- 
fectly ?  Those  who  read  very  well,  and  yet  have  not  been  taught 
grammar,  or  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  will  generally  commence 
their  letters  with  a  small  "  i,"  and  a  dot  over  it.  Observation  does 
not  teach  people  who  can  spe,  the  correct  use  of  capitals  from  mere 
reading.  I  think  a  little  observation  will  demonstrate  that  fact  in 
almost  every  instance.  Then  no  possible  advantage  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  capitals  in  this  direction.  If  your  pupils  are 
to  use  them,  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  and  teach  them  to  use 
them  correctly. 

An  argument  that  Mr.  Smead  advanced,  I  had  thought  of  using 
in  another  way.  His  argument  is  valid,  if  his  premises  are  correct; 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  they  were  employed  with  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  us  certain  special  meanings  which  may  attach  to 
a  particular  word:  but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  use  of  the 
capital,  and  words  were  allowed  to  vary,  because,  one  using  the 
capital,  and  the  other  not  using  it,  they  took  advantage  of  that 
fact.  If  I  understand  the  history  of  this  question,  capitals  were 
introduced  mainly  for  this  purpose.  Originally,  when  books  were 
■  very  scarce,  the  capital  was  used ;  that  the  important  word  of  a 
sentence  might  arrest  the  eye,  and  indicate,  not  so  much  the  mean- 
ing, as  the  proper  accent.  Now,  if  that  be  correct,  you  will  find, 
that,  as  language  became  more  logical  and  less  technical,  fewer 
capitals  have  been  employed.  Then,  if  I  understand  it,  the  blind, 
reading  more  closely  than  the  seeing,  have  moi'e  time  to  apprehend 
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the  menning  of  words  than  we,  who  cast  our  eyes  over  the  page 
and  take  in  whole  sentences  at  a  glance.  Hence,  I  think,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr,  Tomlinson,  that  it  does  not  apply  equally  to  the 
blind  as  to  the  seeing.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  great  force  in  that 
remark.  A  remark  made  by  the  worthy  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  (Mr,  Chapin)  seemed  to  me  entitled  to  great 
weight;  namely,  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  iise  of  line 
alphabets  :  and  inasmuch  as  such  a  large  part  of  the  printing  for  the 
blind  has  been  done  in  the  Boston  line  alphabet,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  are  going  to  retain  any  line  alphabet,  it  is  unadvisable  to  make 
a  change;  for  it  is  very  desirable  that  uniformity  should  be  secured. 
Therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  the  lower-case  alphabet,  if  we  are  to  use 
any  line  alphabet.  Otherwise,  if  we  are  going  into  a  revolutionary 
work,  abolish  the  line  alphabet,  and  substitute  a  point  alphabet. 

Mr.  H,  R.  Foster.  —  We  find  it  necessary  in  our  grammars  to 
give  si:/ecial  rules,  in  order  to  teach  children  the  use  of  cajDital  letters. 
I  cannot  see  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  blind  from  their  use. 

Mr.  Kneass.  —  I  should  like  to  state  my  own  experience  in  the 
use  of  capitals.  In  reading,  where 'capitals  are  not  used,  I  have 
been  at  times  at  a  loss  to  catch  the  meaning,  without  pausing  for 
some  little  time  over  an  ambiguous  meaning  which  is  sometimes 
expressed. 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  point,  that  the  smallest  number  of  char- 
acters is  the  best  for  us,  I  think  the  question  for  us  to  look  at  is 
not  how  to  get  the  fewest  characters,  but  how  to  make  the  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  characters  we  use.  We  can  use 
as  many  characters  as  we  want,  provided  they  are  all  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  There  is  no  objection  in  my  mind  to  a  hun- 
dred characters,  if  we  wish  to  employ  them,  provided  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  confounded;  and  all  of  the  blind  who  know 
the  capital  letters  cannot  but  admit  that  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  lower-case.  ISTo  one  of  them,  I  think,  can  be 
mistaken  for  a  lower-case  letter. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  agent  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  —  What  we  want  is  light ;  and  I  will  state  a  little  of  niy  expe- 
rience with  the  blind  pertaining  to  this  matter  of  capitals  and  lower- 
case. While  I  recognize  the  value  of  capitals,  there  is  still  another 
feature  to  be  considered.  The  blind,  as  a  general  rule,  are  slow 
readers ;  and  any  thing  that  will  facilitate  rapid  reading  seems  to 
me  very  important.    When  this  question  came  up,  as  to  which  was 
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preferable,  —  the  Boston  letter  or  the  combined  letter,  — I  did  not 
regard  my  own  opinion  as  worth  any  thing :  but  I  asked  those  in 
whom  I  had  confidence ;  and  one  of  those  gentlemen  decided  at 
once  in  favor  of  the  Boston  letter.  "  Why,  —  because  you  are  par- 
tial to  it?"  —  "Not  that.  But  when  I  am  reading,  if  I  come  to  a 
capital,  I  have  to  make  an  up-and-down  motion  with  my  finger 
before  I  can  comprehend  it,  and  go  on.  Hence  the  use  of  capitals 
would  retard  rapid  I'eading."  Now,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
knowledge  of  where  to  place  the  capitals  would  be  more  valuable 
than  this  rapid  reading.  That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  have 
considered. 

Mr.  J.  L.  NoYES  of  the  Minnesota  Institution.  —  We  may  learn 
a  little  touching  this  subject  from  other  children.  One  great  source 
of  difficulty  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  I  have  been  con- 
nected some  twenty  years,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  use  what 
we  call  the  "manual  alphabet;"  that  is,  making  a  sign  for  each 
letter.  We  find  in  schools  of  that  class  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  begin  early,  and  fix  the  habit  of  using  capitals  correctly ; 
we  find,  that,  unless  attention  is  early  paid  to  the  subject  of  capital 
letters, — •  early  impressions  being  the  most  permanent  ones, — the 
pupils  pass  on,  and  very  frequently  make  mistakes  in  that  respect. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  blind.  Every  week  during  the  season,  I 
have  a  certain  time  devoted  to  compositions.  I  have  discovered, 
that,  among  the  children  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  capital  let- 
ters, there  is  also  a  neglect  —  perhaps  not  necessarily,  but  I  think  it 
is  connected  with  it  — of  the  punctuation  points.  Another  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  frequently;  and  that  is,  that,  if  we  are  to  intro- 
duce a  new  series  of  books,  the  committee  who  have  that  matter 
in  charge  ought  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  question 
whether  the  capital  cannot  be  improved  upon,  in  respect  to  its  size, 
as  compared  with  the  smaller  type.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  capi- 
tals should  be  twice  the  size  of  the  lower-case  letter?  The  capital 
A,  for  instance :  shall  it  be  twice  the  height  of  the  small  letter  ? 
May  there  not  be  some  improvement  made  in  this  respect,  so  that 
an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  finger  will  not  be  required  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  letter  is?  Then  some  gentlemen,  I 
presume,  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  some  educated  men,  in  writing 
capitals,  simply  use  the  small  letter  in  an  enlarged  form.  That  is 
another  question  which  might  come  up  before  a  committee  that 
should  investigate  this  matter  of  print.     If  any  little  improvement' 
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of  that  kind  —  raising  one  portion  of  one  letter,  or  depressing  an- 
other —  would  make  it  more  distinct,  so  that  the  finger  would  recog- 
nize it  more  readily,  such  a  committee  ought  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  idea  of  ignoring  capitals  seems  to  me  imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  of  the  Maryland  Institution.  —  The  main 
argument  in  favor  of  the  capital  letter  is,  that  we  may  write  cor- 
rectly; and  yet,  in  most  of  our  discussions,  we  have  advocated  the 
point-system  for  writing.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why 
our  pupils  should  not  be  taught  the  point-system,  and  learn  the 
capitals  there.  Why  cumber  our  other  books  with  the  capital 
letter  ? 

I  assembled  fifty  of  my  pupils,  and  presented  to  them  the  two 
types,  —  the  combined  type  and  the  simple  Boston  type  ;  and,  out  of 
the  fifty,  only  one  favored  the  combined  type.  They  had  been 
reading  both  until  they  were  familiar  with  them.  The  one  who 
favored  the  combined  type  was  probably  the  readiest  reader  in 
the  house,  not  excepting  the  seeing ;  and  it  was  rather  a  gratifica- 
tion to  her  to  meet  with  difficulties.  That  was  about  what  her 
preference  amounted  to,  as  she  had  to  acknowledge.  The  rest 
said,  that,  wherever  they  sat  down  to  read,  they  preferred  the  Bos- 
ton type,  because,  when  they  read  the  other  print,  and  came  to  a 
capital,  they  lost  just  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Kneass.  —  I  have  a  large  number  of  commendatory  letters 
in  favor  of  the  combined  print  from  eminent  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Wait,  —  I  presume  that  this  question  is  to  be  decided  upon 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  here  to-day- 
The  mover  of  the  resolution  has  incorporated  into  it  the  statement 
that  elementary  school-books  for  the  blind  should  contain  the 
capital  and  lower-case  letters  ;  and  I  believe  we  may  infer  from 
this,  that  books  for  more  advanced  classes,  whether  printed  in  the 
point-system  or  line-system,  may  omit  tlie  capitals.  If  so,  why  ? 
I  should  infer  that  the  intention  to  express  this  idea,  that  the 
elementary  book  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  learner,  and  therefore 
the  capital  letters  should  be  employed  there,  in  order  that  the 
learner  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  caj)ital  letters,  since,  if  he 
does  not  acquire  it  in  his  early  school-days,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  will  not  acquire  it  at  all.  The  question  is.  Is  it  essential  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters  that  books   shall  be 
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printed  with  them?  That  is  the  whole  question.  Is  it  essential 
to  my  blind  class  of  learners  that  their  elementary  books  should  be 
printed  with  capital  letters,  distributed  in  their  proper  places  ? 
Now,  if  we  think  a  moment,  and  refer  to  the  rules  for  using  capital 
letters,  we  find  that  proper  nouns,  for  instance,  are  to  be  begun 
with  a  capital.  Then  the  child  must  know  what  a  proper  noun  is. 
That  is  'knowledge  which  is  fundamental.  He  must  know  the 
proper  nouns  when  he  comes  to  them,  and  then  he  can  apply  the 
capital  letters  to  them.  My  friend,  Mr,  Smead,  rather  argues,  that, 
because  a  word  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  it  is  therefore  a  proper 
noun  ;  whereas  it  begins  with  a  capital  letter  because  it  is  a  proper 
noun.  The  blind  scholar  must  know  that  fact.  So  with  the  first 
word  in  a  line  of  poetry:  he  must  know  what  poetry  is,  and  then 
he  can  use  his  capital  letter.  He  must  know  when  a  thing  is  per- 
sonified, in  order  that  he  may  know  that  he  is  to  use  a  capital 
letter  to  begin  the  word.  That  is  fundamental  knowledge,  which 
underlies  any  proper  iise  of  the  capital  letter.  You  may  give  him 
the  sign,  and  say,  "  Here,  John,  is  a  capital  letter :  it  is  the  capital 
S  ;  and  now,  when  you  come  across  a  word  which  is  the  name  of  a 
thing  which  is  personified,  and  it  begins  with  an  S,  you  must 
put  this  big  letter  in,  in  place  of  the  small  one."  He  must  have 
that  knowledge  first,  and  then  he  Avill  use  his  capital  letter  prop- 
erly. The  question  is,  Can  a  child  be  taught  that  without  the  use 
of  capital  letters  in  the  book  ?  No  one  will  undertake  to  say  that 
beginners  in  reading,  either  with  the  point  or  line  system,  are 
informed  with  reference  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.  They  learn 
that  tliey  have  two  kinds  of  signs,  — one  large  and  the  other  small ; 
or,  as  it  would  be  in  the  New-York  system,  one  longer  than  the 
other.  The  pupil  simply  dreams  that  the  larger  or  longer  sign  is 
a  capital  letter ;  but  what  does  he  know  about  the  use  of  it?  We 
say  that  he  learns  about  the  use  of  it  by  his  reading.  He  comes 
across  the  sentence,  "John  struck  James."  He  finds  two  words 
that  begin  with  these  large  letters.  Does  he  infer  that  those  words 
are  proper  nouns,  and  then  infer,  that,  whenever  he  comes  across  a 
proper  noun,  he  is  to  use  a  capital  letter?  If  he  does,  his  induc- 
tive powers  are  greater  than  we  usually  find  them.  He  must  be 
taught  what  proper  nouns  are,  not  only  in  principle,  but  particu- 
larly;  he  must  have  a  great  class  of  proper  nouns  put  before  him,  — 
John,  Charles,  James,  &c.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  to 
gain  before  he  can  use  the  capitals  i)roperly  and  correctly. 
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ISTow,  Avith  the  American  notion  particularly,  utility  is  at  the 
root  of  things.  If  there  is  any  utility  in  the  use  of  the  capital, 
we  ought  to  use  it.  If  there  is  no  utility,  if  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
technical  knowledge,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  might  very  well 
omit  it. 

My  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  both  systems.  I  say  nothing 
against  the  line-system,  nothing  in  favor  of  the  point-system.  I 
speak  upon  this  question  of  the  use  of  capitals  only. 

These  few  remarks  in  general.  Now  with  reference  to  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  the  capital  helps  the  blind  child  to 
understand  what  he  is  reading.  He  reads  in  order  that  he  may 
understand ;  and  any  thing  that  will  aid  his  understanding  is 
essential.  Now,  in  the  old  New- York  system,  in  the  Braille  system, 
and  in  the  new  New-York  system,  we  have  never  used  capitals. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Babcock  will  tell  us  his  experience  ;  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  ever  has  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  because  it  is 
without  a  capital  ?     That  is  either  a  fact,  or  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Again,  how  do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying  ?  How  do 
you  get  the  sense  of  what  I  say?  There  are  no  capital  letters  to 
the  words  as  they  come  out  of  my  mouth.  You  hear  them;  and, 
if  you  do  not  understand  what  I  say,  you  will  probably  ask  me  to 
say  it  over  again.  But  you  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing spoken  language  ;  and  what  is  written  language  but  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  characters  representing  the  sounds  made 
by  the  human  voice  ?  If  the  human  ear  can  understand  spoken 
language  so  readily  as  we  do  understand  it,  why  is  it  that  the 
human  understanding  cannot  comprehend  the  sense  of  language 
when  it  is  expressed  by  artificial  signs? 

Again,  from  the  argument  of  Mr.  Smead,  we  would  under- 
stand that  the  principal  word  — the  word  which  contains  the  gist 
of  the  sentence  —  is  universally  the  word  which  has  the  capital.  I 
appeal  to  your  experience.  Take  up  any  book  or  any  paper,  and 
see  if  that  is  so.  How  often  do  we  find  a  sentence  beginning  with 
"The,"  "And,"  "To,"  "Unless,"  with  words  of  no  meaning  ex- 
cept a  grammatical  signification?  The  Avords  which  contain  the 
sense  of  what  we  read  are  distributed  along  through  the  sentence. 
They  are  words  in  common  \ise :  they  are  not  proper  nouns;  they 
are  not  names  of  things  ])crsonified;  they  are  not  names  of  the 
JJeitv.     We  tell  1)V  what  we  read  what  it  moans;  and  I  would  say 
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here,  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  teacher  will  instruct  his  scholars  best 
in  reading  who  tries  to  teach  them  to  generalize  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Now,  the  sense  of  sight  is  a  generalizing  sense.  We  see 
things  as  a  whole :  the  moment  we  undertake  to  analyze  by  that 
sense,  we  find  it  takes  an  operation  of  the  will.  We  have  to  stop, 
as  we  stop  to  look  into  a  shop-window.  Some  one  has  told  me, 
that,  in  a  certain  shop-window,  I  shall  see  just  such  a  penknife  as  I 
want.  I  go  there,  and  see  a  hundred  things,  but  fail  to  see  that 
knife.  I  have  to  fix  my  attention  before  I  can  pick  it  out.  An 
effort  is  required  before  the  sight  fixes  any  thing.  It  generalizes. 
And  how  easily  we  take  in  whole  words  of  a  sentence,  without 
stopping  to  see  what  the  letters  are !  With  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  There  is  no  generalization  in  the  use  of 
the  sense  of  touch ;  but  the  operaXion  is  one  of  analyzation  every 
time.  Therefore  the  less  we  call  upon  that  sense  to  analyze.,  the 
greater  will  be  the  facility  of  the  learner,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  New-York 
system.  You  are  aware  that  the  letters  in  the  Braille  system  are 
all  placed  in  a  cell,  containing  six  points.  It  is  impossible,  as  Mr. 
Noyes  has  indicated,  to  make  a  capital  in  the  Braille  system,  with- 
out making  some  character  in  front  of  the  small  letter  to  indicate 
that  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  capital  letter.  [Mr.  Wait  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  upon  the  blackboard  the  method  of  forming 
capital  letters  in  the  New-York  system.] 

I  am  not  aggressive  upon  this  matter.  I  simply,  last  year,  rested 
the  system  upon  its  merits  ;  and  I  believe  the  Convention  accepted 
it  upon  its  merits.  Now,  to  meet  the  objection,  "  Your  system 
has  no  capitals,"  I  provided  a  set  of  capital  letters.  Now,  it  is 
very  evident,  that,  if  we  are  going  to  use  these  ca})ital  letters,  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  space,  as  we  regard  it,  will  be  taken  up. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  extra  space  will  be  used,  whether 
it  is  necessary  or  not.  That  is  the  reason  we  object  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters  in  the  point-system.  It  takes  up  space  unneces- 
sarily, and  confers  upon  the  pupil  nothing  that  we  could  not 
confer  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  WiGGiJfS.  —  The  reason  given  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wait)  against  the  use  of  capitals  for  the  blind  applies 
as  well  to  their  use  for  the  seeing.  He  intimates,  that,  because  the 
words  that  come  out  ol  his  mouth  have  no  capitals,  therefore,  the 
blind   should  not  have   any  capitals.     I  should  say,  for  the   same 
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reason,  the  seeing  should  have  no  capitals.  As  regards  the  arrest 
of  the  finger  in  passing  over  the  capitals,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  very  object  of  capital  letters.  We  naturally  wish  to  pause 
when  we  come  to  a  proper  noun,  and  more  especially  when  we 
come  to  a  period. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
until  afternoon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  —  In  our  institution,  where  we  use  the  point- 
system,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  paper  adapted  to 
that  system.  I  think  I  might  say  that  we  have  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars  this  year,  because  we  could  not 
obtain  paper.  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  this  association  in 
regard  to  it,  and  had  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wait  and  others* 
I  offer  this  resolution,  not  as  covering  the  ground,  but  to  bring  it 
to  a  point. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  power  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  some  paper  manufacturer  to  supply  our  institutions 
for  the  blind  with  paper  adapted  to  the  point-system. 

Mr.  Wait  tells  me  that  paper  can  be  obtained  at  New  York ; 
but  he  sent  us  a  hundred  pounds  of  paper  that  we  did  not  like 
very  well.  Mr.  Foster  tells  me  that  he  can  obtain  the  paper  in 
St.  Louis,  and  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  responsible  for  its 
quality.  I  wish  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  —  that  is  all;  so  that 
we  can  obtain  the  paper  we  need,  and  of  the  right  quality. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  WiLLHARTiTZ  offered  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  book-keeping,  and  the 
outlines  of  commercial  law,  be  recommended  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
different  institutions  for  tbe  blind.  The  knowledge  of  these,  being  a  good 
study  and  discipline,  will  aid  the  blind  very  materially  after  their  depart- 
ure from  such  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  responds  to  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
L.  Frankl  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind, 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  August,  1873,  and  that  letters  of  member- 
ship be  issued  to  such  members  of  this  association  as  wisli  to  attend  t-aid 
Congress,  at  their  own  expense,  or  tliat  of  their  respective  institutions, — 
such  letters  to  bo  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  associa- 
tion. 
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.    The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Babcock,  it  was  voted  to  fix  the  time  for  the 
concert  tendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  seven 
o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  Wait  presented  a  communication  from  Rev.  P.  Lane, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Wait  also  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  five  to  compile  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
blind  in  the  United  States ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CHAPiiS^,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr. 
S.  P.  Euggles  to  address  the  association  this  afternoon,  upon  the 
improvements  on  which  he  has  been  at  work  during  the  past 
months,  and  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON"   SESSION. 

The  association  met  at  two  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wait,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  compile  all  important  statistics  relating  to  the  blind  in  America. 

Mr.  Parker.  — I  Avish  that  statistics  in  reference  to  blind  persons 
who  have  been  successful  in  every  direction  —  in  literature  and  in 
industrial  pursuits  —  might  be  embodied  in  the  proposed  publica- 
tions. I  should  like  a  pamphlet  of  that  kind  to  put  before  my 
students,  in  order  to  incite  them  to  activity  and  study. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  The  committee  discussed  whether  it  would  be 
well  to  indicate  all  the  points  upon  which  statistics  should  be 
obtained  ;  and  it  was  considered  best  to  leave  it  an  open  matter, 
—  to  say,  "all  important  statistics,"  and  allow  the  committee  to 
receive  suggestions  from  the  superintendents,  and  act  upon  them 
as  they  chose. 

Mr.  Churchmais'.  —  I  would  add  to  what  Mr.  Wait  has  said, 
that  this  matter  of  employments  was  one  of  the  special  points 
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spoken  of  in  the  committee;  so  that  the  Executive  Committee 
ah'eady  have  that  in  mind. 

The  resolution  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tannihill,  adopted, 
and  the  committee  chosen,  as  follows  :  — 

Messrs.  Lord,  Anagnos,  Chapin,  Huntoon,  and  Wait. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  the  resolution  presented 
by  Mr.  Willhartitz,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Dr.  L.  Frankl 
to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind 
at  Vienna,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted. 

A  translation  of  the  letter  of  invitation  from  Dr.  Frankl,  fur- 
nished by  Ml-.  MoREisoN,  was  read  to  the  association  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  resolution  passed. 

The  same  committee  also  reported,  through  Mr.  Wait,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  H.  R.  Foster  and  Mr.  S.  Babcock  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  procure  and  furnish  to  the  institutions,  upon  their  orders, 
paper  adapted  to  the  point-'writiug. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  added,  and  the  resolution 
adopted. 

Mr.  Ruggles  was  invited  to  address  the  Convention  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles. — I  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
blind  for  many  years,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  what  I  have  done  for  them 
and  the  new  alphabet  I  have  gotten  up,  which  I  think  very  well 
of,  and  which,  T  think,  is  the  one  that  will  be  universally  used.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  association  with  any 
remarks.  I  suppose  most  of  the  members  are  aware,  that,  com- 
mencing in  1835,  I  was,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  connected  with 
the  blind, — getting  up  printing  and  school  apparatus,  &c.  I  have 
always  taken  an  interest  in  them ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for 
their  benefit  by  my  recent  inventions,  and  the  application  of  many 
arts  that  have  been  discovered  and  perfected,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Churchmax.  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ruggles,  whetlier 
his  design  will  be  confined  to  the  mere  preparation  of  books,  maps, 
ciphering-slates,  and  writing-boards  ;  or  whether  he  expects  to  favor 
us  with  further  researches  in  different  directions,  in  the  way  of 
getting  up  models  and  machinery,  casts  of  noted  natural  curiosi- 
ties, like  Niagara  Falls,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  various  directions  in  which  his  experiments  may  be 
carried ;  and  what  I  would  inquire  of  him  is,  if  he  is  looking  in 
other  directions  than  those  indicated  in  his  experiments  thus  far. 
My  impression,  is  that  he  has  thoughts  beyond  these ;  but  I  would 
like  to  have  him  answer  the  question  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
association. 

Mr,  RuGGLES.  —  I  have  no  further  proposition  to  make  at  this 
time,  except  to  refer  to  the  proposition  I  made,  with  which,  I 
think,  most  of  you  are  acquainted,  —  that  I  would  do  thus 
and  so,  if  the  association  would  decide  what  books,  maps, 
charts,  &c.,  should  be  printed,  the  number  to  be  printed, 
and  how  they  should  be  distributed.  A  committee  waited  upon 
me,  and  informed  me  that  my  proposition,  had  been  accejsted, 
in  belialf  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  I  then  issued  a  circular,  suggesting 
what  I  thought  might  be  done.  The  committee,  having  cai-efully 
read  my  suggestions  under  date  of  Jan.  1,  1872,  said  that  they 
fully  approved  of  them,  excepting  the  one  in  reference  to  throw- 
ing the  letters  out  of  line  in  printing.  They  then  i-equested  me 
to  go  on  and  do  certain  things,  —  to  make  writing-boards  and 
ciphering-slates  corresponding  with  the  slates  used  at  this  institu- 
tion, improvements  upon  its  type,  and  other  things,  which  I  have 
done  since,  coming  fully  up  to  my  part  of  the  contract.  I  never 
made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  power  delegated  to  the  committee  by 
the  different  superintendents,  or  whether  or  not  they  had  power 
to  direct  what  should  be  done  for  all  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  I  supposed  might  be  done.  If  I  had  known 
the  diflferences  of  feeling  existing  in  the  association,  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  the  propositions  I  did. 

In  reference  to  what  I  have  done,  I  .will  say  that  the  slates  are 
considered  far  superior  to  any  that  have  ever  been  made,  being 
light,  strong,  ornamental,  cheap,  and  not  blacking  the  fingers.  I 
do  not  know  just  how  cheap  they  can  be  afforded.  The  machine 
is,  of  coui'se,  rather  exjjensive.  It  was  invented,  and  made  entirely 
at  my  own  expense,  and  cost  something  over  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  wood  alone  would,  perhaps,  cost  from  a  cent  to  ten  cents  per 
slate,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used,  and  probably  could 
be  cut  by  almost  any  one  —  a  child  or  a  blind  person  — in  half  an 
hour.  The  best  and  most  proper  pasteboard  for  writing-boards 
would  not  cost  over  two  cents  each  ;   and,  now  that  two  good  iron 
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matrices  are  made  at  my  own  expense,  they  could  be  embossed  on 
the  j^ress  I  invented  and  made  for  the  Louisville  Printing  House 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  minute,  attended  by  one  girl  to  lay  them 
on.     So  with  the  writing-boards  :  they  are  nice  and  cheap. 

I  invented  and  got  up  an  alphabet  based  upon  the  alphabet  used 
here,  but  with  diflerent  elevations  of  the  letters.  In  making  print- 
ing type,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  them  all  of  equal  height,  per- 
fectly level  upon  the  top,  as  they  have  to  be  inked,  and  the  paper 
pressed  upon  them :  but  no  such  necessity  exists  in  type  used  in 
printing  for  the  blind  ;  and  I  have  elevated  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  types,  so  as  to  make  the  difference  more  readily  distinguish- 
able than  when  they  are  all  of  an  equal  height.  In  talking  with  some 
of  the  superintendents,  I  find  that  they  have  quite  wrong  ideas  in 
regard  to  what  I  have  been  trying  to  accomplish.  They  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  I  was  attempting  to  make  an  alphabet  that 
could  be  put  under  the  fingers  of  the  blind,  and  read  at  once.  That 
is  as  impossible  as  to  make  a  language  that  a  man  can  read  or 
sjjeak  at  the  first  effort.  In  basing  the  alphabet  upon  the  one  in 
use  here,  I  went  according  to  instructions :  but  I  had  invented  then 
and  thought  that  I  could  make  a  better  alphabet  for  the  blind  than 
was  ever  made ;  and  I  have  hurriedly  got  an  alphabet  together, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  you  examine,  without  deciding  upon 
it,  of  course,  until  it  has  been  tried.  I  adopted  the  regular  Roman 
letter  (with  capitals,  if  you  desire  to  use  them),  very  slightly  em- 
bossed; so  that  the  blind  cannot  feel  them  at  all :  and  then,  upon 
the  same  embossed  letter,  differently  arranged,  dots  are  I'aised  still 
higher,  for  the  blind  to  read  by  the  touch;  making,  as  it  were,  two 
alphabets  on  the  same  type,  —  one  for  the  seeing,  and  one  for  the 
blind.  I  am  quite  confident  that  no  alphabet  can  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  —  like  the  Boston  alphabet,  for  instance,  —  where  the  let- 
ters are  perfectly  level  on  the  top,  like  ink  printing  type,  that  can 
be  read  by  more  than  a  portion  of  the  blind  ;  fortius  reason,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  —  that  the  blind  do  not  feel  the  letter  in  the  shape 
that  we  see  it.  The  letter,  for  instance,  in  the  Boston  print,  when 
well  printed,  would  feel  as  though  it  was  in  this  shape,  (^  ;  but 
when  a  little  worn  or  badly  printed, —  like  the  Hymn  Book,  for 
instance,  —  it  would  appear,  or  resolve  itself  into  this  shape  (^  to 
the  touch  ;  and  therefore  occasion  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
understood  or  not.  Not  so  with  an  alphabet  consisting  principally 
of  dots ;   for,  when  a  dot  is  worn  a  little  or  badly  printed,  it  re- 
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mains  a  dot  still,  and  does  not  feel  like  something  else,  and  can 
be  read  more  easily  than  any  pricked  writing,  as  the  dots  would 
be  printed  more  firmly,  and  raised  more  bracingly,  and  always  be 
much  more  alike,  than  those  made  by  pricking  through  the  paper. 
I  have  received  over  twenty  patents  from  the  Patent  Office  since  I 
worked  for  the  blind ;  so  that  I  think  1  am  justified  in  the  belief 
that  I  have  the  ability  to  make  inventions  for  their  benefit. 

You  could  get  as  much,  or  more,  on  a  page  with  this  alphabet 
than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  with  the  ordinary  type. 
For  instance,  the  letter  a  would  not  take  up  half  the  room  that  the 
a  oi  the  Boston  type  does.  1  think  the  pupils  would  leai-n  this 
alphabet  in  half  an  hour.  That  is,  by  printing  an  alphabet  which 
they  would  simply  understand  was  an  alphabet,  they  would  learn 
it  by  rote,  — know  where  h  was,  and  a,  and  d^  and  so  on  :  then  I 
would  mix  up  the  letters,  —  throw  them  into  what  printers  call 
"  pi,"  —  and  they  would  learn  the  letters  by  picking  them  out.  The 
dots  are  prominent  to  the  touch,  and  can  be  arranged  differently, 
so  as  to  have  a  different  meaning.  For  instance,  take  the  letter  i; 
there  is  one  perjDendicular  line  of  three  dots,  with  one  dot  at  the 
right  in  the  bow  of  the  letter;  d  is  jusUthe  same,  except  that  the 
one  dot  is  at  the  left  of  the  line  of  dots,  in  the  bow  of  the  letter. 
The  letter^:)  is  just  the  same  as  d,  only  turned  upside  down.  The 
letter  y  is  just  the  same  as  ^,  only  turned  upside  down,  which  would 
make  them  as  distinct  as  any  other  letters  ihat  could  be  had. 

I  should  not  want  this  alphabet  considered  as  something  which 
I  regard  as  perfect ;  for  I  have  hastily  made  it  up,  and  I  think  I 
could  make  some  improvements.  I  should  like  very  well  to  have 
it  tried  before  it  is  settled  upon.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
it  was  high  time  to  settle  upon  an'  alphabet  to  be  generally  used, 
now  and  hereafter,  and  not  be  troubled  by  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent ones.  Dr.  Armatage  of  London  states,  in  his  recent  work  on 
the  wants  of  the  blind,,  that  the  Scriptures,  or  most  of  them,  have 
been  printed  in  five  different  kinds  of  type.  All  seeing  persons 
read  the  same  alphabet,  and  have  for  centuries :  it  could  not  be 
changed  now,  if  we  wanted  to  change  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  decide  upon  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  use  that, 
and  only  that.  It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  best  for  one  set  of 
blind  children  would  be  best  for  another,  aside  from  the  prejudices 
of  superintendents.  That  is  my  idea  about  it.  I  have  taken  hold 
of  the  matter  at  this  time  because  I  saw  that  there  had  not  been 
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any  improvement  made  by  any  one  in  getting  up  printing  and 
works  for  the  blind  for  a  great  many  years  past,  or  since  I  spent 
the  whole  of  my  time  for  eight  years  in  the  business  ;  and  because 
of  a  great  many  inventions  and  improvements  that  I  had  thought 
out  during  the  tune  to  their  advantage,  and  the  many  inventions,  — 
such  as  electrotyping,  stereotyping,  improved  India  rubber,  &c.,  — 
that  had  been  made  since,  which  I  thought  might  be  brought  into 
use  for  the  blind.  I  have  taken  up  the  subject  for  the  love  of  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  money  out  of  it :  I  do  not  want  any 
pay  for  any  thing  I  do.  If  I  can  do  better  than  anybody  else,  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  have  me  continue.  The  last  press  I  have 
built  has  produced  as  good,  or  better,  printing  than  any  other  press 
ever  made.  I  should  like  to  have  the  members  of  this  association 
compare  the  edition  of  King  Lear,  printed  on  my  press  by  the 
American  Printing  House,  with  the  last  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book 
printed  here,  and  decide  which  is  best. 

Mr.  Chaphst.  —  How  do  you  think  the  prices  of  books  will  com- 
pare with  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  RuGGLES.  —  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances. The  plates  would  not  probably  cost  one  quarter  as  much. 
Now  that  I  have  made  a  mould  to  cast  the  type  for  slates  the 
proper  length,  they  can  be  made  of  zinc,  and  will  not  soil  the  fin- 
gers. Of  course  they  will  be  preferable  to  the  common  type  on 
that  account,  — the  metal  not  costing  more  than  half  as  much  as 
that  used  formerly  for  the  purpose.  I  pi-esume  you  think  I  could 
make  as  good  a  press  as  I  have  ever  made ;  and  I  think  I  could 
make  a  much  better  one. 

Mr.  Hall.  —  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  cost  per  page  for 
stereotyping. 

Mr.  RuGGLES.  —  The  Hymn  Book  done  at  this  institution  cost 
five  dollars  a  page,  besides  the  setting  of  the  type.  I  could  do  a 
page  of  that  size  for,  probably,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Hall.  —  How  much  would  the  plates  be  worth  when  they 
were  done  with  ? 

Mr.  RuGGLES.  —  A  plate  would  be  worth  just  as  much  as  the 
metal  which  it  took  to  make  it.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  print  the  books  required,  because  we  could  print  the  num- 
ber of  copies  called  for,  — of  a  classical  work,  for  instance,  —  and 
then,  if  more  should  be  wanted,  the  plates  could  be  put  on  the 
press,  another  edition  [)rinted,  bound  up.  and  iinnvediately  distrib- 
uted. 
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When  the  book  went  out  of  print,  the  plates  could  be  melted 
down.  The  other  things  would  come  about  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

The  j^ress  in  this  institution  is  said,  by  Dr.  Howe,  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  any  that  I  have  invented.  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  that:  I 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said,  —  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  super- 
intendents jjresent  compare  the  work  of  this  press  with  the  work  of 
the  press  that  I  made  for  the  Louisville  Institution.  The  hymn-book 
printed  here  does  not  look  like  good  printing.  There  are  various 
imperfections  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  fault  in  the  press. 
The  impression  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  read.  The  letters  do  not 
come  up  sharp  enough.  I  think  the  printer  did  not  understand 
his  business.  It  is  a  business  that  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day.  A 
man  who  has  learned  to  set  up  a  page  of  type,  and  is  able  to  strike 
it  off  on  a  press,  is  not  a  printer  by  any  means.  Then  the  paper 
might  be  very  much  improved.  My  idea  has  always  been,  that  the 
work  could  be  done,  under  mj  plan,  for  one-quarter  what  it  has 
cost  heretofore. 

So  far  as  regards  the  use  of  capital  letters,  it  seems  to  me,  that, 
if  they  are  good  for  the  seeing,  they  are  good  for  the  blind.  That 
is  my  view  of  it. 

I  consider  myself  as  good  a  judge  as  any  superintendent  of  what 
is  best  for  the  blind,  or  of  their  capacity  for  instruction,  and  should 
be  happy  at  any  time  to  give  my  views  and  the  reasons  for  theni ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  there  should  be  a  committee  chosen,  with 
power  delegated  to  them,  so  that  they  should  have  the  direction  of 
all  the  works  for  the  blind,  I  should  feel  bound  to  be  governed  by 
them,  even  if  they  wanted  me  to  print  all  the  books  with  the  type 
bottomside  up.  My  invention  of  map-type  is  entirely  new,  and  was 
made  by  myself.  As  there  are  no  artisans  capable  of  doing  that 
kind  of  work,  I  have  to  do  it  with  my  own  hands;  and  all  this 
work,  perhaps  I  may  state,  was  done  under  my  superintendence, 
and  considerable  of  it  with  my  own  hands.  I  have  made  my  own 
punches  and  matrices,  cast  and  finished  the  type,  set  them  up,  pre- 
pared the  paper,  and  printed  the  sheets.  I  was  not  aware,  until 
recently,  that  I  had  any  direction  or  assistance  from  anybody  else. 
The  first  press  I  invented  and  made  for  the  blind  was  made  out  of 
town,  and  was  not  seen  by  any  one  connected  with  this  institution 
until  the  day  it  was  set  up,  and  put  in  operation.  This  was  on  Sat- 
urday.    Dr.  Howe  was  away  at  the  time ;  and  he  told  me  on  the 
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following  Monday,  that  he  had  spent  all  day  Sunday  turning  the 
press,  and  trying  to  understand  it ;  and  he  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  saw.  Now  he  says  he  has  got  something 
that  is  far  superior.  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  any  thing  about  a 
press,  except  for  the  work  it  does ;  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
work. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  CHijRCHMAisr,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Ruggles  for  his  statement. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
capitals  in  combination  with  lower-case,  under  discussion  in  the 
forenoon,  was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  Lord  (Vice-President  Churchman  in  the  chair).  —  The  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  difficult  for  pupils  to  learn  two  alphabets,  that  is, 
the  capitals  and  small  letters,  is  a  practical  one.  It  was  stated  by 
one  superintendent,  that,  in  his  experience,  the  lower-case  was 
taught  from  the  alphabet-cards;  the  pupils  learned  those  letters 
under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher,  and  then  passed  to  the  books 
containing  both  forms,  and  learned  the  capitals  as  they  met  them; 
and  that  the  scholars  found  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  capitals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  simple,  practical  question.  For  the  first 
six  years,  certainly,  if  not  seven  or  eight,  of  my  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Institution,  we  iised  only  the  Boston  type,  —  the  lowei*- 
case.  We  had  nearly  all  the  books  published  in  the  Philadelphia, 
formerly  called  the  Glasgow  type,  composed  entirely  of  capitals ; 
and  a  portion  of  our  more  advanced  pupils,  the  ready  readei's,  were 
accustomed  to  read  it.  It  was  never  taught  to  the  younger  pupils; 
but  those  who  wished  to  read  it  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
had  the  exclusive  use  of  those  books,  because  those  who  had  not 
learned  it  were  not  able  to  read  them.  All  the  older  pupils  had 
learned  the  Boston  print ;  and  the  new  pupils  knew  no  other. 
When  the  books  in  the  combined  type  were  issued,  the  impi-ession 
being  very  clear  immediately  after  the  books  were  introduced,  we 
found  that  nearly  all  our  readers  were  reading  them  with  readiness 
and  great  avidity.  I  do  not  suppose  that  thirty  minutes  were  ever 
spent  by  h  teacher  in  teaching  the  capitals  to  any  of  our  pupils. 
They  acquired  the  ability  to  read  the  combined  type  for  themselves, 
and  did  it  of  their  own  accord,  and,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
pleasure. 

That  is,  perhaps,  all  I  need  to  say  on  that  subject.  It  has  cost 
the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected  nothing  at  all  to 
teach  the  capitals  to  our  pupils. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  reading.  There  have 
been  at  our  institutions  during  the  past  sixteen  years  more  than 
six  hundred  pupils,  over  four  hundred  of  whom  have  learned  to 
read.  These  have  varied  in  age  from  six  to  forty-five  years.  Quite 
a  number  of  persons  over  thirty  years  old  have  learned  to  read,  and 
could  read  readily  and  with  interest,  the  Bible,  or  the  text-books 
that  we  had,  —  few  in  number,  of  course,  like  Olmstead's  Natural 
Philosophy,  Smelley's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Paley's  The- 
ology, and  other  works  of  that  kind.  Some  of  them  had  the  abili- 
ty to  read  before  they  lost  their  sight;  some  had  learned  as  blind 
persons.  This  number  of  persons  I  have  seen  learn  to  read,  all 
having  been  taught  by  one  teacher.  All  the  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  I  now  have  charge  at  Batavia,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, have  been  taught  to  read  the  combined  type,  because  it  was 
clearer  and  more  legible  than  any  other  we  have  ;  and  they  have 
had  no  difficulty  at  all :  moreover,  our  adults,  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially those  who  were  able  to  read  before  they  lost  their  sight, 
have  again  and  again  said  that  the  capitals  are  a  material  advantage 
to  them.  Their  touch  not  being  so  delicate  or  so  sensitive  as  that  of 
younger  persons,  they  pass  over  the  punctuation-point,  and  come  to 
the  close  of  a  sentence  without  being  aware  of  it ;  but  when  they 
come  to  the  capital,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  sentence, 
they  understand  that  they  have  come  to  the  close  of  one  sentence, 
and  go  on  to  another.  So,  oftentimes,  it  indicates  whether  a  woi*d 
is  a  pronoun,  an  interjection,  or  a  proper  name  ;  and  it  is  of  ser- 
vice to  them  in  that  respect.  They  find  it  very  advantageous  ;  and 
it  offends  their  sense  of  propriety  to  find  it  omitted,  as  much  as  it 
does  ours  not  to  see  it  in  the  printed  page  or  manuscript  letter 
where  it  belongs.  So  far  as  this  class  of  persons  is  concerned,  the 
desirableness  of  the  use  of  capitals  is  evident. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  to  write  correctly,  I  value 
it  very  highly.  I  do  not  say  that  all  would  learn  the  proper  use 
of  capital  letters  if  their  attention  were  not  called  to  the  subject ; 
but,  with  the  few  suggestions  that  need  to  be  made,  they  may  learn 
all  we  should  teach  theoretically  in  that  manner;  and  then,  having 
been  accustomed  to  meet  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
every  line  of  poetry,  and  the  commencement  of  every  sentence, 
they  will  very  naturally  follow  this  out  in  practice,  when  they  come 
to  write. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  views  we  have  upon  the  subject  now, 
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and  the  benefits  which  we  find  to  be  derivable  from  experience  in 
teaching,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  our  advanced  pupils 
may  learn  to  read,  and  read  well,  than  was  the  custom  a  few  years 
since.  I  believe  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  adidts  who  care 
enough  about  improvement  to  enter  an  institution  may  just  as  well 
learn  to  read  as  not.  We  have  not  half  a  dozen  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  I  now  have  charge  who  cannot  read  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  We  have  now  a  larger  proportion  of  adults  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  institution  before.  I  might  say  something 
of  the  desirableness  of  receiving  such  persons  for  a  limited  time, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  improve.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it  now.;  but  as  connected  with  this  subject  of  reading,  having  seen  a 
hundred  and  fifty  adults  learn  to  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  I 
felt  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  blind,  if  I  did  not  testify  in  their  behalf 
that  this  can  be  done,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  teachers  to  go 
forward  in  this  work,  and,  if  they  find  any  adult  person,  desirous  of 
learning  to  read,  encourage  him  to  do  it. 

When  I  first  became  connected  with  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  I  su2:)posed  it  was  impracticable  for  a  blind  person  over 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  to  learn  to  read.  I  had  re- 
ceived that  idea  as  a  sort  of  tradition,  or  opinion,  from  those  with 
whom  I  had  conversed  who  had  been  connected  with  such  insti- 
tutions. I  had  visited  some  of  the  Institutions  at  the  West,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  them;  but,  being  called  from  another 
field  of  employment,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  institutions 
at  the  East  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  took  charge  of  the  Ohio 
Institution.  I  then  visited  the  older  institutions  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  took  time  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
modes  of  instruction,  and  with  the  results  of  the  course  there 
pursued.  Up  to  that  time,  I  had  no  idea  that  adults  could  learn 
to  read.  A  young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age  came  to  our 
institution  (he  had  never  before  been  able  to  get  the  consent  of  his 
mother  to  leave  the  parental  roof),  and  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  could  do  so ; 
but  he  set  about  it,  and  acquired  the  ability  to  read,  and  read  the 
Bible  Avith  interest  and  pleasure.  After  that,  a  number  of  persons 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  who  had  come  into 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  spending  any  time  in  the  literary  classes,  wished  to 
learn  to  read  ;  and  they,  also,  accomplished  it.      And  thereupon 
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many  wished  to  learn  to  write,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
that  before  they  became  blind.  They  succeeded ;  and  then  others 
wished  to  try  the  experiment,  and  they  were  equally  successful. 
I  think  that  most  of  those  who  had  the  ability  to  read  learned 
to  write  in  six  weeks ;  and  those  who  had  written  before  were 
able,  within  three  weeks,  to  write  letters  more  legible  than  half 
the  manuscript  letters  that  pass  through  the  post-office,  written 
by  seeing  persons. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  using  of  capitals  in  print  for  the 
blind,  precisely  as  they  are  employed  in  print  for  the  seeing,  and 
of  having  all  our  scholars  learn  to  write.  I  would  have  them  all 
learn  to  write  with  a  pencil.  I  believe  we  shall  have  some  im- 
provement by  and  by  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils ;  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  have  a  pencil  which  will  not  crock,  and  the  mark  of 
which  cannot  be  erased ;  and  then  I  do  not  know  why  our  blind 
children  will  not  be  put  upon  a  very  fair  footing  in  the  world. 
Then,  for  the  matter  of  their  own  convenience,  the  point-system 
opens  the  world  to  them  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing.  The 
ready  writers  in  that  system  can  take  notes  about  as  readily  as 
ordinary  persons  can  write,  even  with  the  abbreviations  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  employ;  for  they  learn  to  abbreviate  just  as 
readily.  I  believe  we  have  pupils  who  can  take  notes  by  the  use 
of  the  style  about  as  readily  as  ordinary  writers  t.ake  notes,  to  be 
extended  thereafter.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  point-system  : 
they  can  review  their  own  notes ;  and,  no  matter  how  many 
ellipses  they  may  have  made,  they  can  write  them  out  so  that  they 
can  read  them,  or  their  associates  can  read  them,  there  or  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  I  say,  therefore,  if  they  can  be  taught  to 
write  by  the  use  of  the  pencil,  or  some  other  means,  so  that  they 
can  communicate  with  others  not  acquainted  with  any  other  mode, 
they  have  a  vast  field  of  interest  open  to  them,  and  a  great  source 
of  pleasure  also ;  for  it  certainly  must  be  very  pleasant  to  them 
to  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with  their  friends  in  their  own 
language  freely,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  write,  friend  to  friend. 

Mr.  Sttjetevant  of  the  Tennessee  Institution.  I  believe  it  is  a 
fact  quite  well  known  to  all  of  us,  that  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  books  were  printed,  to  some  extent,  wholly  in 
capitals ;  to  the  entire  exclusion,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lower-case. 
If  the  use  of  capitals  is  so  advantageous,  I  wish  to  know  why 
those  books  have  been  thrown  aside.     If  the  blind  can  read  them 
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as  well  or  better  than  books  printed  in  lower-case  type,  why  is  it 
that  these  very  books  which  contain  these  distinct  letters,  so  well 
defined  to  the  touch,  have  been  thrown  aside  ?  I  understand  that 
a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  was  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  capitals,  and  that  there  are  yet  many  copies  of  that  work  upon 
the  shelves  unsold,  because  they  are  not  wanted.  Has  this  been 
the  case  with  books  in  the  lower-case  type  ?  Those  capitals,  it  was 
found,  must  be  somewhat  modified  before  they  could  be  used  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  one  man  that  they  have  been  kept 
from  oblivion.  Mr.  Kneass  modified  the  capital  letter,  and  then 
combined  it  with  the  lower-case  print,  as  ordinarily  used,  and  pro- 
duced, not  common  print,  such  as  bas  been  produced  by  other 
presses,  but  the  very  best  and  most  tangible  letter  of  both  kinds 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  pupils  of  the  different  institu- 
tions got  hold  of  his  print,  —  not  his  capital  letters,  but  his  print ; 
and  of  course,  as  it  was  executed  upon  the  best  paj)er,  with  the 
best  type,  and  on  the  best  press,  they  were  all  eager  to  have  it. 
These  modified  capital  letters  they  could  understand,  at  least, 
when  they  appeared  in  his  print.  The  advantages  of  these  capital 
letters,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Kneass,  have  been,  fully  shown.  But 
now  the  question  arises,  Is  it  practical  ?  Shall  we  not  exclude  a 
certain  class  of  blind  people  from  learning  to  read,  by  taking  the 
two  kinds  of  letter,  —  one  more  difticult  than  the  other?  It  is 
well  known  to  us  all,  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  blind  people 
who  never  learn  to  read  (you  have  been  pleased  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  nearly  one-third) :  there  is  a  still  larger  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  who  do  not  learn  to  read  with  facility. 
Now,  if  we  have  fifty-two  letters  instead  of  twenty-six,  if  we  add 
twenty-six  letters  more  difticult  to  feel  than  the  first  twenty-six, 
shall  we  not  exclude  a  still  larger  class  from  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing? Many,  perhaps  most  of  us,  who  are  blind,  do  not  read  by 
feeling  each  particular  letter :  we  guess  at  the  word  after  reading 
a  few  letters,  and  getting  the  connection  ;  and  I  think  no  true  test 
has  been  yet  taken  of  the  relative  degree  of  tangibility  of  the 
capital  letters  and  of  the  lower-case  type.  If  the  letters  were 
placed  promiscuously,  the  capital  letters  upon  one  page,  and  the 
lower-case  upon  another,  and  a  certain  number  of  pupils  set  to  read 
those  letters,  and  tell  what  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  much  more  difticult  to  tell  the  capital 
letters,   even    as   modified   by   Mr.    Kneass,   tlian    the   lower-case 
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letters.  And  this  is  not  merely  opinion :  it  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  capital  letters  have  been  thrown  aside.  I  recollect,  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  took  charge  of  a  school  where  the  gentleman 
from  Indianapolis  (Mr.  Churchman)  had  been.  Most  of  the  books 
there  were  printed  in  the  capital  letters :  there  were  a  few  in  the 
lower-case  type  ;  and  the  pupils  had  entirely  abandoned  those  in 
capital  letters  ;  they  did  not  wish  to  read  any  but  those  printed  in 
the  lower-case  letters. 

Mr.  Pattejst. — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  print  in  capital 
letters,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  letters  are  too  small,  and  the 
pupils  find  it  difficult  to  feel  them  on  that  account. 

There  is  one  point,  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  spoken  of 
Many  blind  persons  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
comma  and  the  period.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  size.  A 
comma  feels  like  a  large  period,  and  a  period  like  a  small  comma: 
consequently,  it  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  pupil  to  have  the 
capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  He  is  sure,  then,  that  he 
has  come  to  the  close  of  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  —  We  naturally  like  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  A  mere  opinion,  founded  on  theory,  should  not  be 
placed  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  considerafion  of  this  question. 

I  must  say,  while  I  am  up,  that  I  think  the  advocates  of  the 
Boston  type  have  occupied  the  time  with  negations  :  they  have 
given  us  no  positive  arguments.  The  honorable  member  from  the 
New-York  City  Institution  (Mr.  Wait)  says  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  positive  arguments.  I  will  do  so  now.  The  first 
argument  I  advance  in  favor  of  the  combined  type  is  this :  You 
educate  the  blind  to  believe  that  they  are  mentally  equal  to  the 
seeing.  Second,  Many  words  have  a  different  signification  when 
beginning  with  a  capital  letter  from  what  they  have  when  begin- 
ning with  a  small  letter.  Third,  The  capital  letters  are  requisite 
to  indicate  periods,  proper  names,  and  the  beginning  of  lines  of 
poetry.  Fourth,  The  employment  of  capital  letters  excites  the 
interest  of  the  seeing.  Fifth,  Embody  the  Glasgow  type,  so  that 
they  can  read  the  books  printed  in  that  type,  and  it  also  enables 
thera  to  read  the  Boston  type  as  well.  Sixth,  Those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  advanced  life  require  the  combined  type.  Seventh, 
Capital  letters  are  requisite  in  script  writing. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  When  I  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  I 
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found  that  the  Philadelphia  type  was  in  use  there.  In  the  Ohio 
Institution  we  had  always  received  a  large  number  of  their  books ; 
but  my  own  preference,  as  well  as  that  of  our  pupils,  was  in  favor 
of  the  Boston  type,  so  called,  —  the  lower-case.  There  was  no 
combination  in  that  day  :  it  has  only  recently  been  introduced.  We 
contrived  occasionally  to  print,  not  very  largely,  as  it  was  done  at  a 
loss.  Gentlemen  talk  very  lightly  about  printing,  as  though  it  were 
a  trifling  thing  to  purchase  a  small  office ;  but  they  will  find  that  it 
is  a  very  expensive  matter  to  print.  The  dictionary  has  been 
alluded  to.  I  believe  that  two  years,  or  two  and  a  half,  were  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  that  work.  The  matter  was  prepared  and 
printed  there.  It  was  printed  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  At  that  time,  my  own  preference 
was  so  strong  for  the  Boston  type,  that  I  very  urgently  recom- 
mended that  the  dictionary  should  be  printed  in  the  Boston  type. 
Our  Committee  of  Instruction  thought  diflferently.  At  the  time 
I  entered  upon  duty  there,  I  found  that  the  managers  preferred 
their  own  type ;  and  thfey  have  retained  that  preference  until 
recently.  To  go  back  a  little  in  the  history  :  this  type  was  intro- 
duced or  favored  by  Friedlander ;  and  Dr.  Howe  favored  what  is 
called  the  Boston  type,  —  the  lower-case.  They  did  not  compro- 
mise the  matter  in  any  way.  If  they  had  combined  the  two,  so 
that  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  the  combined  plan,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  better.  However,  having  this  kind  of  type  on 
hand,  and  it  being  the  only  kind  we  had,  our  board  prepared  to 
print  the  dictionary  in  that  type.  I  made  a  second  proposition, 
which  was  to  introduce  the  capital  with  it.  This  was  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  —  before,  I  think,  there  was  any  idea  of  printing 
with  combined  type.  But  that  was  overruled  :  the}'-  seemed  to 
prefer  simply  the  Philadelphia  type.  I  had  not  the  heart  then  to 
propose  a  large  edition.  I  proposed  that  they  should  print  five 
hundred  copies.  Subsequently,  I  reduced  my  jiroposition  ;  and  we 
printed  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  that  work.  It  occupies  three  large 
volumes  of  two  hundred  pages  each  ;  that  is,  there  are  six  hun- 
dred pages,  equal  to  four  volumes  of  the  size  now  printed.  The 
price  was  put  at  cost.  We  retained  for  our  own  use  about  fifty 
copies ;  and  the  cost  was  then  assessed  upon  the  remaining  two 
hundred  copies  ;  and  the  institutions  elsewhere  have  been  furnished 
at  that  price.     But  nothing  has  ever  been   added   for  the  literary 
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preparation  of  the  work,  which  cost  us  one  entire  year  of  labor. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  using  Worcester's  Dictionary.  The  copy 
was  first  prepared,  condensing  very  severely,  "almost  making  the 
definitions  mere  synonymes,  where  we  could,  so  as  to  embrace  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  single  line.  Then  the  copy  went  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  a  very  celebrated  physician  and  lexicog- 
rapher. He  also  went  over  it,  and  added,  and  struck  out.  Then 
it  went  into  the  printer's  hands  ;  and  the  proofs  were  examined  by 
myself  and  Dr.  Dunglison  ;  and  then  the  work  was  struck  off. 

We  have  now  on  hand  probably  hardly  enough  to  supply  the 
future  demand.  If  the  institutions  of  the  country  should  order 
three  copies  each,  we  could  not  supply  them.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  fact :  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  the  few  copies 
ordered  of  that  immensely  valuable  work.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
dictionary  that  has  been  printed  in  raised  letters.  It  shows,  while 
we  are  talking  so  much  about  books,  and  inquiring  why  more 
books  are  not  printed,  how  few  copies  of  any  costly  work  we  do 
purchase. 

To  show  the  appreciation  of  this  work  by  our  own  scholars,  I 
will  mention  that  we  are  constantly  using  it  as  a  text-book.  It 
enables  the  pupils  to  learn  the  proper  spelling  of  words,  and  then 
their  definitions.  We  have  classes  constantly  studying  that  dic- 
tionary ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  our  disposition  to  retain  the  re- 
maining copies  for  the  us.e  of  the  Philadelphia  institution. 

There  is  another  reason  why  that  capital  print  went  out  of  use, 
besides  the  fact  of  our  preference  for  the  Boston  type.  We  pur- 
chased the  Boston  books,  and  still  continue  to  do  so ;  but,  while 
our  types  were  lying  there,  some  dishonest  person  found  his  way 
to  the  printing-room,  and  stole  them,  probably  to  sell  them  as 
type-metal.  They  all  disappeared  ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  not  hereafter  be  used.  Although  it  was  a  great  crime  to 
steal  those  types,  I  do  not  think  the  blind  will  suffer  by  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  loss  will  be  very  great  from  that  point  of  view.  I 
think  it  will  be  supplied  in  a  better  way  by  the  Boston  letter,  or  by 
the  combined  letter.  While  I  still  hold  to  my  view  that  the 
Boston  letter  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
blind  than  the  combined  letter  (we  use  it,  and  shall  continue  to 
use  it),  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  use 
of  capitals ;  but  our  experience  has  not  been  so  clear  as  that  of 
the  honorable  chairman,  that  it  is  more  easily  learned  than  that  of 
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the  other  letters,  or  that  more  learn  it.  We  find  that,  oftentimes, 
when  the  finger  of  the  scholar  comes  to  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
and  more  especially  to  a  proper  name  when  it  is  used  in  a 
sentence,  there  is  a  pause  for  a  moment;  and  sometimes  the  finger 
will  pass  over  the  word,  and  the  rest  of  the  letters  will  shovr  what 
the  word  is.  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage. 
So  far  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  it  in  our  institution  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  would  be  better  to  continue  to  use  the  small 
letters.  But,  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  subject,  let  one  im- 
portant fact  be  understood ;  and  that  is,  that  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  literature  in  this  print.  We  have  in  it  the  entire 
Scriptures,  and  we  have  other  books  of  great  value.  We  can- 
not ignore  that  fact;  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, graduates  of  the  institutions,  who  have  learned  no  other 
type,  and  who  could  not  have  learned  any  other,  unless  they  had 
learned  the  capital  letters  alone.  These  persons  will  come  in  to 
be  supplied  with  books ;  and,  if  the  combined  system  is  adopted, 
those  books  will  contain  letters  that  they  never  learned.  They 
may  possibly  learn  them,  probably  will ;  but  they  cannot  learn  to 
read  the  new  type  with  the  same  facility  with  which  they  can  read 
the  old.  Almost  every  pupil  has  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  These  are  in  the  Boston  type;  and  the  blind  child 
who  has  learned  to  read  well  these  books  blesses  God  that  the 
Boston  type  was  invented. 

Still,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  in  harmony  at  last  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. If  the  Boston  type  be  adopted,  I  shall  rejoice  in  that ;  if 
the  combined  type  be  adopted,  I  shall  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  that. 
I  have  no  partisan  feelings  about  the  matter.  Fortunately,  I  feel 
that  we  can  sacrifice  the  capital  letters.  They  are  practically  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  we  shall  recom- 
mend the  use  of  capitals  with  the  lower-case,  or  merely  the  lower- 
case letters. 

Mr.  Tankihill. — The  larger  amount  of  reading  done  by  the 
blind  is  done  by  poor  readers.  Those  scholars  who  come  to  school 
when  they  are  young  can  read  almost  any  kind  of  type :  they  can 
read  even  those  small  capital  letters.  But,  when  they  leave  school, 
a  majority  of  them  must  work  for  a  living.  Their  fingers  become 
rough  and  hard  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  reading 
is  done  by  those  who  read  slowly ;  and  the  test  should  be  that  kind 
of  type  which  they  can  most  easily  read.     The  matter  should  be 
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tested  by  the  poorest  readers.  I  hold  that  we  should  have  the 
type  that  the  largest  number  can  read  after  they  have  left  school, 
when  their  hands  have  become  hardened. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  hope,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  read 
these  letters  is  not  before  us.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  abil- 
ity of  blind  persons  to  learn  to  read.  That  is  not  the  question.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  point-system  or  line-system,  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  So  far  as  the  simple  question  of  ability  to  learn  to 
read  is  concerned,  I  will  grant  that  the  blind  can  learn  to  read 
both  point  and  line  characters.  Certainly  they  do  learn  to  read  all 
the  systems;  and  hence,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  great  many  blind 
persons  in  a  given  school,  or  in  a  given  number  of  scholars,  have 
learned  to  read  books  in  the  combined  type,  we  must  not  infer  that 
it  is  because  they  are  in  the  combined  type,  or  because  capital  let- 
ters are  used.  I  apprehend  that  the  same  reading  would  have 
been  lea;'ned  if  the  capital  letters  had  not  been  used. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  mention,  as  we  have  discussed 
the  subject.  It  is  this  :  The  number  of  books  accumulating  in  one 
place  and  another  has  been  spoken  of.  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. The  president  referred  to  the  facility  of  blind  persons  in 
taking  notes  by  the  use  of  the  point-system.  I  hold  in  my  hands 
a  list  of  printed  matter  which  was  made  in  the  jSTew-York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  during  the  year,  by  the  scholars  in  the  school- 
with  the  point-system.  There  is  no  stress  laid  there  on  this  sys- 
tem. They  take  it  naturally,  go  on  with  their  work,  and  use  it 
gradually.  I  have  here  a  list  of  nearly  five  thousand  pages  which 
have  been  written  by  the  scholars  in  our  school,  which  they  have 
preserved.  Much  of  it  is  in  bound  volumes;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  embraces  history  (ancient  and  modern),  math- 
ematics in  all  its  dei^artments,  spelling,  and  all  of  the  text-books  that 
are  used,  something  in  music,  and,  besides  that,  some  items  which 
are  marked  "miscellaneous,"  which  would  seem  to  indicate  noth- 
ing, and  to  be,  perhaps,  worth  nothing;  not  that,  however,  but  such 
things  as  crochet-patterns,  and  patterns  for  knitting,  which  the 
young  ladies  have  written  down,  so  that  they  nftiy  carry  them 
away  with  them,  to  refresh  their  memories  of  what  they  did  five  or 
ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  at  school.  These  amount  to  nearly 
forty  volumes,  each  one  as  large  as  the  Boston  Book  of  Psalms.  I 
would  ask  if  there  is  another  institution  anywhere  which  has  had 
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forty  volumes  of  this  kind  of  literature  written  by  its  scholars, 
which  they  will  take  away  with  them,  anfl  secured,  at  so  little  cost, 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  pupils,  and  affording  so  much  help 
to  the  teacher  as  he  is  trying  to  lead  the  scholars  on  in  the  difficult 
work  of  education. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  passage  of  the  third  reso- 
lution ;  and,  Mr.  Churchman  calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  roll 
was  called,  with  the  following  result :  — 

Yeas.  — Messrs.  Smead,  Wilson,  Kneass,  Huntoon,  Churchman, 
Little,  Williams,  Patten,  Lord,  Noyes,  Gutterson,  Wiggins,  and 
Mrs.  Peckham,  Mrs.  Merrill,  and  Miss  Baldwin,  — 15. 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Wait,  Babcock,  Chapin,  Sturtevant, 
Tomlinson,  Young,  Foster,  Willhartitz,  Morrison,  Knapp,  Tanni- 
hill,  Parker,  Wilkinson,  and  Miss  Dixon,  —  15. 

The  vote  being  a  tie,  and  the  president  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  was  declared  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Wait,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison for  the  translation  furnished  by  him  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  Frankl, 
inviting  the  Association  to  send  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to  be  held  at  Vienna. 

The  president  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell 
of  the  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, England,  in  reference  to  a  congress  of  the  instructors  of  tlie 
blind  to  be  held  at  said  institution  in  the  summer  of  1873,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Chapin  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee  :  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  important  that  industrial  institutions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Kneass  presented  some  embossed  maps  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  which  Avere  examined  with  much 
interest. 

llev.  Mr.  P\rker.  —  There  is  a  difference  of  practice  among  our 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  giving  instruction  ;  and  I 
would  like  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  recorded  by  superintend- 
ents and  others.  I  notice  that  some  of  our  institutions  employ  the 
oral  method  in  giving  instruction,  while  others  make  use  of  text- 
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books ;  that  is,  for  class- work.  We  have  made  our  own  text-books. 
We  could  not  get  them,  either  in  the  Braille  or  Wait  print :  so  we 
have  made  them  ourselves,  and  bound  them.  Dr.  Updegraff  did 
some  fine  work  of  that  kind.  We  have  thrown  out  the  Braille  now, 
and  adopted  the  New-York  point-system.  The  practical  question 
with  me  is  this  :  Can  we  pursue  the  oral  method  successfully  in  giv- 
ing instruction  ?  or  ought  we  to  have  text-books?  Ought  we  to  aim 
at  producing  uniformity,  and  secure  the  same  text-books,  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils?  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the 
question  now.  My  experience  has  been  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able compared  with  that  of  others ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  Meth- 
odist class-meeting  to  bring  out  the  experience  of  others. 

Mr.  KiS'APP.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  maps  has  been  intro- 
duced, perhaps  Mr.  Kneass  has  some  remarks  to  make  upon  it.  I 
have  one  thought  to  which  I  would  like  to  give  expression.  There 
is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  to  have  maps  that  they 
can  use  very  freely  ;  that  is,  a  map  for  each  individual  in  the  class 
in  the  form  of  an  atlas;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  that 
want,  as  we  felt  it.  Starting  with  the  idea  expressed  here  to-day, 
that  our  pupils  should  be  instructed  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
pupils  who  can  see,  we  find  that  the  map  of  a  countiy  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child  by  almost  constant  attention.  It  is  not 
by  seeing  it  once  a  week,  or  once  a  day,  but  by  having  it  spread 
before  him  day  after  day,  until  finally  it  is  impressed  upon  his 
brain.  It  is  not  singular  that  the  blind  child  who  puts  his  hand  upon 
a  map  or  a  globe  once  in  a  while  should  have  a  very  indefinite  idea 
of  the  relative  location  of  countries,  their  boundaries,  &c.  If  a 
seeing  pupil  had  his  attention  called  to  it  so  seldom,  I  apprehend 
that  he  would  have  just  about  as  vague  an  idea.  Starting  from  that 
point,  I  endeavored  to  construct  maps  so  that  each  blind  pupil- in  a 
class  should  have  one  before  him  of  the  country  which  constituted 
the  topic  of  the  day,  and  place  his  hand  upon  it  so  as  to  have  the 
impression  at  the  time.  Not  being  able  to  purchase  any  that  suited 
me,  we,  in  a  rough  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  constructed  a 
block  from  which  we  have  printed  a  very  good  outline  map,  — 
better  than  any  I  have  seen.  It  contains  the  boundaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  shows  the  water,  the  leading  towns,  the  main  lines 
of  railway,  the  mountains,  &c.  They  are  constructed  of  ordinary 
Braille  paper,  backed  with  cloth,  and  varnished.  These  maps  cost 
about  twenty-five  cents  apiece.     They  are  about  two  feet  square. 
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We  have  derived  very  great  advantage  fi'om  their  use.  Our  pupils 
have  made  more  progress  in  the  study  of  geography  from  the  time 
we  introduced  these  maps  than  was  made  before  in  quadruple  the 
time  ;  and  every  pupil  is  enthusiastic  in  the  use  of  them.  Thus  an 
atlas  is  constructed  similar  to  that  used  by  pupils  who  can  see. 

I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Association  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  pressing  necessity  which  is 
felt  everywhere  throughout  the  country  for  something  of  this  kind, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ruggles,  Mr.  Kneass,  and 
others,  have  turned  their  attention  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chuechman.  —  What  portions  of  the  earth  are  represented? 

Mr.  Knapp.  —  The  entire  globe.  I  first  corresponded  Avith  an 
engraver  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  engraving  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
think  his  price  was  five  hundred  dollars.  I  took  a  carpenter,  and 
after  some  experiments,  with  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  of  some 
men  who  are  ingenious  in  such  things,  we  constructed  a  block  that 
did  the  same  amount  of  work  for  the  sum  of  seven  dollars ;  and 
from  that  block  we  have  done  our  printing,  and  could  have  printed 
a  great  many  more  if  it  had  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Kneass.  —  This  map  of  mine  is  done  by  means  of  a  plate 
and  block ;  and  those  little  sheets  could  be  gotten  up  in  the  form 
of  a  book  or  atlas.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  be  sold  for  from 
two  to  three  dollars.  I  suppose  they  would  be  worth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fifty  cents  a  dozen  in  sheets. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  In  the  conversation  the  committee  had  with  Mr, 
Ruggles,  as  reported  this  morning,  we  found  the  prospect  in  regard 
to  printing  maps  very  favorable ;  and  the  further  thought  was  dis- 
cussed and  approved,  of  matching  several  sheets  together,  so  as  to 
produce,  for  instance,  a  map  of  the  United  States  or  N"orth  America. 
If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  Mr.  Ruggles  would  be  able  to  furnish 
maps  at  a  very  low  rate;  and  the  institutions  could  be  supplied  at 
small  expense.  Without  discussing  the  matter,  I  think  the  associ- 
ation would  be  pleased  to  consider  this  subject,  and  hopefully  to 
look  forward  to  the  production  of  maps.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
ic-nore  any  thing  that  Mr.  Kneass  has  done,  but  simply  to  show 
what  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  A  company  has  been  lately  established  in  New- 
York  city,  called  "The  American  School  Apparatus  Company," 
who  are  making  iron  maps  for  use  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  The 
idea  is  to  place  them  upon  a  table,  and  pour  water  upon  them,  so 
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that  the  liui^il  will  actually  see  water  and  land  together.  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  those  maps,  but  jDropose  doing  so  next  week.  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  that  company  might  furnish  maps  that  would 
answer  our  purpose.  It  is  a  new  idea.  These  paper  maps  that  we 
have  wear  out  very  rapidly ;  and,  when  you  fosteu  them  together, 
they  wear  out  even  more  rapidly  than  when  separate. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock. 

THIKD  DAY. 

Thursday,  Aug.  22. 

The  Association  met  at  nine  o'clock,  the  president  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead  of  Ohio. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Wait,  in  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  :  — 

Whereas,  The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  the  termination  of  the 
office  of  its  officers,  and  the  election  of  successors  at  any  stated  time  : 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  association, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  each  subsequent  meeting. 

On  rriotion  of  Mr.  Knapp,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  word  "  next"  the  word  "present,"  and  in  that  form 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  report  of  the  executive  committee 
in  relation  to  the  fees  of  membei's  was  taken  from  the  table,  amend- 
ed, and  passed  in  the  form  of  additional  by-laws,  as  follows  :  — 

Art.  3.  —  The  treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  superintendents  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

Art.  4.  —  The  executive  committee  shall  examine  all  bills ;  and  the 
treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  the  following;  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  Thsk,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  to  remit  to 
the  treasurer  of  this  association  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  prior  to 
Oct.  1,  1872,  to  be  applied  to  the  pabHcation  and  any  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  association. 
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Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  also  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  committee  be  authorized  to  print  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
distribute  the  same  as  follows  :  1st,  fifty  (50)  copies  to  each  institution 
for  the  blind  in  America ;  2d,  single  copies  to  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  the  several  State  libra- 
ries ;  and,  3d,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  general  distribution  to  foreign  institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  equally 
.among  the  several  institutions  represented  at  any  meeting ;  and  institu- 
tions unrepresented  shall  be  invited  to  pay  their  proportional  part  of  the 
expenses. 

The  same  committee  reported  the  following  amendment  to  Arti- 
cle 2  of  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  :  — 

First,  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Seco7id,  The  Superintendents  for  the  several  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Third,  One  teacher  from  each  institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
teachers  of  the  same. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  back  the  communication  of 
Rev.  P.  Lane,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Committee,  with  full  power.     Agreed  to. 

The  same  committee  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  commu- 
nication of  Ml".  F.  J.  Campbell,  that,  inasmuch  as  action  had  already 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  International  Congress  at  Vienna,  the 
committee  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  take  any  action  in  relation  to 
said  communication.     The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  one  hour  was  set  apart  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  systems  of  writing  music  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Proctor,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Iowa  Institution,  made 
a  statement  of  his  system  of  writing  music  in  the  New- York  point 
character. 

Mr.  Kneass  exhibited  some  specimen  sheets  of  music,  printed 
according  to  a  system  devised  by  him.  The  principle,  lie  said, 
was,  that  it  was  nicrcly  the   expression  of  the  words  used  by  a 
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reader  in  reading  music  to  the  blind.  Any  mnsic  that  was  suscep- 
tible of  reduction  to  words  could  be  put  in  this  system  ;  and  there- 
fore the  most  complicated  compositit)n  could  be  written  in  it. 
Another  advantage  was,  that  it  was  comprehensible  by  every 
musician  who  understood  how  to  read.  He  believed,  that,  with 
the  use  of  the  abbreviations  which  he  had  adopted,  music  could  be 
printed  by  this  system  in  less  space  than  was  occupied  by  the 
seeing  print. 

Mr.  CoENELius  Mahoney  of  New  York  also  exhibited  some 
sheets  of  music  printed  in  his  system  ;  and  Mr.  Willhaktitz  read, 
in  his  behalf,  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Music  to 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  1853;  which  report  was 
adopted  by  the  institution. 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  report :  — 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  blind  in  music,  your 
committee  hope,  has  been  removed  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  musical  notation  invented  by  Cornelius  Mahoney,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  institute,  who,  by  the  most  patient  and  exemplary  persever- 
ance, has  succeeded  in  at  last  bringing  into  practical  form  a  system  by 
which  every  pupil  who  learns  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised  characters 
used  by  the  blind  can  readily  learn  to  read  any  music  that  may  be  printed 
according  to  this  method.  Up  to  this  time,  no  blind  person  could  learn  a 
new  piece  of  music  without  hearing  it  played  once  or  oftener,  or  having  the 
music  read  over  to  him  until  he  should  have  committed  it  to  memory. 
Under  Mr.  Mahoney 's  system,  having  once  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
method,  which  are  exceedingly  simple,  the  pupil  is  rendered  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  person  for  leaming  any  piece  of  music  that  may  be 
published  according  to  this  system,  however  difficult  the  piece  may  be. 
He  has  it  before  him  to  study  out  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  now 
studies  out  the  words  in  any  new  book,  or  the  problems  in  any  system  of 
geometry  printed  for  the  blind. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  the 
various  blind  institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that,  by  the 
greater  economy  of  a  common  press  for  all,  the  publication  of  all  the  best 
music  of  the  old  masters  and  of  contemporary  authors  might  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  subjects  of  study  and  practice  for  the  blind,  and  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  cost. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

-r'     '  n  /-I     '        ^  Committee  on  Music. 
John  r.  Ckosby,  j 

Mr.  Wait. —  Will  Mr.  Mahoney  state  what  the  peculiarities  of 
his  system  are  ? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  —  The  system  is  very  simple  in  its  consti'uction. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  steps  of  the  staff  used  by  seeing  people 
are  called  by  letters.  Those  letters  are  taken  in  this  new  system, 
and  the  print  raised  for  the'fingers  of  the  blind.  The  notes  used 
by  seeing  people,  which  are  indicative  of  the  length  of  the  sound, 
are  attached  to  the  letter.  The  letter  then  represents  the  key 
of  the  piano  to  the  touch ;  and  the  note  tells  how  long  the  finger 
should  be  held  on  it,  which  is  indicative  of  time.  All  the  other 
signs  that  are  used  by  seeing  people  are  raised  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  print  for  the  seeing.  Dots,  triplets,  trills,  crescendos, 
diminuendos,  swells,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  general  use,  can  be 
made  for  the  blind,  and  attached  to  this  system.  The  system  is 
composed  entirely  of  lines,  the  same  as  print  for  the  blind ;  and 
there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  raised,  which  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever except  to  guide  the  fingers  of  the  blind.  It  is  called  the 
triple-staif.  All  the  letters  in  one  octave  are  printed  above  this 
line,  and  all  the  letters  in  another  octave  below  the  line,  so  that 
this  line  occupies  no  space  whatever  except  what  it  does  on 
paper,  and  represents  two  octaves  on  the  piano. 

Now,  this  one  line  places  at  the  control  of  the  copyist  or  the 
printer  all  the  music  that  can  be  printed  on  the  triple-stalf  for 
seeing  persons.  The  stafi"  is  composed  of  nine  degrees :  seven 
of  those  degrees  are  represented  above  the  line:  and  two  below  the 
line,  giving  all  the  music  of  the  triple-staff  on  the  two  sides  of  one 
line.  Harmony  is  printed  by  placing  two  or  more  notes  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line,  and  connecting  them  by  a  hyphen,  showing 
that  they  are  to  be  struck  together.  If  one  note  is  in  one  octave, 
and  the  other  in  another,  they  are  placed  each  side  of  the  line. 
The  line  that  I  speak  of  goes  horizontally  across  the  page,  and 
the  bars  cross  it  perpendicularly:  so  that,  no  matter  what  the 
measure  is,  —  six-eight  or  three-four,  —  as  soon  as  the  measure  is 
filled  by  the  number  of  notes,  then  the  bar  crosses  the  horizontal 
line,  so  that  the  measure  is  just  exactly  the  Sime  as  in  seeing 
music.  It  does  not  occupy  any  more  space  than  seeing  music,  as 
can  be  seen  by  this  specimen  which  I  have  with  me  for  inspection. 

I  might  say  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  my  system  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  best  teachers  and  professors  in 
New  York,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Music,  which  has 
been  read,  adopted,  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  any 
more  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  Convention.  I  believe  that  any 
gentleman  who  understands  music  will  see  the  advantages  of  my 
system  at  once. 
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Mr.  Tan^^ihill.  —  Can  your  system  be  pinntecl  with  the  Wait 
system,  oi'  must  you  necessarily  have  letters  ? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  —  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  system,  and 
should  not  be  able  to  answer  the  question  intelligently.  I  will 
say  that  any  intelligent  music-printer  can  learn  in  a  few  minutes 
the  method  of  transferring  the  seeing  print  to  this  print  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  The  letters  of  either  the  Boston  system,  the  Phil- 
adelphia system,  or  the  New-York  point-system,  can  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Mahoney's  system,  as  any  one  will  observe  who  will  look  at  it. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  location  of  letters.  Mr.  Mahoney's 
system  is  outside  of  the  question  as  to  what  chai-acter  we  use.  It 
Avill  not,  however,  be  possible,  in  writing  for  the  blind,  to  write  it 
with  the  present  apparatus  with  the  point-slates  ;  but  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Braille  system,  in  the  New-York 
system,  in  the  Roman  capital  system,  and  in  the  Boston  system. 
It  can  be  applied  with  any  letters  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Mahoney  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Mr.  Mahois-et.  —  Before  concluding,  I  would  say,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Convention,  that  I  have  a  patent  from  the  United 
States  for  the  combination  of  letters,  characters,  and  notes;  but 
any  gentleman  present  may  take  any  part  of  my  system,  if,  by  the 
use  of  it,  he  can  benefit  those  like  myself 

I  have  taught  this  system  with  great  success  in  the  public 
schools.  I  have  two  books  in  seeing  print  where  this  system  has 
been  introduced.  I  find  that  children  can  learn  more  music  in  one 
year,  when  instructed  in  this  system  in  tlie  beginning,  than  they 
can  in  two  years  with  the  system  in  general  use. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilhartitz,  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  was  extended  one  hour. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Q-entlemeyi, — 'Before 
explaining  the  system  for  writing  and  printing  music  which  I  pro- 
pose, I  wish  to  call  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Braille 
method.  This  has,  in  all,  sixty-three  signs,  which  include  all  pos- 
sible positions  and  combinations  of  the  points.  With  these,  all 
the  requirements  of  a  system  of  music  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
blind  must  be  met.  But  if  we  represent  by  a  distinct  sign  each 
of  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  indicated  by  the  seven  letters,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A,  B,  and  also  their  rhythmic  values,  indicated  by  the  seven 
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notes  (whole,  half,  &c.),  it  is  clear  that  forty-nine  of  the  sixty-three 
signs  will  be  required,  leaving  for  all  other  purposes  but  fourteen 
signs, -7- a  niimber  wholly  insufficient.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  duplicating 

the    signification    of    the    signs.      Thus    the    sign        •    may  be 

either  C  a  half,  or  C  a  thirty-second  note.  In  this  way,  all  the 
signs  indicating  the  notes  have  an  equivocal  value,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  bar. 

This  is  also  true  of  other  characters :  so  that  there  are  some 
twenty-seven  signs  which  have  a  double  or  equivocal  meaning. 
Again :  the  characters  have  been  assigned,  without  rule  or  order, 
to  represent  the  various  characters  used  in  music.  In  other  words, 
the  Braille  affords  a  icay,  or  manner,  of  using  certain  means  for  a 
given  purpose ;  but  it  lacks  the  essential  features  of  a  system, 
which  are,  first,  a  simple,  natural,  and  methodical  rule  of  construc- 
tion ;  second,  progressive  arrangement ;  third,  unequivocal  signifi- 
cation of  signs.  I  do  not  claim  that  these  objections  are  necessa- 
rily fatal ;  but  I  do  urge  that  they  render  the  subject  complex  and 
difficult,  and  should  be  avoided.  In  devising  means,  regard  should 
always  be  had  for  the  young  learner:  to  such,  it  must  manifestly 
be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task,  to  learn  the  use  of  sixty- 
three  signs,  as  so  many  abstract  facts  having  nearly  a  hundred 
significations ;  the  whole  to  be  acquired  by  the  unaided  act  of  the 
memory. 

The  system  of  music,  the  outlines  of  which  I  will  now  briefly 
explain,  is  based  upon  the  New-York  system  of  point  writing  and 
printing. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  system  is  based  is,  that  the  letters 
which  occur  most  frequently  should  be  represented  by  the  shortest 
and  simplest  signs.  Hence  the  signs  differ  in  length.  Thus  there 
are  three,  one  point  long ;  nine,  two  points  long ;  twenty-seven, 
three  points ;  eighty-one,  four  points,  &c.  As  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  writing  and  printing  produced  such  good  results, 
it  was  but  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  same  principle  could  not  be 
applied  in  devising  a  musical  notation  ;  and  accordingly  I  did  so.  It 
was,  of  course,  evident  that  one  degree  of  the  scale  was  not  used 
more  than  other.  It  was  also  evident,  that,  in  vocal  music,  the 
length  of  notes  depended  upon  the  character  and  style  of  the  com- 
position; while  in  instrumental  music,  the  instrument,  as  also  the 
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style,  would  govern.  From  these  and  other  considerations,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  in  general,  one  character  does  not  occur  more  frequent- 
ly than  another,  and  hence  the  principle  alluded  to  will  not  apply. 
But,  if  it  were  applicable,  the  benefit  expected  would  be  simply  a 
saving  in  space.  Now,  in  so  far  as  literature  for  the  blind  is  con- 
cerned, compactness  is  of  vast  importance,  being  second  only  to 
tangibility,  which  is  always  of  the  first  importance ;  but  in  music, 
compactness  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  For  example,  a  single 
copy  of  the  Bible,  in  raised  print,  would  not  constitute  a  very  ex- 
tensive library;  and  yet  it  contains  nearly  two  thousand  pages. 
But  this  number  of  pages  of  music  would  form  a  very  large  collec- 
tion. Feeling  assured  that  some  other  basis  of  arrangement  must 
be  adopted,  and  having  nothing  better  in  mind  at  the  time,  I  made 
two  arrangements,  first  by  allotting  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  signs  to  a  definite  use,  and  again,  like  Braille,  giving  an 
equivocal  value  to  the  note-signs  in  an  arrangement  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  described  by  Mr.  Proctor ;  but  in  both  cases  it  was 
found,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  signs 
five  and  six  points  in  length.  These  signs  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  the  higher  departments  of  music;  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils ;  but  in  the  general  construction  they  should  be 
avoided.  In  all  respects,  either  of  the  modes  was  equal  to  the 
Braille,  and  in  some  superior  thereto.  Still  they  are  open  to  the 
same  objections.  A  solution  of  the  problem  must  therefore  be 
sought  in  some  other  direction. 

You  will  observe  that  nearly  all  of  the  characters  used  in  music 
may  be  arranged  in  classes  or  groups,  and  that  the  number  of  signs 
in  each  class  does  not  exceed  eight.  Thus  each  scale  has  seven 
letters  or  degrees,  and  seven  intervals.  There  are,,  at  most,  eight 
kinds  of  note,  and,  correspondingly,  eight  rests.  Upon  the  largest 
pianos,  there  are  eight  octaves,  &c.  As  the  number  of  signs  in  each 
class  did  not  exceed  eight,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  numerals 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  musical  notation.  The  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  staff  indicate j^iicA  only;  while  the  notes  apart  from 
the  staff  represent  time  only.  But,  when  a  note  is  placed  upon  the 
staff,  we  naturally  give  it  the  name  of  the  line  or  space  on  which  it 
stands,  and  in  common  terms  say  that  it  has  both  pitch  and  time. 
And  hence,  as  we  use  no  staff,  the  signs  which  we  shall  call  notes 
should  express  both  pitch  and  time.  Again  :  the  note-signs  should 
be  of  uniform  length ;  and,  thirdly,  each  note-sign  should  have  an 
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unequivocal  value.     The  original  order  of  the  numerals  was  as 
follows :  — 


But,  to  apply  the  rules  named,  it  was  necessary  to  change  this 
order,  so  that  the  first  eight  numerals  should  each  be  t'vfro  points  in 
length.  This  Avas  explained  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  giving  the 
numerals  as  they  now  stand  :  — 


1  2  3 

e  o         •  •  0 

•  a  e  e 


The  first  eight  constitute  the  ground-work  of  this  system,  and  may 
be  known  as  its  characteiistic  symbols.  They  represent,  in  order, 
the  letters  of  the  scale,  beginning  with  C,  and  also  the  notes  in 
order,  —  whole,  half,  &c.  Combining  the  two,  we  have  a  sign  four 
points  long,  thus,    ,^,  ^^^      As  will  be  seen,  this  sign  may  be  divid- 

ed  into  two  equal  sections  ;  the  first  section  showing  the  pitch,  and 
the  second  section  the  time.  And  thus  we  have  the  rule,  that  each 
note  will  be  expressed  by  an  unequivocal  sigu,  always  four  points 
long,  the  first  half  of  which  will  always  indicate  the  pitch,  or  melo- 
dic idea,  and  the  last  half  the  time,  or  the  rhythmic  idea.  Thus 
C  a  quarter  is  '  ;  ,  \—.  E  a  half  is    ,;••—. 

Duration,  or  time,  without  sound,  constitutes  a  rest.  The  learner 
will  readily  see,  that,  if  we  strike  out  the  first  section,  there  will  re- 
main the  sign  for  time.  And  thus  the  numerals,  in  order,  consti- 
tute the  rest  signs.  >, 

If  to  each  of  the  characteristics  we  sufiix  what  may  be  called  an 
index,  or  point  in  the  upper  line,  the  eight  octave  signs  are  pro- 
duced. If  the  index  be  suffixed  in  the  lower  line,  we  shall  have 
the  interval  signs.  The  octave  and  interval  signs  are  always 
three  points  long,  and  are  formed  upon  the  characteristics  by  suffix- 
ing a  point  in  the  upper  line  for  the  octaves,  and  in  the  lower  line 
for  the  intervals.  Sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  are  melodic  signs,  and 
are  j)laced  before  the  notes.  Hence  a  single  point  in  the  upper 
line  —  before  the  note,  and  sepaj-ated  from  it  by  a  blank  space  of 
one  point  —  represents  a  sharp;  if  in  the  lower  line,  it  is  a  flat. 
Combine  them,  as  in  the  letter  i,  and  we  have  the  natural. 

Thus  C  sharp,  a  half-note,  is 

C  flat,  a  half-note,  is 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
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a  •  o  • 

•    099 


C,  a  whole  note,  made  natural,  is    * 

The  double  sharp  and  double  flat  will  be  represented  by  two 
separate  points  in  the  upper  and  lower  lines  respectively.  The 
dot  and  double  dot  are  rhythmic  signs,  and,  as  they  aiFect  the  time 
only,  are  properly  placed  after  the  notes  ;  and  hence  a  single  point 
after  the  note  in  the  upper  line  shows  it  to  be  dotted,  and  in  the 
lower  line  that  it  is  double  dotted.  In  both  cases,  a  blank  space  of 
one  point  must  be  left  between  the  note  and  the  dot  and  double-dot 
sign. 

Thus  D,  a  dotted  quarter,  is    *  *  ,  *    * 

E,  a  double-dotted  eighth,  is    ,  *  *  *     , 

Mr.  WiLHAETiTZ.  —  "Will  you  please  write  the  following  example 
on  the  blackboard  ? 

First  octave,  double  sharp  F,  a  double-dotted  quarter,  with  the 
Sd,  5th,  and  7th  intervals. 

This  was  done  as  follows:  — 

eo  ses*  e»o9 

Mr.  Wilhartitz  also  gave  the  following  example  :  Fourth  octave  ; 
C  an  eighth,  with  the  flat  3d ;  4th  and  Gth  intervals  ;  which  was  writ- 
ten thus  :  — 

ooo    0099         0      eo      o 

•  900       •     909     eo     909 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  indicated  the  main  features  of  a  system 
of  music  at  once  simple  and  methodical,  which  can  be  readily 
learned  and  easily  remembered,  and  which  has  abundant  resources 
whereby  to  express  all  the  signs  used  in  music.  I  have  yet  to  ar- 
range some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  system,  after  which  it  will 
be  published  in  full. 

Mr.  Wilhartitz.  —  There  are  four  parties  here,  representing 
diflferent  systems.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  all;  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  debate  a  certain  system,  and  overlook  one 
which  perhaps  requires  less  time,  space,  or  labor.  I  therefore  move 
that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
examine  the  different  systems  thoroughly,  and  report  at  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Knapp.  —  I  wish  to  make  a  single  remark  in  regard  to  that. 
I  understand  that  the  next  session  will  be  in  two  years.     It  seems 
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to  me  we  cannot  wait  so  long.  Tlie  legislature  of  Iowa  have 
deemed  this  a  matter  of  so  much  iraj^ortance,  that  they  have 
placed  in  my  hands  funds  to  purchase  a  printing-press  to  print 
music  for  our  pupils  in  the  Wait  system.  We  hoped  it  would 
have  been  perfected  before  this  time.  I  therefore  offer  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  substitute  :  — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Wait  be  requested  to  perfect  his  system  of  notation 
for  the  blind,  and  report  the  same  to  the  several  institutions  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ.  —  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Wait's  system  is 
any  better  than  Mr.  Proctor's,  or  than  the  Braille  system.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  it.  The  Braille 
system  is  really  no  system  at  all.  Mr.  Braille  says,  "  This  charac- 
ter represents  this :  "  he  does  not  give  any  reason  at  all.  There  is 
no  system  or  method  in  it.  Mr.  Proctor  has  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake.  He  says,  "  This  thing  is  so  because  it  is  so,  and  the  other 
thing  is  so  because  I  say  it  is  so;"  and  we  must  accept  it.  There 
is  no  system  in  it.  If  a  new  system  is  to  be  learned  in  horizontal 
type,  I  could  learn  this  system  (Mr.  Proctor's)  much  more  easily 
than  any  other,  because  it  resembles  the  Braille  a  good  deal;  but  I 
do  not  like  it,  because  there  is  no  system  in  it.  That  is,  I  do  not 
like  it  in  comparison  with  others  I  have  seen.  It  is  not  so  much 
ahead  of  the  system  I  now  know,  that  there  will  be  any  great 
benefit  derived  from  it,  either  in  space  or  in  time.  Mr.  Kneass's 
system  is  very  monotonous.  That  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. If  one  has  to  learn  any  thing,  he  wants  it  made  palatable. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Kneass's  system  would  be  very  monotonous  to  me  ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  still  more  so  if  I  were  obliged  to  feel  for 
the  characters  half  an  hour.  Another  thing:  it  takes  too  much 
space.  I  have  measured  it.  His  paper  was  thirteen  inches  by 
ten.  On  a  piece  of  paper  of  that  size,  I  can  put  three  pages  of 
pretty  difficult  seeing  music. 

Mr.  Kneass. —  I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  gentleman  on  that 
point.  The  music  takes  less  room  than  seeing  music,  when  the 
words  are  abbreviated,  as  they  are  in  my  magazine.  Ten  per  cent 
is  saved  over  the  seeing  music,  as  anybody  can  test. 

Mr.  WiLiiARTiTZ.  —  You  can't  get  rid  of  the  monotony.  I 
suppose  all  these  systems   might  be  reduced   down   to   Sanscrit 
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writing,  or  to  some  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  or  to  short-hand  writing, 
and  they  would  be  abbreviated  very  much  more  still.  But  I  do 
not  believe  in  abbreviating.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  blind  person  to 
read  words  that  are  printed  in  full,  much  more  those  that  are 
abbreviated. 

Mr.  Knbass.  —  What  are  signs  but  abbreviations?  The  Braille 
and  Wait  systems  are  made  up  of  abbreviations. 

Mr.  WiLHAETiTZ.  —  I  think  we  ought  not  to  dwell  upon  this. 
The  monotony  has  not  been  eliminated  by  any  of  our  speeches 
here :  it  has  been  added  to,  if  any  thing. 

Mr.  Mahoney's  system,  as  I  have  calculated,  takes  more  space 
than  the  Braille  :  it  was  six  inches  in  Mahoney,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  Braille.  Then  the'  Mahoney  system  can  only  be  printed  with 
type  ;  it  can  only  be  printed  on  a  press.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  at  it,  unless,  as  Mr.  Wait  said,  you  can  do  it  also  in  his  sys- 
tem. But  it  would  have  to  be  first  printed  from  a  block,  on  a 
press;  and  afterwards  it  would  have  to  be  put  in  a  slate,  and  the 
letters  printed  deeper :  so  that  I  can  hardly  see  where  the  saving 
comes  in.  Space,  time,  and  ease  of  access,  are  all  against  Mr. 
Mahoney's  system.  It  did  very  well  in  his  time.  In  1853  it  was 
very  appropriate ;  but  we  have  moved  on  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Another  objection  to  his  system  is,  that  a  blind  man's  linger  has 
to  travel  nearly  an  inch  from  top  to  bottom.  He  has  to  feel  both 
up  and  down,  and  right  and  left.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  material 
objection,  and  one  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Wait's  system  is,  in  ray  opinion,  the  most  methodical  that 
has  yet  been  presented ;  but  there  is  one  fiult  in  it :  the  characters 
resemble  each  other  too  nearly,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  readily  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  characters  representing  certain  things  are  too  long. 

Mr.  Wait. — How  long  does  the  gentleman  understand  the 
longest  one  to  be  ? 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ.  —  Four  dots.  The  four  dots  cannot  be  cov- 
ered by  the  finger,  if  you  lay  it  lengthwise  on  them. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  We  felt  we  could  not  go  beyond  four  points  for 
that  reason,  and  struggled  hard  to  keep  down  to  that.  When  the 
pupil  has  covered  the  first  half  of  a  character,  we  find  there  is  no 
difficulty:  he  has  caught  one  idea;  and,  when  he  advances  to  the 
second  half,  he  will  have  another  idea.  It  is  not  essential  that  he 
should  cover  all  four  of  the  points  in  order  to  get  the  idea ;  but  he 
will  get  two  ideas  when  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  letter.    If  that 
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is  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  character  four  points  long,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  go  to  another  one  of  five  or  six.  There  is  no  greater 
similarity  in  the  characters  than  there  is  in  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  WiLHAETiTZ. — That  would  be  my  main  objection  to  his 
system.  He  says  he  has  not  completed  it  yet.  There  are  certain 
things  that  can  be  abbreviated  a  good  deal.  For  instance,  instead 
of  writing  so  many  notes  of  one  kind  all  upon  the  sixteenth  mark 
for  the  whole  strain,  let  the  first  one  mark  a  sixteenth,  and  then 
the  others  would  be  understood  after  a  while.  That  Braille  has 
done;  and  that  principle  can  be  applied  in  the  Wait  system. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  That  is  understood.  There  are  rules  which  can 
be  adopted  which  I  cannot  explain  here,  but  which  the  pupil  can 
learn,  which  do  not  afiect  the  system  itself.     • 

Mr.  WiLHAETiTZ.  — Therefore  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  decide; 
and  hasty  action  on  this  question  may  be  more  injurious  than  if  we 
wait  a  while.  The  committee  can  report  at  any  time,  even  before 
the  next  session,  but  it  would  remain  in  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  questions. 

You  have  noticed,  that,  by  Mr.  Wait's  system,  time  is  gained  in 
one  place,  and  labor  is  lost  in  another;  and  labor  is  gained  in  one 
place,  and  time  lost  in  another. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  printing  done  in  the  difierent 
systems  now  in  market,  or  which  are  applying  to  be  adopted  by 
this  Association.  The  same  piece  of  music,  or  two  or  three  pieces, 
printed  in  all  these  difierent  systems,  would  settle  this  matter  very 
quickly.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  these  gentlemen  to  print 
these  pieces,  and  then  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  that  the  saving  of  time  and  space  is  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  We  want  to  instruct  small  scholars  in  music.  We 
have  a  difiicult  subject  to  lay  before  them,  and  we  want  to  place 
a  system  in  their  hands  wliich  they  can  readily  apprehend  and  use. 
That  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  tliis  matter.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  get  up  a  shorter  system  than  any  I  have  seen,  but 
still  so  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  the 
compreliension  of  elementary  scholars. 

'Mv.  Paiucer.  —  I  rise  to  second  Mr.  Kuapp's  resolutions;  and, 
in  doino;  so,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  understand,  that,  by  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  resolution,  we  adopt  Mr.  Wait's  system.  The  resolution 
dues    not   contemplate    the    adoption    of  the    system:    it  simply 
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requests  Mr.  Wait  to  go  on  and  perfect  his  system,  and  report  it  to 
the  institutions.  If,  when  he  has  done  that,  we  find  that  some  other 
system  is  better,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wait  will  advocate  it  as 
promptly  as  myself.  I  will  say,  in  i-egard  to  his  system  of  writing, 
that  I  would  not  vote  to  impose  that  upon  our  institutions  if  there 
is  any  thing  better.  I  should  vote  for  it  simply  because  I  think  it 
is  the  best  result  we  have  yet  reached.  I  know  that  Mr.  Wait  is 
willing  to  modify  it,  or  throw  it  aside.  I  think  he  has  reached  the 
best  result  that  has  been  attained  so  far  :  if  there  is  any  thing  bet- 
ter, we  want  it. 

Mr.  Mahoket.  — I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  defence  ot 
my  system.  I  commenced  it  many  years  ago,  perfected  it  in 
1853,  and  brought  it  before  the  Association  with  a  great  many 
recommendations  from  persons  who  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to 
its  utility  for  the  representation  of  musical  compositions,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  I  was  the  first  person  to  represent  music 
for  the  blind  by  octaves.  My  system  has  been  in  print  for  many 
years,  has  been  distributed  among  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States;  and  I  have  taught  it  since  1853  very  success- 
fully. I  wish  simply  to  say,  that  I  print  in  raised  characters,  — the 
same  as  those  books  printed  for  the  blind:  so  that  the  blind  can 
read  them  with  the  fingers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advantageous  to 
represent  them  on  the  same  lines  with  dots,  and  to  represent  these 
octaves  by  signs.  I  represent  the  two  stafis,  the  treble-stafi"  and 
the  bass-staff,  by  two  raised  lines  across  the  paper.  Those  lines 
are  more  legible  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  than  any  signs  would  be 
to  their  mental  vision.  Every  additional  octave  requires  a  new 
raised  line.  The  value  of  this  dotted  print  is  probably  incalculable, 
so  far  as  committing  to  memory  what  the  pupil  could  not  other- 
wise do  is  concerned  ;  but,  so  far  as  regards  music,  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage.  I  have  been  a  teacher  of  music  to  both  blind  and  see- 
ing persons  for  many  years.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  teach  the 
pupil  a  piece  of  music  before  he  can  write  it.  Now,  if  I  under- 
stand what  is  wanted,  it  is  something  that  will  make  the  blind  inde- 
pendent of  the  seeing  world,  —  something  they  can  read  with  their 
fingei's,  if  they  never  saw  it  before.  A  system  composed  of  a  mere 
mass  of  hieroglyphics  dotted  on  papei',  so  that  they  must  be 
instructed  upon  any  new  point  that  comes  up,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  very  advantageous.  You  want  a  system  capable  of  writing  all 
kinds  of  music, — oratorios,  operas,  choruses,  quartets,  and  which 
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introduces  all  the  signs  known  to  the  seeing  world.  That  is  the 
system  you  want ;  and,  if  you  adopt  any  system  which  is  not  ade- 
quate to  do  this,  it  will  probably  have  to  be  changed  herealter. 

Mr.  Parker.  —  We  are  not  adopting  any  thing.  We  do  not 
propose  to  adopt  any  thing. 

Mr.  Knapp.  —  If  Mr.  Mahoney  will  allow  me  to  make  an  expla- 
nation, I  think  it  will  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  object  of 
this  substitute  is  not  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Mahoney,  which  all  of  us,  I  think,  appreciate  ;  nor  to  reflect  upon 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Kneass,  for  which  he  certainly  deserves  credit : 
but  some  of  the  institutions  want  a  system  of  music  which  is 
adapted  to  the  New-York  slate,  which  we  adopted  last  year ;  and, 
if  those  who  want  another  system  will  introduce  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  it,  I  shall  not  object.  This  resolution  applies  merely  to 
those  who  want  a  point-system  of  musical  notation,  and  it  is  not 
intended  that  it  shall  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other  system. 
It  simply  asks  Mr.  Wait  to  perfect  his  system,  and  present  it  to  the 
different  institutions.  The  only  other  system  adapted  to  the  New- 
York  system  is  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  Proctor  of  our  institution  ; 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Wait  has  struck  the  true  philosophy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  therefore  I  ask  him  to  complete  his  system  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

Mr.  Kneass.  —  The  gentleman  says  we  want  a  system  which 
will  be  applicable  to  Mr.  Wait's.  Mine  comes  under  that  head.  I 
do  not  call  it  a  system :  I  call  it  a  metliod  which  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  any  system  which  is  alphabetic.  You  may  take  my 
system,  and  use  Mr.  Wait's  alphabet,  and  print  as  much  music  as 
you  want.  Furthermore,  any  person  can  read  music  who  can  read 
that  alphabet,  without  having  to  learn  any  arbitrary  signs  besides 
the  twenty-six  letters  expressed,  and  the  few  additional  signs 
for  abbreviations.  Suppose  we  print  a  piece  of  music  in  all  the 
different  systems,  and  in  my  method,  and  submit  it  to  all  readers 
who  can  read  in  the  different  systems.  Each  reader  can  read  it, 
because  he  understands  the  peculiar  system  or  alphabet ;  and  he  can 
read  the  music  in  any  of  them.  He  does  not  need  any  special 
instruction.  In  the  Braille  and  the  New-York  system  special  in- 
struction is  needed:  mine  does  not  need  any.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  rules  which  Mr.  Wait  liimself  admits  should  be  observed,  like 
the  rules  for  writing  in  literature.  There  are  rules,  such  as  the  rules 
that  printers  use  in  paragraphing,  &c.,  that  ought  to  be  observed, 
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and  those  will  have  to  be  observed  in  any  method  or  system. 
But  I  would  propose,  as  a  fair  test  of  this  matter,  that,  after  Mr. 
Wait's  system  is  perfected,  we  all  publish  a  certain  number  of 
copies,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  of  the  same  piece  of  music, 
and  send  them  round  to  the  different  institutions,  and  let  them 
have  a  fair  test  among  the  pupils.  The  blind  themselves  are  the 
ones  to  test  this  matter.  The  seeing,  no  matter  what  experience 
they  have  had,  are  not  the  ones  to  decide  it.  Let  the  voice  of  each 
institution  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  their  verdict  given 
at  our  next  session,  or  at  any  other  time  you  choose. 

Mr.  WiLHARTiTZ.  —  I  will  withdraw  my  resolution  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Knapp's,  so  that  it  shall 
read,  "  That  Mr.  Wait,  and  all  others  having  tangible  systems  of 
musical  notation  for  the  blind,  be  requested  to  jDcrfect  their  systems, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  several  institutions  at  the  eax'liest  prac- 
ticable moment." 

Mr.  Knapp  accepted  the  amendment;  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Knapp,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  suitable  acknowledgments 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  this  Association ;  and  Messrs.  Chaj^in, 
Tomlinson,  and  Knapp  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  Chapin,  —  With  reference  to  printing,  we  have  something 
of  a  practical  character  to  attend  to.  I  would  offer  the  following 
resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  publication  committee  shall  be  appointed,  to  consist 
of  members,  conveniently  accessible  to  each  other,  who  shall  act 

under  the  direction  of  the  Association  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Printing  House  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  possesses 
large  funds,  and  prospectively  anticipates  additions  thereto,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  books  for  the  blind,  and  now  has  a  printing-establish- 
ment, with  Mr.  Ruggles's  press, 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  American 
Printing  House  previously  expressed,  the  publishing  committee  so  appoint- 
ed shall  furnish  them  with  lists  of  such  books  as  may  be  directed  by 
this  Association  to  be  printed. 

I  know  there  is  a  clause  in  the  by-laws  referring  this  matter  to 
the  Association,  or  the  different  institutions  forming  the  Association. 
This  has  not  been  practically  acted  upon;  and  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is,  that  the  blind  themselves,  and  the  institutions,  may 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  large  funds  in  the  possession  of  that  house, 
which  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  its  splendid  press.  One  of 
their  last  books  is  here,  which  will  show  what  beautiful  work  they 
do.  They  desire  that  thisAssociation,  representing  the  interests  of 
the  several  institutions,  shall  be  placed  in  direct  sympathy  and  co- 
operation with  them ;  so  that,  when  this  publication  committee  is 
formed,  they  may  direct  the  operations  of  that  house,  so  far,  I 
mean,  as  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  printed  is  concerned.  No 
book  will  be  published  by  them  without  the  sanction  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  the  committee  having  obtained  the  list  of  books  through 
the  Association. 

I  have  no  private  wishes  in  the  matter;  but  I  wish  this  Associa- 
tion to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  American  Printing  House, — 
an  organized  body  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  we  have,  who 
have  already  printed  books  that  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  The 
time  has  come,  I  hope,  when  we  can  all  act  together  in  full  accord 
in  an  application  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  ;  and,  when  we 
go  there  in  our  integrity,  it  will  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Sherrod's  swin- 
dling operations,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  our  application 
will  be  answered  by  an  appropriation  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  preparations  of  the  American  Printing  House  have 
all  been  made  :  they  have  already  commenced  work  for  the  blind 
there.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have  appropriated  a  fund  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  sup- 
plying the  New-Jersey  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  New- 
York  institution,  and  some  in  ours. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Parkee.  —  I  offer  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  discipline  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  that  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

I  think  that  the  sympathy  for  the  blind  sometimes  becomes  mor- 
bid. This  is  a  practical  question,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  an 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  practical  educators  upon  it. 

The  resolution  was  referred  ^o  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  under  the 
rule,  went  to  the  Business  Committee:  — 

Resolved,  1st,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to 
hold  a  session  some  months  in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  giv- 
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ing  notice  of  the  same  previously,  in  good  time,  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  different  institutions,  and  inviting  from  them  any  information  or  sug- 
gestions of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  approaching 
session. 

2d,  That  frqm  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them,  the 
committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion,  and 
arrange  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  furnished  to  superintendents  in 
advance  of  the  session. 

3d.  That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays,  lec- 
tures, and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise  with 
the  worli,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and  assign 
time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison  of  the  Maryland  institution,  the 
vote  adopting  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Association  was  reconsidered ;  and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Knapp,  the  whole  subject  was  recommitted  to  the  Business 
Committee  for  fui'ther  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  of  the  California  institution  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Association  be  assessed 
upon  the  various  institutions  represented  in  the  Convention,  such  assess- 
ment to  be  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  blind  pupils  under  instruction,  in 
the  institutions  so  assessed. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON    SESSIOK 

The  association  was  again  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  back  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
industrial  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  recommended  that  forty- 
five  minutes  be  devoted  to  its  discussion.     Carried. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  While  I  highly  appreciate  everything  connected 
with  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  —  certainly  I  yield  to  none  in 
my  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  for  their  intellectual  and 
musical  instruction,  —  I  cannot  but  feel  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  upon  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  our  care  in  following  out  their  future  career  in  life;  and 
while  we  are  providing  for  their  instruction  and  happiness,  socially 
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and  mentally,  I  have  long  thought  that  we  have  not,  as  institu- 
tions, done  our  full  duty  in  this  matter.  Our  lack  in  duty  has 
been,  not  in  the  neglect  to  provide  such  facilities,  but  in  not  stir- 
ring up  the  public  mind,  in  not  exciting  in  ourselves,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  our  legislative  bodies,  a  deeper  interest  in  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case.  Looking  at  this  feature  of  the  discussion,  the 
future  of  the  blind,  there  is  much  to  deplore.  In  the  foundation 
of  these  institutions,  the  great  idea  was  to  provide  for  the  real 
welfare  of  the  blind;  and  that  would  embrace,  or  ought  to 
embrace  certainly,  the  larger  number.  The  fact  is,  that  while  so 
many  are  well  provided  for,  —  while  the  institutions  do  so  much, 
and  do  all  their  duty  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  —  there 
still  remains  this  fact,  that  there  is  a  large  number  obliged  by  their 
condition  in  life  to  toil,  who,  after  they  have  left  the  institutions, 
fail  to  succeed  in  life.  Not  for  want  of  industry;  for  the  blind,  as 
a  class,  are  industrious.  I  claim  that  they  are  remarkably  so,  con- 
sidering the  infirmity  under  which  they  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  employment  in  existing  workshops.  I  feel  that  they  are 
struggling  manfully  and  honorably  under  all  these  difficulties.  If 
then,  there  are  many  who  are  not  succeeding  in  life,  why  is  it  so  ? 
Chiefly  because  they  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms  with  seeing 
workmen.  They  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  work  so  fast  as  the  seeing 
mechanic.  But  the  way  is  not  open.  The  community  look  upon 
the  blind  as  unable  to  go  through  the  work  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for  them  in  workshops  for  the  seeing.  They  are  laboring, 
not  simply  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  sight,  but  they  need 
supervision.  We  have  found  (and  I  speak  here  of  what  I  know 
personally,  for  our  institution  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject),  —  we  have  found  that  many  of  our  adult 
pupils,  who  have  left  us,  succeed  very  Avell,  or  partially,  if  they 
have  some  organized  workshop  to  go  into,  some  place  of  super- 
YJsion,  —  if  there  is,  for  instance,  a  department  of  an  institution  like 
this,  where  employment  is  provided  in  the  trades  they  have 
learned,  and  customers  are  found  to  take  what  they  make.  A 
workshop  connected  with  any  institution  must  provide  some 
means  of  selling.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  industry,  that 
the  work  of  instruction  consumes  material :  it  costs  something 
considerable,  therefore,  to  teach  handicraft ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
provide  facilities  for  selling.  "We  are,  in  a  word,  to  stand  between 
the  blind  workman,  who  is,  in  that  sense,  almost  helpless,  and  the 
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community  who  are  to  become  purchasers.  Here,  then,  is  a  pro- 
ducer; here  is  a  man  struggling  with  blindness;  he  is  industrious, 
he  is  sober,  he  has  all  the  good  moral  qualities  that  may  belong  to 
any  man,  —  every  thing  that  commends  him  to  the  community ;  but 
he  is  thus  far  dependent, — he  is  stricken  in  his  sight.  He  asks 
us  for  work.  Now,  we  have  that  work  provided  for  him,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  as  much  as  the  necessity  requires. 

It  is  my  greatest  embarrassment,  Mr.  President,  that  I  cannot 
present  this  subject  as  it  forces  itself  upon  me.  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  what  is  done  by  that  great  and  good  institution  in  Lon- 
don, founded  by  Miss  Gilbert,  a  blind  lady,  called  "  The  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind."  I  would 
ask  that  you  write  to  the  managers  of  that  institution,  and  pro- 
cure their  reports.  It  is  not  a  "  Home,"  so  that  issue  is  left  out  of 
the  question ;  but  work  is  provided  for  the  blind  at  their  own 
homes.  This  presumes  that  they  have  homes,  or  must  make  homes 
for  themselves.     But  it  does  more  thajp  that. 

Some  of  the  blind  are  incapable,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, of  supporting  themselves  :  a  little  assistance  insures 
their  success.  The  learned  and  excellent  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  (Dr.  Howe)  illustrated  the  case  in  this  way.  There  is 
a  man  in  the  water  :  if  he  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river,  he 
cannot  succeed  by  his  own  strength;  you  throw  him  a  plank,  and 
he  reaches  the  other  shore  in  safety.  Many  of  the  blind  must 
have  some  little  aid  to  insure  success.  It  is  the  plank,  that  keeps 
the  man  from  drowning.  His  earnings  will  fall  a  little  short  of  his 
actual  expenses,  and  this  little  must  be  in  some  way  provided. 
What  is  the  best  way?  JSTot  in  charity;  certainly  that  is  not  the 
best  way.  The  more  you  give  to  the  blind,  the  more  helpless  you 
make  them,  and  the  more  you  demoralize  them.  We  have  in- 
stances in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  where  the  blind  are 
numerous,  and  many  are  not  employed  who  might  be,  Avhere  they 
receive,  from  the  city  or  State,  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  This  sort  of  help  does  not  reach  the  want.  Miss 
Gilbert's  institution  provides  for  such  cases  in  various  ways. 
Some  have  good  wages,  and  are  helped  in  that  way,  or  receive 
a  little  better  prices  for  what  they  make  than  the  community 
in  general  pay.  At  any  rate,  the  institution  helps  them  very 
materially.  They  have  those  who  can  partially  see,  —  there 
are  many  of  that  class;   and  some   of  these    go    round  and  get 
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orders,  and  they  have  many  customers  who  are  sought  out  in 
this  way.  The  result  is,  that,  according  to  their  last  report,  they 
employ  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  blind  persons,  "  many  of 
whom,"  to  use  their  own  language,  "  were  previously  begging  on 
the  street."  Well,  sir,  here  are  blind  men  taken  from  the 
streets,  and  put  into  the  workshop,  or  supplied  with  work  at 
their  own  homes  ;  and  they  are.  able  to  make  from  five  or  six  to 
ten  shillings  sterling  a  week,  and  some  of  them  fully  support 
themselves.  This  is  the  beneficial  result.  Can  it  be,  gentlemen, 
that  this  energetic  country  will  allow  itself  to  be  outdone  by  Eng- 
land in  this  respect?  When  I  look  around  among  you,  gentle- 
men, I  know  that  your  institutions  are  not  behind  those  of  Great 
Britain.  WhenI  visited  that  country  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
they  were,  in  all  other  respects  but  that  of  labor,  behind  the  institu- 
tions of  our  own.  They  may  have  improved  since;  but,  from 
lettei'S  received,  I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any 
material  change.  We  are  more  rapidly  progressive  than  they  are 
in  England.  In  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  ours  are  in 
advance.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  institution  in  Great  Britain 
equal  in  literary  instruction  to  the  New  York,  the  Massachusetts, 
or  the  Ohio  institution.  While  we  can  exhibit  this  earnest  work 
in  all  the  intellectual  and  music  departments,  can  we  not  —  should 
we  not  —  equal  the  British  asylums  in  the  industrial  also?  In 
these  they  certainly  set  us  a  very  commendable  example. 

I  want  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have  made  some  progress  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  I  want  to  see  an  eifoft  made  in  every  populous  State  of 
the  Union  to  provide  employment  for  our  graduates.  That  is  the 
great  necessity  pressing  upon  us.  The  numbers  who  graduate  are 
greatly  increasing.  Some  of  them  succeed;  but  there  is  still  a 
large  remainder  to  be  j^rovided  for,  and  the  question  would  resolve 
itself  into  this:  If  a  man  is  in  the  community,  with  no  friends 
to  help  him,  if  he  cannot  obtain  sufficient  work  for  his  necessary 
expenses,  what  is  to  become  of  him?  He  must  become  a  de- 
pendent somewhere,  or  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper.  •  He 
may  take  a  hand-organ,  with  a  label  before  him,  "Remember  the 
poor  blind."  Even  the  Liverpool  institution  has  over  its  charity- 
box  at  the  door,  to  this  day  I  suppose,  "  Remember  the  poor 
blind."  I  believe  it  would  be  a  deep  mortification  to  every  prin- 
cipal here  to  find  a  pupil  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  our. 
institutions  on  the  streets,  appealing  to  public  charity.    We  might 
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recite  instances  of  the  kind.  What  shall  be  the  provision  for  such 
persons  ?  I  know  that  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  is  not  in 
favor  of  collecting  many  blind  together  in  the  same  institution. 
Let  us  have,  then,  working  establishments  in  this  country  like  the 
London  association,  but  aided  by  the  State.  That  association,  like 
the  other  charitable  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  relies  for  its  sup- 
port upon  charitable  donations  and  bequests.  This  shows  that 
the  people  of  England  are  accustomed  to  giving  liberally,  and  that 
the  institutions  depend  entirely  upon  these  annual  douations  and 
legacies.  In  this  country  it  is  a  noble  feature,  that  our  legislatures 
have  considered  the  blind  to  be  entitled  by  equal  right  with 
others  to  an  education  suitable  to  their  condition.  It  is  at  once 
a  just  and  humane  policy  to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
Provide  workshops  and  employment  for  them,  and  let  them,  if 
they  have  homes,  take  their  work  home. 

I  have  known  of  some  cases  where  one  blind  man,  who  was 
married,  has  rented  a  house,  and  other  blind  persons  have  boarded 
with  him.  Probably  this  was  an  economical  family  arrangement. 
It  would  bring  a  number  of  the  blind  together,  but  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  that  as  a  family  arrangement.  But  if  you  place 
this  whole  matter,  in  its  larger  sense,  before  our  legislatures,  and 
say,  "  Here  are  blind  who  need  employment,"  your  appeal  then 
comes  with  good  grace.  You  do  not  ask  them  to  grant  pensions. 
You  say,  "Gentlemen,  here  are  a  number  of  blind  persons,  who 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  support,  or  one  half  of  it;"  or,  if  they 
are  able  to  earn  a  dollar  a  week,  let  them  earn  the  dollar  rather 
than  throw  tliem  on  the  community,  or  even  make  them  depend- 
ent upon  friends.  I  do  not  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  cast 
the  blind,  or  any  other  class  that  may  be  unprovided  for,  upon 
friends  not  bound  to  them  by  any  ties  of  kindred. 

When  we  undertake  to  educate  a  blind  person,  we  ought  to 
finish  the  work  :  we  want  to  see  that  he  is  provided  for  outside. 
Two  years  ago,  our  managers  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture with  an  application  for  aid  in  this  direction,  —  to  establish 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  graduate  blind.  The  time 
was  unfortunate,  for  the  legislature  was  providing  large  sums  for 
no  less  than  three  insane  asylums;  and  the  application  failed, 
though  its  great  importance  was  conceded.  No  doubt  the  same 
difficulty  Avill  be  met  in  other  States ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
these  will  be  provided  for. 
11 
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I  confess  to  you  that  my  heart  is  in  the  future.  That  is,  I 
desire  that  the  bUnd  man  or  woman  who  goes  from  an  institution 
shall  have  some  means  of  earning  a  livehhood.  I  might  touch 
upon  the  moral  aspects  of  this  question  ;  and  they  are  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  man  who  is  earning  even  a  part  of  his  support 
has  a  feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  not  realized  by  the  man  who 
is  dependent  upon  charity.  He  cannot  save  himself:  he  is  help- 
less, but  he  can  work;  he  knows  two  trades,  if  you  please,  but 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  his  employment.  He  feels  that  he 
is  discredited  by  the  community ;  that  every  man  or  woman  who 
passes  by  supposes  he  could  do  something,  —  but  how?  They  are 
not  the  persons  to  move  in  the  matter.  They  speak  of  it,  per- 
haps; their  pity  is  touched,  their  sympathy  is  aroused.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  not  the  passer-by,  it  is  not  the  community,  who  are  to 
move  in  this  matter.  Everybody  has  his  special  mission;  and 
this  is  ours.  I  hold  that  we  have  not  simply  the  education  of  the 
blind  for  our  mission,  but  to  supplement  it  by  some  practical  pro- 
vision for  their  employment  and  support  after  they  have  left  our 
institutions. 

As  to  the  trades  to  be  followed,  I  do- not  think  there  is  much  to 
be  said  about  that.  The  institutions  must  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  what  branches  will  best  suit  in  their  own  locality.  Broom- 
making  and  brush-making  are  our  staple  trades.  "We  make  some 
thirty  thousand  brooms  a  year,  and  perhaps  as  many  brushes. 
We  do  some  cane-seating.  We  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  seating  chairs ;  and  the  largest 
portion  of  the  work  they  do  is  custom-work,  —  repairing.  Chair- 
makers  also  give  us  the  frames  to  fill  for  practice,  paying  us  a 
small  price  for  the  work.  Then  we  have  carpet-weaving,  and  the 
making  of  door-mats.  We  have  also  recently  introduced  mat- 
tress-making. 

In  regard  to  female  employnient,  there  is  more  difficulty ;  that 
is,  in  finding  something  that  they  can  do  outside.  We  have  some 
fancy-work  done.  We  sell  nearly  all  of  that  at  our  public  exhi- 
bitions. Wednesday  is  our  visiting-day,  when  we  have  some  five 
hundred  people  ;  and  they  buy  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars'  worth 
of  this  work.  Crochet-work,  and  all  work  of  that  character 
Avhich  is  familiar  to  the  ladies,  they  learn  to  do  skilfully.  The 
last  year  they  are  with  us,  we  put  them  at  cane-seating;  and  quite 
a  number  have  learned  it,  and  still  follow  it  profitably  after  having 
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left  us.  It  is  light  work,  and  just  as  easily  clone  by  female  fingers 
as  by  male.  We  have  several  sewing-machines  of  three  kinds : 
and  some  thirty-five  girls  are  learning  to  work  with  thera,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  a  seeing  mistress ;  but  they  are  taught  mainly 
by  a  young  lady  who  was  born  blind,  who  is  very  skilful  at  the 
work,  showing  at  least  its  practicability  for  the  blind.  When  they 
leave  the  institution,  an  outfit  is  granted,  nearly  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  sewing-machine;  and  to  the  males  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  macliines  and  tools  for  the  trade  or  profession  they  are  pre- 
pared to  follow. 

Having  occupied  so  much  time,  I  will  detain  the  Convention  no 
longer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson"  of  the  California  Institution. — The 
question  now  before  the  Convention  is  the  one  which  I  have  come 
three  thousand  miles  to  study  and  investigate.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  absorbing  question  before  the  profession.  Before  it  all  other 
questions  pale  into  insignificance.  The  discussion  which  took  up 
most  of  yesterday,  in  regard  to  upper-case  and  lower-case,  wheth- 
er our  pupils  should  be  taught  the  difierence  between  "  great  A  and 
little  a,"  seemed  to  me,  in  comparison  with  this  question,  of  very 
little  importance.  It  will  make  very  little  difierence  with  our 
pupils,  when  they  leave  us,  whether  they  can  spell  out  the  vagaries 
of  "Dick  Swiveller,"  or  the  story  of  "Little  Nell;"  but  it  will 
make  a  great  difierence  with  them  whether  they  can  spell  out 
bread  and  butter  on  their  fingers.  That  is  the  question  which  is 
before  us,  and  which,  the  longer  I  am  in  the  profession,  the  more 
it  weighs  upon  and  saddens  me. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  prove  that-  the  blind  are 
capable  of  great  intellectual  achievements.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  institutions  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the  blind  are 
a  success.  Any  cyclopoedia  will  give  you  a  long  list  of  names, 
eminent  in  life  and  in  letters,  who  have  proved  that  energy  and 
genius  can  overcome  this  calamity.  We  still  hear  the  rhythm  of 
the  "many-sounding  sea  "in  the  hexameters  of  Homer;  we  still 
see  virtue,  innocence,  and  happiness  portrayed  in  "Paradise 
Lost;"  Prescott  and  Thierry  bring  out  of  their  blindness  before 
our  eyes  better  pictures  of  war  and  conquest  than  we  can  get 
elsewhere ;  and  we  have  blind  persons  sitting  here  in  our  midst, 
the  worthy  superintendents  of  institutions,  who  overtop  many  of 
us,  and  equal  any.     We  have  all  had  experience,  I  presume,  in  our 
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own  institutions,  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  better 
than  the  products  oi'  our  common-schools;  and  therefore  I  say  it 
is  not  necessary  now  that  we  should  discuss  the  question  of  intel- 
lectual success.  But  the  question  is,  What  is  to  become  of  our 
pui:)ils  after  they  leave  us?  What  pieparation  are  we  to  give 
them,  while  they  are  with  us,  to  enable  them  to  fight  manfully 
the  battle  of  life  ?  This  is  the  question,  as  I  have  said,  that  I 
have  come  so  far  to  study,  and  that  I  am  anxious  to  get  informa- 
tion upon  here. 

The  prison  that  does  not  reform  is  a  failure ;  the  lunatic-asylum 
that  does  not  cure  its  proper  proportion  of  inmates  is  a  failure ;  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  that  does  not  make  its 
pupils  self-supporting,  is  a  failure,  I  care  not  how  cheaply  it  is  car- 
ried on ;  and,  if  it  does  secure  this  result,  I  do  not  care  at  what 
cost  it  is  done.  Any  and  every  expense  is  justifiable;  and  the 
people  at  large  in  my  State,  and  I  presume  in  every  other  State, 
will  justify  any  expense  which  shall  produce  this  most  desirable 
result. 

Now,  how  shall  it  be  done?  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall 
be  the  trades  taught?  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask.  There  is 
some  work  to  be  done  before  the  trade  comes.  There  is  Avork  in 
the  schoolroom.  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  study  of  books ;  but 
there  is  the  inculcation  of  certain  principles  into  the  lives  that  are 
committed  to  our  charge,  that  will  enable  them  to  do  much 
towards  this  work.  Before  you  plant  the  seed,  you  prepare  the 
ground  ;  and  before  you  give  the  pupils  their  trade,  or  coincident 
with  it,  there  are  some  things  which  they  must  have,  and  the  blind 
need  to  have  these  things  continually  put  before  them.  They 
want  ^)/^<c7i;.  They  need  to  be  taught,  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  institution,  that  they  must  depend  upon  themselves;  that  they 
must  go  forward  and  meet  the  duties  of  life  manfully,  or  in  a 
womanly  manner.  You  remember  the  reply  of  Mirabeau  to  one 
who  said  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  a  certain  thing: 
"Never  repeat  to  me  that  stupid  word  impossible /''^  and  it  should 
be  taught  to  every  blind  boy  and  every  blind  girl,  that  "in  the 
vocabulary  of  youth,"  and  especially  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
blind,  "  there  is  no  such  word  as  foil."  They  can  make  a  way,  if 
they  only  have  the  spirit.  I  have  in  a  certain  measure  inculcated 
this  among  my  own  pu])ils.  I  wish  I  had  with  me  a  letter  that  I 
received  from  a  boy,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  vacation, 
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went  from  the  classroom  out  into  the  country  to  find  work  during 
the  vacation.  I  am  prouder  of  that  letter  tlian  of  any  actual 
results  I  ever  achieved  in  the  institution.  He  weut  from  fixrm- 
house  to  farmhouse,  from  this  place  to  that,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  a  washer  of  dishes  in  a  hotel,  determined  that  he  would 
not  go  back  to  the  institution  until  fall.  I  received  another  letter, 
in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had  graduated  from  the  kitchen, 
and  had  got  work  on  a  farm.  But  it  was  the  pluck  in  that  letter 
which  pleased  me ;  and,  if  I  can  only  impart  that  same  thing  to 
every  other  pupil,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  my  work  and  satisfied  with 
it. 

We  want  true  manliness  and  independence  among  the  blind 
too.  A  charity  should  sting  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  A  coin 
dropped  in  the  hand  of  a  blind  man  should  be  dropped  in  the 
dirt.  He  should  never  receive  charity  in  any  form.  If  a  man 
gives  him  something,  he  should  say,  "Give  me  something  to  do, 
to  pay  for  this."  He  should  be  ready  to  do  any  thing,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Any  thing  is  honorable,  if  it  is  honest.  He  should 
learn  to  live  on  the  smallest  allowance  of  money  or  of  food,  if  he 
can  only  do  it  independently.  He  should  remember  the  advice  of 
Abernethy  to  the  rich  dys})eptic,  who  came  to  him  once,  and  asked 
how  he  should  cure  his  disease :  "  Live  on  sixpence  a  day,  and 
earn  it."  So  it  should  be  with  the  blind  :  Live  on  a  twopence 
a  day,  but  earn  it. 

We  want  to  teach,  not  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  the  dignity  of 
the  laborer.  There  is  no  dignity  in  labor,  but  there  is  dignity  in 
the  way  in  which  labor  is  performed ;  and  that  is  one  thing  that 
we  want  to  teach  to  our  pupils,  —  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
degradation  in  honest  work.  And  we  should  teach  another  thing, 
that  they  must  expect  to  work.  They  must  expect  to  work  for 
small  pay,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  speaker.  You  can- 
not expect  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  shall  be  a  whole 
man,  or  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  whole  man.  If  one  is  deaf,  you 
cannot  expect  that  he  will  do  the  work  of  a  whole  man.  If  I  lose 
my  little  finger,  I  am  just  so  much  less  a  man.  I  do  not  mean 
intellectually,  legally;  but  I  mean,  that  we  have  notlnng  superflu- 
ous. God  has  given  not  one  superfluous  thing  to  us;  and,  if  we 
lose  one  member,  we  are  so  much  cri|)pled.  So  it  is  with  blind- 
ness. Our  pupils  must  understand  and  accept  it  as  one  of  God's 
dispensations,  —  accept  their  calamity  cheerfully,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
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calamity,  but  determined  by  pluck,  by  increased  perseverance  and 
energy,  to  overcome  this  calamity  ;  and  many  of  them,  as  you 
know,  get  above  us,  who  have  all  of  our  faculties.  Some  do  it  by 
increased  energy ;  some  do  it  by  natural  genius.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  let  them  accept  lower  wages ;  get  as  much  as  they  can,  but 
do  something ;  earn  their  money ;  earn  whatever  they  live  upon. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  a  resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced, to  the  effect  that  our  schools  should  be  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  seeing 
schools.  I  protest  against  it.  Many  of  the  public  schools  are 
conducted  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  sanction.  There  is  abroad 
through  all  the  land  a  feeling,  —  it  is  among  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils get  it,  —  that  education  is  a  thing  not  good  in  itself,  not  to 
make  men  better,  nobler,  higher ;  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
out  of  this  education  they  are  going  to  live  by  their  wits,  instead 
of  their  hands.  I  protest  against  this  feeling.  Education  is  a 
noble  thing  in  itself;  and  I  would  have  every  man  educated,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  to  sit  on  a  cobbler's  bench,  or  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  I  have  some  times  thought,  that  the  instances  in 
which  men  in  this  country  have  risen  from  the  humble  ranks  of 
life  to  exalted  stations  have  been  curses  to  the  young  of  this 
country,  because  their  attention  has  been  turned,  not  to  the  means 
by  which  they  got  there,  —  noble,  upright,  perfect  lives,  —  but  to 
the  fact  that  Lincoln,  for  instance,  went  from  rail-splitting  to  the 
presidential  chair;  and  every  one  thinks,  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  can  figure  and  get  into  the  same  chair.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that,  if  Mr.Lincoln  had  figured  for  it,  he  never  would 
have  been  president.  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  dreamed  of  being 
president  until  he  was  nominated.  He  would  have  defeated  himself 
if,  he  had  figured  for  it.  In  that  way,  -as  I  say,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  was  actually  a  curse  to  our  young  men  to  have  the 
examples  set  before  them  of  the  elevation  to  power  of  men  who 
rose  from  the  humble  ranks  of  life.  But  these  principles  of  which 
I  have  spoken  are  the  foundation  which  we  should  lay  in  our  class- 
i-ooms,  and  in  our  continual  instructions  to  the  blind,  for  the  build- 
ing-up of  a  superstructure  of  honest,  earnest,  faithful  labor. 

Now,  I  want  to  know,  —  and  I  have  come,  as  I  have  said,  three 
thousand  miles  in  order  to  learn  it, — I  want  to  know  wluit  we 
shall  do,  how  we  shall  teach  our  pupils,  what  trades  we  shall  teach 
them.     I  want  facts  and  figures.     What  I  want  to  know  particu- 
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larly  is  the  results  of  the  shops  in  the  different  institutions.  So 
far  as  the  institution  wliich  I  represent  is  concerned,  lam  prepared 
to  indulge  in  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  expense ;  the  State 
in  which  I  live  is  prepared  to  back  me,  I  think.  But  what  I  want 
to  find  out  is  this :  After  these  pupils  leave  your  shops,  and  go  to 
thear  homes,  how  many  of  them  suppoi't  themselves?  If  they  are 
going  to  graduate  from  the  class-room  to  street-corners  and  the 
alms-house,  do  not  bring  them  into  the  institutions,  do  not  teach 
them  the  intellectual  instruments  by  which  they  will  measure 
their  own  inferiority.  Let  them  go  to  the  street-corners  and  alms- 
house without  education.  That  is  the  thing  I  Avish  to  find  out 
For  instance,  in  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  I  would  like  to 
know  (if  they  have  collected  the  statistics  of  those  who  have 
gone  out)  how  many  of  them  are  earning  a  creditable  living,  how 
many  are  earning  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  what  those  par- 
ticular trades  are  in  which  they  are  most  successful,  and  which 
have  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most  desirable.  I  propose 
to  visit  your  various  institutions  before  I  go  back  :  and  when  I 
come  to  you,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  show  me  just  what  your 
people  do;  just  how  far  they  can  compete  with  those  who  have  all 
their  senses;  whether  they  can  earn  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together;  whether  they  can  earn  enough  to  lay  a  little  aside 
for  a  rainy  day,  or  whether  they. have  to  be  partially  supported. 
These  are  the  facts  which  I  would  like  to  have  brought  out  in  this 
discussion,  and  for  which  I  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful. 

The  forty-five  minutes  to  which  the  discussion  was  limited  hav- 
ing expired,  the  time  was,  on  motion,  extended  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Mr.  KjiAPP. —  I  want  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  my  own  ex- 
perience. Last  year  I  came  to  the  convention  with  this  one  hope 
paramount  in  my  mind,  —  that  I  should  be  able  to  learn,  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  been  many  years  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing the  blind,  of  some  trade  or  trades  whereby  the  blind  could  be 
made  self-supporting;  appreciating  fully  that  that  was  the  first  great 
object,  —  to  make  them  self-supporting,  otherwise  they  cannot 
have  that  independence  and  manhood  or  womanhood  which  is 
necessary  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  human  society.  I  went 
away  disappointed ;  and,  on  more  mature  reflection  and  investi- 
gation, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  institutions,  al- 
though they  may  do  much,  cannot  perfectly  succeed  ;  and  why  ? 
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This  is  the  point  I  intend  briefly  to  state.  It  is  not  merely  the 
mechanical  part  wliich  is  necessary  to  a  successful  business-life. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  investment  required,  as 
has  already  been  stated  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  purchase 
the  material,  the  price  paid  for  the  material,  and  the  value  of  the 
article  sold,  enter  largely  into  the  question  of  success.  I  found  (I 
state  it  with  regret),  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  who  had  formely 
.  gone  out  of  the  Iowa  institution  had  failed  ;  and  I  began  to  ex- 
amine the  causes.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  we  met  with  similar 
failures  in  business-life  with  those  who  could  see;  that  if  a  young 
man  went  into  business  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  purchasing  aright,  and  of  dealing  as  a  business-man  with  busi- 
ness-men, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  his  first  effort  was  a  failure.  "With 
people  who  can  see,  they  may  fail  once,  twice,  three  times,  or  a 
dozen  times,  and  yet  recover :  but  Avith  a  blind  person,  coming 
out  from  an  institution,  with  no  friends  or  capital,  a  single  failure 
is  death  ;  the  next  step  is  the  alms-house,  or  he  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  institution.  Hence  I  began  immediately  to  talk  busi- 
ness, to  talk  trade,  and  to  enter  into  all  sorts  of  negotiations  with 
my  pupils.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  material,  and  placing  it  in 
their  hands  to  manufacture,  and  then  selling  the  articles,  I  began  to 
employ  them  to  make  the  negotiations  and  to  do  the  whole  work  ; 
took  them  into  partnership,  as  it  were.  I  found  a  great  improve- 
ment. I  think  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  persons  are 
now  self-sustaining,  from  industrial  pursuits,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated within  three  years,  than  there  were  among  those  educated 
in  the  sixteen  years  previous  to  that  time.  But  the  work  should 
go  on  still  further.  Whoever  has  charge  of  this  department 
should  not  only  teach  his  pupils  the  methods  of  business  (for 
whether  a  man  is  a  shrewd,  clear-headed  business  man  depends 
largely  upon  his  education:  it  is  not  an  instinct;  it  is  not  liabit, 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  education),  —  we  should,  I  say,  not  only  do 
this,  but  we  should  look  for  a  large  number  of  places  where  they 
want  teachers,  and,  when  we  see  that  a  blind  pupil  can  fill  that  po- 
sition, plant  him  there.  If  he  does  not  make  a  complete  success, 
take  him  liome  as  a  parent  takes  a  child,  and  start  him  again  in 
another  place ;  and  in  that  way  a  large  portion  of  the  blind  who 
are  educated,  either  irt  industrial  pursuits,  or  music,  or  in  other 
things  tliat  are  taught,  may  be  self-supporting.  The  Institutions 
cannot  do  tills :  it  is  too  great  a  tax.     Therefore  I  am  decidedly 
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in  favor  of  the  proposition  made  by  that  eminent  educator,  Mr. 
Cliapin,  for  a  separate  institution.  I  would  call  it  a  Home  ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  mean  a  home  where  they  are  to  remain  for  their  lives, 
but  a  home  that  shall  take  a  paternal  interest  in  tfe«m,  and  shall 
reach  out  into  the  community,  and  find  places  where  they  may 
labor,  and  assist  them,  too,  materially;  give  them  friendly  advice  ; 
supervise  them ;  if  they  make  a  mistake  or  failure,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof, 
receive  them,  push  them  out  again,  and  so  retain  them  just  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Treat  the  scholars  educated  in  music  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  act  the  part  of  a  kind  parent.  I  would  not 
have  it  regarded  as  an  institution  where  they  are  to  be  cared  for, 
clothed,  and  fed,  and  where  they  can  enjoy  themselves  in  idleness, 
but  as  a  business-home,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  push  out  the 
blind,  and  make  them  self-supporting. 

In  what  form  this  should  be  done,  what  may  be  the  details,  I 
am  not  prepared  here  to  discuss;  we  have  not  the  time:  but  that 
is  a  general  outline  of  what  I  should  like  to  see  established  in 
every  State. 

Mr.  Hall.  —  I  -want  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject.  For 
five  years  I  have  been  constantly  travelling ;  and  my  orders  to  my 
guide  have  been,  "Whenever  you  see  a  blind  man,  take  me  to 
him  immediately;"  and  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  every 
one  of  them  would  be  perfectly  self-sustaining  if  he  could  have 
proper  supervision.  I  meet  the  graduates  of  nearly  every  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  :  I  have  met  a  dozen  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  Some  were  selling  songs,  others  were  selling  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  —  a  polite  way  of  begging.  These  were  graduates  of 
blind  institutions.  I  saic]  to  them,  "AVhy  don't  you  go  to  work  ?  " 
The  reply  was,  "Where  can  we  work?"  Visit  these  institutions, 
and  look  at  those  young  blind  people  and  adult  blind  people,  and 
see  how  industriously  they  work !  I  have  found  thirty-two  in  one 
day,  adult  blind  persons  who  did  not  drink  whiskey,  who  want  to 
go  to  work.  They  want  pay  for  their  work,  as  seeing  people  have 
it,  but  only  as  they  match  seeing  people.  They  are  willing  to  work, 
but  where  can  they  find  an  opportunity?  They  do  not  want  a 
liome  :  they  want  a  factory,  where  they  can  work  like  anybody 
else.  If  this  honorable  body  will  select  from  its  own  number  the 
experienced  educators  in  handicraft,  and  let  them  draught  some 
general  plan  for  establishing  an  industrial  factory,  with  a  boarding- 
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house  contiguous,  where  they  can  be  boarded  for  so  much  a  week, 
and  be  paid  every  week  for  their  work,  the  same  as  seeing  people 
ai'e,  I  believe  that  it  would' be  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  fi'om  California  (Mr. 
WiLKiifSGx)  takes  such  a  very  desponding  view.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  somewhat  in  error  in  regard  to  the  premises  upon  which  his 
remarks  were  based,  and  the  supposition  upon  which  he  starts  in 
reference  to  what  should  be  done  for  blind  persons  in  order  to 
make  them  successful.  I  think  my  friend  Mr.  Kxapp  has  come 
pretty  near  the  mark  in  regard  to  that  matter.  The  work  which 
an  institution  will  do  must  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
class  of  persons  which  it  has.  Most  of  the  institutions  have  in 
charge  simply  the  young  blind.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics, 
you  will  find  that  but  seven  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  while  more  than  fifty  per  cent  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age;  the  balance  being  between  the  two.  Now,  the 
question  arises,  What  should  an  institution  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  blind  do  ?  The  gentleman  from  California 
forgot  the  qualification  which  was  put  upon  the  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  blind  should  be  educated,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, by  the  methods  pursued  in  seeing  schools,  —  "  the  capacities 
and  best  interests  of  the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance."  That  is  the  measure.  Now,  the  infer- 
ence that  I  would  draw  from  the  reaaarks  of  the  two  persons  who 
have  spoken  is  this , —  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  secure 
success  for  the  blind  is  by  instructing  them  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
Let  us  ask  the  question  here.  Are  the  young  blind  practically  fitted 
for  meclianical  pursuits  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  that  unfits  a  man  for  mechanical  pursuits  from  the  very 
start,  it  is  the  want  of  sight.  If  that  be  so,  what  may  we  infer? 
That,  if  we  would  have  them  succeed,  we  should  educate  them  to 
do  those  things  which  seeing  people  do  with  the  least  use  of  the 
faculty  of  sight.  I  believe  that  is  a  fundamental  principle;  and, 
if  we  inquire  what  those  things  are  which  they  can  do  which  the 
seeing  do  with  the  least  use  of  siglit,  I  hardly  think  we  shall  rank 
mechanical  pursuits  among  tlieai,  to  start  with.  I  simply  throw 
that  idea  out,  in  order,  that,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  imporance,  it 
may  be  considered. 

We  may  find  a  great  many  things  besides  broom-making,  brush- 
making,  mat-making,  cane-seating,  and  what  not,  which  must  be 
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done  by  the  fingers,  which  may  be  done  by  blind  persons  with 
equal  success  with  seeing  persons;  and,  whenever  we  can  put  any 
of  them  into  these  fields  of  labor,  we  shall  succeed  in  the  best 
and  highest  degi-ee. 

This  summer  some  of  our  young  men  left  us,  never  to  return. 
One  started  out  with  this  purpose  in  view.  He  said,  "  Seeing  men 
sell  gloves;  and  why  can't  I  take  a  hand-bag,  and  go  about  the 
.country,  and  expose  my  goods  for  sale  ?  "  He  went  to  Curvoisier 
&  Co.,  in  New  York,  a  stranger.  He  found  business  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb,  and  did  not  obtain  employment;  but  he  got  a  promise, 
that,  if  he  would  come  there  in  the  fall,  they  would  set  him  at 
Avork  in  that  line  of  business.  Finding  he  could  not  do  that,  he 
has  wone  to  work  seating  chairs.  Another  one  who  left  the 
institution,  and  went  into  Sullivan  County,  in  New  Hampshire, 
writes  that  he  shall  open  a  store  this  fall.  One  young  man, 
nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  came  to  the  institution  last 
summer,  and  wanted  to  learn  a  trade.  What  he  really  wanted 
was,  not  so  much  to  learn  a  trade,  as  to  find  out  his  real  status  in 
the  world,  in  his  new  condition.  He  had  for  two  years,  since  he 
lost  his  sight,  earned  his  living  without  any  education  to  hel]^  him 
on  in  his  changed  position.  He  naturally  felt  that  he  could  lie 
upon  his  oars  when  he  came  into  the  institution.  I  said  to  him, 
"  You  must  go  out  too,  and  earn  your  living  just  the  same  as 
before."  He  has  gone  out,  and  is  engaged  in  some  sorC  of  buying 
and  selling,  I  cannot  tell  just  what;  but  he  is  not  working  at  his 
trade. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  females  is  one  of  a  great 
deal  more  importance,  and  far  more  difiicult  to  reach ;  but,  so  far 
as  males  are  concerned,  I  have  no  question  that  we  proceed  upon 
wrong  premises  when  we  start  with  the  idea  that  mechanical  em- 
ployment is  the  best  thing.  It  may  do  for  adults  who  have  passed 
their  early  days  Avithout  any  schooling,  but,  for  young  pupils,  I  very 
much  question  the  expediency  of  teaching  them  mechanical  trades. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  an  institution  where  we  can 
employ  those  who  have  not  the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  carry 
on  business  for  themselves.  Two  years  ago,  a  man  came  to  New 
York  from  Wisconsin  to  sell  brooms.  The  dealers  said  to  him, 
"Don't  you  know  the  freight  on  brooms  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
kills  the  business?  "  He  found  it  so  when  he  got  there;  but  he  did 
not   think  of    it   before  he   left   home.      Another  man    went   to 
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Chicago,  bouglit  the  material  to  make  brooms,  hired  a  shop,  and 
went  to  work,  and  lost  all  the  money  he  put  in,  because  he  could 
not  compete  with  seeing  men.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  be 
must  do  the  work  with  seeing  men,  went  up  into  Wisconsin,  hired 
two  of  the  best  broom-makers  in  Chicago,  paid  them  the  highest 
wages,  and  set  them  at  woik ;  and  I  have  understood  that  he  was 
very  successful.  He  might  have  worked  at  the  broom-trade  all  his 
life,  and  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.* 
Chapin's  proposition  for  the  organization  of  an  establishment  to 
furnish  employment  for  the  blind,  but  the  gentleman  last  up  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  manual  labor  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  I  have  not  assumed  that  mechanical  trades  were 
the  only  things  to  be  taught.  I  might  illustrate  my  proposition 
by  the  practice  of  our  institution.  We  educate  our  pupils  to  get 
their  living  in  every  possible  way,  especially  as  music-teachers  and 
as  teachers  of  literature,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  say  that  manual  labor  was  the  only  way.  There 
are  some  who  must  necessarily  get  their  living  by  manual  labor; 
and  that  number  is  very  large,  and  all  of  them  do  not  succeed. 
These  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tannihill.  —  I  heartily  indorse  the  remark  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wait),  tliat  there  are  many  things  in 
which  the  blind  can  engage  to  greater  advantage  than  mechanical 
employments.  Some  of  our  pupils  during  the  jDast  year  received 
agencies  fi'om  a  publishing-house  in  Chicago,  and  went  out  and 
sold  books.  One  of  our  young  men,  in  little  more  than  half  the 
vacation,  cleared,  beyond  all  expenses,  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars; 
and  others  made  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  made  all  the  money  they  needed  during  the  year;  and  they 
are  doing  well  in  the  same  business  this  summer.  I  know  gentle- 
men who  live  in  Illinois,  who  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
this  business.  I  think  they  find  they  can  make  a  good  living: 
there  is  no  trouble  about  it  if  they  have  good  business-habits. 
The  great  trouble  with  us  formerly  was,  that  our  scholars  did  not 
know  there  were  such  opportunities.  It  was  merely  by  accident 
that  the  first  ones  went  out.  They  succeeded  well ;  some  of  them 
clearing  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  a  day.  It  is  just  as  legitimate 
and  honorable  a  business  as  is  carried  on  anywhere.  It  is  Avell 
known  that  most  of  the  books  sold  in  this  country  are  sold  by 
agents ;  and,  if  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Wait  can  be  carried  out. 
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these  pupils  might  be  instructed  where  they  can  obtain  such 
agencies,  and  not  a  dolhar  of  capital  is  necessary.  It  opens  a  broad 
field  of  legitimate  usefulness.  I  canvassed  a  few  days  myself;  and, 
although  I  had  a  dollar  a  day  to  pay  for  my  board,  my  profits  in 
about  a  week  were  twenty  dollars.  This  is  a  business  in  which 
the  sight  need  no^t  be  used.  A  hian  can  do  a  large  business  just 
as  well  without  seeing  the  persons  with  whom  he  deals  as  by  see- 
ing them.  He  may  lose  a  little  by  not  noticing  that  twinkle  of 
the  eye  when  he  makes  a  good  impression  ;  but  he  can  let  that  go. 
What  we  need  is  a  business-education  ;  and,  if  that  can  be  furnished, 
the  blind  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Hall.  —  It  is  not  the  educated  classes,  the  men  Avho  are 
capable  of  doing  business,  that  we  need  to  talk  about.  It  is  those 
who  have  no  capacity  for  business,  but  who  are  willing  to  work. 
I  know  scores  of  such  people,  who  have  not  the  confidence  to 
carry  on  business  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  reference  to  them  that  we 
ought  to  speak. 

Mr.  S.  F.  ToMLi^soN  of  the  North-Carolina  Institution.  —  This 
is  a  problem  which  it  is  difficult  for  some  institutions  to  solve. 
Take,  for  example,  the  one  of  which  I  have  charge.  We  have  not 
the  same  advantages  that  other  institutions  have.  In  certain  in- 
stitutions in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  broom-making,  mat- 
making,  and  mattress-making  are  profitable.  In  other  places,  for 
instance  in  our  Institution,  the  broom-biisiness,  which  we  have 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  is  not  profitable  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  graduate  of  our  institution  who  makes  a  living 
at  it.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  business.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  broom-grass,  these  corn-brooms  do  not  sell  so 
well  as  in  other  localities,  because  people  can  get  the  bi'oom-grass, 
and  make  brooms  for  themselves  ;  and  it  is  very  difiicult  for  a  blind 
person  to  make  a  living  at  that  business. 

One  gentleman  suggests  that  we  build  a  home  for  the  blind, 
where  they  can  be  taught  trades.  But  I  do  not  understand  that 
to  be  the  question  now.  We  want  to  know  what  we  are  to  do 
for  the  present  pupils  of  the  institutions.  There  are  many  States, 
probably,  that  can  not  or  will  not  build  these  homes.  The  ques- 
tion is.  how  we  shall  provide  for  the  blind  in  those  States  where 
they  will  not  provide  for  them  in  that  way.  We  have  either  got 
to  give  them  some  trade,  or  something  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
living,  or  otherwise,  in   many  places,  they  must  go  to  the  poor- 
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house.  I  have  heretofore  had  the  lai-ger  blind  boys,  at  least, 
taught  broom-making,  so  that,  if  necessary,  they  could  pursue  that 
occupation ;  but  it  is  wholly  unprofitable  in  the  State.  I  have 
lately  introduced  cane-seating,  which  we  find  more  profitable. 
The  pupils  of  the  institution  go  out  through  the  town,  and  get 
chairs  to  bottom ;  and  we  give  them  what  they  can  make.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  have  made  several  dollars  during  the  past  season. 
But  that  does  not  wholly  answer  the  demands  .yet;  and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  gentleman  tell  me  what  we  can  do  to  meet  the 
present  wants.  1  noticed  recently,  in  an  article  in  reference  to  the 
Paris  institution,  that  about  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  pupils 
were  taught  piano-tuning,  and  that  they  all  made  a  good  living  at 
that  profession,  and  some  made  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  sixty 
dollars  per. week,  finding  employment  very  readily  at  that  busi- 
ness. It  Avas  stated  that  two  blind  boys  commenced  work  on  the 
piano  at  the  institution,  and  the  principal  stopped  them ;  but  they 
went  out  and  bought  a  piano,  brought  it  in,  and  practised  on  it 
until  they  became  very  proficient  in  the  work,  and  then  got  em- 
ployment throughout  the  city.  One  of  them  issued  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  principles  or  theory  of  tuning,  of  which  thousands  of 
copies  were  sold  during  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  seems  to  have 
reduced  it  to  quite  a  science.  I  am  of  opinion  that  piano-tuning 
in  the  Southern  States  would  pay  better  than  any  other  profession, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  no  piano-manufacturers  there, 
and  fewer  persons  who  are  capable  of  tuning  pianos  than  are 
Ibund  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Little  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution.  —  There  is  one 
branch  of  industry  which  has  been  taught  in  our  institutions  long 
enough  to  determine  its  value.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  I  do 
not  mean  to  ask  whether  girls  can  be  taught  to  work  on  the  sewing- 
machine,  but  what  the  result  has  been  with  the  graduates. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  It  is  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  instruction 
on  the  sewing-machine  was  commenced  in  oui;  school ;  and  it  was 
commenced  on  a  single-thread  machine,  because  it  was  an  experi- 
ment there,  at  least.  We  have  continued  the  instruction,  until,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  last  year,  we  had  nine  machines  in  operation, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  of  whom 
there  were  thirty-six  receiving  instruction,  or  four  to  a  machine  : 
so  that  there  was  considerable  time  devoted  to  each  one.     We 
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find  no  difficulty  in  teaching  our  scholars  to  opei'ate  the  machine  ; 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  We  find  that 
they  are  very  anxious  to  get  machines ;  and  four  of  the  girls  have 
procured  them.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  want  sewing-machines, 
will  answer  the  inquiry  better  than  any  statement  I  can  make.  If 
they  can  do  no  more  than  the  home-sewing,  they  may  as  well  do 
it  as  pay  a  seamstress.  They  do  all  sorts  of  work.  They  have 
made  shirts  which  have  found  quite  a  ready  sale  ;  and  one  of  our 
graduates  has  acted  as  a  saleswoman  in  a  sewing-machine  sales- 
room, and  was  selected  to  exhibit  the  machine  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  preference  to  a  seeing  woman. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sewing-machine.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  use  they  will  make  of  it.  I  do  not  expect  that  every  one 
who  receives  instruction  is  going  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  that  way ;  but  I  do  expect  that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
be  very  helpful  in  their  firailies  by  the  use  of  the  machine,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  their  entire  livelihood 
by  it. 

Mr.  WiLKi]srso2f.  —  How  many  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
work  the  sewing-machine  are  totally  blind  ?  The  problem  with 
me  is  not  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  seeing  blind,  but  of  the 
totally  blind. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  Some  of  our  pupils  who  can  see  a  good  deal  oper- 
ate the  sewing-machine  exactly  as  though  they  were  in  the  dark. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  room  in  the  evening,  operating  the  ma- 
chine as  though  they  were  totally  blind ;  and  we  shall  make  a  mis- 
take if  we  separate  them  into  classes  on  that  account.  Miss  Has- 
kell informs  me  that  the  best  operators  are  those  totally  blind.  We 
have  no  pupils  in  the  school  who  can  practically  see  :  they  must 
thread  the  needle,  and  do  every  thing,  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Mr.  Notes.  —  Is  the  quality  of  their  work  such  that  they  can 
compete  with  ordinary  seeing  persons  who  run  the  macliines  ? 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  presume  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  equally 
good,  because  the  same  machine  will  do  the  same  work  if  operated 
skilfully.  We  have  five  machines  in  the  room, — the  Singer,  the 
Grover  and  Baker,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs, 
and  the  American ;  and  they  operate  them  all  with  equal  facility. 
But  the  blind  cannot  do  any  thing  quite  as  fast  as  seeing  persons. 
We  must  not  look  at  this  question  merely  from  that  standpoint. 
Of  course,  a  seeing  person  will  do  more  work  with  a  sewing-ma- 
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.chine  in  ten  hours  than  a  blind  person.  The  bUnd  person  must 
run  the  machine  a  little  more  slowly,  and  be  guided  by  the  touch : 
consequently  she  will  do  less  work  in  a  given  time.  And  if,  in  New- 
York  cily,  the  sewing-girls  only  just  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
even  with  a  sewing-machine,  we  may  readily  infer,  upon  general 
jjrinciples,  what  would  become  of  blind  girls. 

Mr.  Churchmak.  —  I  have  but  a  word  or  two  to  say.  It  occurred 
to  me,  when  our  friend  Mr.  Wilkinson  alluded  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  conforming  to  that  of  the  seeing,  that  he  did  not  fully  appre- 
hend the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wilkinso:n".  —  I  was  not  here  when  the  resolution  was  read, 
and  very  likely  had  rather  a  vague  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Chuechman.  — I  only  wish  to  explain  what  was  meant  more 
fully.  The  first  resolution  was  worded  something  like  this :  That 
the  education  of  the  blind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to 
that  of  the  seeing.  By  this  was  meant,  not  that  our  education 
should  produce  the  desire  for  luxurious  living  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  schools  for  the  seeing,  —  the  framer  of  the  resolution  is  just  as 
much  opposed  to  that  kind  of  education  as  any  one  can  be,  —  but  that 
the  education  itself,  the  results  of  the  instruction  upon  the  charac- 
ter, physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  should  conform  to  those  of 
the  best  seeing  schools;  and  it  was  meant  to  apply  just  as  much  to 
the  mechanical  education  as  to  the  intellectual  education. 

The  second  I'esolution  spoke  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of 
instruction ;  that  they  should  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  those 
employed  in  the  "  most  approved "  schools  for  the  seeing.  Even 
there  more  was  meant  than  the  schools  for  intellectual  instruction. 

The  main  idea  of  the  fii-st  resolution,  I  may  say,  was,  that  the 
educational  results  should  conform  to  those  of  seeing  schools.  In 
order  that  these  results  shall  conform,  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  brought  about  must  conform.  I  think  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  our  mechanical  instruction  is  the  lack  of  con- 
forming to  that  principle.  It  is  not  that  blind  persons  cannot  learn 
to  make  brooms,  mattresses,  and  door-mats,  to  weave  baskets,  and 
do  a  great  variety  of  work,  as  well  as  others;  but  it  is  that  they 
lack  that  general  business-training  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knapp,  —  that 
hardy  endurance  of  character  which  is  acquireil  by  persons  in  the 
ordinnry  uiethods  of  training  tliem  for  mechanics.  It  is  a  kind 
of  traininsx  which  cannot  be   derived  from  luxurious  institutions 
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established  by  State  appropriations,  and  managed  by  salaried  offi- 
cials. When  we  say  that  the  eduealioual  processes  should  conform 
to  those  of  the  seeing,  we  mean  that  the  blind  apprentice  should 
be  placed  in  a  shop,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances 
which  surround  the  seeing  apprentice.  lie  must  be  surrounded  by 
people  who  are  watching  every  thing  he  does,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  most  out  of  his  labor,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  That 
is  what  they  work  for,  not  mediately  but  immediately.  The  work 
is  to  produce  the  means  of  living.  Now,  if  the  blind  apprentice  is 
put  into  a  workshop  with  a  salaried  official,  he  cares  nothing 
whether  the  pupil  has  learned  a  trade  or  not;  he  cares  nothing 
whether  he  is  trained  to  buy  and  sell  judiciously  ;  nothing  whether 
he  uses  the  material  economically,  or  not ;  nothing  whether  he  ac- 
quires great  flicility  as  well  as  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  his  prod- 
ucts;  nothing  about  the  character  of  the  work,  or  the  loss  or  gain 
upon  it:  and  his  education  cannot  be  such  education  as  is  received 
by  the  seeing  apprentice  ;  it  will  not  conform  to  the  education  of 
the  seeing. 

I  have  thought  for  many  years,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ;  and 
for  the  last  eleven  years  Ave  have  pursued  that  practice  in  our 
institution,  —  I  have  thought,  tliat,  in  order  to  make  a  mechanical 
establishment  successful,  it  should  be  conducted  upon  'the  same 
principles  on  which  similar  establishments  for  the  seeing  are  con- 
ducted. Those  who  have  the  management  of  it  must  have  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  results.  Our  arrangement  conforms  to 
this  principle.  We  find  a  skilful  and  thorough-going  business-man  ; 
we  give  him  the  use  of  the  shops  and  the  use  of  the  tools ;  we 
warm  the  shops  for  him ;  and  then  we  say  to  him,  "You  may  have 
all  of  this,  if  you  will  give  our  pupils  a  thorough  training  in  such 
branches  of  mechanical  education  as  we  select  for  them."  We 
put  him  and  them  under  the  general  government  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  furnishes  his  own  materials ;  and  the  profits  are  his  when 
the  articles  are  made.  It  is  for  his  interest  to  watch  the  pupils, 
to  see  that  they  are  promptly  at  work  at  the  right  time,  to  see 
that  every  moment  of  the  time  is  profitably  emjoloyed,  to  see  that 
no  material  is  wasted,  to  see  that  they  make  salable  articles,  so 
far  as  may  be  done  by  apprentices.  I  say  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
do  so. 

Now,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  learner?     Is  it  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  man  who  teaches  him '?     If  he  must  learn  to  be 
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prompt,  to  come  to  work  at  the  right  time ;  if  he  must  learn  to 
be  industrious,  employing  eveiy  moment  energetically;  if  he  must 
learn  to  be  skilful,  and  to  produce  articles  that  will  compete  and 
must  compete  with  articles  made  by  the  seeing;  if  he  must  learn 
to  use  his  material  economically,  for  the  advantage  of  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  him,  —  he  learns  these  things  for  himself  just  as 
much ;  for  the  time  will  soon  come  when  he  will  have  charge  of 
himself,  and  be  his  own  emjjloyer:  and  what  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employer  in  the  former  case  will  certainly  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  employer  in  the  latter  case.  "We  have  pursued  this  plan,  as 
I  have  said,  for  eleven  years;  and,  rather  than  abandon  it,  we 
would  give  our  mechanic  a  handsome  salary  to  continue  the  same 
practice,  and  give  the  results  to  him. 

The  result  has  been,  that  scarcely  a  pupil  has  gone  away  from 
the  institution  unprepared  to  make  his  living  at  the  trades  taught 
there.  The  main  trade  is  broom-making;  but  we  add  to  it  cane- 
seating.  We  find  this  system  so  thorough,  so  efiective,  conform- 
ing so  nearly  to  the  education  of  the  seeing,  that  our  pupils  go  out 
and  compete  with  the  seeing.  Since  this  subject  came  up,  I  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  over;  and  I  really  cannot  recollect  three 
out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  who  have  not  succeeded  perfectly  in 
making  their  living  at  this  trade. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Avhich  I  think  our  institutions  have 
been  in  error.  It  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
and  has  also  been  spoken  of  in  some  of  our  reports.  I  mean  the 
notion  that  a  blind  child  has  five  times  the  capacity  of  a  seeing 
one ;  that  a  blind  boy  can  pursue  a  literary  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time;  that,  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  shop  one 
or  two  hours  per  day  for  six  months,  he  will  learn  the  trade.  Do 
seeing  apprentices  learn  their  trades  in  that  way?  Can  they  do 
it?  Our  pupils  do  not  do  much  in  the  shops  until  they  have 
received  such  literary  and  musical  education  as  we  think  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  as  will  suit  their  purposes.  We  then  put 
them  into  the  shops,  and  allow  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  their  tracle.  They  then  take  an  inter- 
est in  it;  and  their  attention  is  not  diverted  from  their  work 
to  other  things.  I  think  they  will  learn  as  much  in  six  months, 
devoting  their  whole  attention  to  it,  as  they  will  in  six  years,  giv- 
ing only  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  their  trade. 

These   are   my  honest  convictions.     I  think  our  difficulty  lies 
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here,  jaerhaps  as  much  as  in  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  not  a  want 
of  cajDacity  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  make  these  articles :  it  is  a  want 
of  that  ordinary  business-training  which  shall  make  men  of  the 
pupils,  and  enable  them  to  go  out  and  compete  with  others,  and 
buy  and  sell,  and  do  as  others  do.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
education,  so  far  as  conforming  to  the  education  of  the  seeing  is 
concerned,  as  applied  to  the  industrial  employments. 

Mr.  Patten,  —  I  should  like  to  recommend  a  work  which  will 
cover  a  large  portion  of  this  discussion,  if  not  the  whole.  I  have 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  con- 
vention, I  determined  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  and  actually  commenced  it: 
but,  early  in  the  present  year,  I  received  a  book  from  London, 
written  by  the  director  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  Blind,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Chapin,  which  I  read  with  very  great  interest,  and  then  threw 
my  manuscript  into  the  fire  ;  for  what  I  wished  to  say,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  was  so  much  better  said  in  this  book  than  I  could 
say  it,  that  I  determined  to  recommend  it.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  superintendent  and  teacher.  It  is  a  book  of  five 
hundi'ed  pages,  containing  a  large  amount  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  blind  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  treating  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness generally,  and  the  employment  of  the  blind,  both  male  and 
female.  It  si^ecifies  some  thirty  different  mechanical  trades  that 
have  been  pursued  successfully  by  blind  people,  and  gives  the  biog- 
raphies of  a  large  number  of  successful  blind  persons  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "Blindness  and  the  Blind," 
by  W.  Hancks  Levy.  The  price  is  seven  shillings  sterling;  and  it 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  here  terminated;  and  Mr.  Wait, 
for  the  Business  Committee,  reported  back  the  resolution  making 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  Association,  and  recommended 
its  adoption. 

Several  propositions  were  made  to  amend  the  resolution,  and 
considerable  discussion  took  place ;  but  finally  the  resolution  was 
again  passed  as  originally  reported  by  the  committee. 
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DR.   HOWE'S   REMARKS. 

Dr.  S.  G.  HoTVE  then  addressed  the  Association  substantially  as 
follows :  *  — 

I  crave  your  patient  attention  to  some  remarks  upon  the  history 
of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the  blind,  about  which  some  per- 
sons iDre^ent  seem  to  have  confused  ideas;  wliile  others  put  forth, 
before  this  Association  and  the  public,  preposterous  claims  to 
originahty  as  inventors. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  of  originality  there  is  about  the 
matter,  and  how  groundless  are  the  claims  of  anybody  to  have 
found  out  or  invented  any  thing  new  and  original  in  the  nature 
of  an  alphabet,  or  in  the  matter  of  printing  books  for  the  blind, 
allow  me  to  glance  back  at  the  bejjjinninjx  of  the  origin  of  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  beginning  of  various  systems  of  representing 
thought  and  feeling  by  visible  or  by  tangible  signs.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  instruction  of  mutes,  and 
is  not  unimportant  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

All  men  have,  in  virtue  of  their  very  organization,  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  known  to  others  their  sensations,  emotions, 
tl}0Ughts,  and  desires,  through  outward  signs  and  gestures  ;  but 
especiidly  through  the  vocal  organs,  by  sounds,  becaiase  all  nor- 
mally constituted  men  liave  a  special  sense,  that  of  hearing,  which 
adapts  them  to  the  cognizance  of  those  signs. 

Vocal  utterance  is  not  selected  by  men  as  one  out  of  many  pos- 
sible modes  of  intercommunication  ;  but  it  is  the  especial  one  in- 
dicated by  their  organization  and  disposition. 

Talkinij  is  as  much  the  result  of  an  instinct  as  walking.  It  is 
an  especial  human  faculty,  denied  to  lower  organizations. 

Men  of  congenital  abnormal  organizations,  as  those  born  deaf, 
attempt  to  express  themselves  by  vocal  utterance,  though  they 
cannot  hear  any  sounds,  even  those  which  they  themselves  make; 
which  is  proof  of  the  native  disposition  to  communicate  thoughts 
through  the  vocal  organs. 

Out  of  tlie  development  of  this  instinct  the  faculty  of  speech . 
grows  slowly,  from  mere  cries  to  the  most  subtle  and  refined  forms 

*  The  delays  in  printing  these  Proceedings,  occasioned  by  the  great  fire,  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  writiug  out  my  remarks,  with  some  additions  and  emenda- 
tions. —  s.  G.  H. 
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of  language.  And  it  is  probable,  that  long  after  men  had  arrived 
at  the  use  of  systematic  language  made  up  of  audible  signs  for 
outward  visible  things,  and  for  internal  emotions  and  thoughts, 
they  still  lacked  the  means  of  intercommunication  by  visible  signs. 
They  had  spoken  languages,  but  no  written  language.  A  thought, 
embodied  in  a  sentence,  was  uttered,  then  lost  forever.  To  pre- 
serve this  thought,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  men  devised 
visible  signs  for  the  audible  signs;  as  the  outline  of  a  bird  for  the 
sound  which  designated  a  bird,  that  is,  picture-writing,  or  ideo- 
graphic language.  Next,  probably,  came  symbolic  or  emblematic 
language,  which  was  a  sort  of  abbreviation  of  the  other;  a  part 
only  of  the  thing  intended  being  depicted. 

TIius  the  signs  became  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  In 
the  process  of  human  development,  these  visible  signs  became 
abbreviated  and  systematized. 

The  audible  or  vocal  sounds,  the  names  of  things  or  of  thoughts, 
could  hardly  have  been  simple  or  monosyllabic  utterances;  for  they 
would  have  been  too  multitudinous  for  any  human  memory. 
They  were,  doubtless,  composite,  or  polysyllabic. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  language,  the  ideographic 
and  syllabic  forms  were  supplanted  by  the  alphabetic.  Syllables 
were  observed  to  be  made  up  of  a  few  simple  primitive  vocal 
utterances,  or  sounds.  These  came  to  be  represented  by  particu- 
lar marks,  or  letters,  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  capable 
of  almost  infinite  multiplication  by  being  variously  combined. 
They  were  formed  into  syllables,  and  then  into  words;  which 
were  multiplied  as  the  language  was  enlarged  and  became  richer. 

Thus,  probably,  originated  the  alphabet ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  of  all  human  inventions.  Who  had  the  greatest  hand 
in  it,  is  not  known  :  but  if  Cadmus,  who  seems  to  have  first  in- 
troduced it  into  Greece,  did  what  old  historians  say  he  did,  then 
to  him  belongs  the  chief  merit ;  and  all  moderns  who  claim  any 
part  of  it,  even^to  that  of  inventing  an  alphabet  €or  the  blind,  try 
to  steal  what  belongs  to  him.  A  sort  of  stealing  too  common  in 
our  day. 

After  many  ages,  printing  diffused  its  blessings  so  widely  among 
men,  that  I'eading  came  to  be  among  the  necessaries  of  civilized 
life.  But  the  letters,  being  visible,  were  useless  to  the  blind. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  them  and  their  friends  to  contrive 
a  set  of  tangible  signs  for  the  names  of  things.     In  other  words, 
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to  render  the  common  visible  alphabet  a  tangible  one.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  hundreds  of  sucb,  the  memory  of  which  is  lost. 

We  find  mention  of  several  in  the  sixteenth  centurv;  amonsr 
them  one  made  by  two  blind  ladies  in  England,  who  taught  their 
nephew  (afterwards  Usher,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Ulster) 
to  read  by  movable  letters  made  of  wood. 

In  1640  one  Piei're  Moreau,  a  printer  in  Paris,  cast  some 
movable  characters  in  lead  for  the  blind,  but  made  no  progress 
towards  printing  books. 

About  the  same  time  an  interesting  attempt  to  teach  reading 
by  tangible  type  was  made  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
New  England. 

The  present  Robei't  C  Winthrop  kindly  furnishes  the  following 
memorandum  and  letters :  — 

"  Memorand  :  I  have  heard  my  Father  say,  y'  w"  tbey  came  first 
into  y?  Country,  they  brought  over  an  Old  Woman  who  was  Deafe  and 
Blind,  —  this  Old  Woman  Lived  at  Ipswich  in  New  England,  wT  my 
Grandfather  taught  her  to  Understand  any  thing  by  y?  Letters  cut  in 
Wood,  &  so  she  felt  them." 

The  above  is  copied  exactly  fiom  a  little  scrap  of  paper  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Winthrop,  the  grandfather  of  my  father.  He  was  the 
son  of  Chief  Justice  Wait  Still  Winthrop  ;  and  the  grandfather  to 
whom  he  refers  was  John  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  son  of 
the  first  governor  of  IMassachusetts.  The  writer  of  the  memorandum  was 
born  in  Connecticut  16  August,  1681  ;  and  died  in  England  1  August, 
1747.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  was  dedicated  to  him.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1632-3, 
and  lived  there  for  several  years. 

I  think  the  memorandum  must  have  been  written  in  England,  as  it 
designates  Ipswich  as  in  "  New  England ;  "  which  the  writer  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he'been  writing  in  New  England.  He  was  in  England 
from  1726  till  his  death.  Robert  C  Winturop. 

We  hear  also  of  letters  made  tangible  by  writing  with  a  gummy 
liquid,  and  throwing  fine  sand  upon  it,  which  w^ould  stick  when 
dry.  But  we  have  no  clear  and  reliable  account  of  any  attempts 
made  in  Europe  to  devise  a  tangible  and  useful  type  for  the  blind 
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earlier  than  the  mlcldleof  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  "Weissemberg, 
a  blind  man,  of  Manheini,  made  some  attempts  in  a  rude  way. 

But  a  most  interesting  story  is  given  of  a  German  girl  named 
Paradis,  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

She  early  manifested  brilliant  musical  talents,  and  was  carefully 
instructed,  partly  by  Weissemberg  himself.  She  devised  a  method 
of  marking  musical  notes  upon  cards  by  i^ricking  them  with  pins ; 
also  one  by  sticking  pins  into  a  large  pincushion,  and  feeling  the 
heads. 

It  appears  that  she  could  also  arrange  her  pins  in  such  wise 
as  to  represent  letters ;  and  kept  them  beside  her,  as  a  sort  of  writ- 
ing-desk. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  distinct  account 
of  her  ingenious  contrivances. 

She  was  taken  to  Paris  as  a  musical  prodigy,  and  her  salon  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  remarkable  men  who  made  Parisian 
society  so  brilliant. 

Among  them  came  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  who  had  already  become  in- 
terested in  the  blind,  and  had  occupied  himself  in  devising  methods 
for  their  instruction.  The  sight  of  the  notes  and  letters  repre- 
sented by  heads  of  pins  probably  suggested  to  him  the  device  of 
making  the  face  of  common  printing-type  so  high  and  sharp,  that, 
when  paper,  purposely  prepared  was  pressed  firmly  upon  them,  the 
letters  would  stand  in  such  strong  relief,  that  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  touch.  He  took  very  large  type  of  the  upper  and 
lower  case,  and  found  that  his  blind  friends  could  be  taught  to  read 
them  readily. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  blind  girl,  the  Abbe  Haiiy  hit 
upon  the  device  of  embossed  books  ;  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit 
oi  first  contriving,  and  of  carrying  into  practical  use,  our  present 
system  of  printing.  His  books  were  indeed  so  rude,  bulky,  and 
costly  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value  to  the  blind  at  large  ;  but 
he  first  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  attempt  to  print  books 
for  the  blind.  Moreover,  he  did  actually  print  some  ;  so  that  the 
claims  of  any  who  have  followed  his  example,  to  any  credit  as  origi- 
nal inventors,  grow  out  of  their  childish  vanity,  and  itch  for 
notoriety.* 

*  In  my  printed  Report  for  1845,  p.  43,  occurs  the  following:  "  The  method  of 
printing  with  raised  letters  was  invented  in  1784  by  the  Abbe'  Haiiy;  and  to  liim 
alone  belongs  the  whole  credit  of  the  invention." 
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And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  history  of  what  is  called  the 
Boston  type.  It  was  at  first  called  Dr.  Howe's  type;  but  I  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  that  name,  because,  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion, there  were  local  jealousies  in  different  institutions,  and  I  was 
too  eager  to  advance  the  work  of  getting  up  a  library  to  care  for 
such  trifles  as  who  should  have  the  credit  of  introducing  novel- 
ties. Excuse  me  if  I  now  dwell  unduly  upon  this  passage  in  the 
history  of  printing  for  the  blind;  and  consider  that  a  scurrilous 
pamphlet  has  been  distributed  here,  with  a  view  of  abusing  me  and 
perverting  historical  truth. 

The  first  is  unworthy  my  notice.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  occupy 
your  attention  with  any  thing  merely  personal  to  myself. 

Uut  the  second  is  an  attempt  to  pervert  the  historical  truth  of 
our  enterprise ;  and,  and  as  such,  should  be  repelled  :  because  the 
minutest  part  of  any  history  should  be  held  sacred. 

When  I  inspected  the  European  schools,  forty  years  ago,  the 
books  and  apparatus  were  so  rude,  bulky,  and  costly,  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless  to  the  blind  at  large.  A  public  institution  alone 
could  afford  to  own,  or  even  to  house  them. 

The  print  used  in  France  was  so  large  and  sprawling,  that  but  few 
letters  could  be  put  upon  a  page.     The  paper  was  like  pasteboard. 

The  Scotch  books  were  more  compact;  but  the  characters  were  not 
shaped  like  the  common  print,  and  therefore  not  legible  to  the  eye. 

A  book  of  the  size  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  French 
mode,  would  fill  nine  large  folio  volumes,  and  would  cost  over  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  Bible,  of  course,  would  have  cost  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  have  filled  about  forty  volumes. 

The  German  books  were  quite  as  costly  and  bulky.^  Both,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  conforming  in  shape  to  the  common 
letter,  and  being  legible  to  the  eye. 

The  subject  had  been  taken  up  in  Scotland  a  few  years  before. 
Mr.  AUston  adopted  an  angular  cliaracter,  and  printed  a  few  books; 
the  expense  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  alone  cost  a  pound  slevYing,  — five  dollars  in  gold. 

Mr.  Lucas  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  devised  a  phonographic  character; 
Mr.  Freer  of  London,  a  stenographic  character;  Dr.  Fry  adopted 
the  Roman  character,  &g. 

In  the  Report  of  this  institution  for  1845,  it  is  said,  "  It  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  painful,  to  witness  the  contest  for  the  lienor 
of  inventing  these  ditt'erent  methods,  and   for  the  introduction   of 
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the  books  printed  according  to  each  of  them ;  because  it  was,  in 
reality,  only  tearing  Haiiy's  invention  into  so  many  diiFerent  pieces, 
and  liolding  up  the  fragments  as  a  proof  that  the  possession  of  one 
of  them  conferred  the  title  of  originality  and  merit  upon  the 
possessor." 

Parties  were  formed,  and  societies  were  organized,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  method  which  different  persons  supposed 
must  be  the  best,  because  they  saw  and  knew  the  blind  could  read 
by  it,  but  did  not  know  that  they  could  read  by  any  method  which 
presented  a  fair,  tangible  letter,  and  because  they  knew  very  little 
about  the  merits  of  the  other  methods. 

But,  clumsy  and  costly  as  the  books  were,  very  few  of  them  could 
be  had  at  any  price.  All  that  had  been  printed  in  Europe  hardly 
amounted  to  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  the 
size  of  the  New  Testament. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the  blind  in 
1832;  and  so  little  progress  had  been  made  in  it  during  the  fifty 
years  since  Haiiy  printed  his  first  books,  that  it  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a  failure. 

The  school  apparatus  of  the  Parisian  institution,  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope, was  equally  made  imperfect  and  costly.  The  maps  were 
made  by  pasting  wire  or  cords  on  the  outlines  or  boundaries  and 
the  mountains,  on  a  common  map,  and  then  pasting  another  copy 
of  the  same  map  over  the  first,  and  pressing  it  down  so  that  the 
impression  could  be  felt. 

The  numerical  and  algebraic  signs  were  equally  unsatisfactory  ; 
the  ten  digits' being  represented  by  as  many  tangible  signs.  The 
whole  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  books,  needed  revolutionizing. 
From  being  enormously  bulky,  clumsy,  and  costly,  they  must  be 
made  compact,  clear,  and  cheap.  At  this  enterprise  I  went  to  work 
forty  years  ago,  and  have  not  done  working  yet. 

After  some  study,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion, — 

First,  That  the  letters  and  characters  to  be  adopted  in  element- 
ary instruction  of  the  blind  should  conform  in  shape  so  nearly  to 
those  in  common  use,  as  to  be  cognizable  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by 
the  touch. 

Second^  That  they  should  be  reduced  in  bulk,  by  cutting  off  all 
flourishes  and  unnecessary  parts,  to  the  minimum  size  in  which 
they  could  be  distinguished  by  blind  persons  who  have  ordinary 
delicacy  of  touch. 
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Thirds  That  we  must  wait  for  the  contrivance  of  a  system  of 
arbitrary  stenographic  characters  which  would  represent  sounds  in 
the  minimum  space  cognizable  by  touch,  and  use  this  system  for 
printing  all  books,  beyond  the  elementary  ones  used  in  instruction. 

On  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  I  determined  to  use  no 
capitals  :  because,  first,  it  seemed  unnecessary  and  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  use  fifty-two  characters,  when  twenty-six  would  suffice, 
merely  to  conform  to  a  fashion  of  commencing  sentences  with  a 
capital, — -a  fashion  which  may  change  to-morrow;  second,  be- 
cause it  wasted  precious  space. 

The  letters  so  reduced  stand  this  day  as  they  stood  in  my 
MSS.  before  I  knew  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  or  had  put  any  mechanic 
to  work. 

These  cardinal  and  sound  principles  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  since  made  :  and  I  adopted  and 
made  them  known,  before  looking  about  for  any  practical  mechanic 
to  carry  them  into  practice ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  talking  to  persuade  people  that  this  revolution  could  be 
effected,  and  books  made  cheap  and  compact  enough  for  practical 
use,  before  they  would  give  any  money  towards  it. 

Having  procured  some  funds,  and  promises  of  more,  I  hired  an 
ingenious  young  mechanic  named  S.  P.  Ruggles,  and  set  him  to 
work ;  he  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  and  not 
knowing  even  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  hired  him  upon  my 
own  responsibility ;  and  he  made  out  his  bills  to  me  individually, 
beginning  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

He  worked  under  my  general  direction  for  several  years,  dis- 
playing great  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  improving  all  the  models 
set  before  him.  He  left,  partly  because  I  could  not  meet  his 
increasing  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  partly  from  a  circum- 
stance in  his  private  life  which  he  may  remember. 

During  all  these  years,  he,  and  another  mechanic  named  Haskell 
(whom  the  brethren  of  the  craft  considered  his  superior),  were  of 
great  use  in  contriving  and  executing  processes  for  improving  the 
apparatus.  But  he  originated  no  new  idea,  and  invented  nothing 
in  the  true  sense  of  invention,  unless  modifying  and  improving 
rat-traps,  pepper-boxes,  and  the  like,  can  be  called  inventions. 
He  merely  devised  mechanical  means  of  carrying  out  the  plans 
which  I  gave  to  him.  He  was,  in  that  particular  enterprise,  the 
hand  of  my  brain.     His  leaving  me  (to  seek  and  find  his  fortune) 
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made  no  difference  whatever.  The  work  went  on  as  I  could  find 
the  means;  and  has  so  continued  until  the  amount  of  matter 
printed  at  our  office  exceeds,  I  believe,  all  that  has  been  printed 
by  all  the  other  presses  in  the  world  put  together. 

His  present  pretension  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  im- 
provement is  simply  an  afterthought.  If  he  had  had  any  such  in 
those  days,  he  would  surely  have  claimed  the  medal  given  in  1835 
to  this  Institution,  by  his  own  brethren  of  the  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, for  "  Books  printed  for  the  Blind,"  without  any  mention  of 
his  name  whatever. 

After  thirty  years'  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  re-appears  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  claims 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  cause,  to  which  so  many 
of  us  have  been  patiently  and  persistently  devoted.  He  con- 
demns me,  because  people  generally,  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
maxim.  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  ("  Who  does  a  thing  by 
another  does  it  himself"),  ascribe  to  me  credit  which  he  claims  to 
belong  to  him.  If  I  may  compare  small  things  with  great  ones, 
Mr.  Ruggles's  claim  is  very  like  what  would  have  been  a  claim  of 
the  sailing-master  of  Columbus's  ship  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
because  he  steered  the  craft,  although  he  did  not  know  the  object 
of  the  voyage. 

His  assumptions  and  pretensions  to  have  been  an  originator,  or 
even  an  inventor,  in  this  line,  are  delusions  of  his  old  age.  Sup- 
posing them  to  be  honest,  they  grow,  perhaps,  out  of  the  common 
and  ridiculous  desire  which  some  mechanics  and  working-people 
have  to  set  themselves  up  for  more  than  they  really  are ;  being 
unconscious  of,  or  dissatisfied  with,  the  honor  of  honest  work,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  truly  honorable. 

Some  mechanics  who  make  any  little  change  in  machinery,  as 
substituting  a  toggle-joint  for  a  screw,  claim  some  kind  of  title  to 
distinction  ;  and,  if  they  become  rich,  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  and 
bribe  for  it. 

The  barber  must  be  an  artist,  and  call  his  shaving-shop  an 
emporium;  the  tailor  calls  himself  a  merchant-tailor;  the  cook 
becomes  a  professor  of  gastronomy;  while  the  contriver  of  an 
apple-corer  assumes  to  be  an  inventor ;  and  the  like. 

Real  inventors  must  have  high  mental  power.  But  they  are 
very  rare.  You  may  count  those  of  each  generation  on  your  five 
fingers.     But  mere  contrivers,  men  who  adapt  existing  mechanical 
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arrangements  to  new  pui-poses,  may  be  men  of  small  mental 
calibre ;  and,  if  you  look  into  the  Museum  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  you  will  find  that  their  name  is  Legion. 

The  difference  between  an  inventor  and  a  contriver  is  like  that 
between  a  mathematician  and  a  cipherer.  Boys  of  common 
mental  calibre  may  whittle  out  new-fangled  water-wheels ;  and  so 
they  may  work  hard  sums.  Zerah  Colburn  was  a  great  cipherer, 
and  nothing  else.  La  Place  was  a  mathematician,  and  great  all 
around. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  cherishes  an  innocent  delusion  that  he  is  a 
great  inventor,  and  has  originated  some  ideas,  or  invented  some 
things  of  great  use  to  the  blind,  which  would  not  have  existed 
without  him. 

For  every  hour's  work  Avhich  he  did  thirty  years  ago  he  was 
paid  his  own  price  in  cash :  for  what  he  promises  to  do  towards 
helping  the  cause  of  the  blind,  he  shall  be  paid  in  gratitude  and 
praise ;  and  I  will  contribute  my  full  share  thereof  when  I  see  the 
fruition  of  the  promises. 

Such  was  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the 
blmd  at  this  institution,  and  such  the  part  which  Mr.  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles and  other  mechanics  played  in  it. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  work  has 
been  continued  under  difficulties  Avhich  were  sometimes  disheart- 
ening. 

This  institution  had  no  funds  for  the  enterprise,  and  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  begging  it  from  other  sources.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  support  from  kindred 
institutions,  and  from  friends  of  the  blind  in  other  places.  I 
printed  and  stereotyped  the  whole  Bible  for  the  first  time  in  any 
language,  and  more  than  a  score  of  valuable  secular  books. 
Everybody  praised  them.  Nobody  pretended  that  the  blind  could 
not  read  them  ;  but  still  very  few  could  be  sold,  even  at  less  than 
cost  prices. 

At  the  same  time  earnest  ap])eals  were  made  to  the  public 
for  funds  for  aiding  new  enterprises,  and  establishing  new  printing- 
offices  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  of  England. 

It  seems  certain,  that  if,  twenty  years  ago,  after  our  books  were 
known  and  used  by  every  institution  in  this  country,  there  had 
been  a  general  and  generous  co-operation  to  multijily  them,  the 
l)lind  would  now  have  at  their  fingers'  ends  nearly  five  hundred 
volumes  of  valuable  works. 
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But,  unfortunately,  a  pitiful  jealousy  blocked  the  way.  A  pes- 
tilent itch  for  notoriety,  either  j)ersonal  or  institutional,  was  engen- 
dered. 

Some  societies  and  institutions  exploitered  the  public  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  by  calling  for  means  of  printing  in  their  own 
pet  type  ;  ignoring  the  fact  that  books  already  existed  in  a  cheaper 
form  than  new  ones  could  be  printed  by  their  type. 

Individuals  have  done  far  worse.  A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  it  lies  bur- 
ied in  trustees'  napkins  ;  some  of  it  has  been  Sherroded  (Amer- 
ican superintendents  and  teachers  know  the  meaning  of  that 
infamous  word)  ;  some  of  it  has  fed  and  clad  agents  and  solicit- 
ors ;  a  little,  a  very  little,  has  been  devoted  to  printing  little, 
very  little,  things  dignified  by  the  name  of  books. 

It  is  a  sad  record ;  but  loyalty  to  truth  demands  that  it  should  be 
made. 

This  enterprise  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  beautiful  one  :  but 
its  fair  record  has  some  blots ;  and  some  of  those,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
were  made  by  blind  men. 

There  has  been  some  trickery,  either  to  get  reputation  or  to  get 
money;  and  one  is  about  as  bad  as  the  other. 

I  am  glad  that  the  character  of  no  public  institution  has  suffered 
in  this  matter.  As  for  this  one,  there  stand  the  editions  of 
printed  books,  the  stereotyped  plates,  and  the  valuable  printing- 
office,  to  speak  for  themselves.  Every  dollar  raised,  from  what- 
ever source,  has  been  paid  into  the  general  treasury,  and  paid 
out  for  printing  only  upon  the  certificates  of  regular  auditors. 

It  is,  doubtless,  so  with  the  other  institutions.  Those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  which  have 
given  to  the  blind  several  valuable  and  welcome  books,  are  above 
suspicion. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  era.  Fresh  interest  has  been  awa- 
kened in  England  about  printing  for  the  blind.  Several  able  and 
good  men  have  taken  up  the  matter.  They  have  enlisted  the 
ingenuity  of  British  mechanics,  Who,  without  making  preposterous 
claims  to  have  invented  any  thing,  send  us  here,  this  day,  speci- 
mens of  embossed  work,  especially  maps  for  the  blind,  superior  in 
most  respects  to  those  just  finished  by  Mr.  Ruggles  and  those 
made  at  this  institution.  We  thank  them,  and  will  try  to  improve 
upon  them. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  make  a  strong  effort  to  multiply 
embossed  books.  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  arguing  about 
the  best  method.  That  which  will  give  us  most  books  is  best. 
Exact  uniformity  of  character  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

Send  us  new  books,  valuable  books,  not  mere  tracts  and  cate- 
chisms; and  I  answer  for  it,  our  pupils  will  read  them  in  whatever 
character  they  may  be  printed.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  books 
as  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Pope's  "Essay,"  "Combe  on  the 
Constitution  of  Man,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  a  dozen 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  articles  in  the  eight  vol- 
umes of  our  Cyclopedia,  would  have  been  unread  by  our  pupils  if 
printed  in  the  character  of  Moon,  or  Fry,  or  Allston,  or  any  other 
man  ? 

And  yet  our  English  friends  have  been  crying  for  books  in  the 
characters  which  they  favor,  without  availing  themselves  to  any 
considerable  extent  of  ours. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  several  printing-offices,  at  least  let 
us  keep  them  actively  at  woi'k.  Oar  pupils  and  graduates  will  read 
all  the  books  you  offer  us,  if  the  matter  is  worth  reading. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  to  the  directors  of  British  and  American 
institutions,  We  offer  to  you  our  books  at  less  than  actual  cost ;  or 
we  will  exchange  with  you  for  books  that  you  may  print,  thousand 
ems  for  thousand  ems.  Send  us  new  books,  and  our  pupils  will 
read  them. 

And  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  whose  wealth  makes  him,  as  it  were,  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  I  would  say  very  earnestly.  You  are  a  child- 
less old  man.  Adopt  the  blind  as  your  children.  Feed  them  with 
the  bread  of  knowledge.  Lay  up  a  huge  store  of  it  for  future  gen- 
erations. Don't  stand  shilly-shallying  any  longer.  You  have 
talked  for  two  years  of  what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  have  ex- 
cited great  expectations,  which  have,  perhaps,  prevented  efforts 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  made.  Give  us  the  fruit  of 
promise. 

The  precious  time  passes,  and  the  blind  hunger,  not  for  promises, 
but  for  books.  Do  not  require  conditions.  Don't  ask  this  Conven- 
tion and  these  superintendents  to  give  you  the  monopoly  of  printing 
for  the  several  institutions.  They  cannot  do  it  if  they  would  ;  they 
ought  not  to  do  it  if  they  could.  It  would  be  an  unworthy 
action;  and  all  your  wealth,  were  it  that  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind, 
cannot  tempt  them. 
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The  enterprise  is  too  important  to  be  left  dependent  upon  the 
life,  the  health,  the  whim,  of  an  individual. 

Above  "all,  don't  belittle  the  enterprise  by  little  acts.  Don't 
stoop  to  entertainment  of  committees  at  your  hotel  to  court  their 
favor. 

Don't  try  to  buy  the  influence  of  honest  agents  in  behalf  of 
your  plans  by  gifts  of  money,  which  it  does  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, become  you  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

And,  finally,  don't  be  uneasy  about  rewards  in  shape  of  reputa- 
tion, but  catch  moral  inspiration  from  the  grandness  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  act  generously,  without  regard  to  what  men  may  say  or 
think.  A  library  for  the  blind  will  be  a  great  monument;  and 
you  can  build  it. 

Be  not  anxious  about  the  name  it  shall  bear.  You  may  be  sure 
that  all  of  us  here,  and  that  all  the  blind,  and  posterity,  will  say, 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat!  and  will  write  your  name  topmost,  if 
there  it  shall  belong. 


Mr.  Chapin.  —  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  which  it  may  be  intru- 
sive for  me  to  say,  because  I  have  no  authority  from  the  Conven- 
tion to  speak  upon  this  subject.  I  think  highly,  of  course,  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Ruggles  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  blind,  by 
which  to  cheapen  the  printing,  and  to  furnish  apparatus ;  but  I 
believe  I  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  last  allusion,  that  I  regret 
very  much,  as  do  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
(although  I  am  not  authorized  to  make  any  expression  for  others), 
that  Mr.  Ruggles  should  Iiave  made  any,  allusion  in  that  pamphlet 
to  difficulties  or  differences  between  himself  and  a  gentleman  for 
whom  we  all  feel  a  high  respect.  We  regret  and  deplore  it.  It 
had  better  have  been  left  out.  We  did  not  want  any  personali- 
ties interpolated  there:  we  do  not  want  them  at  all.  I  think 
I  may  confidently  say  that  those  things  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  present. 

Mr.  Ruggles.  —  In  reference  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  pam- 
phlet, they  were  simply  explanatory  as  to  who  and  what  I  was. 
As  I  was  undoubtedly  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  proposition  was  made,  I  wanted  them  to  understand  what 
capacity  I  had  to  do  what  I  promised  to  do.  I  did  not  want 
them  to  have   any  apprehension  that  I  was  another  Mr.  Sherrod, 
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who  conld  make  any  story  read  plausibly:  I  merely  wanted  to 
show  what  I  had  done. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Howe  for  speaking  of  me  as  an 
"ingenious  mechanic."  I  glory  in  the  name,  and  always  did  ;  and, 
if  in  any  way  I  can  benefit  the  blind,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Many  of  those  remarks  in  the  pamphlet  were  called  out  by  what 
had  been  said  before.  I  took  the  advice  of  some  friends  who 
thought  it  was  necessary  I  should  make  the  statements  I  did,  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  the 
pamphlet  was  addressed.  If  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  I  should  have  said  nothing. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  seven  o'clock. 

Evening  Sessiost. 

The  Association  met  again  for  its  final  session  soon  after  seven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
sessions;  and  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Kn"App.  —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  pressure 
of  business  at  this  time,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  topics 
that  many  members  would  be  glad  to  have  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed which  have  not  been  considered,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  board  of  officers  have  filled  their  positions  so 
short  a  time  and  so  successfully,  I  move  that  we  re-elect  the 
several  officers  who  are  now  serving,  together  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Babcock,  and  the  question 
put  by  Mr.  Knapp ;  when  it  was  carried,  and  the  following  officers 
unanimously  re-elected :  — 

President.  —  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord. 

Vice-Presidents.  —  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe  ;  W.  H.  CiiuRCnMAN,  x\.M. 
Oorresponding  Secretary.  —  W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary.  —  W.  D.  Williams. 
Treasurer.  —  F.  D.  Morrison. 

Executive  Committee.  —  W.  B.  W.mt,  T.  II.  Littlk,  W.  II.CiiuRcn- 
MAN,  J.  M.  Sturtevaxt,  and  H.  R.  Foster. 

Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Churchman"  declining  to  serve  upon  the 
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committee,  their  resignations  were  accepted,  and  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Smead  and  S.  A.  Kxapp  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Mr,  Wait.  —  Tlie  Executive  Committee  beg  to  rej)ort  that  they 
have  had  under  consideration  tlie  resolution  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  report  the  same  back  with  some  amendments,  and  recommend 
their  adoption. 

The  resolutions  as  amended  will  read  as  follow  :  — 

Resolved,  First,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
some  months  in  advance  of  any  se.ssiou  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  infor- 
mation or  suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Ast"Ociation  at  its 
approaching  session  from  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions. 

Second,  That  frv)ra  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  he  before 
them,  the  committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion, and  arrange  as  far  as  possible  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  superintendents  in  advance  of  the 
session. 

Third,  That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures,  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  any  wise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  parsons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  debate. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  that  they  had  had  under 
consideration  the  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  perfect  arrangements  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  and 
also  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chapin  in  relation  to  a  Publishing- 
Committee  ;  and  reported  the  following :  — 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Convention  of 
1871  to  consult  with  Mr.  Ruggles  be  discharged  in  accordance  with 
their  request. 

Second,  That  the  President,  Yice-Presidents,  Corresponding  and  Re- 
cording Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  be  hertby  appointed  a  committee  in  behalf  of  this 
Association,  with  power  to  receive  any  funds  or  property  which  Mr.  S.  P. 
E.UGGLES  of  Boston  may  see  tit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  said  committee, 
in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  America,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  generous  purposes 
which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  have  in  view;  and  that  the  said  committee  shall 
have  power  to  receive  funds  or  property  from  any  other  person  or  from  any 
incorporated  body,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  practical  co-operation  of  the  American  Printing-House  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Pattex.  —  I  would  ask  if  it  is   understood  that  this  com- 
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inittee  shall  have  power  to  have  books  printed  before  we  meet 
again.     I  avouIcI  like  to  know  definitely  about  that. 

Mr,  Wait.  —  This  committee,  as  I  understand  it  (and  I  believe 
it   is   the   understanding  of  the  Business  Committee),  will  be  a 
committee  to  consult  with  Mr.  Ruggles  with  regard  to  publishing ; 
to  hear  what  the  American  Printing-House  have  done ;  to  take 
what  they  have  done,  transmit  it  to  the  several  institutions,  and 
get  a  vote  of  the  several  institutions  upon  it,  ay  or  no,  as  to  the 
practicability   of    the   thing   proposed;    to    inform   Mr.   Ruggles 
thereof,  and,  if  the  vote  is  favorable  to  it,  to  ask  Mr.  Ruggles  to 
proceed,  with  such  degree  of  caution,  of  course,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  orders  of  the  different  institutions  ;  if  he  has  apparatus  of 
any  kind,  to  put  that  into  the  hands  of  the  institutions,  get  a  vote 
of  the  institutions,  and  report  the  result  to  Mr.  Ruggles;  and  in 
that  way  bring  the  work  he  has  in  view  to  a  focus,  and  give  the 
institutions  the  benefit  of  what  he  is  doing;  and,  if  he  has  any 
funds  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  legally  to  receive  and  hold  those  funds,  or 
property  of  any  kind;  and  do  any  thing  Avhich  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  his  purposes  to  a  practical  result  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  of  the  country;  and  also,  with  reference  to  the  American 
Printing-PIouse,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.     I  do  not 
know  that  the  committee  would  have  authority  to  give  an  order 
for  books,  because  we  are  not  the  Association :  but  we  can  find 
out  what  the  Printing-House  propose  to  do ;  and  if  they  have  any 
thing  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  desire  to  work 
with   Mr.  Ruggles,  the  committee  will  afibrd   a  medium  through 
which  they  may  work,  and  work  together,  and  not  work  in  contra- 
riety to  each  other.     The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  bring  both 
of  these  interests  to  bear  at  once  practically  if  possible,  and  give 
the  blind  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Churchmax.  —  I  might  add,  under  the  control  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  committee. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  com- 
mittee can  order  no  books,  unless  they  expect  to  pay  for  them 
themselves.  They  cannot  order  any  books  for  which  this  Associa- 
tion or  the  institutions  can  possibly  be  held  responsible.  They 
can  only  ascertain  what  persons  propose  to  do,  get  their  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  various  superintendents,  get  a  vote  as  to  the 
])r.u'ticability  of  what  is  offered  ;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Ruggles  should 
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see  fit  to  print  in  Choctaw,  and  a  majority  of  the  institutions  say 
that  is  what  they  want,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  him  go  on 
and  print  in  that  way.  We  expect,  of  course,  that  he  will  do  good 
work. 

Mr.  B.  B.  HuNTOOX,  of  the  Kentucky  Institution.  —  In  refer- 
ence to  the  American  Printing-Mouse  for  the  Blind,  I  desire  to 
say  that  the  trustees  of  that  institution  directed  me  to  state  to  the 
meeting  that  they  wish  to  place  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  this  Association ;  that  they  desire  to  form  a  partner- 
ship, as  it  were,  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  are  all  working,  in 
which  you  should  furnish  the  influence,  and  they  should  furnish  the 
capital  to  the  extent  of  their  treasury.  They  are  single-minded 
in  the  matter:  of  course  I  need  not  say  that  to  you.  It  was 
their  intention  to  make  a  proposition  for  a  united  effort  for  Con- 
gressional aid.  It  was  also  their  intention  to  propose  to  you  that 
you  should  elect  five  additional  trustees  from  your  number  to 
direct  their  operations;  that  no  book  should  be  printed  except  such 
as  you  should  recommend.  But  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  all 
these  matters.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Chapin,  they  concluded 
simply  to  ask  of  you  a  list  of  books  from  which  you  would  like  to 
have  us  select.  We  have  money  given  to  us  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  which  we  must  use,  which  we  are  bound  to  use.  We 
have  had  help  also  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  from  other 
States.  The  main  cost  in  printing  a  book  is  in  setting  up  the  type. 
We  have  to  set  up  one  book,  at  least,  because  we  are  bound  to  use 
the  money  which  has  been  given  us  for  that  purpose  ;  and  we  wish 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  proposition  is,  simply,  that 
you  shoiild  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  text-books  on  which  we  may 
go  to  work  at  once,  because  we  are  ready  to  commence  operations. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Business  Committee  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Wait  also  reported  back  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr- 
Parker  in  relation  to  discipline,  and  moved  that  half  an  hour  be 
devoted  to  its  discussion.     Carried. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Mr.  Parker.  —  I  Avould  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  and  scope  .of  the  resolution. 
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I  found,  on  tnking  charge  of  the  Knnsns  Institution,  that  there 
was,  very  propei'ly,  gi'ent  sympathy  for  the  blind,  —  a  fact  wliich  I 
knew  in  general  before,  but  did  not  iully  appreciate.  I  found, 
however,  that  that  sympatliy  had,  in  many  respects,  become  mor- 
bid, and  that  it  affected  more  particularly  the  disciphne  which  we 
should  administer  in  the  institution.  I  found  that  there  was  a 
settled  dislike  on  the  part  of  many  of  tlie  public  to  the  infliction 
of  punisliment  on  the  pupils ;  and  I  asked  my  board  of  trustees 
what  punishment  we  should  mete  out  to  refractory  pu])ils  if  we 
had  them.  They  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make.  Some 
thought  Ave  might  shut  a  pupil  up  in  a  room  !  I  have  understood 
that  in  some  institutions  they  send  them  to  bed,  and  in  others 
deprive  them  of  their  dinner.  I  asked  one  of  our  trustees,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  this  matter,  if  it  would  do  to  deprive 
them  of  their  meals.  He  thought  not;  and  the  question  occurred 
to  me  seriously,  What  shall  we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  dis- 
cipline them  ?  How  can  we  control  a  pupil?  Suppose  I  have  a 
refractory  pupil  who  will  not  do  what  I  want  him  to  do.  I  see  in 
that  pupil  something  good  ;  there  is  a  germ  there;  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  developed  into  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
for  I  find  that  some  of  the  girls  are  the  hardest  to  get  on  with. 
Now,  what  shall  I  do?  Here  is  a  practical  question.  The  school 
has  commenced ;  and  there  is  a  pupil  who  will  not  obey  the 
superintendent,  the  matron,  or  the  teachers.  What  shall  I  do? 
Shall  I  expel  that  pupil,  and  send  him  home,  or  send  him  to  bed, 
or  deprive  him  of  a  meal? 

I  have  taken  this  view  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  have  carried  it 
out  in  the  discipline  which  I  have  administered,  —  that  I  shall 
employ  all  the  discipline  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  insubor- 
dination or  crime,  or  any  tiling  of  ihe  kind,  in  the  institution  ; 
tliat  I  shall  employ  every  means  to  disci]iline  a  pupil  that  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  that  pupil  into  manhood  or  womanhood  :  and 
I  believe  that  is  the  true  position. 

Question.  —  What  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Pakker.  —  Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  private  judgment. 
Whatever  the  superintendent  shall  determine,  if  it  be  cor[)oral 
punishment,  administer  it.  I  had  a  boy  wilh  whom  I  had  had 
ti'ouble,  Avhose  father  and  mother  took  liis  part,  and  made  con- 
siderable difficulty.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  ])unish  the  boy, 
and  I  shook  him  up  pi'elty  well  one  day.     He  wrote   home   to   his 
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father;  and  his  father,  instead  of  writing  to  the  boy,  as  I  supposed 
he  would,  wrote  to  me.  I  wrote  back,  exph^ining  the  whole  mat- 
ter. I  told  him  how  it  was,  and  said,  "If  you  want  to  take  the 
boy  out  of  school,  do  so.  He  has  made  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ; 
but,  if  he  is  to  remain  in  the  school,  he  must  be  under  the  disci- 
pline and  control  of  the  school."  The  father  at  once  coincided  ; 
said  that  was  riiiht:  lie  did  not  want  to  take  him  out  of  school ; 
he  wanted  liim  to  remain,  lie  told  me  to  explain  it  to  the  boy.  I 
called  the  boy  to  the  office,  and  read  the  letters,  and  he  was  sub- 
dued at  once  ;  wept  freely  ;  told  me  he  was  very  sorry  ;  and  I  had  a 
talk  with  him  then  that  went  to  his  heart.  I  told  him  wliat  a  life 
he  had  been  leading;  that  his  best  friends  were  the  su])erintend- 
ent,  the  matron,  and  the  teachers ;  that  they  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  for  him,  but  were  willing  to  labor  and  pray  for  him,  and  help 
him  on.  He  said  he  knew  it ;  that  he  had  been  a  bad  boy  ;  and 
turned  right  round,  and  has  been  a  very  good  boy  since. 

I  think  there  should  be  no  morbid  sympathy  iu  such  cases.  I 
think  we  should  treat  blind  pupils,  mutatis  mutandis  (I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  it  any  better  than  that),  as  we  would  seeing 
pupils ;  that  we  should  not  regard  this  morbid  sympathy  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupils;  that  the  development  of  the  boy's  man- 
hood and  the  girl's  womanhood  which  is  latent  in  the  pupil  should 
be  the  controlling  motive  in  the  superintendent  and  in  the  teacher, 
and  that  that  should  be  developed  at  all  hazards;  that  we  should 
use  all  the  means  necessary  to  develop  this  character  in  the  pupil: 
and  I  believe  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man  will  justify  us 
in  doing  so.  I  think  this  Association  ought  to  take  a  position 
on  this  matter ;  that  some  expression  should  apo  forth  from  this 
body  of  educators  that  should  in  some  way  educate  the  people  to 
a  different  stand-point,,  that  we  may  go  forward  with  our  institu- 
tions without  this  constant  blocking  of  the  wheels,  and  constant 
interference  with  the  course  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Notes.  —  If  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  law-abiding 
citizens,  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  in  our  schools,  and 
especially  in  these  institutions,  —  for  they  are  little  communities  by 
themselves,  —  law-abiding  children.  I  consider,  that  in  a  little  com- 
munity like  an  institution  of  this  sort,  where  these  children  are 
assembled,  usually  under  the  management  of  one  superintendent 
or  one  general  manager,  we  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
developing  good  citizens  when  we  carry  out  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline as  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 
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There  are  three  or  four  branches  of  this  subject  which  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider.  Accepting  the  principle 
that  "order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  order  must  be  preserved  in 
every  such  little  community.  Now,  in  maintaining  order  and  dis- 
cipline, there  must  be  rules.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wisdom 
of  every  manager  or  superintendent  is  manifested  in  making  just 
as  few  laws  or  regulations  as  possible.  I  have  sometimes  seen  in- 
stances where  directors,  intending  to  do  a  good  thing,  intending 
to  co-operate  with  the  head  of  the  institution,  have  erred,  in  my 
judgment,  by  making  a  long  list  of  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  the  household.  I  question  the  usefulness  of  such 
minute  details. 

Now,  the  question  is,  having  prescribed  certain  rules,  shall  the 
superintendent  be  the  individual  to  see  that  those  rules  are  carried 
out, and  inflict  punishment,  whatever  that  punishment  may  be?  or 
shall  he  delegate  the  authority  to  the  teachers,  so  far  as  they  may 
have  the  control  of  the  children  in  the  schoolroom  during  the 
hours  of  school?  Or,  if  they  are  on  duty  during  the  hours  of  recre- 
ation and  play,  shall  they  be  the  individuals  to  see  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  properly  observed  ?  Or,  if  they  are  not  to 
do  that,  how  much  authority,  if  any,  shall  be  delegated  to  the 
teachers?  This  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance.  I 
know  of  some  instances  where  teachers  have  not  always  shown 
good  judgment  in  such  matters.  Shall  the  matter  of  discipline  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  ?  or  to  what  extent 
may  he  transfer  his  authority  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
institution  ? 

Another  questioji  is,  Shall  it  be  always  understood  in  these 
institutions  practically,  so  to  speak,  that  Solomon  made  a  mistake 
in  enjoining  the  use  of  the  rod  when  he  said,  "  Spare  the  rod, 
and  spoil  the  child  "  ?  In  other  words,  shall  corporal  punishment 
be  known  to  be  entirely  ignored  in  institutions  of  this  kind? 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  this  subject.     Is  it  desirable  that 

the  superintendent  of  such   an    institution    shall   have   power  to 

expel   a   pupil,  or  simply  to    temporarily  suspend?  or  shall  such 

authority  rest  solely  in  the  board  of  directors  ?     This  is  a  ques- 

•  tion  of  considerable  importance. 

Then'here  is  another  question  :  If  the  superintendent  is  to  be 
permitted  to  use  the  rod,  shall  any  one  else  use  it  ?  I  have  known 
of  instances  where  difficulty  has  arisen  on  this  point.     I  should  be 
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very  2;lad  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  experience 
would  throw  a  little  light  on  this  subject  in  its  different  bearings. 
How  far  shall  we  carry  discipline?  And,  when  we  consider  that 
question,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  most  of  the  States,  there 
is  only  one  school  for  the  education  of  these  children ;  and,  if  a 
pupil  is  dismissed  or  expelled  from  an  institution,  in  all  probability 
that  puts  an  end  to  his  education  so  far  as  an  institution  is  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  afford  to  hazard  the  good  order  and  success 
of  an  institution  by  the  presence  of  one  evil-disposed  jDerson ;  and 
yet  I  should  with  great  reluctance  shut  out  a  pupil  entirely  from 
the  institution,  or  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors  to  do  so. 
I  should  feel  that  I  was  deciding  the  matter  of  his  education  at 
once  in  a  summary  manner. 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions  as  points  of  vital  importance,  in 
the  settlement  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  those  present  who  are 
wiser  and  have  had  more  experience  than  myself  can  render  sub- 
stantial assistance  by  suggesting  the  proper  course  to  be  pui'sued. 

Mr.  Chuechma^s".  —  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  more  than  a 
moment.  I  thought  the  practice  of  the  different  institutions,  if  it 
were  mentioned,  might  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
meet  Mr.  Noyes's  views. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  rules,  I  will  say,  that,  with  some 
thirty  years'  experience  in  the  conduct  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
I  never  wrote  a  rule  in  my  life,  and  never  expect  to  write  one,  for 
the  guidance  of  pupils.  My  rule  with  them,  and  the  principle 
which  I  try  to  inculcate,  is,  to  ask  themselves  the  question  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  what  would  probably  meet  the  views  of  the 
superintendents  and  officers  in  each  particular  case. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  we  have  a 
by-law  at  our  institution,  which  says,  in  substance,  that  no  corporal 
punishment  shall  be  administered  by  any  teacher ;  but  all  cases 
requiring  more  than  ordinary  reproof  shall  be  referred  to  the  super- 
intendent. I  have  resorted  to  corporal  punishment  in  some  few 
instances,  —  perhaps  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  a  year;  and,  in  a  very 
few  special  cases,  have  delegated  the  authority  to  administer  it 
to  some  assistant  officer.  That  is  our  practice,  and  the  theory  in 
our  institution. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  In  regard  to  my  own  institution,  when  I  took 
charge  of  it,  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  pupils  that  they  ran 
the  institution  so  far  as  good  order  and   discipline  were  concei-ned. 
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In  fact,  on  one  occasion,  my  predecessor  had  a  knife  drawn  on  him 
by  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  and  on  another  occasion  he  had  liis 
coat  torn  from  his  back.  He  permitted  these  things  because  the 
public  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  disciplining  a  poor  blind  child. 
When  I  commenced  teaching  in  seeing  scliools,  I  made  it  a  rule 
that  I  was  to  control  the  school  in  every  respect.  I  am  a  firm 
advocate  of  moral  suasion ;  I  am  a  firm  advocate,  also,  of  physical 
suasion.  About  three  months  after  I  took  cliarge  of  the  institu- 
tion, my  assistant  teacher  was  dragged  from  his  bed  at  night  down 
one  flight  of  of  stairs,  and  halfway  down  another,  when  the  super- 
intendent appeared  on  the  scene.  I  succeeded  in  driving  four 
youn"-  men  away  from  the  assistant  teacher,  and  assisted  them  in 
o-oiiio-  to  their  rooms,  —  some  hurriedly,  and  some  otherwise.  The 
next  morning  I  called  them  up,  and  investigated  the  matter.  I 
asked  them  if  they  supposed  that  they  could  take  the  teacher  from 
the  house,  and  put  him  under  the  pump,  without  arousing  the 
superintendent.  The  reply  was,  "If  the  superintendent  came  out, 
we  thought  we  would  serve  him  the  same."  —  "  Very  well,"  I  said  ; 
"  the  superintendent  must  reduce  the  force  of  this  institution;" 
and  I  immediately  expelled  the  leader,  and  suspended  the  other 
three.  They  went  to  the  board  of  trustees ;  and  the  president  of 
the  board  told  them,  "  Whatever  Mr.  Foster  has  done  must  stand 
until  we  meet."  When  the  board  met,  I  reported  my  action  ;  and 
it  stood.  That  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  case  of  insubordination 
that  we  have  had  for  six  years. 

Oar  institution  is  conducted  with  the  public-school  policy  of  the 
State;  and  I  know  of  no  rales  tliat  are  required  in  my  own  institu- 
tion that  would  not  be  required  in  any  public  school  in  the  State. 
Oar  constitution,  under  the  article  "Of  Education,"  declares  that 
the  legislature  shall  provide  means  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that,  we  report  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  scliools.  My  plan  has  been  to  pur- 
sue just  the  same  coarse  of  discipline  that  I  would  pursue  if  every 
scholar  could  see  as  well  as  I  can  myself  I  know  of  no  reasoa 
why  I  should  make  any  distinction.  I  am  sure,  that,  if  our  own 
honorable  Vice-President  should  attack  me  now,  I  should  not  con- 
sider, .that,  because  he  had  lost  his  sight,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  me  :  I  should  defend  myself  as 
far  as  possible.  I  think  that  we  should  make  our  rules,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  resolution  oflered  yesterday,  conform  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  rules  of  schools  for  the  seeing. 
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Mf.  Ba-Bcock.  — I  am  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  larger  institutions 
of  this  country;  and  I  can  better  tell  what  has  been  done  than 
what  should  be  done. 

In  oui"  school  we  depend  upon  ruoral  suasion  entirely :  we  have 
no  corporal  punishment.  We  never  lock  up  a  pupil;  never  de- 
prive a  pupil  of  a  meal :  but  we  depend  upon  influences  that  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  every  day.  We  liave  a  system  of 
records,  by  which  every  misdemeanor  of  a  scholar  is  reported.  If 
a  scholar  is  late,  or  commits  any  impropriety,  that  matter  is 
reported :  and  every  morning  the  record  of  the  previous  day  is 
read  in  chapel  before  the  whole  school,  teachers  and  pupils;  and 
every  scholar  knows  every  charge  that  there  is  against  him  for 
misconduct  on  the  previous  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
records  are  gathered  together,  and  the  result  of  the  week's  labor  is 
read,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  at  the  end  of  the  week  just 
how  his  case  stands.  If  lie  has  had  three  reports,  he  is  told  that 
he  cannot  have  his  holiday  on  Saturday  with  the  rest  in  the 
streets.  If  he  has  five  or  more  reports  for  tardiness  or  misde- 
meanors of  any  kind,  he  may  be  depiived  of  a  part  of  his  play- 
time about  the  house,  and  required  to  sit  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the 
doors  open  :  he  is  never  locked  up.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
records  are  read  again.  The  scholars  are  all  anxious  to  have  a 
good  record  ;  and  we  depend  more  upon  these  records  for  influen- 
cing the  scholars  than  upon  any  other  one  thing. 

No  scliolar  has  been  expelled  from  oui:  school  for  very  many 
years ;  and,  for  five  years  past  at  least,  no  scholar  has  been  dis- 
missed except  one,  whose  deportment  was  such  that  it  was 
thought  not  best  for  the  school  that  he  should  continue  with  us 
any  longer,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Sturtevant. — Does  not  the  simple-minded  boy  get  a 
"woi'se  record  than  the  sharp  rogue? 

Mr.  Babcock.  —  That  may  be  so  sometimes ;  but  that  is  not  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Notes.  —  Is  it  understood  in  the  institution  that  corporal 
punishment  is  never  resorted  to  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  —  Yes,  sir;  distinctly  so.  Every  scholar  under- 
stands that  there  is  no  corporal  punishment.  No  scholar  fears 
any  harm  to  his  person :  he  has  no  fear  of  being  locked  up  or 
deprived  of  his  meals:  he  only  fears  that  he  shall  meet  with  the 
disapproval   of  the    teachers   and    oflicers,   and    perhaps    of    his 
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pni'erits ;  for,  if  he  persists  in  his  ohjectionnble  course,  his  parents 
may  be  noliliecl  by  letter ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  sum- 
ming-up is  sent  to  his  parents. 

J\Ir.  Paeker.  —  Supj)ose  you  had  a  refractory  pupil,  and  this 
would  not  subdue  him  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.—  We  should  invite  that  boy  to  go  home  and  stay 
until  he  could  come  back  and  conduct  himself  properly.  We 
have  had  such  cases,  where  we  thought  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  required  that  a  child  should  be  sent  home :  and  the 
superintendent  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  parents,  stating  that  the 
boy  Avas  not  as  attentive  to  his  studies  as  he  should  be,  or  was  not 
as  respectful  to  his  teachers  as  he  should  be;  that  he  had  been 
warned  and  admonished,  but  his  conduct  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  he  must  remain  at  home  until  he  could  come  back  and 
conduct  liimself  with  propriety.  In  some  cases,  the  scholar  has 
come  back  before  sunset.  The  parents  of  our  scholars  visit  them 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  the  parents  of  scholars  at  other 
institutions,  and  we  try  to  keep  them  ap]u-ised  of  the  progress 
their  children  may  be  making;  and,  if  a  child  is  going  in  any 
direction  he  ought  not  to,  the  parents  are  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  will  state,  in  reference  to  the  reports  to  which 
Mr.  Babcock  has  referred,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  nicely- 
printed  blank  is  filled  up,  showing  the  standing  of  the  scholar  in 
deportment  as  well  as  scholarship,  which  is  transmitted  to  his 
parents  by  mail,  and  they  are  notified  of  the  fact  otherwise,  and 
their  attention  called  to  it.  When  this  plan  was  first  introduced, 
not  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  reports;  but,  the  next  year, 
some  had  preserved  the  certificates,  and  there  was  more  interest 
and  this  summer  I  withheld  the  certificates  a  short  time,  to  see  if 
there  would  be  any  inqniiy  for  them";  and  very  shortly  the  gates 
of  the  institution  were  besieged  by  the  pupils  and  others,  and  I 
received  a  great  many  letters  wanting  to  know  Avhere  those 
certificates  were. 

Mr,  Little.  —  There  is  one  respect  in  which  I  think  a  city 
institution  has  an  advantage  over  any  other  institution  in  regard 
to  one  mode  of  discipline.  If  Mr.  Babcock  or  Mr.  Wait  sends  a 
scholar  home,  he  has  but  a  short  distance  to  go.  If  it  was  in  my 
institution,  or  that  of  Mr.  Noyes,  where  the  scholar  would  have 
several  hundred  miles  to  go  before  he  reached  his  home,  it  could 
not  be  done  so  readily.     We  have  occasionally  found  a  case  where 
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a  boy  (I  do  not  recollect  any  such  case  with  a  girl)  was  not  dis- 
posed to  apply  himself  to  study,  or  perhaps  was  in  some  way 
irregular  or  disorderly;  and  advice,  warning,  or  reproof,  did  not 
seem  to  reach  the  case,  and  we  have  suspended  the  scholar 
entirely  from  any  school-exercises.  He  should  go  to  bed  with  the 
rest;  he  should  get  up  with  the  rest;  he  should  go  to  meals 
and  prayers  with  the  rest :  but  he  should  not  go  to  class  with 
the  rest;  he  should  not  go  to  practise  his  music  with  the  rest; 
he  should  not  go  to  the  shop  and  work  with  the  rest ;  in  short, 
he  should  be  an  idle  member  of  society.  It  works  very  effec- 
tively ;  for  let  a  boy  know  for  one  day,-  or  two  days,  that  his  com- 
panions are  going  to  their  work,  and  are  interested  in  it,  and  he 
not  permitted  to  go  into  the  schoolroom  or  shop  and  take  part  in 
their  occupations,  he  naturally  gets  tired  of  it  pretty  soon,  and  is 
anxious  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Cri[jRcriMA.N". — If  Mr.  Little  will  excuse  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  tried  that  plan  myself  a  great  many  times,  and 
have  never  failed  to  bring  a  pupil  to  terms. 

Mr.  Babcock.  —  That  is  often  resorted  to  in  our  school,  and  with 
the  best  success,  but  merely  for  idleness. 

Mr.  Little.  —  We  think,  that  in  that  way,  by  giving  them  an 
abundance  of  idleness,  they  get  pretty  well  satisfied  with  it. 

As  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  have  my  scholars  understand  that  in  no  case  would  I  inflict 
corporal  punishment.  I  think  the  occasions  for  it  would  be  much 
more  numerous  if  the  scholars  understood  that  it  would  never  be 
resorted  to  than  they  are  when  they  understand  that  the  super- 
intqndent  stands  ready  to  perform  that  duty  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  commonly  does  become 
necessary  once  or  twice;  and  if  proper  judgment  is  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  (I  should  be  unwilling  to  delegate 
the  authority  to  anybody  else,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  particular  case), 
if  the  scholar  understands  that  it  is  not  done  in  a  passion,  that 
nothing  is  done  with  a  desire  to  harm  him,  so  that  his  self-respect 
is  not  wounded,  I  think  the  effect  will  be  good.  The  exercise  of 
a  sound  judgment  is  necessary  :  for  I  very  often  find,  that,  when  a 
boy  reaches  a  certain  age,  he  feels  insulted  by  a  blow;  and  after 
that  time  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  inflict  corporal  punishment, 
except  in  such  cases  as  Mr.  Foster  mentioned,  which  I  do  not  call 
insubordination.     The  case  he  spoke  of  was  a  case  of  assault  and 
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bnttery.  If  a  mnn  commits  an  assault  anrl  battery  upon  another, 
I  tliiiik  ihe  case  is  a  little  different  from  a  question  of  scliool  dis- 
ci])Iine.  AVitU  girls  too,  of  course,  the  same  would  be  true.  A 
blow  to  a  girl  is  an  insult  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  to  a  boy,  and 
of  course  she  feels  it  accoi-dingly.  Punishment  should  never  be 
inflicted  so  that  the  scholar  feels  insulted.  That  is  not  punish- 
ment ;  it  is  not  discipline  ;  it  does  not  produce  any  of  the  effects 
of  discipline.  A  blow  should  never  be  inflicted  upon  any  person 
who  would  feel  it  as  an  insult.  Of  course  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment is  required  to  know  when  it  ceases  to  be  punishment  and 
becomes  insult. 

I  wish  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  having  as 
few  rules  as  possible.  There  must  be  some.  I  tell  my  scholars 
that  there  must  be  some  rules  for  the  sake  of  having  things  done 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  order.  We  must  have  rules 
about  the  places  to  go  to,  the  times  of  going,  &c.,  not  because  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  these  things  at  some  other  time  or  in  some 
other  place,  but  because  we  must  have  some  system  about  it.  But, 
in  regard  to  matters  of  conduct,  we  can  generally  train  them  to  do 
right;  and,  if  they  have  gone  wrong  unintentionally,  we  can  in- 
struct them.  If  they  know  they  have  gone  wrong,  then  they  ex- 
pect to  be  disciplined  for  it. 

The  time  having  expired  to  which  the  discussion  was  limited,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  extended  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  WiLKiNsox.  —  Have  any  of  the  superintendents  tried  send- 
ing pupils  to  bed  ?  At  the  school  where  I  prepared  for  college,  if 
a  scholar  was  guilty  of  any  unusual  delinquency,  he  was  sent  to 
bed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  took  the  hint  from  there  ;  and, 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  institution  in  California,  I  introduced 
that  mode  of  punishment,  and  have  kept  it  up  for  seven  years  as 
occasion  required.  I  do  not  have  to  do  it  very  often ;  but  i't  is  the 
most  effectual  punishment  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  does  not  look 
so  at  flrst:  it  seems  a  very  nice  thing.  Young  girls  are  rather  dif- 
ficult to  manage  in  the  way  of  punishment.  I  never  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  with  them  whenever  any  punishment  was  necessary. 
One  day  there  had  been  some  little  delinquency  among  quite  a 
number;  and  I  told  them,  that,  immediately  after  school-hours  in 
the  afternoon,  they  might  all  retire  to  their  beds.  They  all 
laughed  :  they  thought  that  would  be  very  nice  :  "  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  puuishn\eut."      I  told  them  I  was  very  glad 
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to  please  them,  because,  whenever  I  couM  combine  punishment 
and  pleasure,  I  was  glad  to  do  it.  They  wei-e  all  veiy  much 
pleased;  and,  immediately  after  school,  they  went  to  bed,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  sleep.  But,  about  the  time  the  rest  went  to  bed, 
they  were  ready  to  get  up  :  but  they  had  to  lie  all  night ;  and,  as 
they  had  had  their  sleep,  it  was  probably  the  longest  night  they 
had  ever  experienced.  The  next  morning  I  asked  them  how  they 
liked  theii-  ]Minishment;  and  they  said,  "  Any  thing  but  being  sent 
to  bed  !  "  That  is  the  most  effective  punishment  I  have  been  able 
to  devise.  Let  a  boy  be  sent  to  bed  on  Saturday  afternoon  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  go  out  to  play,  and  he  will  be  pretty  likely  to 
be  correct  in  Ids  deportment  the  next. week. 

Mr.  KxAPP.  —  I  know  a  punisliment  more  severe  than  that  in 
institutions  where  boys  and  giils  are  together;  and  that  is,  when  a 
boy  is  delinquent,  not  to  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  girls  (laughter). 
I  have  tried  that;  and  it  brings  a  boy  to  time  more  quickly  than 
any  thing  else  I  ever  tried. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  In  the  administration  of  punishment,  there  are 
three  points,  which,  I  think,  it  is  always  well  for  teachers  to  take 
into  consideration.  The  pupil  has  regard  to  them :  and  conse- 
quently we  ought  to  have;  first,  the  certainty  of  discipline  of  some 
kind  in  case  of  very  gross  insubordination  ;  secondly,  the  continu- 
ance of  it;  and,  lastly,  the  severity  of  it.  And  I  consider  the  last  of 
the  least  consequence.  If  it  is  certain^  and  certain  to  be  continued, 
mildly,  quietly,  dispassionately,  but  most  persistently,  all  the  time, 
even  though  it  is  the  simplest  thing,  the  pupil  finds  that  he  cannot 
avoid  it,  that  it  follows  him  like  a  shadow,  and  he  will  soon  feel 
that  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  that  load.  This  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, in  my  opinion,  than  severity ;  and  I  always  have  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  TojrLixso:N".  —  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  rather  than  to  give 
any  information  on  this  subject.  There  are  cases  that  are  very 
difficult  to  manage.  For  instance,  I  have  one  little  boy,  who,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  me,  is  morally  depraved.  I  never  have  found 
any  metliod  of  punishment  that  is  really  effective  with  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  I  have  in  the  institution ;  but  the 
effect  of  any  punishment  I  inflict  upon  him  will  not  last  over  two 
days.  I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what  I  can  do  that  will  be 
effective.  I  am  a  believer  in  blood  ;  and  I  believe  that  boy  has 
some  bad  blood  in  him.  His  mother  is  a  good  woman  ;  but  his  lather 
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is  a  very  bad  man  indeed,  and  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
fatlier  exactly.  I  have  tried  every  tiling  I  could  think  of  to  cure 
the  boy,  and  never  have  found  any  thing-  effective  yet.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  honestly,  that  there  is  no  Avay  to  reach  such  a  person 
as  that  except  by  converting  hitn,  —  making  a  Christian  of  liim. 
Unless  the  Christian  religion  will  act  upon  such  a  person,  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  convert  him. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —  As  we  are  stating  our  experience  in  this  matter, 
I  will  state  the  rule  we  adopt. 

Our  mildest  form  of  punishment  is  a  system  of  marking;  the 
higliest,  or  maximum,  being  100  for  deportment,  and  100  for  the 
highest  class-mark.  This  register  is  kept  in  the  public  office;  all 
the  teachers  have  access  to  it ;  and,  if  there  is  any  delinquency  or 
neglect  in  recitation,  a  record  is  made  of  it  on  this  book.  These 
marks  are  read  every  record-day,  immediately  after  service,  in  the 
public  room;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  tlie  first  of  every 
month,  these  marks  are  reported  to  me.  The  standing  of  every 
pupil  in  the  house  is  rcpoited  to  me  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
These  sheets  are  placed  before  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and 
they  lie  on  the  Manngers'  table  at  their  meeting.  Public  notice  in 
this  way  is  considered  a  pretty  severe  punishment,  mild  as  it  may 
seem,  especially  by  those  of  sensitive  minds.  Boys  are  very  differ- 
ent in  this  respect.  Forty  marks  would  not  affect  some  boys  so 
much  as  perhaps  one  or  two  marks  would  afiect  others.  The  girls 
are  very  sensitive  on  this  subject:  they  behave  remarkably  well. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  I  read  these  marks  over,  adding 
what  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  any  delinquencies ;  and  I  take  that 
occasion  to  give  public  reprimands  to  those  who  stand  low,  and 
point  out  the  obvious  necessity  of  duty  to  the  delinquents. 

We  have  no  corporal  punishment:  in  fact,  our  Board  of  Mana- 
gers are  very  much  opposed  to  any  system  of  corporal  punishment. 
It  has  been  passed  upon  in  the  Board  of  Instruction,  which  has 
embraced  some  men  rather  distinguished  in  matters  of  discipline, 
such  as  Dr.  Dunglison  and  others.  Judge  King  made  the  remark 
once,  in  discussing  this  matter,  "A  blind  boy  should  never  be  struck;" 
and  it  seemed  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  members. 
Accordingly,  corporal  punishment,  altliough  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den by  the  rules,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  punishments.  In 
addition  to  the  marks  and  reprimands,  public  or  private,  the  punish- 
ments are,  suspension  for  a  limited  time,  and  separate  coufiuemeut. 
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The  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  severe  punishment  we 
administer,  is  tlie  lock-up.  We  have  a  lock-up,  about  eight  feet 
wide  by  ten  long,  well  ventilated;  and  when  a  boy  is  incori'igible, 
when  a  boy  continues  to  misbehave,  and  the  case  warrants  it,  I 
place  him  there  for  half  a  day,  it  may  be.  If  it  is  a  veiy  grave 
offence,  I  keep  him  there  all  day,  and  give  him  bread  and  water  for 
his  dinner.  I  never  deprive  a  pupil  of  his  meal :  I  do  not  think 
that  a  proper  punishment. 

I  also  use  some  of  the  punishments  that  have  been  named  here. 
For  instance,  Avhen  a  pupil  neglects  his  music-lesson,  or  is  troublesome 
in  any  way,  or  disi'espectful  to  his  teacher,  I  deprive  him  of  his  music 
lesson  and  practice  ;  and  this  deprivation  is  a  very  severe  punishment 
to  those  who  love  their  music,  and  it  generally  has  a  salutary 
effect.  In  the  case  of  other  classes,  I  sometimes  suspend  a  pupil; 
do  not  permit  him  to  do  any  thing;  make  him  an  idler  about  the 
premises.  If  the  offence  is  still  more  heinous,  I  suspend  him  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  do  not  allow  the  scholar  to  associate  with  the  other 
pupils,  or  to  go  in  to  any  lesson,  or  perform  any  duty  whatever, 
except  the  duty  of-  attendance  at  prayers.  In  the  most  flagrant 
cases,  we  suspend  the  offender  for  an  indefinite  period,  —  send  him 
home.  No  matter  what  the  distance  may  be,  we  send  hini  home 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  Perliaps  we  have  now  two  or  three 
suspended  for  the  term.  We  considered  their  influence  upon  the 
other  scholars  so  bad,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  break  up  the 
association ;  and  I  sent  them  home  for  a  year.  The  time  has 
now  nearly  expired,  and  their  parents  are  pleading  for  their  re- 
turn. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  all  the  deportment-marks  and  the  class- 
marks  are  added,  and  the  average  for  the  ten  months  shown;  and, 
at  the  closing  exercises,  those  who  stand  at  100  are  commended 
and  honorably  mentioned  for  their  good  behavior  during  tlie  year. 
This,  of  course,  stimulates  their  pride,  and  leads  them  to  try  to  beliave 
well.  Those  who  stand  high  in  their  classes  receive  ajipropriate 
premiums.  Sometimes  the  premium  is  a  box,  the  New  Testament, 
or  some  book  worth  three  or  four  dollars,  and  so  on  ;  the  premiums 
amounting,  in  all,  to  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
highest  premium  is  ten  dollars,  or  some  article  worth  that,  which 
the  scholar  may  choose.  This  is  called  tlie  "  Birch  Premium,"  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  former  Managers,  who  left  all  his  ibrtune  to  the 
institution.   There  are  usually  about  five  or  six,  who  stand  highest  on 
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the  list,  who  are  entitled  to  this  premium.  So  that  we  have  two 
modes  of  avoiding  misconduct,  —  the  one,  an  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  honor,  and  their  aspiration  to  do  well;  the  otiier,  the  fear  of  dis- 
honor, and  dread  of  the  punishments  I  have  named.  Silver  medals 
are  given  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  also  in  the  mechanical  department.  Those  who  have 
shown  themselves  most  skilful  or  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  mechanical  department  receive  medals  and  premiums  of 
some  value. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  Have  these  modes  of  discipline  been  adopted 
because  the  pupils  had  lost  their  siglit  ?  or  would  you  follow  the 
same  mode  provided  you  were  superintending  a  seeing  school? 

Mr.  Chapin'.  —  Precisely.  I  do  not  recognize  tlie  fact  of  blind- 
ness at  all ;  and  I  cheerfully  agree  that  these  institutions  should  be 
governed,  as  regards  discipline,  exactly  as  if  the  ])upils  had  sight. 
We  make  no  allowances  on  account  of  any  morbid  sympathy.  I 
suppose  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  a  blind  boy 
would  cause  more  outside  prejudice  than  if  he  were  a  seeing  boy. 
I  do  not  think  a  boy.  should  be  struck,  where  there  is  any  other 
mode  of  punishment.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
wide  rauT^e  of  puaishmont  without  resorting  to  blows. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  Would  you  use  corporal  punishment  at  all  in  schools 
for  the  seeing  ? 

Mr.  CiiAPix. — I  would  not  if  I  had  a  lock-up  to  put  a  boy  in. 
We  have  found  that  tlie  most  effectual  of  all  our  punishments.  No 
matter  how  passionate  a  boy  is  :  put  him  into  the  lock-up  lor  two 
or  three  hours,  and  he  becomes  very  calm.  He  is  left  to  himself 
and  has  time  for  reflection. 

Mr.  FosTKU.  — Would  Mr.  Wait  pursue  the  same  modes  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  school  for  the  seeing  as  in  his  present  school? 

Mr.  Watt.  —  I  hardly  think  I  should  like  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  discipline  or  training  or  moral  standing  of  scholars  because 
they  are  blind;  or  of  any  person,  whether  scholar  or  teacher  or 
otherwise.  My  view  has  always  been,  that  they  stand  upon  the 
same  plane ;  and  every  one  is  to  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts 
in  every  case. 

Mr.  Parker.  —  Take  such  a  school  as  I  have  in  Kansas,  with 
pupils  living  at  a  distance  of  two  or  throe  hundred  miles  from  the 
institution.  If  we  suspend  a  \)\i]n\,  we  have  to  get  a  pass  for  him 
to  go  home  (which  would  probably  require  a  week  or  ten  days),  and 
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notify  the  parents,  and  get  a  letter  from  them.  We  are  not  at 
work  in  the  city  ofN"ew  York,  whei-e  we  could  send  him  home,  and 
have  him  come  back  before  sunset.  Would  it  not  be  better,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  punish  a  pupil  in  some  cases,  than  to  sus- 
pend him  ?  If  he  is  suspended,  he  goes  out ;  and,  of  course,  there 
is  no  other  institution  to  which  he  can  go.  He  is  not  forming  char- 
acter, is  not  being  disciplined,  is  not  getting  instruction  :  he  is 
growing  up  to  be  a  useless  member  of  society,  and  oftentimes 
worse. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  Do  you  mean  that  he  should  be  whipped  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  —  Well,  I  didn't  say  whipped.  I  would  use  what 
punishment  I  thought  was  necessary.  I  have  not  whipped  at  all.  I 
do  not  like  to  whip  a  large  boy  or  girl.  I  tried  to  punish  a  large 
girl  in  school  one  day  ;  and  I  thought  I  never  would  try  it  again. 
She  made  fun  of  me  ! 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  —  Has  corporal  punishment  been  abolished  in 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  AiSTAGNOS.  —  No,  sir :  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  It  has  not  in  the  State  of  New  York :  there  is  no 
regulation  about  it.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  how  it  stands  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  city.  The  question  has  been  agitated  ;  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  settled  that  there  shall  be  no  whipping  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  —  I  only  asked  the  question,  because  we  have 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  same  as  that  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.     I  do  not  whip,  myself. 

Mr.  Babcock.  —  I  am  very  certain  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoi-k  that  scholars  shall  be  whipped. 

President  Lord  (Vice-President  Churchman  in  the  chair). — 
I  feel  great  diffidence  in  speaking  on  this  subject.  My  views 
have  changed  from  year  to  year,  —  perhaps  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  I  think  vastly  less  of  it  than  I  did  many  years  ago. 
I  really  do  not  know  very  much  about  discipline.  I  am  ac- 
customed, when  school  assembles,  to  allude,  the  first  time  we  meet 
for  prayers,  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  household,  —  the 
hours  for  meals  and  for  retiring,  when  school  will  open,  and  other 
arrangements  of  that  kind.  I  do  it,  expecting  that  every  person 
who  hears  me  is  going  to  do  in  regard  to  these  things  just  exactly 
what  I  have  said  he  should  do ;  that  the  bell  will  call  every 
17 
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]Hipil  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  just  as  it  calls  me  most 
assuredly  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  me,  and  just 
as  it  calls  every  teacher  to  his  or  her  duty.  When  I  find  any 
person  transgressing  any  of  these  rules,  I  ask  an  explanation,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  state  what  I  think  proper;  and,  if  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  of  course  that  is  enough.  I  might  go  on,  step  by  step, 
in  regard  to  a  great  many  things ;  but  it  would  take  more  time 
than  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  now. 

The  matter  of  punishment  I  do  not  think  of  at  all :  I  mean,  it 
does  not  have  any  place  in  my  mind.  I  have  taken  hold  of  the 
younger  scholars,  and  let  them  feel  that  there  was  power  in  my 
arm ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  wished  to  be  taken  hold  of 
a  second  time,  and  I  did  not  intend  that  they  should  feel  other- 
wise than  that  it  was  not  best  for  them  to  give  occasion  to  be 
taken  hold  of  in  that  manner.  I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  that. 

In  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  I  feel  that  that  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  the  father  and  mother.  Still  I  believe  that  the  teacher 
may  rightfully  resort  to  it,  and  I  have  used  it ;  but  the  number  of 
times  I  have  administered  it,  during  many  years,  might  almost  be 
counted  on  my  fingers.  I  should  use  it  without  any  hesitation  in 
a  case  where  I  thought  it  was  called  for,  in  such  form  as  seemed 
to  me  proper.  This  is,  pei'haps,  all  I  need  to  say  on  that  subject, 
I  would  use  no  undue  severity.  I  have  rarely  found  that  any 
thing  more  was  needed  with  young  scholars  than  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  there  were  those  present  who  had  this  superior 
physical  power,  and  that  resistance  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  Would  you  administer  corporal  punishment 
before  your  school,  or  in  your  private  room  ? 

Dr.  Lord. —  Never  in  the  presence  of  anybody  else.  Any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  between  me  and  the  scholar :  nobody  else 
knows  !?ny  thing  about  it.  If  I  have  occasion  to  talk  with  or 
reprove  a  scholar,  scarcely  any  person  knows  it  except  the  scholar 
himself:  and,  if  a  scholar  commits  a  transgression  for  which  I 
wish  to  call  him  to  account,  I  do  it  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible;  and,  if  he  manifests  a  proper  spirit,  I  assure  him,  Avith  his 
hand  in  mine,  that,  if  he  conducts  himself  properly  hereafter,  it  is 
buried  forever.  And  many  times  I  would  rather  have  these 
things  occur  than  not.  I  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
scholar,  and  he  with  rae,  and  we  are  acquainted  from  that  time 
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forward  ;  and  there  is  no  very  great  danger  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing occurring  between  us  when  we  are  acquainted.  I  would 
speak  most  positively  on  that  point,  —  that  the  more  quietly  these 
things  can  be  done,  the  better. 

Now,  with  regard  to  older  pupils,  adults  (for  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  this  class  of  persons)  :  my  custom  is,  if  I  see  any 
thing  out  of  the  way,  to  place  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
person  *at  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  say,  "  I  was  sorry  to  see 
that,"  or  "  I  was  surprised  ;  "  and  I  generally  have  a  confession  at 
once,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong,  and  an  expression  of 
sorrow  therefor,  not  always,  perhaps,  but  almost  universally. 

Then  in  regard  to  transgressions  of  a  certain  character,  which  I 
need  not,  perhaps,  stop  to  specify  at  length,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  with  considerable  care.  Perhaps  things  are  done 
day  after  day  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  we  do  not  know  who 
is  the  guilty  one.  While  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  police-officer, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  regard  it  as  my  privilege  to  be  on  the 
watch  in  relation  to  such  matters ;  and  I  generally  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  who  the  i)erson  is.  After  I  am  satisfied  that  I  know 
the  individual,  my  custom  has  been  to  approach  him  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  take  him  aside  in  the  quietest  way,  and  with  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  or  his  hand  in  mine,  ask  him,  "  Why  do  you 
do  thus  ?  "  —  "I  did  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm."  I  thus  have 
■  a  confession  before  he  is  aware  that  any  accusation  has  been  made. 
1  assume  the  thing,  and  generally  get  a  confession  before  the 
person  has  any  opportunity  to  think.  I  then  have  the  case  in  my 
own  hands. 

Permit  me  to  say  here,  if  it  seem  a  digression,  that,  for  some  of 
the  first  years  of  my  connection  with  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  was  very  averse  to  receiving  adults  into  the  school,  because 
some  persons  whom  I  had  admitted  were  so  unworthy,  or  had  so 
little  appreciation  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed.  For  some  years 
past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  every  such 
pei'son  in  the  office  before  he  enters  the  school,  or  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  any  person  in  the  house.  I  say  to  him,  "  This 
school  is  established  primarily  for  young  blind  persons.  Have  you 
any  brothers  or  sisters  at  home?  "  —"Yes,  sir."  Or  if  the  answer 
is  "No,"  —  "Have  you  any  nephews  or  nieces  or  other  little 
friends  for  whom  you  have  a  tender  regard  ?  Is  there  any  little  boy 
or  girl  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lead  you  ?  "     I  ascertain  some 
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facts  in  regard  to  that.  Then  I  say,  "  We  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys  of  about  such  an  age.  They  are  here  for  such  a  purpose. 
They  are  my  children  ;  and  I  would  not  have  you  (if  it  is  a  young 
man  to  whom  I  am  talking)  use  an  improper,  a  vulgar,  or  profane 
word,  or  one  you  would  not  like  to  hear  your  brother  or  sister,  or 
this  little  friend  to  whom  you  have  referred,  use  in  the  presence  of 
his  mother  or  best  friend,  for  any  consideration  whatsoever."  I 
generally  meet  with  the  response,  "  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  in  re- 
gard to  that.  I  would  not  wish  to  do  it."  I  say  pex-haps,  some- 
times, in  addition  to  that,  "  How  would  you  feel  if  anybody  should 
corrupt  these  little  friends,  or  exert  an  improper  influence  over 
them?"  and  they  express  their  feelings  frequently.  I  say,  "I 
should  feel  exactly  so  in  regard  to  these  children  of  mine  if  you 
should  do  any  thing  that  you  know  I  Avould  disapprove."  I  gener- 
ally get  such  an  assurance  as  I  wish  ;  and  at  times  I  have  had  the 
admission  from  persons, "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  profane 
language,  but  I  will  endeavor  never  to  do  it  here,"  or  the  admission 
that  they  have  done  certain  other  things.  I  endeavor  to  have  an 
understanding  with  the  older  pupils  before  they  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  1  said,  of  anybody  else. 

I  am  accustomed  to  follow  this  up  in  this  way :  After  a  person 
has  been  with  us  a  little  time,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  but  pro- 
priety of  deportment  and  correctness  in  all  respects,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  him,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  first  thing  out  of  the- 
way  since  you  entered  the  school,  and  hope  I  never  shall."  I 
generally  get  the  assurance  that  they  are  very  glad  to  know  that 
they  have  given  satisfaction  thus  far,  and  that  it  will  be  their  aim 
to  continue  to  do  so  in  future.  I  mean  to  establish  such  relations 
between  myself  and  all  who  come  under  my  charge,  that  I  can 
speak  to  them  as  a  father,  and  that  what  I  say  shall  be  received  as 
from  a  father ;  and  that,  if  I  have  occasion  to  reprove  them,  it  shall 
be  received  in  that  spirit,  and  the  reproof  be  effectual,  without  the 
necessity  of  going  forther  than  that. 

Mr.  Notes.  —  Allow  me  to  inquire  how  much  authority  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  you  delegate  to  your  teachers  and  subordi- 
nate officers. 

Dr.  Lord.  —  In  our  institution  we  are  not  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  such  authority  whatsoever.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
administration  of  discipline  is  left  to  the  superintendent.  I  hold 
the  teachers  responsible  for  ihe  maintenance  of  order  and  correct 
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deportment  in  their  schoolrooms,  and  wherever  they  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  pupils ;  and  should  justify  them  in  maintaining 
it,  and  in  speaking  with  the  same  authority  with  which  I  would 
speak  myself.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  go  beyond  that.  But  I 
always  regard  an  act  of  disrespect  to  a  teacher,  or  inattention  to 
any  requirement  made  by  a  teacher,  as  more  serious,  by  far,  that 
if  done  to  myself. 

Mr.  Patten.  —  Do  you  allow  the  use  of  tobacco  in  your 
school? 

Dr.  Lord. —  We  do  not  allow  it.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  used 
sometimes.  No  tobacco  can  be  smoked  in  or  about  the  institution 
where  it  can  be  seen  or  smelt ;  but  persons  have  used  it  otherwise. 
In  school,  I  have  never  prohibited  it  in  form;  but  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  entire  disuse  of  it  by  the  best  means  in  my 
power.  The  greater  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  it  before  they  entered  the  institution  have  not  used  it  in 
the  building  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  This  is  quite  an  important  question  to  some  of 
us  at  the  West ;  because  tobacco  is  raised  there  quite  extensively, 
and  sometimes  a  scholar  will  come  to  the  institution  with  a  pair 
of  socks  or  a  carpet-bag  fall  of  raw  tobacco. 

Dr.  Lord.  —  This  is  a  large  subject,  I  am  very  well  aware,  and 
one  that  is  of  no  little  interest  in  these  institutions;  but  I  should 
prefer  to  talk  privately  rather  than  publicly  upon-it. 

Mr.  Wait. — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Churchman.  —  I  move  to  strike  out  the  words,  "as  nearly 
as  practicable."  That  seems  to  be  an  admission  that  this  discipline 
cannot  be  effected  in  the  same  way. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Chapin,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Association  at 
this  meeting,  reported  the  following  resolutions:  — 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  present  their  ver\?  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
the  Director,  and  to  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  their  kiud  and  generous  hospitality  during  the  sessions  of 
this  Convention.  The  members  desire  also  to  express  their  gi-atification  at 
the  evidences  of  good  care  and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  departments. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
given  to  the  Director. 
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['  Mr.   ToMLiisrsoN   offered    the  following  resolution ;    which  was 
adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  tenders  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  several  railroads  and  transportation-companies  named,  for  favors 
and  passes  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Association  ;  to  wit :  — 

Michigan  Southern  and  Lake-Shore  Railroad. 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  " 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  " 

Raleigh  and  Graston  " 

Mobile  and  Ohio  " 

Macon  and  Brunswick  " 

Boston  and  Albany  " 

Chicago,  Quincy,  and  Burlington  " 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  " 
Stonington  Steamboat  Company. 


Mr.  Foster.  —  I  beg  leave  at  the  present  time  to  report  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  institution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  :  — 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

St.  Louis,  June  11,  1872. 

Resolv?d,  That  the  superintendent  of  this  institution  be  and  is  hereby 

authorized  to  invite  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

to  hold  their  next  meeting  in  this  institution,  and  extend  the  courtesies  of 

the  institution  to  all  who  may  desire  to  attend. 

H.  R.  Foster, 

Supt.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Mo.  Inst,  for  Ed.  of  Blind. 


Mr.  Wait.  —  I  move  that  the  communication  be  received,  and 
printed  with  the  proceedings,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
returned  therefor.     Carried.  , 

Mr.  Watt. —  Inasmuch  as  the  Association  early  received  an  in- 
vitation from  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New- York  State  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  to  hold  this  session  there,  and  as 
it  is  quite  certain,  at  least  in  my  mind,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind  of 
the  President,  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us  hold  our 
next  session  there,  I  would  move  that  the  next  session  of  the  As- 
sociation be  held  at  the  New-York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1875,  the  time  to  be 
designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Mr.  ToMLiNSON  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  :  — 

Resolved,  That,  "when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  the 
year  1875  at  the  New- York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind;  provided 
that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Little,  1874  was  substituted  for  1875;  and 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  passed. 

Mr.  Wait.  —  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  his  attention  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations.     Carried. 

Mr.  Huxtoon. — I  think  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Secretaries,  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  labored  late  at 
night,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  in  our  behalf.  I  therefore 
move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  to  them  for  the 
arduous  labors  they  have  performed,  and  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.     Carried. 

Mr.  Foster  then  moved  that  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  now  adjourn ; 
and  after  prayer  by  Mr.  Knapp,  and  the  singing  of  "Praise  God, 
fi'om  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  the  motion  was  put  and  carried, 
and  the  meeting  declared  adjourned  sine  die. 


\i\Um  4    i\t    Mmhim, 


PRESIDENT. 
Dr.    a.    lord. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Dr.  S.  G.  HOWE.  W.  H.  CHURCHMAN. 


CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY". 
W.  B.  WAIT. 


RECORDING-   SECRETARY. 
W.  D.  WILLIAMS.  J.  D.  PARKER,  Assistant. 


TREASURER. 
F.  D.  MORRISON. 


BUSINESS    COMMITTEE. 

W.  B.  WAIT,   Chairman. 
T.  H.  LITTLE,   Secretary. 
W.  A.  CHURCHMAN. 
J.  M.  STURTEVANT. 
H.  R.  FOSTER. 


APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY    OF    ME.    P.    LAKE  S    LETTER. 

As  Mr.  Patrick  Lane  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  was  unable  to 
attend  and  share  in  the  labors  of  the  Association,  he  drew  up 
some  useful  and  pungent  suggestions  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
some  length,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  print  in  full,  but 
from  which  we  take  the  following :  — 

"  That  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  blind  who  have  been 
made  self-supporting  are  needed.  That  an  institution  should 
show  the  number  of  those  it  has  trained  who  have  developed 
into  intelligent  and  worthy  persons. 

"  It  is  due  to  the  seeing,  and  due  to  the  blind,  that  the  results 
here  indicated  (more  at  large  than  we  have  space  to  give  them) 
should  be  carefully  prepared,  and  authentically  made  known ;  and 
I  hope  your  honorable  body  will  authorize  this  to  be  done. 

"  The  trades  taught  in  institutions  are  few,  and  meagrely  remu- 
nerative. It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  to  learn  handicrafts,  and  their  ability  to  execute,  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  simple  trades  taught.  This  assumption  is  clearly 
unwarrantable.  Were  a  skilful  carpenter  to  become  blind,  it  is 
not  apparent  that  his  mechanical  ability  must  necessarily  dwindle 
to  broom-making,  or  making  cane-seats  in  chairs.  ISTor  is  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  trades  of  institution-shops  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
blind  person  of  decided  mechanical  aptitude.  It  may  be  that 
most  blind  persons  can  learn  no  other  than  the  trades  now  taught : 
if  so,  they  must  be  restricted  to  these.  There  are  a  few  who 
could  learn  and  successfully  pursue  other  mechanical  occupations. 
There  are  blind  men  who  could  learn  to  do  the  woodwork  of 
wheelbarrows,  carts,  wagons,  &c.  There  are  many  forms  of  plain 
work  in  wood  which  can  be  done  without  sight.      If  such  trades 
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cannot  be  taught  in  institutions,  then  provision  ought  to  be  made 
to  furnish  instruction  outside  of  institutions. 

"  There  is  no  experience  to  counteract  the  opinion  that  bUnd  girls 
can  do  well  in  several  departments  of  culinary  work;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  domestic  service  which  they  can  efficiently 
perform.  Such  forms  of  work  ought  to  be  taught,  whether  the 
knowledge  gained  be  practically  applied  or  not.  I  know  no 
reason  why  a  blind  girl  should  not  learn  book-binding  and  other 
mechanical  trades  not  now  taught. 

"In  most  institutions  the  school  department  affords  only  the 
most  primary  instruction.  If  such  instruction  exhaust  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  blind  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  then  the  ex- 
isting schools  are  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  their  pupils.  It 
is  certain  that  most  blind  jiersons,  in  common  with  most- of  the 
seeing,  can  advance  but  a  little  way  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
science^  but  among  the  blind,  as  among  others,  there  are  a  few 
who  can  make  a  progress  impossible  to  the  many.  In  every  in- 
stitution, there  are  a  few  who  can  pass  the  boundaries  which  limit 
institution-schools.  To  these  persons  fuller  instruction -ought  to  be 
furnished.  Every  institution  for  the  blind  should  have  a  high 
school  or  collegiate  department,  in  Avhich  should  be  afforded,  to 
such  pupils  as  can  receive  it,  instruction  equal  to  that  given  in  the 
best  schools  for  the  seeing.  If  it  is  deemed  better,  let  properly- 
qualified  pupils  be  placed  in  a  high  school  or  college  attended  by 
students  with  sight.  ...  In  entering  iipon  the  strife  for  bread, 
most  men  need  help.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  this  need  is 
more  intensely  felt.  .  .  .  Institutions  can  do  something  to  furnish 
the  required  help.  They  ought  to  aid  tlieir  graduates  to  procure 
and  hold  positions  in  which  to  work;  and  thus  fulfil  the  promise,  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

BOOKS. 


"There  ought  to  be  printed  at  once  a  full  series  of  text-books 
containing  a  complete  course  of  college  instruction.  Literary 
works  are  useful ;  but  text-books. are  indispensable.  A  periodical 
is  needed,  containing  a  summary  of  the  most  important  items  of 
news,  together  with  literary  and  scientific  matter.  A  periodical  of 
this  kind,  containing  a  hundred  pages,  might  be  issued  at  a  cost 
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which  could  be  met  by  most  persons  who  would  desire  such  a 
publication.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  recording  my 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  service  to  the  blind  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  the  publication  of  books.  .  .  .  Were 
every  institution  to  appropriate  annually  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
per  pupil,  the  funds  would  soon  be  furnished  to  print  the  required 
books.  There  is  in  this  State  (Louisiana)  a  fund  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  collected  to  print  books  for  the  blind. 
This  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  gentlemen  of  high  character ;  and, 
were  they  rightly  approached,  I  believe  they  would  do  all  that 
honor  would  permit  or  duty  require  to  eifect  the  end  proposed. 
I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Wait 
through  his  system  of  tangible  point-writing.  For  private  con- 
venience and  easy  availability,  this  system  is  superior  to  any  other 
known  to  me.  Something  should  be  done  to  render  the  blind  in- 
dependent in  the  execution  of  chirogi'aphy  to  be  read  by  the  eye. 
It  is  said  that  Thurber's  chirograjjher  is  easily  manageable  without 
sight :  if  so,  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  lessen  its  cost  and  ex- 
tend its  use." 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  it3 
second  meeting  at  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Batavia,  commencing  on  the  18th  of  August,  1874. 

After  the  call  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Eev.  C.  TV.  Hawley,  of  Batavia. 

Hon.  Benj.  Pringle,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
jJ^ew  York  State  Institution,  welcomed  the  members  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks. 

The  President,  Dr.  Lord,  then   addressed  the  Association,   as 
follows : — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Ilemhers  of  the  Association  and  friends  of 

the  Education  of  the  Blind  : 

We  meet  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Repre- 
sentatives of  some  thirty  Institutions,  in  nearly  as  many  different 
States,  whose  buildings  and  grounds  have  cost  four  millions,  which 
are  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  a  million  dollars,  and  which 
are  instructing  about  three  thousand  persons  of  a  class,  for  whose 
special  education,  till  within  forty-five  years,  not  one  dollar  had  been 
expended  on  this  continent. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  on  no  other  continent,  in  no  otlier  grand 
division  of  the  globe,  can  such  an  assemblage  be  collected.  The 
teeming  millions  of  India  and  China,  the  wealth  which  centuries 
have  accumulated  in  countries  the  most  productive  ;  the  civilization 
which  dates  far  back  into  antiquity,  have,  for  such  a  purpose,  erected 
no  such  structures  as  those  which  we  and  our  pupils  inhabit. 

Such  Institutions  have  existed  in  Europe  more  than  twice  as  long 
ag  in  this  country.  It  is  now  ninety  years  since  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  the  blind,  by  Valextixe  Hauey,  a  Frenchman,  who, 
in  1784,  invented  the  method  of  printing  in  raised  letters ;  in  that 
year,  or  in  1785  the  first  school  for  the  blind  was  opened  in  Paris. 
The  first  in  England  was  commenced  in  1791,  in  Scotland  in  1793, 
one  in  Bristol  in  the  same  year,  and  one  in  London  in  1799  ;  making 
at  least  five  Institutions  in  Europe  before  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 


tury.  There  arc  now  in  Europe  more  than  one  hundred  establish- 
ments for  their  benefit,  including  asylums,  hospitals,  work  houses 
and  schools  ;  but  what  proportion  of  them  should  be  termed  Institu- 
tions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  I  cannot  affirm. 

The  first  schools  in  the  United  States  were  commenced  in  1832. 
The  work  of  instruction  was  began  in  the  ^ew  York  City  Institution 
with  three  pupils,  on  the  1.5th  of  March,  1832;  on  the  19th  of  May 
following  three  wei-e  added  to  this  class,  and  the  j-ear  1832  closed 
with  six  pupils.  Instruction  was  commenced  in  the  New  England 
Institution  at  Boston,  with  a  class  of  six,  in  August,  1832  ;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  with  four,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1833  ;  and 
in  the  Ohio  Institution  with  five  pupils,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837. 

That  these  Institutions  may  be  carried  forward  with  the  best 
success,  we  need  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  character  of  our  . 
work.  It  is  a  j)art  of  the  great  work  of  ^JMfiZfc  education.  He  who  is 
best  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  our  government,  the  genius  of 
our  Institutions — who  is  most  familiar  with  our  great  system  of 
public  instruction,  with  all  the  appliances  for  general  education  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  best  prepared  to  conduct  any  special  work 
like  ours  ;  he  will  do  it  in  harmony  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
work;  he  will  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  light  to  be  derived  from 
any  and  all  other  educational  institutions. 

"We  should  never  forget  that  our  pupils  are  to  be  members  of 
society,  they  arc  to  have  influence  for  good,  or  for  evil,  in  the  com- 
munities of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  their  improvement.  Further,  those 
placed  in  charge  need  to  have  a  correct  theory  in  regard  to  these 
public,  benevolent  institutions.  Most  of  them  are  sustained  by  the 
people,  directly  or  indirectly;  the  whole  property  of  the  State  is 
taxed  for  their  maintenance.  Hence  they  shoiiUl  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  people,  established  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  because  that  thus  can  the  instruction  of  this  class  of 
children  or  wards  be  best  provided  for ;  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  conduct  them  as  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  or  any  denom- 
ination or  sect,  or  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  may  be 
located.  It  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  their  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  the  officers  and  teachers  employed  should  belong  to  diflerent 
parties  and  different  denominations,  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  all 
reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion  or  jealousy  from  any  such  cause 
may  be  avoided. 

Those  who  woTild  labor  successfully  in  such  Institutions,  need  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  effects  on  its  subjects  which  blindness 
produces.  Those  who  are  boi-n  without  sight  and  those  who  lose  it 
very  early,  are  not  distinctly  conscious  of  the  deprivation,  and  may 


never  feel  it  as  a  sad  bereavement;  bnt  few  can  imagine  tlie  terrible 
cleiiression  which  the  loss  of  sight  produces  in  the  case  of  most  adults, 
especially  those  of  sensitive  disposition  or  delicate  organization.  Xo 
language  can  adequately  express  the  depth  of  the  desfjondency,  the 
appalling  gloom  which  often  settles  upon  the  minds  of  such,  and 
sometimes  threatens  the  dethronement  of  reason.  The  case  of  such, 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  sympathies,  and  should  receive  the 
considerate  regard  of  all.  They  need  the  aid  which  those  who  can 
feel  for  such  an  unspeakable  sorrow  can  impart.  They  need  mental 
or  manual  employment,  or  both,  to  divert  attention  from  themselves, 
and  give  their  spirits  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  shock ;  they 
need  some  special  training  to  prepare  them  to  live  as  blind  persons, 
to  retain,  or  resume  their  places  in  society,  and  especially  to  xDrepare 
them  to  follow  some  calling  or  engage  in  some  regular  emplojaiient. 
Most  of  these  wants  can  be  supplied  best  by  our  Institutions,  for  the 
extreme  kindness  and  tenderness  of  friends  is  often  the  gi*eatest 
unkindness.  Hence  a  most  interesting  part  of  our  work  is  to  afford 
to  this  needy  class,  many  of  whom  ai'c  most  worthy  and  deserving, 
the  aid  they  so  imperatively  need. 

For  myself,  though  I  value  more  highly  than  I  can  express  the 
results  accomplished  for  the  children  who  have  entered  school  at  a 
suitable  age,  and  have  been  permitted  to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  in 
a  systematic  and  consecutive  course  of  study  and  intellectual  disci- 
pline, I  look  back  upon  no  part  of  my  work  during  the  past  eighteen 
}'ears  with  more  pleasure  than  upon  that  done  for  the  adult  blind. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  not  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  might  be  greatlj^  benefited  by  instruction  in 
our  Institution,  or  two-thirds  of  those  who  ought  to  attend  them  are 
found  in  actual  attendance.  I  cannot  here  indicate  the  various  means 
which  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  those  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  character  to  profit  by 
instruction ;  these  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  Superintendents  in  charge.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  these  Institutions  will  grow,  that  those  who  should  be  found  in 
them  will  come  without  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  them.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  blind,  and  of  deaf  mutes, 
are  often  very  loth  to  send  them  from  home,  to  commit  them  to  the 
care  of  strangers.  This  is  not  strange,  we  are  not  to  find  fault,  or 
condemn  this  natural  feeling.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  character,  the  objects  and  the  mode  of  conducting  these 
Institutions  should  become  as  widely  known  as  may  be  ;  that  there 
should  be,  if  possible,  in  every  town  some  person  or  persons  who  are 
thus  acquainted,  and  who  can  speak  intelligently  in  regard  to  tJiem 
to  the  friends  of  blind  vouth. 


To  secure  such  acquaintance  with  our  schools,  and  their  manage- 
ment, no  means  is  more  effectual  than  the  practice  of  allowing  people 
to  visit  them  frequently,  and  witness  the  daily  exercises.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  tax  to  have  numbers  of  persons  passing  through  our  halls 
and  class-rooms  several  days  in  the  week,  but  I  think  the  practice 
produces  valuable  results, — that  this  opportunity  for  personal  inspec- 
tion gives  to  people  of  all  classes  a  far  better  idea  of  the  Institution 
and  its  woi'k  than  it  is  possible  to  gire  by  any  number  of  reports  and 
circulars,  or  even  lectures  and  exhibitions. 

If  the  friends  of  blind  children  become  acquainted  with  an 
Institution,  either  by  personal  visitation,  or  by  information  from 
those  who  have  visited  it,  their  reluctance  to  send  their  children  is 
much  more  easily  overcome,  they  may  then  accustom  their  children, 
who  may  not  yet  be  old  enough  to  enter,  to  look  forward  with  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  can  be  received.  In  this  way 
they  are  prepared  to  commence  the  education  of  their  children  at 
home,  (a  thing  most  desirable),  for  if  they  feel  acquainted  with  the 
Superintendent,  and  have  confidence  in  his  opinions  and  advice,  they 
will  be  very  ready  to  accept  and  act  upon  it  in  this  matter. 

"What  the  educated  blind  may  yet  accomplish  we  cannot  foretell. 
It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  importance,  that  at  this  time,  and  for  several 
years  past,  the  Superintendents  of  some  four  or  five  Institutions  are 
blind  men  who  were  educated  as  such,  that  a  number  of  the  most 
successful  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  seeing  are  of  this  class,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  efiicient  of  the  educational  Institutions  in 
Europe  was  originated,  established,  and  is  still  conducted  by  a  grad- 
uate of  one  of  our  Institutions. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made 
a  verbal  statement  of  the  action  of  said  Committee,  and  presented  as 
a  summary  of  his  report  the  following  as  the 
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Dr.  LoKD,  Ciiaii-man  of  the  Committee  appointed  ou  the  ijropo- 
sition  of  Mr.  Euggles,  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  appointed  August  21st,  1872,  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggi.es,  respectfully,  present  the 
following  report : 

The  Committee  met  Mr.  Ruggles  at  his  ofhce,  August  22d, 
1872,  Present,  Messrs.  Lokd,  Williams,  Morrison,  Churchman,  and 
Wait. 

A.  D.  Lord  was  chosen  Chairman. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  « 

Besolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  send  to  Mr.  Rug- 
gles a  copy  of  the  resolution  appointing  this  Committee,  with  the 
request  that  Mr.  Ruggles  give  the  same  lais  consideration  ;  and  send 
to  the  Chairman  as  soon  as  iiractieable  a  statement  of  his  position  in 
relation  thereto. 

Nothing  further  transpired  until  Xovember  of  1873,  when  the 
following  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Rug- 
gles. 

Eesolced,  That  this  Committee,  having  been  appointed  in  con- 
sideration of  the  generous  proposition  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  is  now  ready 
to  take  such  steps  as  will  enable  Mr.  Ruggles  to  carry  out  the  noble 
designs  he  has  in  view. 

Resolved,  That  to  this  end  we  do  hereby  most  respectfully  request 
Mr.  Ruggles  to  communicate  with  the  Chairman,  A.  D.  "Lokd,  in 
rejDly  to  the  following  inquiries,  to-wit : 

First — Are  you  now  prei)ared  to  print,  and  do  you  wish  this 
Committee  to  designate  one  or  more  books  ;  the  number  of  each,  and 
the  Institutions  vfhich  shall  receive  the  same ;  which  you  will  pub- 
lish and  distribute  according  to  such  designation  ? 

Second — Please  state  whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  produce 
any  or  all  of  the  following  articles,  or  any  others ;  which  you  will 
make  and  distribute,  as  may  be  designated  by  this  Committee,  to- 
wit  :  Arithmetic  slates,  maps,  writing  boards  or  cards,  alphabet 
cards. 

Third — Do  you  propose  to  distribute  the  books,  slates,  &c.,  &c.. 
])roduced  by  you,  gratuitously  among  the  Institutions,  according  to 
the  direction  of  this  Committee,  as  to  number  ?  &c. 

Fourth — If  you  do  not  propose  to  distribute  books,  maps,  &c., 
&c.,  i^roduced  "by  you,  gratuitously,  please  furnish  the  Committee 
with  a  schedule  of  prices  for  each  article. 

Besolved,  That  as  soon  as  jiossible  after  a  reply  to  the  foregoing 
shall  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Ruggles,  this  Committee  Avill  pro- 
"ceed  to  act  thereupon. 

llcsolvcd,  That  this  Committee  hereby  declare  their  readiness  to 
accept  any  trust  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  vest  in  them  for  the  benelit 
of  the  Blind  of  America. 

llesolved,  That  a  copy  of  tlie  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mr. 
S.  P.  Ruggles. 

( X.  D.  LoKi),  i'haiiinnn. 
I  W.Ar.  R.  Wait,  Sccrctari/. 
(Signed)  i  F.  D.  IMomusox. 
I  W.  D.  Williams, 

{^Y.  II.   ClIlUCIIM.VX. 


In  rci)ly.  tlic  following"  wa.s  received  from  Mr.  IfrciOLKS  : 

Bo.sTux,  December  4:tli,  1>'>73. 

Dr.  A.  D.  LoKL),  Cliairyiian    of  a    Committee  aiypointed  at  the   first 

regular  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instrvctors  of  the 

Mind,  held  in  August,  1672 : 

Dear  Sir — The  commnnication  from  the  above  Committee,  signed, 
by  all  except  Dr.  Howe,  was  received  from  you  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber last.  Tlie  communication  eml)races  a  copy  of  m}^  proposal  to  all 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  issued  January 
14th,  1871.  Also  a  request  that  1  should  replv  to  several  questions 
therein  contained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  repl.\'  is  necessarj',  as  it  is  not  such  a 
connnittee  as  I  stipulated  for  ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  as 
several  of  the  superintendents  of  the  highest  standing,  as  well  as 
other  educational  men,  liolding  most  responsible  positions,  believe 
just  as  I  do  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  less  than 
what  I  first  proposed,  and  have  been  verj'  busy  ever  since  I  issued 
that  proposal  in  the  various  kinds  of  printing  and  school  apparatus 
for  the  Blind.  Have  invented  and  made  costly  machinery  for  mak- 
ing two  kinds  of  slates,  type  writing  cards,  &c.  Have'  invented 
great  improvements  in  a  press,  which  1  am  now  building,  and  have 
got  nearly  done,  costing  some  $2,000.  The  press  is  muchlargcr,  and 
more  powerful  than  any  yet  ever  made  for  that  use,  and  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  produce  the  larger  nuip  sheet, — in  a  superior  style, 
recently  patented  by  me. 

Yours,  most  respectfully. 

(Signed),  S.  P.  IJlggi.es. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


TA.  D.  LoKi),  Chairman. 
(Si<)-ned)-{  W.  H.  Churchman, 
;    "  t  W.  D.  Williams. 

^\'.  15.  WArr,  Secretary. 


Tlie  foUoAving  resolutions  were  subsequently  adopted  :- 


licsolved.  That  the  Association  hereby  express  their  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  munificent  ofi'er  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  llL'GCiLES,  and 
the  earnest  desire  that  his  inventions  for  thcbenefit  of  the  Blind  may 
l)e  made  available  to  the  greatest  possible  number  and  at  the  earliest 
[)racticable  time. 

Besolved,  That  we  believe  tliat  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Ruggles  can 
be  best  carried  out  by  a  Board  of  Trust  of  his  own  selection,  with 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

B 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Association  -vvas  read. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Wait  were  appointed  to  report  the  names  of 
members  present,  both  active  and  corresponding. 

Messrs.  F,  J,  Campbell  and  J.  "W.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  London ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Agent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  all  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  Blind,  were  invited  to  seats  as 
corresponding  members. 

Voted  to  dispense  with  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 

Letters  explaining  their  absence  from  the  meeting  were  read 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins'  Institute  ;  Messrs.  "Wm.  Cha- 
piN,  of  the  Pa.;  C.  D.  McCoy,  of  the  Va.;  J.  M.  Stuktevakt,  of  the. 
Tenn.;  Otis  Pattox,  of  the  Ark.;  F.  W.  Phillips,  of  the  111.;  ^Y. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Cal.;  J.  L.  Notes,  of  the  Minn.;  J.  H.  Babcock, 
of  the  Oregon  Institution,  and  Hon.  A.  Schell,  President  of  the 
Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  reported  the  names  of  members  in  attendance. 

Mr.  A.  Willhartiz,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  a  report  on  the 
AVorld's  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Vienna,  in 
August,  1873.  The  Association  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Willhartiz. 

During  this  session  the  Batavia  Cornet  Band  played  in  the  Park 
of  the  Institution,  for  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return 
the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  August  19th. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECOND  DAY. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Parker. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Smead  read  a  paper  on  ''  Oral  Instruction,"  the  cliief 

reliance  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind.     The  subject  of  the  literary 

education  of  the  Blind  Avas  discussed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Will- 

hartitz,  Parker,  Wait,  Loomis,  Anagnos,  Ciii;rchman,  Huktoon, 

and  Little. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Vice  President  Churchman  in  the  chair.  Tlic  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  "Oral  Instruction"  was  continued  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord 
and  others. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  approve  the  views 
advanced  by  Mr.  Smead  in  his  paper  on  "  Oral  Instruction,"  and 
hereby  tender  to  him  their  thanks  therefor. 
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The  paper  on  the  ' '  Industi'ial  Training  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ciiapin,  of  the  Pa.  Institution,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was  discussed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
its  preparation  was  subsequently  tendered  to  Mr.  Chapix. 

Mr.  RiCHARDSOx,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution,  exhibited  a  con- 
trivance by  the  aid  of  vrhich  the  blind  may  successfully  work  at 
harness  making,  and  exhibited  creditable  specimens  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Truss,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  explained  his  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  make  willow  work. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  subsequently  tendered  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  attendance  and  the  presentation  of  these  branches  of  indus- 
try for  the  Blind. 

Messrs.  Anagxos,  Babcock  and  Little  were  appointed  a  Com^ 
mittee  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Richardson,  Truss  and  others  in  regard 
to  new  branches  of  work  for  the  blind. 

This  Committee,  after  consulting,  reported  : — 

First — That  the  information  gained  in  regard  to  the  branch  of 
harness-making  (recently  introduced  into  the  Arkansas  Institution) 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  Blind  can  learn  this  business,  and  the 
hope  that  they  may  find  it  useful  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living :  we 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  matter  in  other  Institutions. 

Second — That  willow-work,  as  practiced  in  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  wooden  forms  for  shaping  the  articles  to  be 
manufactured,  has  been  so  successfully  learned  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  if  this  work  were  again  tried  in  our  Institutions  it 
might  provide  profitable  employment  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  certain  branches  of 
willow-work  may  furnish  profitable  occupation  for  blind  women. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

By  request  of  the  Association,  the  evening  was  mainly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cajipbell,  with  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  London. 

Mr.  Little  followed  with  some  commendatory  remarks  based 
upon  his  observation  during  his  visit  to  that  Institution  in  1873. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  continued,  and  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Little  offered  the  following  resolutions : — • 

Jiesolved,  That  we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  from  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  NoYES  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  in 
Minnesota  for  securing  the  education  of  the  blind  in  an  Institution 
in  that  State  devoted  directly  and  solely  to  their  interests,  rather  than 
in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  together. 

Besolved,  That  we  commend  the  wise  example  of  Minnesota  in 
making  distinct  jirovision  for  the  education  of  these  dissimilar  classes 
to  the  imitation  of  such  states  as  still  maintain  but  one  institution 
r  the  education  of  both. 
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These  resolutions  T\'ere  advocated  by  Mr.  Bangs,  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Young,  of  Xorth  Carolina, — both  representing  dual  institu- 
tions,— and  also  by  others,  and  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  morning-,  August  20th. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  session  was  opojicd  witli  singing,  and  prayer  l)y  Mr.  E.  L. 
Bangs,  of  Michigan. 

The  report  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  and  that  of  tlie  Treas- 
urer, were  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  their 
respective  Institutions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Huntoon,  fromKy,: 
Mr.  Young,  of  N.  C;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Md.,  and  Mr.  AVilliams,  of 
Ga.  Mr.  Campbell  gave  assurance  that  the  Eoyal  College  would 
gladly  welcome  the  Association  in  London  ;  Mr.  Hall  stated  that 
Mr.  Chatin  desired  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Chukciiman  added  that  the  Indiana  Institution  would  entertain 
whenever  the  Society  would  meet  there.  These  invitations  were 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting,  and  a  request  that  the  same  be  aiinounced  a 
year  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 

Messrs.  Little,  "Williams  and  M<)i;iii.st)N  were  appointed  to 
prepare  a  vote  of  thank<  to  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  X.  Y. 
.State  Institution. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  write  to  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
CiiAriN,  expressing  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  attend;  and  to 
Sir  CuARLES  LowTiiER,  England,  returning  thanks  for  the  Books  in 
Moon's  type,  so  generously  presented  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  PiioCTOR,  who  had  been  appointed  to  read  an  essay  "  On  the 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  not  being  present,  the  hour  was 
occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  Braille,  and  the  Xew  York  Point 
Systems  in  reference  to  Musical  Xotation.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
read  from  the  printed  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Association 
for  the  Blind  on  that  subject. 

In  reply,  Mr.  AY  ait  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  X.  Y.  system 
on  the  blackboard,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Z\Iossrs. 
(Ja-mi'bell,  Loud,  Babcock  and  others. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  X.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  in  regard  to  his 
Magazine  Avas  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

AFTERXOOX  SESSIOX. 

[Messrs.  Little,  Morrison,  Smead,  Churchman  and  Wait  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  nominate  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  term. 
Messrs,  Thomas  Reeves,    of  Boston;    D.    B.   AVoon,  of  Phila- 
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(ielphia ;  F.  J.  Campbell  and  J.  ^y.  Smith,  of  London ;  W.  H. 
Churchmax,  of  Indianapolis,  and  S.  Babcock  and  L.  B.  Carll,  of 
Xew  York,  ■were  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  relative 
merits  of  the  vai-ious  systems  of  Musical  dotation  for  the  Blind,  and 
to  report  in  full  upon  the  subject  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meet- 
\ng,  the  Committee  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  number. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  AVait,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

liesolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Superintendent  to  acquaint 
-himself  fully  and  practically  with  the  Bkaille,  the  Xew  York  and 
other  systems  of  Alphabet  Writing-  and  Musical  dotation  for  the 
Blind,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  form  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion as  to  their  respective  merits  as  systems. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Cheesbro,  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  C.  Maiioxv,  of  Xew 
York,  Avere  invited  to  present  their  systems  of  Musical  Xotation. 
Each  complied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  for  their  attend- 
ance and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective  systems. 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS  offored  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  : — 

liesolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  be 
requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and  practicability 
of  publishing  a  periodical  monthly  or  quarterly,  to  be  to  the  profes- 
sion a  medium  of  information  and  discussion  as  to  matters  relating 
to  the  education  and  other  interests  of  tlie  Blind,  and  that  said  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  commence  such  publication  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  at  any  time  when  its  success  shall  be  guaranteed. 

The  Committee  on  nomination  of  officers  made  the  following 
report : — 

For  President — AVilliaji  Ciiai'ix. 

For  Vice-P residents-— W.  D.  Williams,  ^y.  H.  CiirRCiiJiAX. 

For  Recording  Secretary — B.  B.  Huxtoox. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary — W.  B.  AVait. 

For  Treasurer— M.  Axagnos. 

For  Fxecutive  Committee — W.  B.  IVait,  A,  D.  Lorp,  J.  M.  Stur- 
TEA'AXT,  J.  D.  Parker,  F.  D.  Morrisox. 

The  matter  of  numbering  the  reports  of  the  two  Conventions  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  two  meetings  of  this  Association 
was  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  with  discretionary 
powers. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  discussion  was  mainly  upon  the  mechanical  employments  of 
the  Blind  and  the  modes  of -providing  for  such  blind  adults  as  from 
lack  of  skill,  infirm  health  or  other  cause  are  not  al>le  to  earn  their 
OAvn  livelihood.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  gave  the  Association  some  information  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  spoke  of  what  should  be  done 
for  the  indio-ent  Blind. 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  deprecating  the  idea  of 
alms-houses  specifically  and  exclusively  for  the  Blind ;  but  favoring, 
in  a  measure,  co-operative,  and  assisting  institutions  and  measures  to 
to  help  them  as  far  as  possible  to  help  themselves. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Wait,  Babcock,  and 
Churchman  and  others,  holding  and  advocating  similar  views. 

By  invitation.  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  made  remarks.  He  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  felt  in  attending  the  deliberations  of  the  Association, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding  the  sessions  earlier  in  the 
annual  vacation,  and  of  allowing  moi-e  time  for  social  intercourse 
among  the  members. 

Dr.  E.  S.  "Wiggins,  of  Ontario,  spoke  of  the  work  these  Institu- 
tions are  doing,  and  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  profitableness 
of  this  meeting. 

Hon.  John  T.  Morris,  a  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institution, 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  management  of  such  Institutions  ;  his 
views  were  deemed  so  valuable  that  he  was  requested  to  furnish 
them  for  publication.  This  he  has  done,  and  they  appear  as  one  of 
the  papers  j)resented. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ofiicers  was  passed. 

The  President,  in  a  few  remarks,  alluded  to  the  harmony  that 
had  j)revailed  during  the  meeting  and  the  good  which  might  result 
from  its  deliberations. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

MEMBEKS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

JSTeiv  England  Institution — Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent ;  Mr.  Thomas  Peeves,  Instructor  in  Music. 

iV.  Y.  City  Institution — Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent;  and 
Mr.  S.  Babcock. 

North  Carolina  Institution — Mr.  AV.  J.  Young. 

Georgia  Institution — Mr.  "NV.  D.  Wiluiajis,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
II.  Guillan. 

MississijJjpi  Institution — Dr.  Edavard  Lea,  Superintendent. 

Arkansas  Institution — Mr.  "W.  II.  Richardson. 

3Iissouri  Institution — Dr.  James  Mc Workman,  Superintendent. 

Wisconsin  Itistitution—^lr.  Thomas  II.  Little,  Superintendent ; 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting. 

Indiana  Institution — Mr.  W.  II.  Churchman,  Superintendent. 

Ohio  Institution — Mr.  George  L.  Smeap,  Superintendent;  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Lindsay. 

Ontario  Institution — ^Ir.  B.  F.  Cheesbro. 
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Boyal  N'oi-mal  College,  London,  England — Mr.  F.  J.  Camfbell, 
Superintendent ;  Mr.  J.  AV.  Smith. 

IT.  T.  State  Institution — Hon.  Benjamin  Pringle,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Lord,  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Van  Dyke. 

Illinois  Institution — Mr.  John  Loomis. 

Kentucky  Institution — Mr.  B.  B,  Huntoon,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
Clara  Matting ly. 

Kansas  Institution — Kev.  John  D.  Parker,  Superintendent ;  Mrs. 
Nancy  A.  Parker. 

Maryland  Institution — Hon.  J.  T.  Morris,  Trustee,  and  Mr.  F. 
D.  Morrison,  Superintendent. 

Michigan  Institution — Mr.  E.  L.  Bangs,  Superintendent. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Principal  of  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wiggins,  Picton,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thos.  Truss,  ;  Miss  M.  D.  Tyrrell,  of  Ontario  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Agent  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  A.  WiLLHARTiTZ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  C.  Mahony,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  ANAGNOsandMiss  Johanna  H.  C.  Hi.nvES,  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes  and  Miss  Busii,  of  New  York  City  Insti- 
tution. 

Miss  O.  M.  Brown,  Matron,  Ohio  Institution. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Bangs,  Michigan  Institution. 

Miss  S.  E.  Faulkner,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
London. 

Hon.  John  Fisher,  Trustee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Institution. 

H.  I.  Glowacki,  Esq.,  Trustee, 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED. 


THE   COXGRESS   OF  INSTRUCTORS   OF   THE   BLIXD,    AT 
VIENNA,  AUSTRIA,  1873. 


ABSTRACT   OF  THE  liKl'OKT  BY  I'liOF.    A.    AVILLII AKTITZ,   OK   .ST.   LOL'IS,  MO. 


Thougli  Jiiy  expectations  of  the  good  that  would  come  from  this 
Congress  did  not  fully  come  up  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  -who  came 
there  from  European  States,  I  can  sav  tlie  meeting  was  a  success.  I 
here  reproduce  the  Avords  of  Mr.  F.  Extliciiek,  principal  literary 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Austria,  at  Vienna,  to  give  you  a)i 
idea  of  what  they  in  Europe  think  about  it.     The  g'cntleman  says : — 

"  The  lirst  European  congress  of  tlie  educators  of  the  blind,  at 
which  were  also  worthily  rei)rcsented  America,  Asia  and  Africa  is  to 
be  considered  an  event,  and  as  such  it  is  bound  to  create  an  appre- 
ciation towards  it  members,  not  from  the  world  of  blind  only,  but 
from  every  place  where  the  word  Humakity  is  known."' 

''In  the  speeches  made  in  these  four  days  of  the  congress,  there 
is  contained  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  genuine  noble-mindedness, 
which  entitles  us  to  liope  for  the  successful  development  of  the  field 
of  Blind-Education.'" 

The  President,  iJr.  L.  A.  Fkaxkl,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Curators  of  the  Israelite  Institute  at  Vienna,  in  a  few  Avell-chosen 
words,  opened  the  meeting'.  He  brought  to  notice  a  late  discovery, 
i.  e.,  that  Duke  AVelf  VI.,  named  the  Mild,  established  the  first 
asylum  for  the  blind  at  Meining-en  as  early  as  1178. 

Dr.  Cakl  IIoffek  welcomed  the  members  of  the  congress  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  'N'ienna,  whose  Mayor  he  was  deputized  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Culture  of  the  I'^inpire  of 
Austria  sent  his  Avelcome  through  Mr.  Trris  Kauffy. 

When  the  preliminary  work  of  organizing  had  been  completed, 
and  a  short  essay  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  America  "  had 
been  read  by  me,  Mr.  Wii^liam  Rieaier  read  an  essay. 

Mr.  R.  is  Director  of  the  "  Vorscliule,"  at  Iliibertsburg  in  Saxony, 
a  Kindergarten  for  blind  children,  in  which  the  little  ones  from  the 
age  of  four  years  upAvards  are  jirepared  for  the  main  school  at  Dres- 
den. After  stating-  the  doleful  condition  at  the  homes  of  these 
children,  he  giA'es  a  glowing  account  of  Avhat  is  done  at  his  •' Vors- 
chule,"  founded  by  the  known  Blind-Educator  Geokgie,  as  ctirly  as 
1862.  The  gymnasium  is  a  means  for  the  physical,  the  liynin  singing 
for  the  musical,  object-lessons  for  the  literary,  and  light  work  for  tlie 


technical  development  of  the  child.  After  a  stay  of  some  j'cars  the 
child  goes  to  Dresden  into  the  main  Institution  and  completes  his 
instruction  there.  Mr.  R.  finishes  with  an  appeal  to  all  to  do  their 
best  towards  establishing  everywhere  such  schools,  wherein  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following  : — 

1.  Proper  bodily  comfort  in  reference  to  diet,  clothing  and 
lodging. 

2.  "Practice  in  manual  work. 

3.  Developing  and  strengthening  of  tlie  jjhysical  powers,  and 
especially  the  will  power,  through  Froebel's  system  of  games  and 
employments,  and  a  regular  course  of  gymnastics. 

4.  Elementary  school  instruction. 

5.  Forming  the  habit  of  strictly  orderly  life,  especially  awaking 
and  invigorating  the  pleasure  of  "  work  and  eai-n." 

6.  A  true  knowledge  of  the  upright,  pious  and  truthful  life  and 
living. 

The  second  day  opened  with  an  essay  by  one  of  the  brightest 
men  of  the  congress,  Mr.  Johannes  Moldeniiauer,  Director  of  the 
lioyal  Institution  at  Copenhagen.  The  subject,  "  The  practical 
results  of  the  education  of  the  blind,"  he  handled  splendidly  and  by 
some  of  his  points,  seconded  Mr.  Riemer  in  his  '•  Vorschule"  essay. 
As  good  reasons  for  the  comparative  small  successes  gained  in  the 
Institutions  he  gave  the  following : — 

1.  Children  are  admitted  too  late,  i.  o.,  after  they  have  been 
ruined  at  home  ; 

2.  The  stay  at  the  Institution  is  too  short,  so  that  a  boy  of  1" 
years  often  has  to  be  dependent  upon  himself ; 

3.  There  being  no  co-operatiA'e  workshops,  where  youths  could 
try  their  metal  for  the  future  : 

4.  Trades  being  taught  which  are  intended  for  the  city  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  but  at  home  become  of  little  avail. 

Mr.  Aug.  Buettner,  Inspector  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
Saxony,  adds  two  more  reasons.     He  says : 

5.  The  mode  of  instruction  being  not  uniform  and  decided 
enough. 

6.  The  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  are  seldom  picked  from 
those  who  take  the  pains  to  learn  something  of  the  waiits  of  the 
blind,  often  undoing  the  good  that  may  have  been  done  by  teachers 
and  officers. 

A  motion  made  by  me: — '-That  the  several  governments  should 
take  the  education  of  the  blind  in  hand,  and  that  the  literary,  musical 
and  mechanical  branches  should  be  taught  co-ordinately,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  Paelasek,  Director  of  the  Roval  Institution  at  Vienna, 
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read  an  essay  ''On  the  musical  instruction  of  the  blibd."  Mr.  P. 
read  several  citations  from  European  reports  on  that  subject  and 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Waite,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  at  our  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  and  at 
length  wound  up  with  the  plea  for  teaching  all  instruments  to  the 
blind,  which  was  carried. 

The  third  day  opened  with  an  essay  by  Director  Gustatj:  Kein- 
HAi?D,  of  the  Dresden  Koyal  Institute,  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  the 
o-ood  fortune  to  visit,  and  which  I  think  to  be  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical institutions  in  the  world.  His  subject  was  "  The  mechanical 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  care  for  the  same  after  their  discharge 
from  the  Institution." 

This  intei'esting  subject,  worked  out  by  a  man  who  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  matter,  laboring  for  thirty  years  in  his  Institution, 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  deserves  to  be  entirely  reproduced  in 
English,  because  every  word  is  valuable. 

Starting  out  with  the  view  that  manual  labor  relieves  the  blind 
of  the  monotony  of  their  life,  and  develops  their  muscles,  which  the 
blind  are  but  too  apt  to  neglect,  and  that  with  a  mechanical  vocation 
they  can  in  Saxony  easiest  earn  a  livelihood,  he  of  course  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  this  part  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  Saxony 
but  few  musicians  are  educated,  and  their  literary  entertainments  are 
not  higher  than  the  circles  may  require,  into  which  they  are  thrown 
after  leaving  school. 

Labor  is  taught  as  a  play  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  individuality 
of  the  child  permits,  it  has  to  braid  willows  and  try  rag  carpet- 
making.  From  their  eleventh  year,  at  which  age  they  are  admitted 
to  the  institution  at  Dresden,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  they  have 
to  spend  three  hours  daily  at  the  workshops.  The  girls  learn  knit- 
ting, matting,  rag  carpet-making,  chair-caneing,  and  hair  dressing 
and  sorting.  The  boys  learn  basket  aiid  rope  making.  A  very  fine 
feature  of  the  Dresden  Institution  is  this,  that  the  Director  and  the 
Inspector,  visit,  at  least  once  every  year,  every  one  of  its  discharged 
pupils,  advise,  introduce,  and  if  necessary  help  them  from  the  means 
of  the  school.  Thiis  it  is  possible  to  create  a  praiseworthy  emulation 
among  the  blind,  and  make  them  independent.  Out  of  250  pupils 
who  have  been  discharged  in  the  last  four  years,  not  one  M^ould 
change  his  lot  with  that  of  an  inmate  of  an  asylum. 

Here  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  passage  of  an  essay 
"On  the  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,'' read  by  me  before  this 
Association  at  Indianapolis  in  1871,  in  which  I  liinted  at  something 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  Saxony  : — 

"The  tuition  and  care  given  to,  and  the  social  intercourse  had 
with  the  cliildren  d  uring  their  pupilage,  should  not  end  then  and 
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there,  but  should  be  extended  to  a  long  while  after,  for  several  rea- 
sons. If  the  officers  and  teachei's  of  the  institutions  woiild  keep  in 
constant  correspondence  with  them,  and  if  the  graduates  are  found 
worthy  of  a  proper  surveillance,  friendly  counsel  and  advice  could  be 
given  them,  it  would  not  only  elevate  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
but  would  encourage  people  to  look  at  them  as  persons  worthy  of 
attention,  not  ''pitiable"  creatures  only. 

By  a  continual  correspondence,  the  experience  of  every  pupil, 
his  short-coming  in  learning,  the  demands  made  on  him  abroad,  the 
musical  taste  and  social  culture  of  the  communities  they  reside  in, 
could  be  learned  and  again  taught  to  the  scholars  who  are  preparing 
for  music  teachers.  If  a  list  of  the  blind  music  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  could  be  compiled  and  kept  up,  along  with  the 
experience  of  every  new  man,  what  a  great  benefit  would  it  be  for 
us  teachers  and  through  us  to  our  pupils  !  Through  it  an  agency  for 
situating  blind  teachers  in  the  country  could  be  established,  under 
the  special  care  and  superintendence  of  this  convention.  The  old 
graduates  could  be  supplied  with  modern  music,  printed  in  raised 
type,  from  their  respective  State  Institution,  or  from  some  central 
point." 

The  afternoon  session  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
congress  ;  the  question  of  systems  of  tangible  tyj)e  having  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  St.  M\rie,  of  Leipzig,  in  a  short  essay. 

Mr.  St.  Ma.rie  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  writing  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  blind.  He  cites  a  question  which  was 
asked  in  the  German  journal  for  the  "  Deaf-mute  and  Blind  "  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  if  writing  would  be  totally  abolished  from  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  since  the  writer  had  once  visited  an  Institution 
somewhere  of  high  standing,  in  which  neither  writing  nor  reading  was 
taught,  and  which  yet  prospers!  He  proposes  for  the  children  while 
in  school  the  Hebold  system,  and  for  those,  who  may  need  the 
knowledge  of  writing  after  leaving  school,  the  Braille  system. 

Before  reporting  the  debates  on  this  highly  interesting  topic,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  if  this  question  with  us  is  greatly  confused, 
it  is  Babelonic  elsewhere.  In  Germany  they  use  the  Braille  and 
Hebold  systems,  very  seldom  Moon,  and  the  Stuttgardt,  but  even 
those  are  not  thoroughly  studied  by  the  very  men  who  teach  them. 
The  Braille  system  taught  in  one  school  is  not  the  one  learned  at  an 
other.  But  very  few  make  use  of  it  in  music,  where  I  am  sure  it  has 
been  used  most  successfully.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  this  country,  but  most  of  these  do  not  claim  to 
teach  the  "  Dot"  system,  which  has  proved  beneficial  in  France, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  other  places,  where  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 
In  fact  this  question,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  blind,  Would  have  been  settled  tvitli  this  css&y  and  the 
adoption  of  a  few  theses  proposed  by  Mr.  St.  Marie,  had  it  not  been 
for  our  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  coming  in  the  nick  of 
time  with  an  elaborate  essay  on  his  lately  devised  and  completed 
system.  This  much  must  be  said,  Mr.  Wait  saved  the  day  in  the 
war  of  systems  at  that  memorable  meeting  with  his  well-equipped 
and  organized  ax-my  of  reasons  and  facts,  laid  down  in  the  scientifi- 
cxlly  written  essay  on  his  system.  Even  Dr.  Armitage,  of  London, 
in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  congress,  says  peccavi  on  the  New  York 
system,  with  exceptions  to  its  use  in  music  writing.  Monsieur  Bal- 
Lou,  although  a  Frenchman,  (a  countryman  of  Braille)  acknowledges 
the  merits  of  the  system,  and  if  the  future  could  be  foretold,  the  X. 
Y.  system  will  be  the  system,  at  least  in  Germany. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  Mr. 
BuETTNER  and  EiEJiER,  of  Dresden ;  Mr.  Pablalek,  of  Vienna ; 
Moldexhawer,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Mr.  St.  Marie,  of  Leipsic, 
Saxony. 

Mr.  Wait's  essay  should  be,  by  all  means,  translated  into 
English,  for  there  arc  many  valuable  points  and  much  desirable  mat- 
ter in  it,  even  for  us.  Dr.  Arjiitage  has  very  lately  written  quite  an 
essay  on  this  and  the  Braille  system  compared,  which  I  recommend 
to  your  attention. 

The  fourth  day  a  resolution  passed,  having  as  its  purport  the 
founding  of  a  library  of  books  in  tangible  type.  Each  Institution  is 
to  select  a  certain  work  to  be  printed,  and  then  exchanges  with  the 
others. 

An  annual  Diary  is  to  be  established  and  the  different  Institu- 
tions are  to  exchange  their  reports.  The  "  Organ  "  of  Dr.  Mathias, 
at  Friedberg,  in  Hessia,  is  to  be  considered  tlie  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  educators  of  the  blind  in  Europe. 

A  Psychology  and  Pathology  of  the  blind  is  to  be  written, 
though  no  prize  shall  be  offered  for  the  same. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Entliciier,  the  Secretary  of  the  con- 
gress, deserves  to  be  printed  in  large  type  and  distributed  to  every 
public  place  of  learning  over  the  globe  :  "  The  education  of  the  blind 
is  very  expensive,  requires  arduous  labors  from  those  directly  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  results  therefrom  are  not  adequately  remu- 
nerative I" 

"In  fact,  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  people,  who  may  be  good  priests,  preachers,  law- 
yers, doctors  and  merchants — but  are  not  sufficiently  informed  on  the 
special  claims  and  treatment  of  the  blind  or  their  teachers,  though 
they  would  like  to  make  believe  that  they  are  thoroughly  posted  and 
ftct  the  protectors  charmingly. 
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I,  therefore,  make  the  following  motion  :  The  first  Congress  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  in  Europe  resolves,  that  rules  for 
the  government  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  should  be  made  with 
the  guidance  and  advice  of  experts,  this  being  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind."    The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  L.'  Mueller,  of  Wiesbaden,  stirred  up  the  very  difficile 
question  of  religion  in  the  Institvitions  by  the  question:  "What 
attention  is  to  be  paid  in  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  creeds  of  the  pupils  ?"  This  question  is  of  great 
importance  in  those  countries,  where  there  is  a  state  church  beside 
others.  His  very  short  but  well-written  essay  was  not  read,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  at  once. 

A  few  questions  which  he  asks  are  interesting  enough  to  be  here 
reproduced  : — 

1.  How  are  the  pi'ayers  and  religious  exercises  to  be  prepared,  in 
order,  to  keep  religious  peace  in  the  Institutions  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  to  be  chosen 
for  the  blind  ? 

3.  How  is  the  influence  of  such  people  to  be  paralysed,  who 
come  to  our  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  sectarian  propa- 
ganda ? 

4.  How  are  the  i)resents  of  such  people,  their  invitations  and 
their  offers  to  read  for  the  blind  to  be  treated  ? 

5.  How  about  the  holidays  of  the  different  denominations? 

He  claims  that  the  holidays  for  the  blind  should  be  few,  since 
they  do  not  wish  for  them. 

Mr.  Hexry  Lavaxciiy,  the  founder  of  the  only  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Egypt,  at  Cairo,  wishes  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  the  interest  of  the  blind 
the  world  over,  see  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  properly  carried 
out,  and  who  may,  upon  application,  give  all  the  information  tliey 
can  on  questions  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

That  motion  was  carried  and  the  following  gentlemen  constitute 
said  committee : — Dr.  L.  A.  Fraxkl,  M.  Pablasek,  F.  Entlicher 
arid  J.  GLostzl,  of  Vienna,  and  G.  Reixiiard  and  F.  A.  Blettxer,  of 
Dresden. 

The  fifth  and  last  day  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  usual 
speeches  and  votes  of  thanks.  The  farewell  address  of  the  President 
was  highly  poetical,  though  surely  heartfelt.  He  says : — Every 
teacher  of  the  blind  has  something  of  a  Prometheus  in  him  ;  he  also 
is  a  lightbringer  and  to  some  extent  a  martyr  of  his  calling.  You 
all  know  the  precious,  though  unseeming  Bolognese  stone.  Bi-ing 
this  stone  into  the  sun,  and  it  will  absorb  its  rays,  place  the  same 
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stone  into  the  darkness  then,  and  it  will  shine  brilliantly.  You  do 
the  same : — You  imbue  the  lightless  pupils  with  the  rays  of  your 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  they  in  return,  let  their  minds  and 
hearts  shine  to  all  the  world ! 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  as  early  as  July, 
1876,  at  Di'esden,  to  enable  some  of  the  members  to  visit  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where  very  probably  the  American 
Association  will  have  their  next  meeting. 


ORAL   INSTRUCTION   THE   CHIEF   RELIANCE   IN   INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR  THE  BLIND. 


BY   GEORGE   L.    SMEAD,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF  THE   OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOB 

THE   BLIND. 


The  subject  assigned  me  is  a  method  of  instruction ;  and  a  method  ■ 
of  instruction  as  applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  pupils,  viz.,  those  de- 
prived of  one  means  of  communication  with  the  external  world.  All 
methods  of  instructioli  are  but  means  to  the  general  end  of  education. 
"We  are  born  into  the  world  with  body  and  soul ;  we  are  both  mate- 
rial and  spiritual.  The  mind  is  to  be  educated  not  alone  in  itself, 
but  just  as  it  is  in  its  relations  to  the  body  and  to  the  world  of 
matter  around  it.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  educated,  led  out,  by  means  of 
the  body,  that  sometimes  seems  to  hinder  its  progress  so  much,  and 
by  means  of  the  material  world  with  its  sciences  and  its  varying 
forms  and  qualities,  with  its  beauties  constantly  appealing  to  our 
noblest  feelings ;  with  its  suggestions  in  all  the  works  of  nature  of 
an  Infinite  mind  controlling  all  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  im- 
mortal soul. 

To  bring  us  into  contact  with  matter,  God  has  given  us  five 
senses  through  which  the  mind  feels  its  way  to  knowledge  and  to 
power,  as  the  infant  comes  out  from  its  mazy  world  to  the  light  of 
definite  knowledge.  « 
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Imagine  a  mind  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers  imprisoned  in  a 
body  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  and  no  senses  to  gain 
such  knowledge.  To  such  a  man  suppose  the  sense  of  touch  be 
given.  He  comes  in  contact  with  an  external  object,  perceives  that 
it  is  something  outside  of  himself.  The  ideas  of  externality  and 
extension  come  to  him  ;  of  roughness,  of  smoothness ;  it  is  hard  or 
soft ;  it  has  weight  and  various  properties  of  matter,  which  may  be 
denominated  mechanical  properties.  But  the  man  would  be  very 
much  limited  in  his  range  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
examine  only  those  objects  Avith  which  he  might  come  in  contact, 
and  those  but  slowly,  as  he  must  go  over  each  part  separatel)^  and 
construct  mentally  into  a  whole. 

And  then,  too,  there  would  be  great  liability  to  mistake  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  objects,  because  there  would  be  no  other  senes 
to  correct  errors.  In  short,  the  knowledge  of  matter  thus  obtained 
would  be  uncertain  and  incomplete. 

Suppose  the  sense  of  sight  were  added.  There  would  be  at  once 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  knowledge  ;  distant  objects  could  be  perceived  ; 
with  one  sweep  of  vision  the  whole  of  an  object,  its  shape,  dimen- 
sions, and  color  could  be  known.  Combinations  of  colors,  beauties 
of  form  and  figure  would  delight  the  wondering  soul.  And  yet,  even 
now  mistakes  would  arise  as  to  forms,  sizes,  and  distances,  which 
touch  would  need  to  correct  and  might  not  wholly  succeed.  The 
two  senses  would  educate  and  assist  each  other,  but  after  all  be 
incomplete.  They  would  not  afford  the  man  sufficient  means  of 
knowledge  to  ensure  even  his  temporal  welfare.  Moreover,  the  sense 
of  sight  is  useless  in  the  dark  or  when  opaque  bodies  intervene,  so 
that  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  the  man  would  still  be  left  with  one 
sense. 

Let  the  sense  of  hearing  be  bestowed  and  the  deficiences  of 
vision  are  in  part  made  up.  The  new  sense  would  need  to  be  edu- 
cated by  touch  and  by  sight,  and  would  soon  become  an  indispensable 
help.  By  this  sense  the  man  could  learn  to  distinguish  in  the  darkest 
night  the  sound  of  a  carriage  or  a  railroad  train  ;  the  distant  thunder 
or  the  rain  upon  the  roof.  He  would  be  delighted  by  the  harmonies 
of  music  and  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  He  could  converse 
with  friends  and  receive  knowledge  from  them ;  thus  his  means  of 
mental  acquisition  would  be  much  increased.  He  can  now  use  the 
results  of  others'  observation,  and  thus  correct  his  mistakes  and  add 
much  faster  to  his  knowledge.  By  means  of  speech  and  hearing  the 
higher  spiritual  powers  may  be  developed  as  he  interchanges 
thoughts  and  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men.  By  means  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  by  hearing  especially,  mind  is  brought  into  contact 
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with  mind,  and  the  soul  is  developed  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  could 
be  alone. 

"Witli  the  three  senses,  touch,  sight  and  hearing,  the  man  would 
be  prepared  to  investigate  nature  and  derive  much  instruction  and 
happiness  therefrom.  Still  there  are  certain  properties  of  matter 
which  may  be  called  chemical,  for  wliich  we  need  smell  and  taste, 
that  we  may  be  guarded  in  the  choice  of  food  and  breath  ;  w^hich 
also  afford  us  mucli  of  the  physical  enjoyment  of  life,  and  properly 
controlled  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  our  well  being.  Considering 
our  senses,  we  can  see  that  each  alone  is  inadequate  to  secure  our 
welfare  and  highest  development,  and  that  the  omission  of  one  "would 
seriously  embarrass  lis  in  the  avocations  of  life,  detract  from  our 
comfort,  and  hinder  our  intellectual  progress.  There  is  a  complete- 
ness in  all  the  senses  taken  together  Avhich  is  manifest  to  one  who 
even  thinks  a  little  upon  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Not  that 
our  Creator  lias  given  us  all  the  means  of  knowing  the  external 
world  that  might  have  been  bestowed,  but  He  has  given  us  enough 
for  our  present  condition.  I  know  that  there  are  many  things  in 
nature  which  w^e  long  to  understand,  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more 
which  we  do  not  dream  of  might  be  revealed,  if  we  were  prepared 
to  receive  them.  We  have  senses  now  by  which  we  perceive  the 
properties  of  matter.  AVe  have  before  us  an  object,  say  a  stone  ;  we 
examine,  determined  to  know  all  about ;  we  say  that  it  is  hard, 
heavy,  irregular  in  shape  and  gray  in  color  ;  we  even  go  farther  and 
form  our  opinions  of  its  origin  and  the  place  whence  it  came,  and  its 
age.  But  after  we  have  numbei*cd  all  its  properties  and  formed  our 
opinion  of  each  and  all,  we  can  go  no  fui'ther.  What  the  substance 
is  that  underlies  all  these  properties  and  around  wliich  they  cluster 
we  have  no  sense  to  perceive.  I  determine  in  my  mind  to  accom~ 
plish  a  certain  result,  for  instance,  to  lift  my  hand,  the  mandate  goes 
forth  from  the  spirit  is  communicated  to  the  physical  part  and  obedi- 
ence is  instant.  AVho  does  not  wish  to  know  how  the  soul,  intangible, 
invisible,  immaterial,  thus  makes  known  its  behests  to  matter,  other- 
wise inert  and  dead  ?  What  invisible  links  bind  them  together  ? 
What  etherial  substance  or  what  force  comes  between  matter  and 
mind  and  spans  the  gulf  that  divides  them  ?  Perhaps  sometime 
senses  will  be  given  \is  by  which  m'C  shall  perceive  at  once  the  essence 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  and  know  delinitcly  the  substance  of 
matter,  and  trace  as  quick  as  thought  the  mandate  of  the  will  to  its 
ultimate  result. 

Education  generally  has  to  do  with  pupils  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  means  of  insight  and  reception  of  knowledge,  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  instruction  appeal  mainly  to  sight  and  to  hearing. 
The  other  senses  have  their  influence,  but  the  great  reliance  is  upon 
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these  two.  The  priuted  jjage,  upon  Avliicli  are  stored  the  labors  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  present  and  of  the  past,  needs  the  light  to 
reveal  its  treasures  and  the  eye  to  perceive  them.  In  the  researches 
of  science  sight  is  considered  indispensable.  The  instructor  appeals 
to  hearing  in  lectures,  or,  as  he  supplements  the  text  book,  by 
oral  explanation.  Sermons,  orations,  speeches  and  conversation  are 
all  means  of  education,  and  hearing  is  necessary  to  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  them.  But  in  our  instruction  we  are  shut  out  from  all 
methods  that  appeal  to  the  eye.  Thus  one  important  means  of 
reception  by  the  mind  and  of  access  to  the  mind  is  cut  off.  One  of 
the  two  educational  senses  is  gone,  and  still  not  only  must  the  powers 
of  the  mind  be  developed,  but  the  physical  disability  must  be  met, 
and  if  not  neutralized,  at  least  alleviated.  Our  methods  of  education 
then  must  differ  from  those  in  use  in  other  schools.  All  methods  that 
necessitate  sight  must  be  left  out,  and  the  first  thought  would  be  that 
we  are  left  entirely  to  hearing.  But  touch  has  been  made  to  do 
unaccustomed  duty.  Globes,  maps  and  other  appliances  have  been 
made  tangible  and  books  have  been  printed  in  relief,  that  touch 
might  be  forced  to  contribute  its  part  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Certainly,  touch  is  a  grand  auxiliary  to  hearing  as  a  means  of 
education,  and  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  to  the  blind  in  the 
business  of  life.  But  the  employment  of  touch  in  the  school-room 
with  embossed  apparatus  and  the  printed  page  meets  with  many 
difficulties.  In  order  that  text  books  may  be  made  available,  each 
scholar  should  have  one.  In  an  institution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  perhaps  one  hundred  would  study  arithmetic ;  hence,  one 
hundred  arithmetics  would  be  needed  if  text  book  instruction  were 
to  be  adopted.  The  books  would  cost  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to 
three  dollars  each.  Moreover,  the  books  vrould  be  in  such  constant 
use  that  they  must  soon  wear  out.  Then,  too,  improvements  ought 
to  be  made,  necessitating  at  times  an  entirely  new  set  of  books.  The 
first  cost  of  the  books,  with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal,  would  be 
too  great  for  the  benefit  received,  when  by  oral  instruction  we  can 
accomplish  as  well  the  object  desired.  In  our  institutions  we  have 
our  industrial  and  our  literary  departments,  and  our  music.  In 
order  that  our  pupils  may  accomplish  all  they  wish  and  need  in  each 
department,  they  must  use  all  the  time  at  their  command  for  these 
purposes.  But  studying  lessons  from  text  books  with  the  fingers 
laboriously  following  the  line,  is  slow  work  for  a  large  proportion  of 
blind  pupils.  Our  scholars  cannot  aflord  the  time,  when  by  a  few 
words  the  teacher  can  give  them  the  main  points  of  the  lesson  with 
all  needed  explanations  upon  the  spot.  From  various  causes,  and 
especially  from  constant  use,  the  reading  finger  is  liable  to  become 
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piumb  or  sore  and  thus  disabled,  so  that  as  a  reliance  for  steady,  con- 
etant  study  the  touch  is  not  certain. 

"We  need  in  teaching  the  blind  maps  and  other  apparatus,  esjDe- 
cially  adapted ;  but  in  the  use  of  these  appliances  much  oral  instruction 
is  necessary  to  make  them  of  service. 

Tell  a  child  born  blind  that  the  rough  ridge  on  his  map  is  a  range 
of  mountains,  and  what  idea  does  he  get  ?  Description  and  illustra- 
tion will  be  needed  to  give  him  even  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
lofty  peaks  tipped  with  rocky  crags  and  the  sides  covered  with  trees ; 
of  the  valleys  and  ravines  between,  into  which  the  mountain  springs 
discharge  their  waters,  down  which  the  gentle  brooks  ripple  along, 
or  the  torrent  plunges,  tearing  and  destroying  on  its  way. 

From  the  best  tangible  apparatus  the  blind  gets  only  the  skeleton 
of  the  conception,  and  the  ready  tact  and  tongue  of  the  teacher  must 
be  constantly  at  hand  to  till  out  and  comi)lete  it.  "We  would  not 
undervalue  tangible  apparatus  and  books  in  raised  print;  on  the 
contrary,  we  would  go  on  increasing  them.  Still,  as  a  means  of 
instruction  always  ready,  flexible  and  rapid,  we  would  rely  chiefly 
upon  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  oral  instruction  as  the  most  available 
means  of  instruction  in  our  institutions  ;  yet,  if  the  means  does  not 
accomplish  its  end,  it  is  of  no  benefit.  Can  the  object  desired  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  be  attained  by  oral  instruction  as  the  chief 
I'eliance  ? 

The  object  of  education  for  the  blind,  as  for  the  seeing,  is  to  give 
that  knowledge  and  mental  culture  which  will  best  fit  the  person  for 
life — for  life  in  all  its  phases.  For  practical  life,  which  concerns 
itself  mainly  with  the  earning  of  one's  bread  and  the  acquisition  of 
wealth ;  for  intellectual  life,  that  thoughtful  tendency  of  the  mind 
which  enables  it  to  intelligently  appreciate  the  questions  of  the  day 
and  to  make  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  for  social  life,  which 
brings  us  in  contact  with  our  fellow-men,  by  which  our  finer  sensi- 
bilities and  sympathies  are  called  into  action  ;  for  religious  life, 
which  embodies  our  relations  and  obligations  to  God,  and  includes 
all  duties  and  all  relations  and  has  to  do  with  our  interests  for  all 
time. 

In  educating  a  blind  child  we  should  most  decidedly  come  short 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  by  every  possible  means  train  and  develop 
the  sense  of  touch  and  make  it,  so  far  as  possible,  a  means  of  mental 
culture  and  acquisition  ;  and  above  all,  if  we  did  not  so  discipline  it 
as  to  make  it  especially  useful  in  tlie  avocations  of  practical  life. 

To  accomplish  tliis  c}id  we  have  in  our  institutions  apparatus, 

books,  writing,  bcad-work,  sewing,  knitting,  canc-seating,  broom- 

'  making,  etc.,  our  music  and  the  practice  upon  instruments,  all  of 
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which  accomplish  the  purpose  of  deyeloping  touch  and  slvill,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  means  of  usefulness  in  after  life.  And, 
indeed,  increased  appliances  might  be  employed  with  j)rofit  for  the 
discipline  of  touch,  that  this  sense  may  become  still  more  useful  in 
making  up  for  the  lack  of  vision.  But  in  all  this  training  of  this 
important  sense  there  must  be  constant  oral  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  handicraft,  while  he  guides  the  hand  of  the  pupil, 
must  at  the  same  time  tell  him  how  to  do  the  thing  intended,  and  so 
teach  him  that  at  last  he  may  be  able  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  by 
merely  being  told,  without  the  tedious  process  of  taking  hold  and 
guiding  the  hand  every  time. 

In  teaching  writing  we  have  our  blocks  or  cards  of  raised  letters 
and  we  guide  the  hand  of  the  child  in  its  first  attempts.  But  it 
would  facilitate  matters  if  we  could  little  by  little  so  instruct  the 
child  that  by  oral  direction  he  could  understand  the  movement 
required  in  forming  the  letter. 

In  teaching  point  print  it  is  a  laborious  process  for  the  teacher  to 
take  the  hand  of  each  pupil  and  guide  it  in  making  every  letter  ;  but 
number  the  places  where  tlie  points  are  to  be  made,  and  the  teacher 
may  stand  before  a  whole  class  and  say  that  one  letter  is  a  point  in 
IS'o.  1,  another  is  1,  4,  another  2,  3,  and  so  on  while  the  class  all 
together  are  learning  the  same  letter  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  mere  manual  operations,  in  the  development 
of  this  very  practical  sense,  in  acquiring  skill  in  these  common,  use- 
ful arts,  oral  instruction  must  be  given  every  ste^D  of  the  way  and  a 
teacher  of  handicraft  even,  to  be  fitted  for  his  work,  must  be  able  to 
express  his  meaning  in  language  readily  intelligible. 

Oral  instruction  then  is  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of 
this  sense  so  valuable  to  the  blind,  and  for  whatever  mental  culture 
and  skill  there  may  be  derived  from  it.  But  in  regular  school-room 
work  oral  instruction  is  still  more  efficient  in  securing  the  peculiar 
mental  culture  needed  by  the  blind  to  fit  them  for  practical  life. 

The  blind,  by  virtue  of  their  affliction,  are  shut  out  more  or  less 
from  that  intercourse  and  contact  with  their  fellow-men  which  call 
out  the  most  efficient  powers  of  the  mind.  But,  if  in  school  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  other  minds  superior  to  them,  some- 
what as  they  will  be  in  after  life  ;  so  far  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  take  their  i^laces  among  men,  and  being  prepared  will  not  shrink 
so  timidly  from  meeting  the  responsibilities  that  belong  to  them. 

Now,  oral  instruction,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  brings  the 
pupil's  mind  in  contact  with  that  of  the  teacher. 

By  question  and  answer  and  by  criticism  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  all  the  facts  of  the  subject  may  be  brought  out, 
the  scholar's  memory  will  be  developed  in  just  the  way  in  which  ho 
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will  need  to  use  it  in  practical  life.  He  will  become  accustomed  to 
think  on  his  feet,  will  secure  that  training  of  judgment  "vrhich  will 
enable  him  to  decide  i^romptlj-  and  correctly  in  the  presence  of  others. 
This  activity  of  mind  with  mind,  looking  for  questions  and  criti- 
cisms, may  be  embarrassing  to  the  timid  ;  but,  if  the  teacher  is 
skillful  and  judicious,  is  especially  adapted  to  prepare  a  blind  person 
for  just  what  he  needs  to  encounter  in  the  active  world,  but  which 
he  will  shrink  from  without  preparation. 

True,  if  a  pupil  learns  his  lesson  from  books  in  raised  print  and 
recites  it  to  his  teacher,  he  takes  the  thoughts  of  others  and  expresses 
them  again,  but  his  mind  is  not  called  out  so  efficiently  as  it  would 
be  with  the  living  teacher  before  him,  questioning  and  answering 
questions. 

At  first  it  might  not  occur  to  us  that  it  makes  any  difference  to 
memory  whether  knowledge  comes  to  it  through  sight  or  througli 
hearing.     But  it  depends  upon  previous  training. 

Knowledge  comes  to  us  most  readily  by  that  sense  through 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  the  power  of  attention, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  fix  our  attention  we  are  able  to  remember, 
AYe  frequently  have  pupils  in  our  institutions  who  have  partial 
vision  or  who  have  recently  become  blind  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  by  sight.  They  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  get  their  lessons 
from  simj)ly  hearing  them,  and  some  time  and  practice  are  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  scholars  who  have  been  trained  by 
oral  instruction.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  in  an  audience  of  seeing 
people  listening  to  a  sermon  or  to  a  lecture  many  will  fail  utterly  in 
understanding  and  remembering  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
speaker ;  some  will  catch  here  and  there  a  suggestion,  while  few  will 
completely  appreciate  the  discourse  and  treasure  the  thoughts  in 
memory.  And  all  this  failure  because  seeing  people  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  give  attention  through  sight  than  through  hearing.  ]S'ow, 
the  blind,  after  they  leave  school,  will  learn  many  things  from  their 
books  in  tangible  print.  Let  them  do  so  all  they  can.  But  their 
books  are  so  few  and  expensive  that  this  resource  will  soon  be 
exhausted  by  an  intelligent  person.  The  great  reliance  of  blind  per- 
sons who  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  will  be  the  lecture,  the  sermon, 
conversation  and  audible  reading.  If  they  go  on  in  their  studies  to 
the  higher  departments  of  learning,  they  must  depend  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing.  In  nearly  all  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  away 
from  the  institution  this  sense  will  be  the  most  available. 

Tlie  blind  especially  need  the  ready  ability  to  give  and  receive 
thought  by  speech  and  by  hearing,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  meet 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  condition  and  accomplish  in  life  the 
work  and  mission  for  whicli  tlioy  are  responsible.     And  in  order  to 
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fit  them  for  life  as  it  comes  in  their  expei'ience  oral  instruction  by 
skillful  teachers  should  he  the  chief  reliance  in  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

If  this  method  of  instruction  is  so  important  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  vro  should  certainly  have  the  most  skillful  teachers — 
teachers  trained  by  experience  and  self-culture  to  as  great  efficiency 
as  possible.  And  it 'may  not  be  amiss  here  to  offer  some  suggestions 
upon  oral  teaching  which  may  be  of  service  to  those  now  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instructing  the  blind  : — 

First — The  teacher  should  have  thorough  preparation  upon  each 
lesson  before  he  gives  it.  He  should  consult  different  authorities,  so 
that  he  may  give  his  ijupils  the  advantage  not  merely  of  one  mind 
but  of  several.  This  preparation  should  extend  not  only  to  the  facts 
to  be  presented,  but  to  the  manner  of  presenting  them,  the  apparatus 
and  illustrations  to  be  used,  the  vi'ants  of  particular  pupils,  so  that 
the  whole  class  may  be  able  to  understand  the  lesson  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  Because  a  teacher  was  prepared  upon  a  certain  subject  a 
year  ago,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  prepared  now.  He  needs  to 
go  to  his  subject  again  as  to  a  new  fountain  and  drink  of  its  fresh- 
ness, and  then  come  before  the  class  with  an  enthusiasm  as  strong  as 
when  he  first  grasped  the  subject  for  himself,  that  he  may  inspire  his 
pupils  with  his  own  zeal. 

Second — As  the  teacher  gives  the  lesson  he  should  see  to  it  that 
the  class  is  paying  attention,  or  so  joresent  his  subject  as  to  secure 
attention.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  children  for  an  hour  and  keep  every  member 
on  the  alert.  But  with  our  pupils  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Everything  depends  upon  close  attention  at  the  time  the  lesson  is 
given.  If  one  scholar  fails  he  must  be  taught  the  lesson  separately  or 
lose  the  benefit  of  it.  Thus  the  pupil  becomes  a  drag  upon  the  class 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Each  scholar  should 
feel  that  he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  recite  what 
has  just  been  given.  The  earnest  teacher  will  be  on  the  alert  to  keep 
the  attention  of  each  scholar  by  every  expedient  that  proper  judg- 
ment may  suggest. 

Third^-We  know  that  when  a  person  studies  he  wishes  quiet  and 
freedom  from  outside  disturbance,  and  also  a  certain  degree  of  inner 
tranquillity  of  mind  favorable  for  fixing  the  attention  easily  upon  the 
subject. 

A  blind  pupil  needs  the  same  conditions  for  successful  study  that 
any  one  else  does.  But  in  a  class  with  audible  instruction  being 
given,  with  question  and  answer  from  teacher  and  pupil,  it  may  not 
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be  so  easy  to  secure  the  right  conditions.  Much  depends  upon  the 
teacher,  his  manner,  whether  quiet  or  noisy  ;  noise  is  not  necessary 
to  energy,  and  a  quiet  manner  is  consistent  with  tlie  higliest  efficiency. 
3Iuch  depends  upon  the  self-control  of  the  teacher ;  upon  his  patience 
and  consideration  for  the  peculiarities  of  different  pupils.  For  in- 
stance :  A  yery  important  part  of  the  training  of  the  pupil  will  be 
in  telling  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  the 
teacher  calls  up  a  self-reliant  scholar ;  he  is  able  to  give  without  hesi- 
tation the  whole  of  the  matter  required.  A  timid  girl  is  reciting  ; 
she  hesitates,  falters,  the  teacher  gets  impatient,  speaks  sharply,  and 
all  she  did  know  of  the  lesson  is  out  of  mind  at  once. 

Xow,  she  may  be  as  good  a  scholar  as  the  first  pupil,  but  she  has 
lost  for  that  lesson  the  benefit  of  telling  what  she  knew.  A  little 
encouragement,  a  little  gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  might 
have  ensured  to  the  pupil  the  full  advantage  of  the  hour  and  made 
her  more  self-reliant  the  next  time. 

I  know  that  a  class  must  be  pressed  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
duty,  but  steady  encouragement,  kind  words  of  approval,  proper 
emulation,  reproof  in  private  when  it  must  come,  are  the  best  incen- 
tives to  excellence.  The  teacher  cannot  always  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  iDeculiarities  of  his  pupils,  but  he  can  consider  them 
and  iDOSsibly  make  them  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance. 

Fourth — ~Wq  need  not  dwell  upon  the  plain  facts  that  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  or  any  other  teacher  should  adapt  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  lessons  to  the  average  capacity  of  his  class,  and  that  he 
should  cultivate  readiness  and  aptness  of  expression  and  illustration. 

Fifth— Oviii  instruction  must  be  given  in  some  language,  and  the 
language  must  be  understood  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should 
adapt  himself  to  liis  pupils  in  this  respect.  He  should  constantly 
give  instruction  in  language,  whatever  subject  he  may  be  teaching. 
New  words,  expressions  and  forms  of  speech  should  be  giA'en  and 
explained. 

The  blind  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  learning  words 
and  their  use  that  seeing  people  do  ;  and  while  in  special  cases  the 
methods  and  forms  of  language  should  be  taught,  in  every  class  the 
teacher  should  give  in  his  instruction  an  example  of  the  best  lan- 
guage, and  also  assist  his  pupils  at  each  recitation  to  acquire  the  best 
manner  and  forms  of  speech. 

The  training  in  language  should  be  commenced  long  before  the 
study  of  technical  grammar,  and  continued  in  connection  with  all 
studies  as  long  as  the  pupil  is  in  the  institution. 

"\Ye  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  skillfid  use  and  the 
ready  understanding  of  language  makes  up  in  some  measure  for  the 
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loss  of  sight".  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  to  compensate,  so  far  as 
we  can,  for  the  loss  of  a  very  imjjortant  sense,  not  merely  tempora- 
rily, hut  permanently,  so  that  in  after  life  and  all  throug-h  life  our 
pupils  will  feel  their  deprivation  less  for  the  careful  instruption 
we  have  given  them. 

KEMARKS  ox  THE  SUBJECT  EY  REV.   J.  D.  PARKER. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  questions  before  us  :  What 
proportion  of  our  instruction  shall  be  oral  ?  how  far  shall  we  employ 
text  books  ?  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  America,  as  a  rule,  I 
believe,  undervalue  the  use  of  text  books  as  a  means  of  education. 

In  considering  this  question  let  us  always  remember  that  written 
language  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  spoken 
language.  All  men,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  articulate  sounds.  But  written 
language  is  a  product  of  human  development — a  later  and  riper  fruit 
of  civilization.  Can  we  afford  to  throw  out  from  our  educational 
processes  the  later  and  higher  products  of  our  civilization  ? 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  text  books  is  as  necessary  in  educating 
the  blind  as  the  seeing.  A  text  book  is  valuable  as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  some  master  mind  working  in  a  given  direction.  A  man  is 
born  with  a  proclivity  and  passion  for  some  particular  branch  of 
knowledge.  He  applies  himself  in  this  given  line  as  a  specialty  for 
many  years  ;  avails  himself  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for  inves- 
tigation ;  gives  the  subject  a  new  development ;  carries  it  beyond  its 
former  bounds  ;  enriches  it  with  the  results  of  kindred  investigators, 
and  leaves  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  life's  work,  a  text  book.  Such  a 
work  is  a  repository  of  the  latest  facts  and  richest  thoughts  of  the 
age,  secondary  only  in  value  to  nature  itself,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
student  as  a  vade  mecum  of  his  subject. 

Text  books  have  a  peculiar  value,  also,  as  a  means  of  education. 
A  true  text  book  gives  just  so  much  of  the  subject  as  the  pupil  needs, 
and  no  more.  The  author  carefully  fixes  the  quantum  necessitatis  of 
information,  and  leaves  the  x)upil  to  fmd  out  the  rest  himself.  The 
true  text  book  arouses  the  mind  by  giving  leading  facts,  stimulates 
to  inquiry,  points  out  the  way,  but  compels  the  student  to  use  his 
own  muscles,  giving  him  only  now  and  then  a  taste  of  luscious  fruit 
in  store  for  him.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  is  said  to  be  inspired,  and 
the  silence  of  the  text  book  is  often  its  highest  wisdom.  lYhilc  the 
teacher  might  yield  to  the  importunitj^  of  the  student  to  carrj^  him 
over  the  difficulty,  the  text  book  is  immovable,  the  mute  words  only 
revealing  their  meaning  in  the  light  which  flashes  out  of  the  strug- 
gling soul.  Thus  the  text  book  is  subjective  in  its  tendencies,  giving 
us  true  education. 
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Text  books,  or  some  substitute  like  the  black-boai-d,  are  almost 
indispensable.  Oral  instruction  exclusively,  except  perhaps  in  music, 
wastes  the  time  and  strength  of  the  teacher.  It  takes  neai-ly  as 
much  to  feed  an  oral  class  as  to  teach  it. 

But  text  books,  like  all  things  human,  have  their  limitations. 
They  only  form  the  substratum  of  the  recitation.  The  lesson  of  the 
text  book  having  been  mastered,  the  soul  of  the  recitation  is  the  liv- 
ing teacher.  The  true  teacher  in  this  sense  is  "worth  more  than  all 
text  books  put  together.  And  the  text  book  at  last  may  be  thrown 
aside  as  only  the  scaffolding  of  the  temi^le  of  knowledge. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAIXING  A:\'D  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 

BLIND. 


BY  AVILLIAM  CHAriX,  ^RI^X•IPAL  OF  THE  PEKXSYLVAXIA  IXSTITUTIOX  FOR 

THE   BLIND. 


The  great  idea  in  establishing  Institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  Blind  vras  to  promote  their  real  welfare,  not  only  as  regards 
their  intellectual  and  social  improvement,  but  in  fitting  them  for 
self-support.  The  action  of  Legislatures  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  this  expectation,  and  thoy  continue  to  be  liberally  supported  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  experience  of  this  country  and  Europe  has  not  realized  this 
hope. 

The  proper  education  of  the  blind  embraces  three  divisions — 
literary,  musical  and  mechanical.  Each  has  reference  to  their  future 
condition.  It  is  not  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  academy,  a  school 
of  music,  or  a  manual  labor  establishment  to  perfect  them  in  useful 
handicraft  trades.  But,  the  institution  properly  constituted,  is  to  be 
all  of  these  ;  and  when  the  graduate  leaves  he  goes  out  upon  the 
world  prepared  or  unprepared  forits  unequal  conflict. 
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The  literary  and  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  may  be  regarded 
as  a  success.  It  certainly  receives  much  the  larger  attention.  Yet 
no  system  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which  does  not  provide 
equally  for  the  handicraft  instruction  of  those  prepared  to  receive  it. 

A  large  majority  of  the  blind  under  40  years  of  age,  in  or  out  of 
the  institutions  for  instruction,  must  look  to  their  own  labor  for 
whatever  they  may  be  able  to  do  for  their  maintenance.  Instruction 
in  music  and  literature  and  other  pursuits,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
will  always  give  employment  to  a  very  respectable  number ;  and 
those  who  give  a  fair  promise  of  such  creditable  positions  should 
receive  all  possible  attention  to  qualify  them. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  most  important  duty  before 
us,  and  as  yet  almost  entirely  ignored,  is,  first,  to  gice  the  fullest 
industrial  training  to  those  who  are  inevitably  destined  to  manual 
work;  and,  secondly ,  to  organize  associations,  with  2}rcictical  means 
for  their  emjjloyment  hereafter. 

From  a  want  of  capital,  workshops,  customers,  business  tact,  or 
all  these,  many  industrious  blind  persons  ax-e  obliged  to  live  in  idle- 
ness and  reluctant  dependence  on  the  charities  of  others,  or  in  the 
misei'able  i-efuge  of  a  county  poor-house. 

The  logical  inference,  then,  points  to  the  two  propositions  stated 
above  : — Industrial  training  in  useful  trades,  and  employment  for  the 
needy  workman  afterward. 

But  a  difficulty  may  here  be  suggested.  Many  of  our  Institutions 
arc  located  in  small  towns  away  from  business  centres.  To  manu- 
facture is  to  use  up  costly  materials,  and  there  can  be  no  training  or 
instruction  without  working  up  the  material ;  and  if  there  is  no 
market  for  the  stock  when  made  near  the  Institution,  there  is  serious 
loss  and  practical  failure,  or  a  very  feeble  existence.  This  amounts, 
unfortunately,  to  a  virtual  denial  of  industrial  training  to  many  who 
are  incapable  of  success  in  music  or  literature.  Location  of  Institu- 
tions, therefore,  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
industrial  department.  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Great  Britain;  and  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis, 
in  the  United  States,  are  cities  of  large  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing trade,  calculated  to  aflord  a  reasonable  demand  for  the  limited 
productions  of  Institutions  that  are  or  might  be  located  within  them. 

The  matter  of  the  foundation  of  associations  for  the  working 
blind,  happily,  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  London  Associa- 
tion, founded  by  Miss  Gilbert,  employs  170  blind  persons  at  their 
own  homes  or  at  the  workshops,  '^many  of  whom  were  previously 
begging  in  the  streets."    In  one  year  the  receipts  from  sales  of  goods 
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were  over  $20,000  ;  payments  to  blind  workmen  at  their  own  homes^, 
$6,400,  and  at  the  workshops  of  the  institution,  §10,070. 

The  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum  in  Edinburgh  contains  one  hundred' 
and  fifty  inmates  employed  on  some  work.  The  amount  of  sales  of; 
manufactured  goods  chiefly  by  blind  workman,  in  one  year,  was^ 
$79,285. 

The  Eoport  of  ''The  Livei'pool  Workshops  for  the  Blind,"  for- 
1872,  touches  at  once  the  main  points  of  the  subject.  Their  agent, 
found  that  there  were  several  hundreds  of  blind  j^ersons,  in  indigent. 
circumstances,  liuiag  in  a  state  of  forced  idleness,  or  begging,  or  play-- 
ing  some  musical  instruments  on  the  streets."  *  *  *  ^^  A  number 
of  them  had  been  taught  trades  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  yet  they- 
could  make  no  vse  of  the  knowledge  so  acquired.  *  *  *  "Ani 
organization  was  Avanted  that  should  collect  them  together,  arrange- 
their  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  develop  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  capabilities  they  posses.sed.  It  was  considered  that  by  this  means; 
and  opening  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  their  work,  the  services  of  many 
might  be  restored  to  society :  such,  under  God's  blessing,  has  proved' 
to  be  the  case."  The  sales  of  this  society  for  1872  were  $36,620  ;  the 
number  employed  was  one  hundred  and  one. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  further  facts  or  arguments  to  prove 
the  importance  of  something  being  done  to  supplement  the  work 
specially  committed  to  the  Institutions  for  instruction.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  industrial  establishments  for  employing  the  blind  will 
not  be  self-sustaining.  In  the  light  of  public  economy,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  would  be  a  saving  to  the  community.  They  are 
able  to  do  something  towards  their  support ;  and  in  a  higher,  in 
a  moral  and  Christian  sense,  the  beneflt  of  occupation  in  their  dark 
and  isolated  condition  can  hardly  be  computed.  Idleness  is  demor- 
alization. America  cannot  afford  to  remain  long  behind  the  mother 
country  in  this  truly  just  and  benevolent  work.  Philanthropy  will 
generou.sly  aid  it  ;  and  the  states  wherein  such  industrial  establish- 
ments are  founded  Avill  not  suffer  them  to  fail. 

Philadelphia,  August  11,  1874, 
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HEMAKKS  OF  HON.  J.    T.  MORRIS, 


ONE  Of  the  TKUSTEES   or   the   MARYLAXD   institution   for   the   F-LIND. 


Mr.  President  : — In  response  to  your  courteous  invitation,  I  beg 
leave  to  briefly  address  the  Association  in  behalf  of  the  interest 
which  I  represent  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  m)^  privilege,  two  years  ago,  to  attend  a  convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  this  country.  There  I  met  some  of  our  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  philanthropists,  who  have  be,en  devoting  their  time 
and  talents  for  many  years  to  this  cause.  It  was  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive sight  to  those  who  looked  on,  to  witness  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
of  those  good  men  and  women,  and  to  hear  the  results  of  their 
labors  in  the  past  and  their  hopes  in  the  future.  There  had  met  for 
mutual  benefit  the  representatives  of  thirty  organized  Institutions,  in 
which  2,500  blind  persons  were  then  receiving  instruction,  and  over 
7,000  had  alreadj^  been  prepared  and  trained  to  perform  the  iini)ort- 
ant  duties  of  life.  Their  object  was  to  devise  new  means,  if  possible, 
for  ameliorating  and  improving  the  conditions  of  those  who  had 
been  thus  afl9.icted,  and. to  furnish  them  such  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  education  as  would  tit  them  better  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
Their  work  had  been  a  grand  success  in  the  past,  and  was  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  overseeing  providence  and  kindness  of  Him,  v/ho, 
though  He  may  afflict,  yet  will  not  forsake,  but  will  provide  a  way 
from  darkness  into  light. 

And  now,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  am  again  permitted 
to  meet  here  many  of  those  who  then  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  and 
bade  me  come  again.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  neither  a  superintend- 
ent of  an  Institution,  nor  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  therefore  did 
not  attend  this  meeting  to  participate  professionally  in  its  delibera- 
tions. My  object  was  to  meet  and  mingle  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  noble  work  of  charity,  and  to  tender  to  them  the 
earnest  assurance  of  my  sincere  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  every 
well-matured  measure  which  may  be  adopted  for  promoting  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  have  come  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause,  and 
to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  will  inspire  new  energy  and  greater 
liberality  of  feeling.  And  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  that  the  visit  has  been  one  of  profit  and 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  will  return  to  our  Institution  with  renewed 
interest  and  zeal  in  its  behalf. 
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I  congratulate  your  Association  upon  the  good  work  it  has 
accomplished  since  its  organization.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power 
and  success  of  associated  efforts.  Individuals  may  separately  accom- 
plish some  good,  but  harmonious  association  will  effect  more.  You 
are  personally  earnest,  sincere  and  zealous  in  your  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  those  committed  to  your  care,  and  are  securing 
results  commensurate  with  the  means  and  knowledge  you  have. 
But  some  of  you  need  counsel,  encouragement  and  instruction  in 
your  work.  You  have  trials  and  discouragements  ofttimes,  not 
only  with  the  pupils  in  the  school-room,  but  also  in  your  relation 
with  those  with  whom  you  are  officially  associated.  Your  feelings 
and  opinions  are  not  understood,  and  your  labors  are  not  properly 
appreciated  by  those  who  should  sustain  and  encourage  you  in  the 
midst  of  yovir  arduous  duties.  It  is  your  misfortune  possibly  to  have 
those  over  you  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  their  duty  and 
no  fitness  for  their  position.  They  have  secured  power  and  place  by 
political  intrigue  and  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  act  therefore 
entirely  from  selfish  motives.  They  refuse  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
your  earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  your  cause, 
and  retard  rather  than  promote  its  success.  Amid  these  trials  you 
sometimes  become  discouraged  by  their  stoical  indifference,  or  indig- 
nant at  their  stupid  interference,  and  are  almost  tempted  to  abandon 
your  post  of  duty.  You  wonder  if  others  engaged  in  the  same  work 
have  like  trials  and  how  they  feel  and  act,  and  then  you  realize  that 
you  need  counsel  and  encouragement. 

It  is  especially  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  you  will 
find  aid  and  comfort  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  You  will 
learn  how  others  of  greater  experience  have  encountered  like  diffi- 
culties and  removed  them  from  their  pathway.  You  will  find  that 
your  burdens  are  possibly  not  as  heavy  to  bear  as  those  of  some  of 
your  fellow-workers  and  you  will  take  fresh  courage  and  try  again. 

But  I  would  have  you  attend  and  appreciate  these  meetings,  not 
only  for  the  comfort  and  assistance  you  receive  under  such  trials,  but 
also  for  the  higher  motive,  that  you  may  acquire  more  knowledge  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  you  in  your  profession.  I 
Bometimes  fear  that  teachers  underrate  the  importance  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  thus  contribute  to  their  own  debasement. 

I  would  not  commend  that  arrogance  or  pedantic  assumption 
which  would  necessarily  offend  the  public  sense  ;  but  I  do  insist  that 
the  teacher,  in  whatever  sphere  he  may  be  called  to  act,  should  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  place,  and  demand  that  consideration  and 
respect  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Your  profession  is  high,  and  honor- 
able, and  useful ;  and  you  should  make  the  community  feel  that  their 
iatercsts  are  safe  in  vour  hands.     You  should  not  tolerate  the  ignor- 
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ani  pretender  in  your  professional  circle;  but  it  is  your  duty  to  Warft 
(he  public  against  his  specious  impositions,  and  thus  protect  yourselves. 
Your  example  and  influence  are  potent  for  good  or  evil ;  they  will  either 
improve  and  elevate  your  pupils  or  will  injure  and  debase  them. 
You  must  necessarily  leave  the  impress  of  your  character  on  their 
lives,  and  through  them,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  And  you  know  how  keenly  sensitive  and  easily 
impressed  is  that  class  which  is  specially  committed  to  your  charge, 
and  how  carefully,  therefore,  they  should  be  trained  and  fostered. 
Their  hopes  and  aspirations  arc  oft-times  as  high  and  noble  as  others 
around  them.  And  you  also  know  that  these  hopes  are  sometimes 
realized,  and  great  results  achieved  by  the  blind.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  art,  and  science  there  have  been  notable 
instances  of  great  success,  showing  genius,  and  talent,  and  skill  equal 
to  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight.  The  scholastic  record  of  the 
educated  blind  is  full  of  interest,  and  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that 
their  lives  have  not  been  failures.  The  rule  of  conduct  which  secures 
success  to  the  seeing  applies  to  the  blind.  Difliculties  are  encountered 
by  both  in  every  relation  of  life  ;  but  resolute  determination  and 
energetic  application  of  all  the  powers,  feeble  though  they  be,  will 
secure  success,  and  the  triumph  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  obstacles 
overcome.  Adversity  and  reverses  are  good  teachers,  and  we  often 
learn  wisdom  from  our  failures. 

It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  *' Crosses  are  the  ladders  that  lead  to 
Heaven,"  and  if  we  could  but  realize  this  truth  we  would  not  so 
often  be  disheartened  and  discouraged  by  the  up-hill  labors  of  life. 
In  the  social  and  business  relations  of  life  ;  in  the  performance  of 
our  religious  and  political  duties  ;  in  every  position  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  so  often  find  fault  and  fret  and  struggle  on  with  bitter-^ 
ness  of  spirit  because  we  encounter  unexpected  difficulties.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  often  blunder  and  fail,  simply  for  the  want  of  that 
noble  courage  which  would  prompt  us  to  work  on  bravely  until  we 
conquered.  And  this  is  the  sad  lesson  of  the  lives  of  many  who  see 
the  bright  sunshine  and  beauties  of  nature,  and  who  are  blest  with 
all  that  can  make  life  happy  ;  who  have  homes  and  friends,  and  every 
want  supplied,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  blessings,  they  rebel  against 
the  Giver  of  all  and  treat  Him  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  What  a 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  the  lives  of  these  afflicted  ones,  who,  amid 
all  trials  and  sad  dispensations,  are  yet  so  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
who,  with  such  limited  means,  accomplish  so  much. 

And  it  is  these  who  are  committed  to  your  care  and  entitled  to 
your  kindest  attention.  I  honor  your  high  calling,  and  would  hate 
you,  the  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to  be  the  highest  type  of  the  pro* 
fesslon,  blending  in  yourselves  all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
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which  -svill  best  fit  you  to  perform  the  duties  of  yoUr  office  wif 
fidelity  and  success. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  most  efli"ectively  accomplishing  th: 
object,  I  would  have  the  position  one  of  honor  as  well  as  profi 
The  incumbent  should  be  selected  in  consideration  of  his  profession! 
and  personal  fitness  for  the  place,  and  without  reference  to  his  relij 
ious  or  political  preference  ;  and  the  tenure  of  his  office  shoul 
depend  alone  upon  the  efiicient  and  faithful  performance  of  the  tru 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  should  enjoy  that  independence  an 
freedom  of  action  which  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  grea 
est  good  and  to  intelligently  and  conscientiously  discharge  his  duti( 
without  the  hope  of  ofiicial  favor  or  the  fear  of  official  frown.  I] 
should  not  be  the  mere  echo  of  the  man  in  power,  who  seeks  to  coi 
trol  his  better  judgment,  and  thwart  his  good  purposes,  by  selfis 
opposition.  oSToble  charities  should  have  noble  spirits  to  sustai 
them.  No  man  is  fitted  for  this  work,  I  care  not  what  position  1: 
holds,  whether  as  Directoi',  or  Superintendent,  or  Teacher,  who  h£ 
sought  and  secured  his  place  solely  from  personal  considerations.  . 
higher  and  better  motive  should  control  his  actions.  He  shoul 
unite  with  his  scholastic  culture  an  educated  heart,  which  woul 
prompt  him  to  work  faithfully  and  conscientiously  for  the  welfai 
of  his  charge,  and  whilst  thus  earning  an  honorable  livelihood  t 
his  profession,  he  will  secure  the  noble  record  of  a  life  devoted  J 
doing  good.  If  I  may  judge  of  your  motives  from  your  works, 
may  safely  say  that  these  high  considerations  have  controlled  yo 
and  the  membei's  of  this  Association  in  the  choice  of  their  profe 
sion  ;  and  1  most  sincerely  trust  that  they  may  fully  realize  all  the: 
hopes.  If  there  are  any  among  you  who  are  now  enduring  tl: 
trials  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burde 
of  official  arrogance,  I  pray  you  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  that  bot 
you  and  your  Institutions  may  be  relicA'cd  of  the  obstacle  to  yon 
greater  success. 

I  again  congratulate  your  Association  upon  its  good  work,  an 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  tendering  a  we! 
come  and  the  hospitality  of  our  Institution  to  your  members  at  it 
next  meeting. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  1,  This  Association  shall  ho  known  as  the  AiiEPacAN 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Art.  2.     The  Association  shall  be  comijosed  as  follows  : — 

First,  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by 
the  Board. 

Second,  The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Third,  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding 
members,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members. 

Art.  4.  These  ofiicers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  arc  indicated 
by  their  respective  titles. 

Art.  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during  the 
year  1872,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association,  present  at  any  time  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of 
general  discussion  and  adjournment. 

Representations  from  eight  Institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice  President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice  Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the 
majority  for  the  jourpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Opening  Exercises, 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  Committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 
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Y.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  subscribed 
by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

YI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  pres- 
ent at  anj^  meeting  ol  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each, 
to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

YII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

YIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's 
Manual. 

KESOLUTIOXS. 

The  following  Resolutions,  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience 
of  reference  : — 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some 
months  in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  infor- 
mation or  suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association 
at  its  approaching  session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several 
Institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them, 
the  Committe  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  to])ics  for  discussion, 
and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of 
the  session. 

That  said  Committee  shall  haA-e  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures,  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  any  wise 
•with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same, 
and  assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee, 
(during  the  session,)  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred 
to  the  same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  i)vint  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  Proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distribute 
the  same  as  follows  :  1st,  fifty  (50)  copies  to  each  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  America;  2d,  single  copies  to  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  the  several  State  libra- 
ries ;  and,  3d,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  foreign  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  and  otherwise. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  several  Institutions  represented  at  any  meeting  ;  and  In- 
stitutions unrepresented  shall  be  invited  to  pay  their  proportional 
part  of  the  expense. 
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The  Eeport  of  this  first  Convention  being-  virtually  out  of  print, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION 

OF 

American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

HELD  AT  THE 

NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

New  York,  August  16,  17  axd  18,  1853. 


At  the  New  Y'ork  Institution  took  place,  dui'ing  the  last  vaca- 
tion, a  convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  blind. 
This  was  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Delegates  from  fourteen  different  States  were  present;  two  only, 
having  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  were  unrepresented.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  grateful  interest  to  the  philanthropist.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  many  of  these  States  were  new  and  thinly  settled,  and 
only  a  few  years  since  the  scenes  of  savage  life,  with  its  selfishness, 
and  its  destitution,  and  its  hard  fate  for  the  afflicted  of  nature. 
There  are  now  building,  among  other  w^orks  of  public  benevolence, 
commodious  schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind,  suitable  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  future  need.  This  is  the  development  of  the 
gentle  principles  of  Christianity,  bearing  fruit  to  the  very  limits  of 
civilization.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  these  young 
establishments  are  themselves  blind,  and  graduates  of  the  sister 
Institutions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  convention  was  to  make  application 
to  Congress  for  a  donation  for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  narrow  means  of  the  State  institutions,  the  cost 
of  printing  where  the  demand  is  necessarily  so  limited,  the  need  of 
concerted  efforts  and  of  uniformity  of  type  and  execution,  and  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  shut  out  from  the  system  of  public  instruction 
to  which  the  general  government  has  contributed  so  largely  by  grants 
of  public  lands,  seemed  to  render  this  our  natural  and  just  resort. 

This  convention  was  held  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  August, 
1853,  and  was  called  to  order  by  "William  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  nominated  T.  Coldex  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  as  Chairman  pro  tern.,  and  James  S.  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Louisiana,  as  Secretary. 

All  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  Teachers 


of  the  blind  in  such  Institutions,  were  declared  entitled  to  seats  in 
this  convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  -wero  then  appointed  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  convention  : — 

President— DTi.  S.  G.  HOWE. 
Secretary— T.  GOLDEN  COOPEK. 
The  delegates  present  were  : — 

S.  G-.  I-IovTE,  Director  Perkins  Institution,  Mass.;  AVilliam  Cha- 
pix,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  T.  Golden  Cooper,  Super- 
intendent of  New  York  Institution ;  E.  E.  Harte,  Superintendent 
Ohio  Institution  ;  Dr.  J.  Kpioades,  Superintendent  Illinois  Institu- 
tion ;  Dr.  Merillat,  Superintendent  Virginia  Institution ;  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  Superintendent  Tennessee  Institution  ;  "W".  H.  Church- 
man, Superintendent  Indiana  Institution  ;  C.  B.  ^"oodruff,  Super- 
intendent Wisconsin  Institution;  J.  S.  Brown,  Superintendent 
Louisiana  Institution ;  Samuel  Bacon,  Principal  Iowa  Asylum  ; 
Henry  Dutton,  Principal  Georgia  Institution;  David  Loughery, 
Principal  Maryland  Institution  ;  Edward  Wheelan,  Superintendent 
Missouri  Institution  ;  B.  ^Y.  Fay,  Teacher  Indiana  Institution  ;  A. 
Reiff,  Teacher  New  York  Institution  ;  J.  ^Y.  Bligh,  Teacher  New 
York  Institution. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  Messrs.  Buss,  Jones  and  Chamber- 
lain, former  Superintendents  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  convention,  and  to  share  in  its 
deliberations. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  inviting  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  11.  Ellis,  Trustee  of 
the  Indiana  Institute,  to  attend  the  sittings  of  this  convention. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  business,  and  discussed  the 
several  resolutions  and  propositions  submitted  by  the  committee  or 
by  individuals.  An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  several  blind 
persons,  educated  in  the  various  Institutions,  took  prominent  parts, 
and  gave  proof  of  their  talents  and  acquirements. 

The  following  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  convention  : — 

Besolved,  That,  whereas  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
provided  with  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  this  con- 
vention, representing  such  Institutions,  recommend  the  following 
resolutions : — 

Besolved,  That  a  permanent  provision  in  aid  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  for  a  suitable  library  in  the  raised  letters,  should  bo 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  national  concern. 

Besolved,  That,  as  Congress  has  appropriated  large  portions  of 


public  lands  for  general  education,  froni  the  benefits  of  which  the 
blind  have  been  and  necessarily  are  excluded,  their  claim  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  those  lands  to  aid  in  their  education  is  both 
just  and  reasonable. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  tlie  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  be  presented  to  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, asking  for  national  aid  by  an  appropriation  of  public  land — a 
l^ortion  to  be  equitably  applied  to  all  the  States  for  the  education  of 
their  blind,  and  a  portion  for  a  specific  fund  for  printing  books  in 
raised  letters. 

Besolved,  That  Messrs.  Howe,  Ciiapin,  Cooper,  Bkowx.  and 
CHURCii:MAN  be  a  committee  to  i^rcpare  such  memorial,  previously  to 
the  1st  day  of  January  next. 

Besolved,  That  it  will  be  expedient  for  a  delegation  of  pupils 
from  several  Institutions  to  visit  Washington  on  the  presentation  of 
the  memorial,  to  give  public  illusti-ation  of  the  success  of  the  system 
of  instructing  the  blind. 

Besolved,  While  this  convention  would  not  discourage  the  use  of 
any  type  or  character  now  in  existence,  they  decidedly  recommend  a 
uniform  type  or  letter  for  all  future  publications  for  the  blind. 

Besolved,  That  the  ''  Boston  letter,"  so  called,  in  Avhich  the  great 
bulk  of  books  for  the  blind  have  been  i^rinted,  be  preferred  as  the 
standard  type  for  all  future  books  printed  for  the  blind,  subject  to  the 
amendments  proposed  in  the  following  resolution. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  including  the  president  of 
this  convention,  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  examine  the  ''Bos- 
ton letter,"  to  ascertain  whether  any  alterations  in  any  of  said  letters 
be  expedient,  and  if  so  to  recommend  its  general  adoption. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  .of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  consider  upon  and  report  to  the  wGZs.i  convention  a  plan  for  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  cxprcs?l\^  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  blind. 

Besolved,  That  such  committee,  if  they  find  it  i^racticable  to 
procure  the  publication  of  such  periodical  as  a  private  enterprise,  be 
authorized,  in  behalf  of  this  convention,  to  secure  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  under  their  own  general  supervision. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  commencement  of  such  publi- 
cation, the  instructors  and  pujoils  in  all  existing  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  be  invited  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  witli  the 
''  American  Bible  Society,"  with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  said  Soci- 
ety a  copy  of  the  jSTew  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  for  every  blind 
person  who  siiall  present  'to  them  a  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the 
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institution  where  he  or  slie  was  educated,  that  he  or  she  can  read, 
and  is  unable  to  pay  for  such  book. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  not  approve  of  the  recent 
method  of  binding  the  Bible  for  the  blind,  by  the  ''Bible  Society," 
which  unites  the  leaves  so  as  to  present  the  printing  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaf,  and  accordingly  suggests  the  expediency  of  the  Bible  being 
bound  as  formerly,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
ojficers  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Messrs.  Whelan,  Churchman  and  Stuktevaxt  presented  a 
report  upon  Mr.  Mahont's  system  of  musical  notation,  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  various  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  and  to  all  blind  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  of  music,  the  new  system  of  notation  devised  by  Mr.  C. 
Mahony,  as  possessing  many  advantages. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Mahoxy  merits  the  encouragement  of  this 
convention  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  supply  this  desideratum  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  question  of  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  all  tlie  speakers  who  were 
blind  insisted  that  blind  children  should  be  subjected  to  an  equally 
strict  discipline  as  seeing  children.     It  was  tinally 

Resolved,  That  the  fact  of  blindness  should  make  no  difference 
in  the  discipline  of  children. 

A  highly  interesting  debate  followed  on  the  necessity  of  connect- 
ing luanufacturing  departments  with  all  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  every  Institu- 
tion should  offer  employment  to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  another 
convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  blind,  and  that 
in  such  convention  each  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Mr.  CnuKCiiMAN  was  invited  to  furnish  to  the  next  convention 
an  essay  upon  the  best  plan  of  public  buildings  for  the  blind. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  then  offered  to  the  Directors, 
Supei-intendcnt  and  other  officers  of  the  Xew  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  hospitalities  tendered,  and  courtesies  shown  thct 
members  of  this  convention  during  its  session. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST   DAY. 

Tuesday,  August  15th,  1876. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  2h  o'clock,  P.  M.,  August  15th,  1876,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, William  Chapin.  The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  CI.  L. 
Smead,  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  The  Secretary  read  the  list 
of  officers  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  the 
rest  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  President  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  two,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wait  and  Huntoon,  to  prepare 
a  list  of  members  and  delegates  present. 

An  address  of  welcome  from  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  was  read 
and  ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN. 

Gentlemen : — By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Institution, 
I  was  desired  as  its  President,  to  offer  to  you  its  respectful  greeting  and 
its  warmest  welcome. 

I  do  this  with  pleasure,  though  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  makes  it 

a  painful  effort.     It  carries  me  back  through  along  range  of  years  to  the 

time  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  found  in  this  city  an  institution 

for  the  Blind ;  when  a  few  persons  put  themselves  forth  as  pilgrims  on 

the  path  of  benevolence,  and  offered  to  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens 

an   opportunity  to  please  heaven  and  receive  from  their  unfortunate 

fellow-beings  the  richest  blessings  of  their  gratitude.     Of  this  number  I 

am  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last   survivor.     The   names  of  three   men, 

among  the  most  eminent  of  their  day,  though   seldom   spoken  of  as 

i  engaged  in  this  opening  movement,  should  never  be  forgotten.     I  allude 

I  to  Robert  Walsh,  P.  S.  Duponceau  and  John  Vaughan. 

i'     Mr.  Friedlander,  our  first  Principal,  brought  letters  of  recommenda- 

Jtion  to  these  gentlemen;  they  immediately  called  together  some  of  their 

j:  friends,  held   meetings   at  the   rooms   of  the  American   Philosophical 


Society,  formed  an  Association,  and  did  all  they  could  to  interest  the 
public.  A  house  was  taken  in  Thirteenth  Street  near  Eace,  a  small 
school  opened,  and  the  experiment  begun.  By  the  favor  of  our  citizens 
and  the  bounty  of  the  Legislature,  you  have  before  you  the  result  of 
their  action. 

With  what  pride,  and  with  what  joy  would  those  persons  have  seen 
this  day  !  With  what  triumph  would  they  have  exulted  in  seeing  their 
city  and  their  State  elevated  by  so  marked  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  our  country!  When  they  began  their  effort,  Ohio,  now  the  third 
State  in  the  Union,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  our  com- 
monwealths, was  but  twenty-nine  years  old,  other  Western  States  were 
poor  and  sparsely  settled,  and  others,  where  institutions  like  this  now 
flourish,  were  a  mere  wilderness.  Nothing  shows  more  strongly  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  readiness  with  which  our  citizens 
adopt  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilization,  than  the 
creation  of  such  institutions  as  this,  and  their  excellence. 

I  give  this  little  sketch  of  our  birth  and  our  infancj',  that  you  may 
see  something  of  what  use  we  are ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  that,  whatever  we 
are,  is  but  the  beginning  of  something  greater  that  we  are  to  be.  I  do 
not,  and  cannot  consider  this  gathering  as  one  of  mere  business;  if  it 
were  to  be  so,  I  should  not  have  been  asked  to  address  you.  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  go  over  the  past  and  call  forward  what  has  been  done,  and 
the  men  that  did  it,  without  the  most  painful  feeling  of  melancholy. 

T  seem  their  mouth-piece,  the  natural  heir  of  all  their  thoughts ; 
their  lips  seem  to  move;  I  hear  their  voices;  they  seem  to  say,  as  the 
last  of  those  who  attempted  to  open  the  temple  of  thought  for  the  blind, 
Speak  for  us !  You  have  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  all  our  hopes ;  you 
have  lived  to  see  anxious  endeavors  become  absolute  enjoyment.  From 
the  grave  of  each  one  of  those  men  this  language  comes,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  not  one  who  hears  me,  who  does  not  feel  as  deeply  as  I  do  the 
propriety  of  such  language.  It  is  the  heart  ot  the  dead  pulsating  from 
out  their  ashes;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  appealing  through  the 
strength  of  their  own  virtues  to  the  living  visions  of  other  good  men. 

Let  the  whole  power  of  their  voice  pass  to  our  own  bosoms,  never  to 
be  forgotten  ;  for  each  one  who  hears  me  knows  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  same  grateful  feeling  will  be  expressed  for  him — the  same 
affection  and  the  same  love  from  the  living  be  ever  near  where  he  lies. 

And  who  are  these  persons  for  whom  so  much  has  been  done,  and  for 
whom  so  much  is  still  to  be  done,  and  in  whom  so  many  are  deeply 
interested  ?  Are  they  the  insane  or  the  idiotic,  for  whom  nothing  can  be 
done,  from  whom  men  shrink  as  if  they  Avere  something  less  than 
human,  who  seem  to  regard  them  as  irresponsible  beings. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  God  means  any  of  his  creations  to  be 
objects  of  ridicule,  and  these  appeal  to  every  just  and  generous  feeling 
man  has.  It  is  only  the  coarse,  the  unfeeling,  who  dare  to  defy  heaven 
in  mocking  the  being  it  has  made. 

But  the  persons  in  whom  we  are  more  immediately  interested  are 


generally  intelligent,  and  often  remarkably  so.  They  want  nothing  but 
the  sense  that  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  world  in  which  they 
live;  and  in  wanting  this  their  mind  has  no  sphere  of  action  except  the 
narrow  one  of  their  own  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  these  derived  not 
from  the  observation  of  nature,  and  beautiful  objects  about  them,  but 
from  the  necessarily  confined  limit  of  instruction. 

Let  one  try  to  imagine  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  person  born 
blind,  and  he  will  appreciate,  though  but  in  a  small  degree,  how  great 
the  calamity  with  which  heaven  has  afflicted  one  of  its  creatures.  He 
must  first  try  to  conceive  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  light,  that  the 
broad  world  is  but  a  tomb,  and  life  is  to  him  but  a  continued  night. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  to  bring  himself  to  this  conception,  and  yet  the 
reality  is  near  him  every  day.  Beings  like  himself  moving  sightless 
upon  the  earth,  listening  to  tones  and  words  from  lips  he  cannot  see  ; 
hearing  the  thunder,  but  dark  to  the  lightning  flash.  The  swell  and 
roar  of  multitudes  may  come  to  him  meaningless.  He  may  hear  the 
rush  of  the  storm,  the  singing  of  the  birds — all  the  poetry  of  the  world 
may  speak  in  rich  and  beautiful  language,  and  the  effect  be  as  nothing, 
from  the  source  not  being  seen.  Niagara  might  fall  at  his  feet  and  give 
no  idea  of  its  grandeur;  or  he  might  be  placed  on  the  highest  mountain 
without  a  thought  of  its  elevation  ;  the  whole  majesty  of  eternal  power 
be  an  idea  impossible  to  him,  and  all  God's  works  as  nothing.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  in  these  circumstances  no  idea  of  a  first  cause,  a  Creator 
and  a  God,  can  be  conceived.  The  thought  is  a  painful  one,  yet  it  may 
be  asked,  How  can  the  existence  of  a  God  be  introduced  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  sees  no  evidence  of  his  power?  He  maybe  told  that  he  is 
moving  upon  an  ocean  thousands  of  miles  in  extent — ceitainly  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  examples  of  creative  power  known  to  man — or 
that  there  is  a  sky  above  him,  where  suns,  stars  and  planets  float  in 
space  absolutely  illimitable,  and  what  conception  of  these  things  can 
rise  among  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  no  idea  of  distance. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  Supreme  Being  comes  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
reflection  and  speculation,  by  some  kind  of  inspiration,  or  that  watching 
the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  his  emotions,  and  the  movements  of  his 
own  mind  may  lead  him  to  conceive  a  God. 

If  told  that  there  is  a  Being,  kind,  merciful,  and  loving  all  men,  would 
not  the  usual  question  come  to  him,  What  am  I?  Am  I  an  instance  of 
the  benevolence  and  excellence  of  which  you  speak?  The  most  thor- 
ough and  bitter  atheist  I  ever  met,  was  a  young  English  lady,  who,  when 
very  young,  was  completely  blinded  by  small-pox.  She  reasoned  that 
there  was  no  God,  no  merciful  deity,  from  the  cruel  affliction  of  her  own 
condition.  Large  numbers  of  people  reason  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
this  comes  much  of  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through  a  long  argument  in  this 
direction.  I  have  introduced  the  point  to  show  how  deeply  every  one 
should  appreciate  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  your  position  as 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Very  few  can  do  it,  unless  by  a  long  connection 
with  an  institution  like  this  in  which  we  are  now  gathered. 
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We  are  here  to  open  the  great  ledger  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
and  see  how  stands  the  account  with  heaven,  who  put  you  to  work,  and 
with  man,  in  the  amount  of  good  he  has  received.  Is  there  anyone  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that,  engaged  in  duties  so  difficult,  and  a  cause  so 
exalted,  you  have  a  right  to  be  called  the  missionaries  of  heaven? 
Surely  no  prouder  title  can  be  applied  to  you  who  are  doers  of  good. 
As  such  you  represent  the  whole  purpose  of  heaven,  in  a  world  full  of 
evil.  Is  there  not  a  sense  of  greatness  in  the  attempt  to  do  away  with 
human  suffering,  to  redeem  and  repair  a  great  misfortune?  .Ajid  this  is 
the  duty  you  have  undertaken. 

Without  your  aid,  how  would  the  mind  of  these  persons  be  reached  ? 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  ideas  is  closed — the  sense  that  shows  to  us  the 
beauties  of  creation,  lays  all  nature  before  us,  leads  us  to  the  study  of 
the  most  minute  object,  making  us  feel  the  wondrous  mysteries  that 
surround  us,  and  rouse  and  elevate  thought  and  imagination,  until  they 
faint  and  die  away  in  the  greatness  of  their  conceptions.  It  is  for  you 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  a  sense — one  that  carries  mind  to  the 
highest  endeavor — what  can  you  do  ?  You  may  have  a  pupil  with  the 
ambition  of  Cfesar,  the  reflecting  power  and  wide  range  of  Bacon  or  Aris- 
totle, or  with  the  deepest  and  richest  poetical  sensibilitj'.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  such  minds — in  what  way  can  you  give  free  action  to  such 
powers  ? 

The  world  is  dead  to  them,  study  is  impossible,  thought  cannot  enlarge 
itself,  and  their  whole  purpose  of  being  may  be  lost  and  a  noble  mind 
made  useless  by  the  inability  to  expand  itself.  Your  duties  will  lead  you 
to  solve  such  problems.  The  time  will  come,  I  think  must  come,  when 
the  blind  may  have  libraries,  full  enough  and  large  enough  for  any  mind, 
and  every  form  of  philosophical  apparatus  provided  for  their  use,  as  is 
now  done  for  the  seeing.  It  should  be  so,  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  blind  are  iiitelligent,  that  they  have  the  same  claim  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  powers,  and  an  equal  necessity  for  their  exercise  as  their  more 
fortunate  fellow-beings. 

But,  Legislatures  are  not  always  generous,  and  the  world  rather  more 
disposed  to  sympathize  than  to  give  by  liberal  endowment.  But  the  time 
may  come  when  enlarged  opportunities  will  place  the  blind  on  a  more 
equal  platform  with  the  seeing. 

How  the  result  desired  can  be  brought  about  is  not  easily  decided.  It 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the  full  claims  of  the  intelligent 
blind  are  acknowledged,  there  may  be  schools,  Avhere.  teachers,  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  shall  be  employed  to  keep  alive  all  the  advantages  of  their 
education,  and  enable  them  to  continue  and  carry  on  their  studies  as 
completely  as  if  they  were  not  deprived  of  sight. 

Sometime,  when  a  better  idea  of  what  education  means  is  fixed  in  the 
public  mind,  this  may  happen.  Our  public  are  generous  when  enlight- 
ened, and  may  demand  such  action.  They  will  not  be  willing  to  see 
children  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  prospects  in  life  are  blighted  by 
the  great  and  mysterious  loss  of  a  sense,  and  thus  thrown  on  the  benevo- 


lent  caid  of  their  fellow-citizens,  without  offering  a  chance  for  an  honor- 
able career. 

They  have  founded  schools  where  mind  is  truly  active  and  an  ambi- 
tious desire  of  knowledge  and  of  excellence  fully  roused ;  will  they  close 
the  door  of  knowledge  on  them,  and  say  they  shall  go  no  farther?  Will 
they  leave  minds  elevated  by  the  desire  of  knowledge,  to  droop  and  go 
back  to  the  condition  from  which  they  have  been  brought?  Will  they 
say  to  the  intelligence  they  have  awakened — stay,  or  sink  to  where 
Providence  has  placed  you  ?  If  this  is  said,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done  for  the  blind,  and  their  claim  to  an  equality  with  other  children  is 
not  acknowledged,  then  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
better  never  to  have  founded  institutions  for  their  education.  The  mind 
of  a  human  being  once  animated  and  encouraged  by  the  love  of  intellect- 
ual pursuits  and  improvement,  cannot  be  thrown  back  without  suffering 
a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  ruin. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  blind  is 
already  a  desperate  one,  not  to  do  still  more  for  them  would  be  the  great- 
est injustice. 

Dependent  they  will  ever  be,  not  in  a  low  meaning  of  the  word,  but  as 
all  are,  by  the  want  of  that  which  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. Our  children  depend  on  their  parents ;  do  they  slight  them  for 
doing  so?  Is  not  love,  affection,  all  that  is  honorable  to  our  natures, 
made  stronger  by  their  condition  ;  and  are  not  the  blind,  children  of  our 
commonwealths,  and  should  not  all  the  aid  be  given  that  their  condition 
requires  ? 

No  government  can  turn  with  pride  to  its  acts,  unless  all  those  who 
have  a  claim  upon  it  are  placed  on  an  entire  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  education.  Their  duty  is  to  improve  the  mind  and  the  man  without 
regard  to  physical  disqualifications.  Of  course  this  is  more  expensive 
than  such  education  as  is  now  given.  This  must  be  so,  for  their  relation 
to  the  world  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  seeing.  The  blind  must 
remain  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  State  or  individuals ;  there  is  no 
escape  from  this,  and  on  that  fact  I  make  my  appeal,  whose  very  basis  is 
the  right  they  have  to  share  in  the  exercise  of  what  I  conceive  is  the 
noblest  virtue  of  human  nature,  and  one  that  when  fully  exerted,  spreads 
a  glory  over  a  nation. 

But  does  it  cost  more  to  perfect  the  education  of  the  blind  than  it 
does  to  fit  you  for  war  ?  Yet  we  do  this  as  freely  and  anxiously  as  if  we 
were  surrounded  by  enemies. 

Our  situation  is  one  so  peculiar  and  isolated,  that  we  can  well  afford  to 
spend  large  sums,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  We  have  no  foes 
near  at  hand  jealous  of  our  joowers,  our  growth,  and  our  strength,  rob- 
bing us  of  our  ease,  and  if  we  can  control  our  own  jealousies,  we  can 
move  on,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  defiance  of  the  world.  You  see  from 
these  thoughts,  that  I  form  no  mean  idea  of  your  position  or  your  duties; 
you  have  done  much  and  are  doing  a  great  deal.  I  want  each  common- 
wealth to  appreciate  this,  and  to  place  you  where,  through  its  bounty, 
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the  very  highest  mind  entrusted  to  your  care  may  be  able  to  show  its 
quahty,  the  State  be  ennobled,  and  the  teachers  and  the  taught  share  in 
the  pride  and  honor  of  such  results. 

You,  and  others  like  you,  who  are  engaged  in  performing  one  of  the 
highest  duties  man  can  undertake,  have  received,  it  may  with  truth 
be  said,  a  direct  command  to  relieve  the  unfortunate.  Something— an 
instinct  it  may  be  called,  the  guiding  finger  of  heaven  itself,  acting  on 
your  heart,  has  led  you  to  this  exercise  of  your  best  powers ;  and  as  men 
with  such  characters,  and  such  feelings,  who  are  striving  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  man's  inter- 
course with  the  world,  to  give  direction  to,  and  make  active  minds,  that 
else  under  such  loss  would  be  dormant ;  to  place  on  a  level  with  their 
fellows,  those  who  cannot  feel  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live  ;  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  Creator  by  perfecting  that  which  is 
imperfect,  and  to  give  light  where  He  made  all  dark — the  Board  of  this 
Institution  desire  to  ofier  to  you  their  most  respectful  homage,  and  ex- 
tend their  most  cordial  greeting. 

A  communication  from  the  "  Friedlander  Union,"  was  read, 
requesting  that  Messrs.  Theodore  Myers,  John  F.  Maher,  and 
Josiah  S.  Graves,  members  of  that  Union,  be  permitted  to  re- 
present that  Society  during  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  they  were  received,  and  enrolled 
as  corresponding  members. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
draft  appropriate  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  our  members, 
deceased  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  committee  appointed,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Smead,  Wil- 
kinson and  Hunter. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  examine  a  number  of  essays  on  "The 
Employment  of  the  Blind,"  competing  for  certain  prizes  offered 
by  him,  and  to  select  three  of  the  most  deserving.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Wait,  the  word  "  informal "  was  inserted  before  the 
word  committee.  Adopted.  Whereupon,  Messrs.  Anagnos 
and  Williams  and  Mrs.  Lord,  were  appointed. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  and  record  the  names  of  their  Superintend- 
ents, Teachers,  and  Trustee  Delegates,  and  the  names  of  Cor- 
responding Members. 

The  call  showed  twenty-six  In^^titutions  represented,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Arkansas. — Otis  Patten,  Superintendent;  T.  De  Bow,  Teacher. 

California. — VV.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent. 


Georgia.— B..  L.  Jewett,  Trustee;  W.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent. 

Illinois. — H.  P.  Wood,  Trustee ;  J.  Loomis,  Teacher. 

Indiana.— \Y.  H.  Churchman,  Supt. ;     R.  H.  Newland,  Teacher. 

lowa.—O.  L.  Flint,  Trustee ;  J.  P.  Parmele,  Superintendent;  Lorana 
Mattice,  Teacher. 

Kansas. — Geo.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller. 

Kentucky.— B.  B.  Huntoon,  Supt.;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Huntoon,  Matron. 

JfarT/tomZ.— J.  T.  Morris,  Trustee;  F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent; 
F.  T.  Barrington,  Teacher. 

Massachusetts. — M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent;  Thos.  Reeves,  Teacher. 

Minnesota.— Z .  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent;  J.  J.  Dow,  Teacher. 

Missouri.— UeY.  Dr.  W.  M.  Leftwich,  Trustee;  J.  McWorkman,  M.  D., 
Superintendent. 

Nebraska. — Samuel  Bacon,  Supt.;  Mrs.  S.  K.  Bacon,  Teacher. 

New  York  City. — W.  B.  Wait,  Supt.;  Stephen  Babcocl?:,  Teacher. 

New  York  Siate.—L.  A.  Hayward,  Trustee  ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  Supt. 

North  Carolina. — John  Nichols,  Superintendent. 

Nova  Scotia. — C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent. 

Ohio.—G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Heyl,  Teacher. 

Ontario.— J.  H.  Hunter,  Superintendent ;  Miss  M.  D.  Tyrrell,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania. — N.  B.  Kneass,  Trustee;  Wm.  Chapin,  Superintendent; 
C.  Larkin,  Teacher. 

Tennessee.— J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Supt.;  Miss  L.  J.  Crutcher,  Teacher. 

South  Carolina. — N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent. 

West  Virginia. — J.  C.  Covell,  Superintendent;  H.  H.  Johnson,  Teacher. 

Wisconsin.— Dr.  J.  B.  Whiting,  Trustee;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Little,  Superin- 
tendent; Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia  — H.  L.  Hall, 
Superintendent. 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Philadelphia. — Wm.  Chapin,  Trustee. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  elected  Corresponding 
Members. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Wood,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Loomis,  Illinois  Institution. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Parmele,  Iowa  Institution. 

Miss  M.  M.  Satterthwaite,  American  Printing  House,  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Perkins  Institution. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bishop,  Nebraska  Institution. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hayes,  New  York  City  Institution. 

Miss  A.  A.  Bush,  New  York  City  Institution. 

Miss  Bernadina  Porat, Exhibitor  of  the  Bickford  Knitter  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

Miss  Cecilia  McManama,  Exhibitor  of  the  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition. 

G.  W.  Dixson,  New  York  State  Institution,  Batavia. 

Miss  O.  M.  Brown,  Ohio  Institution. 
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Miss  Mattie  McKibben,  Ohio  Institution. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Smead, 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

A.  Geible, 

C.C.Burns, 

Geo.  P.  Cooper, 

Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  present. 

Trustees  of  other  Institutions  present. 

Theo.  Myers,  Friedlander  Union,  Philadelphia. 

John  F.  Mayer, 

Josiah  S.  Graves,      "  "  " 

Joseph  Fleming,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Jeannie  Dixon,  Tennessee  Institution. 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Walker,  South  Carolina  Institution. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting,  Wisconsin  Institution. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Hutchings,  jSTew  York  City  Institution. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Mahone^',  Xew  York. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Leighman,  " 

Mrs.  Nichols,  North  Carolina  Institution. 

Miss  L.  E.  Campbell,        " 

Mr.  Campbell,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  BHnd,  London,  England. 

Miss  M.  W.  Sawyer, 

Dr.  T.  B.  Armitage,  London,  England. 

Ml".  AVait,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  Association,  ex- 
plained the  eflbrts  made  in  the  Kew  York  City  Institution  to 
teach  the  use  and  the  success  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines. 
The  Association  tilled  the  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, by  the  unanimous  election  of  W.  D.  "Williams  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Little.     Adjourned. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Tuesday,  August  15th,  1876. 

The  Association  met  at  Ih  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Executive 
Committee  reported  as  the  order  of  business,  1st,  The  reading 
of  a  paper  upon  "  The  Social  Condition  and  Attainments  of 
the  Blind,"  by  Stephen  Babcock,  of  the  Xew  York  City  Insti- 
tution;  2nd,  The  reading  of  a  paper  upon  "  The  Employments 
of  the  Blind,"  by  Otis  Patten,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Babcock  delivered  his  essay, 
reading  by  touch  from  his  manuscript  in  New  York  Point,  as 
follows : 
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THE   SOCIAL  CONDITION  AND  ATTAINMENTS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  Stephen  Babcock,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

When  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  the  social  condition  and  attainments  of  the  blind,  I 
desired  to  decline  the  honor,  and  allow  the  work  to  be  done  by  abler 
hands;  but  a  long  experience  in  teaching  the  blind,  as  well  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  privations  were  urged  as  reasons  for  accepting,  and 
duty  compelled  me  to  undertake  the  task.  An  attempt  to  instruct  or 
entertain  an  audience  like  this,  is  new  experience  for  me;  and  your 
indulgence  is  craved  for  the  short  time  that  I  may  detain  you. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  majority  of  the  blind  lost  their  sight  in 
adult  life  ;  but  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who  were  blind 
from  childhood,  decided  me  to  refer  principally  to  that  class. 

The  relative  proportion  of  blind  to  seeing  is  so  small  that  people  in 
general  know  but  little  of  their  needs  or  capacities.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  little 
could  be  done  to  educate  or  elevate  this  class  of  persons;  and  they  were 
left  largely  in  a  state  of  mendicancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  blind  themselves  were  usually  satisfied  to 
occupy  this  helpless  condition  ;  for  but  few  of  them  had  any  knowledge 
of  an  educated  blind  person,  and  knew  as  little  of  their  own  capabilities 
as  others  knew  of  them.  There  have  been  in  all  ages  occasional  blind 
persons,  who  being  more  resolute,  ambitious,  or  fortunately  situated 
than  others,  have  overcome  obstacles  and  blessed  the  world  by  their  con- 
tributions to  science  and  art;  and  have  left  their  names  indelibly  written 
on  the  scroll  of  fame.  While  we  proudly  scan  the  pages  of  history,  which 
record  the  deeds  of  the  illustrious  blind,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  work 
of  educating  the  blind  as  a  class  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  true  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  bHnd  by  establishing 
schools  exclusively  for  them.  Every  blind  person  in  this  country  or  any 
other,  who  has  received  the  benefits  of  an  education  in  an  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  should  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  great  phi- 
lanthropist and  benefactor  of  the  blind — Valentine  Hauy.  The  first  suc- 
cessful effort  to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind  was  made  by  this  French 
gentleman  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1784.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  their 
needs  by  observing  a  company  of  blind  musicians  playing  about  the 
streets,  who  in  order  to  attract  more  attention  of  the  passers-by,  wore 
spectacles  with  the  glasses  removed,  and  placed  music  before  them  as  if 
they  were  reading.  After  observing  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  these 
men,  Hauy  resolved  to  start  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  their  education. 

His  first  pupil  was  a  young  man  named  Lessieur,  who.  like  others  of 
his  class,  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  alms  at  the  church-doors;  and  could 
only  be  induced  to  enter  the  school  by  a  promise  of  as  much  money  as 
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he  was  receiving  from  charity.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  this  school 
had  twenty-tive  pupils;  and  numbered  among  its  patrons  the  Mayor  of 
Paris,  and  not  long  after  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  then  King  of  France, 
became  interested  in  it. 

In  1791  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  putting  the  institution 
under  the  charge  of  the  State,  and  assigning  it  a  dwelling  in  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Celestines.  A  recent  writer  referring  to  the  house  in 
which  Hauy  commenced  his  school,  says,  "  This  house  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  cradle  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world." 

After  a  connection  with  this  institution  for  many  years,  a  change  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  obliged  Hauy  to  leave  the  school  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  fostering  care.  It  thus  appears  that  the  pernicious 
practice  of  changing  superintendents  for  political  reasons,  is  not  Ameri- 
can, but  French  in  its  origin. 

This  event,  although  injurious  for  a  time  to  the  blind  of  France,  affords 
another  instance  of  how  the  misfortunes  of  some  may  prove  blessings  to 
others;  for  Hauy  then  left  France  and  devoted  eleven  years  establishing 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The  important  work 
that  this  philanthropist  performed  for  the  blind,  has  been,  since  his  death, 
more  fully  recognized ;  and  his  statue  is  conspicuously  placed  in  the 
first  institution  which  he  founded. 

In  1791  the  first  institution  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  was  estab- 
lished in  Liverpool  ;  it  was  called  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind.  The 
work  has  been  extended,  until  there  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land forty-nine  institutions  for  the  education,  or  employment,  of  the 
blind. 

About  a  half  century  elapsed  after  the  first  effort  of  Hauy,  before  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind  was  attempted  in  this  country;  and  then  it 
was  commenced  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  the  three  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia — New  York  taking  the  lead  by  a  few  months. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  whose  memory  will  long  be  revered,  writing 
upon  this  subject,  says,  "  The  first  Institutions  in  the  United  States  were 
commenced  in  1832,  the  work  of  instruction  was  begun  in  the  New  York 
City  Institution,  with  three  pupils,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1832; 
in  the  New  England  Institution,  in  Boston,  with  six  pupils,  in  August, 
1832;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  with  four  pupils,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  1883;  and  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  with  five  pupils,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1S37." 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  twenty-nine  Institutions  with  an 
aggregate  number  of  about  twenty-two  hundred  pupils. 

Children  are  creatures  of  imitation ;  and  much  of  their  education  is 
obtamed  by  observing  and  copying  others.  Since  the  diverse  appear- 
ances, the  numberless  acts  and  gestures,  and  many  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  people  can  only  be  observed  by  sight;  blind  children  are, 
fi'om  the  nature  of  their  deprivation,  excluded  from  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  information. 
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True,  loving  friends  may  by  persevering  care,  teach  the  blind  child 
much,  which  seeing  children  learn  with  little  or  no  help ;  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  such  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  customs  of  polite  society,  through 
the  misguided  affection  or  apathetic  indifference  of  those  having  their 
care. 

Blind  children  thus  neglected,  will  acquire  ways  peculiarly  their  own, 
which  in  later  life  are  sure  to  make  them  at  least,  unpleasantly  conspicu- 
ous. The  earlier  in  life  good  manners  and  correct  habits  are  formed,  the 
more  easily  and  gracefully  are  they  practiced ;  and  they  do  much  to 
secure  for  the  blind  a  position  in  good  society,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
associating  with  the  cultivated  and  refined. 

When  awkward  habits  are  permitted  through  childhood,  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  to  eradicate  them  later  in  life;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  children  should  be  received  young  into  our  Institutions,  that  they 
may  be  early  brought  under  the  training  and  influence  of  experienced 
teachers  and  attendants,  by  whom  they  may  be  instructed  in  correct  and 
genteel  ways,  while  at  an  age  to  be  easily  influenced.  If  they  cannot  be 
placed  in  schools  for  the  blind,  they  sliould  be  sent  regularly  to  an  ordinary 
primary  school,  and  much  of  the  teaching  in  such  schools  being  oral, 
there  is  no  reason  why  blind  children  should  not  in  most  studies  advance 
as  rapidly  as  others  in  the  class. 

They  should  be  taught  and  required  to  cut  and  prepare  their  food  at 
the  table,  like  other  children,  and  like  them  have  a  care  for  their  clothes 
to  keep  them  properly  arranged,  and  themselves  looking  neatly.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  associate  freely  with  other  children,  to  run  and 
play  with  them  and  like  them,  for  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  receive 
an  occasional  hurt  from  a  careless  playmate,  than  to  be  kept  secluded 
from  their  society  and  sports.  They  should  learn  to  travel  alone  in  the 
public  streets;  as  this  practice  may,  later  in  life,  be  of  great  assistance, 
and  save  them  from  many  annoyances  when  attending  to  business. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  walk  with  a  seeing  comiDanion ;  but  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  a  guide,  is  a  condition  of  helplessness  that  should 
be  strenuously  avoided. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind  we  should  strive  as  much  as  possible  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  their  peculiar  privation,  should  endeavor  to 
lead  them  into  the  same  channels  of  thought  and  action  with  those  who 
can  see,  to  connect  them  more  and  more  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
to  save  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  appearance  of  singularity. 

This  idea  has  not  been  understood  in  all  schools  for  the  blind.  Instead 
of  cultivating  habits  of  association  with  the  seeing,  customs  have  pre- 
vailed which  had  an  opposite  tendency.  For  example  :  There  was  a  blind 
young  man,  and  his  sister  who  could  see,  employed  as  teachers  in  one  of 
our  Institutions.  The  brother  held  the  more  responsible  position ;  but 
being  blind,  he  was  required  to  take  his  meals  in  a  room  used  exclusivelj'' 
for  the  blind  ;  while  his  sister  took  her  meals,  in  a  pleasant  and  prettily 
furnished  dining-room,  used  only  by  the  teachers  and  officers  who  could 
see. 
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A  change  of  Superintendents  occurred  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was,  to  abolish  all  social  distinctions 
between  the  blind  and  seeing  teachers.  Since  then,  no  one  in  that  school 
has  been  humiliated  by  a  blind  teacher's  table,  a  blind  teacher's  sitting- 
room,  or  other  discriminations  against  the  blind.  If  customs  like  these 
were  expunged  from  all  Institutions,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  now 
reviving  such  unpleasant  memories.  The  influence  of  such  practice  has 
a  discouraging  tendency  upon  the  blind;  and  retards  the  development 
of  confidence  and  self-respect  among  the  pupils,  without  which  it  is  very 
difficult,  especially  for  the  blind,  to  make  their  way  in  life.  "WTiile 
striving  to  incite  in  our  pupils  a  proper  self-respect,  we  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  the  other  extreme,  of  stimulating  their  personal  vanity,  by 
allowing  them  to  become  mere  prodigies;  but  should  impress  upon  them 
their  duty  to  love  and  honor  their  Creator,  to  do  good  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  become  intelligent  and  useful  citizens.  They  should  be 
instructed  that  the  want  of  sight  does  not  preclude  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  any  branch,  neither  does  it  prevent  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge.  Among  the  many  advantages  obtained  at  an 
Institution,  not  the  least  is  found  in  the  association  of  the  blind  with 
each  other.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  discuss  fully  and  freely  the  suc- 
cesses which  others  of  their  class  have  attained,  to  learn  minutely  the 
ways  in  which  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  such  as  heretofore  ap- 
peared insurmountable.  The  information  thus  derived,  frequently  has 
a  powerful  influence  for  good,  as  it  shows  that  blindness  alone  does  not 
prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  business,  neither  does  it  exclude 
one  from  an  honorable  and  important  position  in  society.  Thus  new 
hopes  may  be  awakened,  and  a  career  of  usefulness  suggested,  which 
otherwise  might  have  appeared  impossible. 

Although  one  may  have  received  a  good  education,  and  entered  upon 
the  active  duties  of  life  before  becoming  blind,  yet  for  the  reasons  just 
referred  to,  such  a  one  may  receive  as  much  benefit  at  an  Institution 
as  though  blindness  had  existed  from  childhood. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  blindness  is  one  of  the  worst  calam- 
ities humanity  can  suffer,  and  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be  miserable.  An 
experience  of  this  privation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  hundreds  of  others  from  all  classes  of  society  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  have  led  me  to  quite  different  conclusions.  They 
only  are  miserable  who  do  not  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  rulings  of 
Providence,  and  failing  to  comprehend  the  aims  and  ends  of  life,  cannot 
submit  to  blindness  with  fortitude  and  resignation  ;  as  the  world  is  full 
of  blessings  for  those  who  with  good  health  and  a  clear  conscience 
wisely  seek  them.  True,  many  of  life's  pleasures  can  only  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  those  who  can  see;  yet,  so  many  and  so  varied  are  the 
sources  of  happiness  within  the  reach  of  the  blind,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  ihid  as  much  enjoyment  in  life  as  do  others  who  can  see. 
Happiness  springs  chiefly  from  within;  it  depends  but  little  on  external 
causes,   and    without    a    contented   mind   may  be  sought   for  in   vain. 
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Hence,  the  blind  who  are  ever  lamenting  their  condition  and  complain- 
ing at  their  lot,  and  cannot  cheerfully  submit  to  their  privation  and 
seek  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  it,  are  more  unfortunate  in  their  dispositions 
than  in  their  loss  of  sight.  The  question  is  often  asked,  Which  of  the 
two  classes  holds  the  more  advantageous  position,  those  who  have  been 
blind  from  infancy,  or  those  who,  losing  their  sight  later  in  life,  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  light,  colors,  landscape  and  the  numberless 
beauties  which  can  alone  be  perceived  by  sight?  Some  claim  that  those 
who  have  never  seen  cannot  appreciate  the  extent  of  their  privation  as 
thoroughly  as  those  who  know  from  experience  exactly  what  it  is,  and 
hence  a  greater  degree  of  contentment  should  be  found  in  the  first  of 
these  classes.  But  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  classes  has 
convinced  me  that  those  who  have  never  seen  feel  their  want  of  sight 
no  less  keenly,  neither  are  they  more  contented  than  other  blind.  One 
whose  recollections  are  clear  of  impressions  received  before  the  loss  of 
sight,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who  have  never  seen  ;  for  by 
means  of  such  impressions  a  correct  idea  may  be  received  of  the  color, 
form  and  appearance  of  any  object  that  may  be  accurately  described. 

In  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  blind  have  ixiade 
valuable  contributions,  and  have  assisted  in  unfolding  those  branches 
which  require  profound  thought  and  minute  calculations. 

In  the  realm  of  song  they  have  also  been  eminent.  Tn^o  of  the  greatest 
poets  the  world  has  ever  known  were  blind.  No  other  epic  poems  have 
so  long  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odj^ssey  by  Homer,  the  blind  bard,  Avritten  about  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Paradise  Lost  and  others  of  John  Milton's 
most  famous  poems  were  written  more  than  a  decade  after  he  became 
blind,  yet  his  name  stands  prominent  among  English  poets. 

Nicholas  Sanderson,  who  was  blind  from  infancj',  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, in  16S2.  While  quite  young  he  manifested  much  fondness  for 
learning,  and  several  wealthy  gentlemen  were  induced  to  suppl}'  the 
means  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  education.  When 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  through  the  influence  of  his  personal  friend, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  succeeded  that  gentleman  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Cambridge  University,  in  which  position  he  distinguished 
himself  not  less  for  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he  taught  the 
science  of  optics  to  his  large  class  of  students,  than  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  lectures  in  all  other  branches  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  mathematics,  and  invented  and  used 
the  first  ciphering  slate  for  the  blind. 

Sir  John  Fielding,  of  England,  though  blind  from  childhood,  was 
educated  for  the  bar.  In  this  profession  he  rose  to  eminence,  and  his 
superior  knowledge  won  for  him  in  1752  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  kingdom,  and  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  deeds  of 
mercy  he  was  no  less  distinguished.  Pie  founded  the  first  Orphan 
Asylum  for  girls  established  in  London,  an  institution  still  in  existence. 

Francis  Huber,  who  was  blind  from   boyhood,  was   born  in  Geneva, 
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Switzerland,  in  1750.  From  an  early  age  he  was  fond  of  observing  the 
nature  and  habits  of  insects,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
natural  history  of  bees. 

He  was  aided  in  his  studies  by  a  faithful  servant  and  other  intelligent 
friends,  who  under  his  direction  made  minute  and  careful  observations. 
Among  other  discoveries  which  he  thus  made  were,  first,  the  origin  of 
the  propolis;  second,  settled  the  disputed  point  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
wax,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bees  prepare  it  for  their  use ;  third, 
showed  the  part  each  class  of  bees  takes  in  the  economy  of  the  hive. 

So  thoroughly  did  he  exhaust  this  subject,  in  his  writings,  that  natu- 
ralists have  been  able  to  add  but  little  to  it  since  his  day.  "When  asked 
by  a  doubting  friend  how  he  could  thus  wn-ite  about  what  he  had  never 
seen,  Huber  replied :  "I  am  much  more  certain  of  what  I  write  than 
you  are,  for  you  publish  only  that  which  your  own  eyes  have  seen,  while 
I  take  the  mean  among  many  witnesses."  Near  the  close  of  his  long 
and  eventful  life  he  remarked  to  a  friend :  "  I  can  only  say  that  resigna- 
tion and  serenitj'  are  blessings  which  have  never  been  denied  me." 

Professor  Henry  Fawcett,  at  present  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
the  British  Parliament,  lost  his  sight  as  he  was  about  entering  upon  the 
active  duties  of  manhood  ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged,  as  he  believed 
that  in  spite  of  blindness  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  still  awaited 
him.  A  glimpse  of  the  spirit  which  then  actuated  him,  is  shown  by  a 
remark  he  is  reported  as  having  made  at  that  time.  His  father  was  con- 
doling with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  sight;  the  son  replied,"  Fortunately  we 
have  the  means  to  secure  aid  from  the  eyes  of  others  for  practical  needs  ; 
rejoice  with  me  that  my  health  is  unimpaired,  my  purpose  still  strong,  and 
my  spirit  as  cheerful  as  ever." 

Time  will  not  permit  a  reference  to  but  few  of  the  many  successful 
blind  in  our  own  country.  The  blind  deserve  much  credit  for  the  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  organization  and  management  of  our  Institutions; 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  these  Institutions  represented  in  this 
association  by  blind  superintendents,  attest  to  the  character,  efficiency  and 
ability  found  in  that  class  of  persons.  The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  blind 
as  teachers  among  those  of  their  own  class,  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Institutions  in  this  country  are  employing 
them  more  or  less. 

Music  must  continue  to  be  prominently  taught  in  our  Institutions,  not 
simply  because  of  the  i^leasure  the  pupils  derive  from  it,  but  especially 
because  so  many  are  able  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it  after  leaving 
school.  Probably  there  are  hundreds  of  graduates  from  our  Institutions, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country ,who  are  successfully  solving  the 
problem  of  life  as  organists,  choristers,  music  teachers,  or  piano  tuners. 
It  is  well  that  our  Institutions  expend  so  much  time  and  money  in 
teacning  mechanical  trades,  for  by  such  training  pupils  are  taught  to 
w^ork  skillfully  with  their  hands,  and  to  be  regular  and  industrious  in  at- 
tending to  business.  Most  of  our  trades  are  easily  a,nd  quickly  learned 
by  the  seeing,  and  consequently  when  a  young  man  undertakes  to  start 
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a  shop  for  himself,  he  finds  that  comparatively  unskilled  labor  has 
already  stocked  the  market  with  his  class  of  goods,  and  the  margin 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods  is  so  small 
that  he  can  receive  but  a  trifling  return  for  his  labor.  A  blind  person 
who  has  ability  to  manage  a  business,  should  not  be  contented  with 
merely  gaining  a  scanty  support  by  working  at  a  trade,  for  there  are 
many  occupations  in  which  a  well-trained  mind,  coupled  with  industry 
and  honesty,  would  insure  success  in  spite  of  blindness.  It  is  no  small 
credit  to  the  blind,  that  one  of  our  number  has  organized  and  is  suc- 
cessfully managing  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  this  *city. 

David  N.  Sellig,  who  has  been  blind  from  early  childhood,  became  a 
pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  when  quite  young.  At  that  time, 
pupils  could  be  retained  in  the  school  for  but  a  limited  time,  and  young 
Sellig's  term  expired  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  After 
leaving  school  he  attempted  at  different  times,  several  branches  of  busi- 
ness, in  each  of  which  he  met  with  disappointments  enough  to  have 
discouraged  one  having  less  resolution,  or  less  faith  in  himself.  About 
fourteen  years  ago  he  started  in  the  city  of  Newburgh,  the  mattress  and 
furniture  business,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  limited  means,  and 
by  good  management  the  business  increased,  until  it  became  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  between  New  York  and  AlbanJ^ 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  recently  sold  his  entire  retail  business,  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  His  shops  are  fitted  up  with 
the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  business,  in  which 
he  now  employs  twenty  men  and  intends  soon  to  increase  the  number. 

Among  those  educated  at  the  New  York  Institution,  was  a  young  man 
who  established  himself  in  a  neighboring  city  as  a  music  teacher.  After 
following  this  profession  for  a  few  years  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  he 
abandoned  it  and  opened  an  office  in  the  City  of  New  York,  as  a  fire  in- 
surance broker.  Patronage  came  to  him  slowly  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
but  his  prompt  business  habits  and  the  faithful  performance  of  all  trusts 
committed  to  him,  have  constantly  widened  his  circle  of  patrons,  until 
he  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  fire  insurance  brokers  in  the  city. 
The  general  financial  depression  now  pervading,  has  affected  his  busi- 
ness as  it  has  all  others,  but  there  have  been  years  since  he  became  a 
broker  that  his  income  has  been  more  thousands  of  dollars,  than  it  ever 
was  hundreds  for  a  corresponding  time  while  teaching. 

It  is  not  alone  blind  men  who  are  successful,  for  many  blind  women 
deserve  much  credit  for  their  achievements. 

Mademoiselle  Theresa  Von  Paradis,  was  born  in  Vienna  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  blind  from  early  childhood.  Her 
rare  accomplishments  as  a  vocalist  and  pianist  made  her  popular  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  in  London,  and  she  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  many  of  the  then  reigning  monarchs. 

Among  the  women  who  have  been  educated  at  the  New  York  school, 

*  Philadelphia. 
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are  a  number  who  as  heads  of  families  are  doing  their  own  housework 
and  family  sewing,  without  help  from  others. 

Special  mention  might  be  made  of  one  who,  though  blind  from  infancy, 
was  usually  at  the  head  of  her  classes,  and  afterward  became  a  teacher 
in  the  same  school.  Her  superior  qualifications  won  the  admiration  of 
a  young  man  about  her  own  age  from  a  New  England  College,  and  the 
two  formed  a  partnership  for  life,  and  settled  in  a  Western  State.  Among 
the  present  assets  of  that  firm  are  a  large,  well-tilled  and  well-stocked 
farm,  and  five  bright  and  healthy  children.  The  woman  when  in  health 
has  no  help  about  her  household  duties,  except  from  her  husband  and 
children.  She  cuts  and  makes  her  own  and  her  children's  clothes,  plays 
w^ell  upon  their  parlor  organ,  writes  long  letters  to  her  friends,  and  still 
finds  time  to  hear  her  husband  read  many  standard  works,  such  as  Mot- 
ley's Dutch  Republic  and  the  like,  which  they  borrow  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village  library. 

Two  young  women  who  left  the  New  York  school  in  June  last,  have  at 
present  remunerative  situations  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  One  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Company,  operating  and 
exhibiting  their  machines;  the  other  is  similarly  employed  by  the  Bick- 
ford  Knitting  Machine  Co. 

Although  many  of  the  blind  are  successful  in  life,  j^et  no  one  will  deny 
that  blindness  is  a  serious  misfortune,  but  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  be  ever 
lamenting  the  loss  of  sight. 

The  only  way  to  battle  successfully  with  natural  diflSculties,  is  to  meet 
the  ills  of  life  with  fortitude,  and  if  obliged  to  yield  a  desired  point  to 
rally  all  the  energies  for  another  quarter  of  the  field. 

Shakespeare  graphically  says: 

"When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
The  robbed  who  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief, — 
He  robs  himself  who  spends  a  bootless  grief." 

SECOND    DAY. 

Wednesday,  August  16th,  1876. 
The  Association  met  at  9|  o'clock  a.  m. 
Gr.  L.  Smead,   Chairman   of  the  Committee   on   Memorial 
Resolutions,   presented  the  following   Preamble   and   Resolu- 
tions : 

MEMORIAL   RESOLUTIONS. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  five  co-workers,  who  had,  by  long  and  faithful 
services,  distinguished  themselves,  and  added  dignity  to  our  profession. 
These  were  the  following : — 
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Thomas  H.  Little,  died  February  4,  1875.  He  commenced  to  teach 
the  blind  in  the  Ohio  Institution  September,  1856.  In  November,  1859,  he 
went  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  talce  charge  of  the  department  for  blind  in 
the  Louisiana  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  After  leaving  that 
Institution,  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus^ 
Ohio.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Wisconsin  Institution.  He  devoted  his  life  from  his  early  manhood  to 
the  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  conscientious  fidelity  to  all  trusts  laid 
upon  him.  Thorough  in  his  discipline  and  instruction,  well-fitted  im 
heart,  intellect  and  experience,  to  carry  on  his  work,  as  it  seemed  to  us,, 
for  many  years.  At  the  burning  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  1874,  irt 
endeavoring  to  rescue  one  of  the  inmates  he  received  severe  injuries, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  died  March  7, 1875.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  devoted. 
tl:ie  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  of  the  blind.  Having: 
already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  for  his  eminent  services  in  education 
in  Ohio,  he  commenced  his  labors  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  July,  1856,  where  he  remained  till  August,  1868,  when  he  was  called. 
to  take  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Batavia.  He  was  by  profession  a  teacher,  and  brought  to  the  work  rare 
skill  and.  tact  as  an  educator.  The  growth  and  standing  of  two  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  two  of  our  largest  States,  Ohio  and  New  York, 
witness  to  the  value  of  his  services;  and  in  both  these  States  tender- 
memories  of  liis  loving  counsel  and  instruction  remain  in  hundreds  of' 
hearts,  as  an  influence  and  power  for  good. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  died  January  9,  1876.  For  forty-five  years  he  devoted" 
his  talents,  in  word  and  in  deed,  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  His  imme- 
diate duties  connected  him  with  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston.  He- 
stands  prominent  as  the  pioneer  of  the  work  in  this  country.  His  heart 
was  ever  ready  to  prompt  his  tongue,  his  pen  and  his  ready  hand  to  help- 
the  unfortunate  of  all  classes  and  of  every  nation.  His  memory  belongs, 
to  the  world  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  died  in 
February,  1876.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  service.  Declining  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  work  in  June,  1874.  For  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  he  labored  for  the  blind  of  Illinois,  and  earlier  in  life  he  was 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  as  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent. When  in  the  vigor  of  his  strength  he  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  efficiency,  of  large  benevolence  and  noble  impulses.  His  kindness 
of  heart  endeared  him  to  his  associates  and  to  those  under  his  charge. 

Rev.  Orlando  Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution,  died'. 
April  2,  1876.  He  commenced  his  duties  in  that  Institution  July  1,, 
1861,  and  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  terminated  his  labors  for  that 
time.  He  returned  to  the  same  position  July  1,  1875.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful man,  and  labored  earnestly  for  the  good  of  those  under  his  charge^ 
By  his  social,  genial  nature,  he  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affeC"- 
tions  of  his  pupils,  and  upon  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
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In  view  of  the  death  of  these,  our  brethren  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
be  it — 

Resolved,  By  this  Association,  that  we  hereby  record  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  ability  and  character  as  men,  their  long  and  earnest 
labors  for  the  unfortunate,  and  their  eminent  success  in  developing 
means  and  methods  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  we  present  their  lives  and  example  to  those  now  laboring 
to  alleviate  misfortune,  and  commend  them  to  the  loving  remembrance 
of  the  blind  everywhere. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  families  of  our  departed  brothers  our 
heartfelt  sympathj',  feeling  that  in  their  afflictions  we  are  afflicted,  and 
that,  while  "they  rest  from  their  labors,  their  works  do  follow  them. 

G.  L.  Smead, 
J.  Howard  Hunter, 
Warring  Wilkinson. 

Dr.  J,  B  Whiting,  Trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution, 
spoke  as  follows: 

'•'•Mr.  President :  It  is  difficult  to  speak  fitting  words  of 
kindly  eulogy  of  those  we  loved,  who  have  gone  to  their  rest..- 

"  I  might  speak  of  Thomas  H.  Little  as  a  personal  friend  ; 
hut  when  the  State  mourns  the  loss  of  a  prominent  citizen  and 
faithful  public  servant,  all  personal  and  individual  grief  is 
merged  into,  and  overshadowed  by  the  general  sorrow. 

"  In  1861  Mr.  Little  came  to  Wisconsin  to  take  charge  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  its  Superin- 
tendent. From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  with  a  constancy  and  faithfulness  which 
challenges  our  admiration.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  his  Board 
of  Trustees,  noticing  with  alarm  that  his  health  was  declining, 
under  his  severe  and  protracted  labor,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  tendering  him  leave  of  absence  for  several  months, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  season  of  rest  and  opportunity 
for  travel  by  sea,  which  his  medical  adviser  deemed  essential 
to  his  recovery.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
thus  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  the  State  might  not  lose 
the  services  of  so  valuable  an  officer. 

"Although  his  leave  of  absence  was  tendered  him  solely  that 
he  might  be  relieved  from  labor  and  care,  he,  nevertheless, 
entered  at  once  upon  a  careful  examination  of  kindred  Institu- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  thus  giving  him- 
self little  time  for  rest  and  recuperation.     While  in  Vienna, 
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he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  all 
further  labor,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  he 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  after  spending  a  few  weeks 
there,  he  returned  home,  enriched  in  his  experience  while 
absent,  and  somewhat  improved  in  general  health,  resuming 
his  home-work  in  October. 

"  In  April  of  the  next  year,  our  Institution  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  his  efforts  to  remove  the  blind  pupils  from  the  burning 
building,  he  was  himself  so  severely  burned  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  for  several  weeks,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  injuries  he  then  received.  The  necessities  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted of  no  rest  for  him,  and  he  continued  his  work,  planning 
and  arranging  for  the  future.  The  plan  of  the  building  which 
the  State  is  to-day  erecting  for  the  blind,  was  the  outgrowth 
of  his  brain,  and  was  dictated  by  him  from  his  couch,  with 
head  bandaged  and  hand  muffled,  to  mitigate  the  suffering 
which  the  flaming  tongue  of  fire  had  inflicted  upon  him. 

"  Thus  did  Mr.  Little  labor  on,  forgetful  of  himself,  remem- 
bering only  the  want  of  the  Institution,  which  be  loved  more 
than  himself. 

"In  the  last  days  of  January,  1875,  he  was  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  which,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  might  not 
have  been  fatal.  But  the  tension  of  body  and  mind  had  been 
too  great  and  too  long-continued  to  endure  this  additional 
strain,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  at  noon,  the  '  silver 
cord  was  loosed,'  and  the  spirit  of  Thomas  H.  Little  passed 
from  earth,  singularly  uncontaminated  by  its  contact  there- 
with. It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  be  with  him  during  the 
closing  hours  of  his  life,  aud  to  listen  to  his  latest  words,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  delirium,  which  clouded  his  mind  at 
times,  his  utterances  manifested  the  high  purpose  and  rare 
integrity  of  the  man.  Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  Institu- 
tion, at  that  time  beset  with  many  discouragements,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  great  emphasis,'  I  will  furnish  the  pure  honesty, 
God  himself  will  provide  the  true  policy,  and  thus  success  will 
be  sure.'  So  the  cerebration  went  on  formulating  the  noblest 
thoughts,  though  the  clouds  of  delirium  had  gathered  about 
him.  One  of  his  last  audible  prayers  was,  that  new  avenues 
might  be  found,  along  which  the  blind  could  be  led  to  higher 
plains  of  usefulness. 
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"  Thus  died  one  of  the  purest  men  I  have  ever  known  ;  and 
if,  to-day,  there  lives  a  single  individual  in  Wisconsin,  who 
cherishes  an  unkind  feeling  towards  him,  or  presumes  to  speak 
an  unkind  word  of  him,  I  neither  know  his  name,  nor  the 
place  where  he  secludes  himself. 

"  Maj'  the  teachings  of  his  life  be  our  lesson.  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  while  strong  arms  have  fallen,  and  noble  hearts 
have  ceased  to  beat,  the  work  to  which  their  lives  were  conse- 
crated still  remains  for  us  to  do.     Then 

"  '  Breast  the  wave,  brothers,  when  it  is  strongest, 
Watch  for  the  day,  brothers,  when  night  is  longest; 
Onward  and  forward  still  be  our  endeavor, 
The  '  rest  that  remaineth,'  will  be  forever.'  " 

Hev.  Lyman  Whiting,  D.  D.,  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  this  city,  and  once  Professor  Little's  Pastor, 
being  thus  called  to  portray  the  religious  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, said  :  "  Any  just  estimate  of  our  deceased  friend.  Prof. 
Little,  must  make  much  account  of  the  eminent  symmetry  or 
harmony  of  the  forces  and  features,  and  the  consequent  com- 
pleteness of  his  character.  The  entire  structure  of  his  person- 
ality rose  upon  that  as  a  foundation,  and  his  religious  character 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  that  was  in  him,  showed  this 
peculiarity  in  noticeable  distinctness.  Like  a  much  admired 
piece  of  mechanism  in  your  Exposition,  in  which  each  part  is 
said  to  act  in  wondrous  directness  and  aim  toward  the  one  end 
of  the  entire  invention,  so  our  deceased  friend's  religious  char- 
acter seemed  to  embody  the  separate  excellencies  of  his 
endowment  and  acquirement,  in  a  sanctified  accord  and  union 
of  the  whole. 

"No  one  knowing  him,  would  expect  he  ever  would  put  two 
blocks  of  wood,  or  arrange  the  fixtures  of  a  school-room  in  a 
disjointed,  unshapely,  incongruous  way  ;  no  more  was  his  re- 
ligious life  and  character  a  disjointed,  inconsistent  way  of  life. 
This  symmetry  was  so  notable  that  his  separate  faculties  seemed 
to  be  a  line  of  encircling  hills,  round  about  the  deep  interior 
centre  of  all — his  religion.  It  used  to  remind  me  of  the  beau- 
tiful internal  lakes  among  the  hills  of  his  native  State ;  deep, 
quiet,  pellucid  pools  of  ]>are,  sweet  waters  ;  so  profound,  so 
f)UJ*e,  tliat  the  heavens  a]>ove,  were  borne  by  them  as  in  a 
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mirror  ;  with  the  sturdy  rim  of  granite  hills,  a  changeless 
rampart  all  about  them.  So  his  piety.  It  was  quiet,  profound, 
pure;  the  central  depth  of  his  being.  All  else  in  him  stood 
around  it,  as  a  sheltering  defence  and  coronal  circlet.  If  the 
first  stroke  of  the  Hebrew  poet's  pencil — '  Mark  the  perfect 
man  ' — might  not  be  claimed  for  him  ;  the  second — 'And  be- 
hold the  upright ' — surely  could  be :  and  truly,  that  early, 
lamented  death  fulfilled  the  condition  of  both  the  blessed  por- 
traitures ;   '  for  the  end  of  that  man — peace.'  " 

lion.  L.  A.  Hayward,  President  of  the  ]Siew  York  State 
Institution  at  Batavia,  spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently  of  the 
official  and  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Lord.  Their  relations 
had  been  intimate,  and  he  could  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  mild  and  gentle  deportment,  his  cultivated  and 
well  balanced  mind  ;  his  large  experience  as  an  educator  ;  his 
strict  fidelity  to  all  his  responsible  trusts,  and  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  Board  in  his  administrative  ability  as  a  beautiful 
result  of  all  these  excellent  qualities. 

Mr.  J.  L.  ISToyes,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institu- 
tion, said  :  "I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  as  well  as 
to  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  did  I  not  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing T.  H.  Little,  as  I  knew  him,  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  good 
cause,  and  a  brave  Christian  soldier  battling  for  the  right. 

"  In  1860,  Mr.  Little  had  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  Blind 
Department  of  the  Louisiana  Institution,  while  I  taught  the 
first  class  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Department.  We  messed 
together,  and  in  all  the  routine  of  daily  life,  while  in  Baton 
Rouge,  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  to  each  other ; 
more  than  that,  we  knew  much  of  each  other's  inner  life, 
growth  and  daily  experience.  In  those  days  just  preceding  the 
late  war  many  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  and  the 
State  Institution  in  which  we  labored,  were  forced  upon  our 
minds  for  consideration  and  adoption.  I  well  remember  how 
wisely  he  spoke  and  acted,  and  when  the  Institution  was 
broken  up  and  the  pupils  and  officers  separated,  what  a  noble 
Christian  stand  he  took.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  true 
character  comes  to  the  surface. 
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"When  the  stream  of  life  moves  quietly  along,  with  nothing 
to  ruffle  its  placid  surface,  life  is  pleasant,  yea,  delightful ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  very  little  to  determine  the  real  character 
developing  within.  But  when  you  reach  the  under-currents, 
the  shoals,  and  the  cataracts  to  be  met  with,  then  the  brave, 
strong,  noble  characters  come  forth. 

"It  is  my  privilege  here  to-day  to  bear  witness  to  the  high, 
manly,  Christian  bearing  of  Mr.  Little  during  those  days  of 
darkness  and  dano;er.  His  faith  in  God  and  the  rig-ht  never 
wavered  for  a  moment.  While  his  heart,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  gentleness  of  woman,  was  open  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  sorrowing,  and  the  suffering  ones,  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  impulse  or  feeling  alone. 

"  What  is  duty  ? — duty  as  a  Christian  man  ?  as  an  officer  in 
a  benevolent  Institution,  and  duty  as  an  American  citizen  ? " 
These,  and  questions  such  as  these,  must  be  met  and  answered 
by  the  aid  of  common  sense,  conscience,  and  revelation. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  which  to  admire  most,  his  faith,  his 
truthfulness,  or  his  honesty.  His  faith  led  him  to  undertake 
and  accomplish  things  apparently  beyond  his  strength ;  his 
absolute  truthfulness  was  conspicuous  even  in  the  rainuti?e  of 
daily  life,  and  his  sterling  honesty  in  purpose,  speech  and  deal- 
ing was  patent  to  all  who  knew  him. 

"Of  his  ability  and  great  success  in  educating  the  blind  there 
are  many  who  will  ever  delight  to  bear  loving  testimony.  But 
he  has  gone  from  us,  as  well  as  the  other  worthies,  concerning 
whom  we  have  heard.  Both  as  teacher  and  superintendent, 
Mr.  Little  has  left  us  a  noble  examp]e,one  worthy  of  imitation. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am  a  better  man  for  having  known 
him  so  intimately. 

"As  superintendents  we  have  important  interests  committed 
to  our  care,  and  sharp  criticism  is  ours  too  ;  but  here  with  the 
inspiration  which  this  noble  life  affords,  let  us  renew  our  con- 
secration to  this  work,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  before 
God  to  be  more  faithful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Thus, 
the  life  and  death  of  Thomas  H.  Little  may  be  both  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  blessing  to  us  all,  and  to  the  good  cause  itself." 

G.  L.  Sniead,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  said :  "I  should  do 
injustice  to  my    feelings,   if  I  should  sit   silent   when   these 
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tributes  are  being  given  to  our  friends  who  have  departed. 
I  first  knew  Mr.  Little  in  1859  when  I  succeeded  him  as 
teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  From  the  first  I  was  attracted 
to  him,  and  formed  for  him  a  friendship  which  has  grown 
stronger  as  I  have  learned  more  of  his  character  and  worth. 

"  Mr.  Little  was  a  sincere  man.  Take  that  word  in  all  it 
means,  of  honor  and  truth,  of  devotion  to  duty  and  faithfulness, 
of  true  friendship  and  purity  of  life,  and  Mr.  Little  was  all 
that  the  word  can  imply.  To  him  the  interests  of  the  blind 
were  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  not  for  himself  but  for 
them.  He  was  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession,  and  sought 
by  every  means  to  fit  himself  for  his  work.  By  his  death  we 
lose  from  our  ranks  one  who  was  an  honor  to  our  profession 
and  a  blessing  to  the  blind. 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lord  at  the  same  time  that  I 
first  knew  Mr.  Little.  I  was  teacher  under  him  tor  nine  years. 
1  knew  him  but  to  revere  and  love  him.  He  w^as  to  me  father 
and  brother  both  in  one.  I  shall  never  lose  the  effect  of  his 
character  upon  my  life.  He  influenced  for  good  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  The  impress  of  his  life  remains  in  many 
hearts  in  Ohio  as  a  power  for  good.  The  fruit  of  a  noble  life 
is  perennial ;  it  diffuses  its  blessed  fragrance  on  earth,  and, 
transferred  to  heaven,  leaves  behind  its  ripened  sweetness.  Dr. 
Lord's  life  was  a  noble  one,  and  its  fruit  was  abundant  and 
precious  while  he  lived  ;  now,  though  he  has  gone  from  earth, 
it  flourishes  in  all  its  freshness. 

"  May  the  memory  of  these  faithful  lives  lead  us  all  to  a 
higher  devotion  to  our  work." 

Mr.  Otis  Patten  said :  "  As  the  oldest  pupil  upon  this  floor, 
of  the  deceased,  it  may  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  knew  and  loved  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Little,  and  can 
cordially  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  praise.  In 
1835,  when  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  only  three  years  old,  I  entered  as  a  pupil. 
Erom  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death,  I  was  proud  to  re- 
gard the  Superintendent  of  that  Institution  as  my  friend.  If 
I  have  been  of  any  use  in  the  world,  if  I  have  done  any  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-men,  I  owe  it  all,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  What 
can  I  say  more  1 " 
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Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  said:  "One  of  the  gratify- 
ing features  of  the  remarks  called  forth  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  this  morning,  is  the  warm  and  appreciative  eulo- 
gies of  our  deceased  brethren,  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Institutions  with  which  they  were  connected.  None  ought  to 
know  so  well  as  they  the  worth  of  an  efficient  executive  offi- 
cer ;  and  the  tender  words  uttered  by  Dr.  Whiting,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Hay  ward,  of  E'ew  York,  prove  that  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  of  official  life,  the  deceased  had  earned  not 
only  the  respect  and  esteem  due  to  faithful  public  service,  but 
had  also  won  b}'  their  Christian  character  the  love  of  Chris- 
tian men. 

"  I  did  not  know  Drs.  Lord  and  Howe  and  Mr.  Little  in 
that  large  sense  which  was  the  privilege  of  manj-  members  of 
this  Convention.  Separated  by  the  breadth  of  a  continent,  I 
had  met  them  only  occasionally  and  in  a  professional  way. 
My  estimate  of  their  characters  maj-  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  opinion  of  an  observer  whose  opportunities  for  know- 
ledge are  limited  to  that  which  is  Avithin  the  reach  of  all ;  to 
those  dominant  characteristics,  those  habitudes  of  thought 
which  finally  come  to  express  themselves  in  action. 
.  "  These  three  men  seem  to  me  to  represent  two  types,  for 
'  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Little  were  essentially  alike.  Their  mental 
and  moral  constitutions  were  similar.  They  were  trained  in 
the  same  school,  were  guided  by  the  same  motives,  and  when 
I  refer  to  one  I  mean  both. 

"  Drs.  Howe  and  Lord  were  broad  men,  and  their  breadth 
was  cause  or  sequence  as  you  choose  of  the  fact  that  they; did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  particular  profession  in  wliich 
they  earned  their  best  fame.  The  tendency  of  specialty  men  is 
to  narrowness.  Continued  concentration  of  vision  upon  near 
objects  leads  to  myope.  The  mind,  like  the  eye,  needs  excur- 
sions into  the  great  world  about  us,  its  literature,  its  history, 
its  people  and  human  interests  other  than  those  of  one's  own 
household.  Both  these  men  were  philanthropists  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  nothing  human  was  alien  to  tliem. 
They  both  labored  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  ;  if  in  difi'er- 
ent  ways  it  was  from  inborn  direction  ;  each  was  an  emanci- 
pator, but  one  would  use  the  revolution,  the  other  the  school- 
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house,  to  effect  bis  purpose.  Dr.  Howe  would  have  political 
freedom^  first  and  foremost,  and  wherever  the  clank  of  the 
chain  was  heard,  his  sympathies  were  present.  Dr.  Lord  would 
have  freed  the  mind  through  education,  believing  that  slavery 
and  intelligence  are  inimical,  and  will  fight  their  own  battles. 
Dr.  Lord  was  leavened  through  and  through  with  moral  sensi- 
bility. He  was  mild,  conciliatory,  given  to  peace  and  its  fruits. 
Imagine  Talleyrand  dominated  by  a  conscience  and  you  have 
something  akin  to  Dr.  Lord.  Dr.  Howe,  like  Garibaldi,  pre- 
ferred to  cut  Gordian  knots  rather  than  to  unravel  them.  He 
was  impatient  of  opposition  ;  had  no  care  for  that  bugbear  of 
little  minds,  *•  consistency,'  was  sometimes  imperious  ;  made 
the  mistakes  due  to  hasty  generalizations,  was  full  of  ideas, 
crotchety  if  you  choose.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  like  a 
man  with  crotchets,  if  only  he  has  enough  of  them  ;  such  men 
occasionally,  at  least,  get  out  of  the  deep  worn  ruts  of  prece- 
dent and  tradition. 

"I  unite  most  heartily  in  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
the  personal  worth  of  these  men.  Their  example  is  full  of 
stimulus  for  those  who,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  Being  dead,  they  still 
speak  to  us,  and  though  I  do  not  think  that  all  knowledge  and 
all  earnestness  died  with  tbem,  for  the  work  is  greater  than 
the  worker,  yet  the  names  of  S.  G.  Howe,  A.  D.  Lord  and 
T.  H.  Little  will  always  be  eminent  among  those  who  have 
made  the  world  better  for  their  living." 

Professor  Loomis,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  said  :  "  I  knew 
Dr.  J.  Rhoads  intimately  for  many  years.  I  will  say  a  few 
words  as  I  knew  him,  as  an  educator  of  the  blind. 

"  Force  of  character  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Rhoads.  He  organized,  arranged  and  subordinated  every  pu- 
pil to  authority.  To  obey  was  the  first  law.  It  was  the  first 
lesson.  It  was  paramount  to  all  others.  Having  secured  obedi- 
ence, application  to  duties  was  enforced.  Progress  in  studies 
was  the  result.  Culture  was  the  remote  object  of  this  disci- 
pline. The  w^hole  routine  of  a  teacher  life  was  reduced  to  a 
business  standard.  Every  appliance  and  every  motive  was 
pressed  into  service  to  develop  the  future  man.     He  was  sue- 
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cessful  as  a  teacher,  as  might  be  inferred,  and  his  Institution 
was  regarded  with  pride  and  satisfaction  by  its  friends. 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  he  was  humane  and  indulgent  to 
pupils  when  necessary  or  proper.  As  Superintendent  he  gave 
the  widest  scope  to  his  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Results  were  what  he  required.  If  a  teacher  had  individuality 
he  was  free  to  exert  it,  provided  the  results  were  satisfactory.) 
His  address  was  direct,  unostentatious,  and  by  some  he  was 
thought  to  be  brusque  and  hard.  But  it  was  from  a  certain 
sterling  character  of  integrity  that  rejected  all  dissembling  and 
show.  He  had  an  intuitive  purpose  to  be  true.  '  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,'  was  a  fundamental  maxim,  which  ruled  his  life 
professionally,  in  business  and  in  ethics.  In  religion  he  was 
a  philosopher. 

"But  his  record  is  passed  into  history.  His  work  is  finished. 
His  achievements  are  noteworthj^  and  characteristic. 

"To  me  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  like  a  bronze  statue.  He 
points  to  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  reasons  and  relies  upon 
them,  confident  that  the  just  will  appreciate  his  labors  and  his 
reasons. 

"  Peace  to  his  ashes  and  honor  to  his  memory." 

The  memorial  services  closed  by  an  address  on  the  character 
and  services  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  by  the  President,  Mr.  William 
Chapin. 

ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  unite  with  grent  pleasure  in  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  our  Board  of  Managers  to  the  members  of  this  convention  and 
its  invited  guests. 

We  meet  in  a  year  distinguished  in  cur  history  as  the  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Nation.  It  is  remarkable  also  for 
numerous  conventions  and  re-unions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  rep- 
resenting the  great  interests  of  religion,  science  and  art,  literature  and 
the  public  charities  of  the  age.  These  at  once  show  an  enlightened  and 
substantial  progress;  for  all  these  organizations  have  been  founded 
within  the  present  century,  most  of  them  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  of  our  Benevolent  Institutions, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  feeble-minded.  The  first  school  for 
the  blind  was  started  by  V^alentine  Haiiy,  in  Paris,  in  1784,  within  our 
first  century.  The  first  in  England  was  in  1790.  But  though  the  subject 
was  considered  and  discussed  in  this  country — in  Boston,  New  York  and 
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Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1828  and  1829 — and  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed  in  that  year  in  Massachusetts,  yet  the  first  institutions  organ- 
ized were  in  Boston  and  New  York,  in  1832 ;  in  Philadelphia,  1833,  and 
in  Ohio,  1837;  all  within  a  half  century  past.  There  are  now  31  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  the  hlind,  in  literature 
and  science,  musie  and  handicraft,  including  those  for  their  instruction 
and  employment  in  useful  trades.  Every  organized  State  in  the  Union 
provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  within  its  own  borders,  or  in 
adjoining  States;  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  inmates  tlnis  provided 
for  at  the  present  time  is  about  2,200.  Taking  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  1870  (20,320)  as  a  basis,  the  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  may  be  estimated  at  about  24,000. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  two  years  ago, 
we  have  sustained  a  serious  loss,  in  the  death  of  five  of  the  superin- 
tendents, distinguished  for  their  ability  and  long  experience  in  the  work 
— namely,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  H.  Little,  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution ;  Dr. 
Joshua  Rhoads,  of  the  Illinois  Institution ;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston. 

The  Institutions  had  not  yet  fully  realized  their  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  two  faithful  workers  first  named,  when  they  were  called  to  add 
another,  in  the  death  of  the  great  American  pioneer  in  this  benevolent 
cause,  and  of  him  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  now  to  speak.  Dr.  Sam'l 
Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1801;  became  a  student  of  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1821;  he  afterwards  studied  medi- 
cine, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1824.  He  soon  after  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  then  struggling  for  independence,  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  a  fortress,  from 
which  lie  escaped,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  several  battles, 
whei'e  he  exhibited  great  courage.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
surgical  department,  and  rendered  important  service.  During  the  Greek 
famine  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  obtained  relief  in  food  and 
money. 

In  the  year  1830,  Dr.  Howe  again  visited  Europe,  and  during  the 
Polish  revolution,  while  in  Paris,  he  engaged  to  take  clothing  and  money, 
then  in  the  hands  of  General  Lafayette,  to  the  suffering  Poles.  While 
on  this  perilous  mission,  he  was  arrested  in  Berlin  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  six  weeks.  He  was  released  through  the 
interference  of  the  American  Minister,  conducted  beyond  the  border  of 
Prussia,  and  forbidden  ever  thereafter  to  enter.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
in  1843,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  Dr.  Howe  a  vahiable  gold  medal,  for 
his  remarkable  success  in  educating  Laura  Bridgman,  an  honor  bestowed 
only  on  those  distinguished  for  some  philanthropic  service. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Howe  was  actively  engaged  in  other 
philanthropic  enterprises.  He  became  interested  in  founding  a  training 
school  for  idiots,  and  of  which  he  was  appointed  Principal.  He  was, 
also,  a  State  Commissioner  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and  in  1864,  be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  charities.  In  1871,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  San  Domingo, 
with  a  view  to  its  possible  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Howe  was  married,  in  1S43,  to  Miss  Julia  Ward,  a  lady  of  fine 
literary  acquirements,  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  an 
able  defender  of  tlie  rights  of  women. 

Dr.  Howe's  health  laad  been  failing  for  some  two  years  before  his 
death,  yet  his  mind  was  still  vigorous  and  devoted  to  his  favorite  work. 
His  last  Annual  Report  on  the  Blind  was  written  in  October,  1875.  He 
died  January  9th,  1876,  at  liis  own  home,  aged  seventy-four  years  and  ten 
months.  It  was  well  said: — "Thie  death  of  few  men  has  inspired  so 
wide  attention  and  eulogy  from  press,  pulpit  and  people."  Mrs.  Howe, 
three  daughters  and  one  son  survive  him.  One  daughter  was  married 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Howe  as  Director  of  the  Institution, 

This  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  chief  events  of  Dr.  Howe's  life 
is  given  to  illustrate  the  philanthropic  spirit  that  inspired  him — his 
courage,  energy  and  perseverance  in  behalf  of  the  opj^ressed,  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted  and  dependent  everywhere.  These  were  the 
elements  and  force  of  character,  combined  with  high  literary  culture, 
which  he  brought  into  his  greatest  life-work  —  the  education  of  the 
blind.  In  this  view  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  application  of  his 
principles  and  theories  as  developed  in  his  annual  reports,  his  public 
letters  and  his  addresses,  and  in  daily  practice  in  the  Institution  which 
he  managed  so  well.  These  reports  were  always  written  in  a  vigorous 
and  beautiful  style,  in  language  pure  and  correct;  and  their  matter 
always  commanded  respect,  whetlier  or  not  we  were  prepared  to  yield 
full  assent  to  all  his  positions.  They  were  always  suggestive  and  sus- 
tained by  strong  arguments,  and  will  be  preserved  in  the  long  future  as 
valuable  references  and  guides  by  managers  and  instructors  of  the  blind. 
(^  Dr.  Howe  was  constrained  to  speak  of  the  blind  as  one  of  the  "  defec- 
tive class,"  "  which  implies  bodily  inferiority,  necessarily  followed  by 
deficiency  in  mental  capacity,"  and  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  them  have 
a  small  degree  of  body  and  brain  vigor.  He  yet  admits  large  compen- 
sation, in  tire  exercise  and  increaijed  power  of  the  remaining  senses,  and 
refers  to  many  instances  of  blind  persons  distinguished  by  large  mental 
capacity  and  success  in  various  occupations.  He  cites,  also,  a  number 
in  his  own  Institution  as  exemplars  in  moral  and  mental  character,  and 
in  traits  of  a  higher  manhood. 

He  claimed  that  during  an  experience  of  forty-four  years,  he  had 
devoted  his  best  efforts  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  commend 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  community.:  He  said  (and  in  this  we  all 
agree),  provided  for  by  the  State  with  special  methods  of  instruction, 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  chanty  scholars  any  more  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools,  for  whom  large  State  appropriations  are 
made. 

Though  the  United  States  census  of  1870  gave  the  number  of  the 
blind  at  20,300,  Dr.  Howe  con.sidered  this  too  low,  and  placed  the  num- 
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ber  at  * 27,000;  or,  if  those  of  defective  vision  be  included,  even  at  37,- 
000.  The  burden  of  the  support  of  these  by  the  community  he  estimated 
at  three  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  for  each  person,  if  deprived  of  the  ability  to  earn 
something  for  his  own  support. 

He  expressed  a  cheerful  hope  that,  by  a  more  faithful  obedience  to  the 
"  Divine  laws  of  physiology,  in  generations  to  come,"  and  the  poAverful 
aid  of  these  Institutions  in  preparing  the  blind  for  usefulness  and  self- 
maintenance,  their  number  will  be  proportionally  decreased  and  the 
burden  on  the  community  very  greatly  relieved. 

In  the  Perkins  Institution  no  religious  or  political  sectarianism  has 
ever  been  permitted.  The  Bible,  however,  is  read  dail}^  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  rule  in  every  American  Institution. 

Dr.  Howe  repeatedly  and  strongly  objected  to  "  life  asylums  "  for  the 
Blind,  and  considered  the  name,  "Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind," 
a  misnomer.  He  preferred  it  should  read,  "  New  England  SchooIj  for 
THE  Blind." 

/He  considered  the  best  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  be  between 
nine  and  sixteen,  and  the  time  of  staying,  from  five  to  seven  years. 
Clothing  should  be  furnished  by  the  town  or  county  from  which  they 
come,  when  the  parents  are  unable. 

His  discipline  was  "mild  but  strict,"  and  without  corporal  punish- 
ment. Persistence  in  wrong-doing  and  disobedience  was  punished  by 
discharge.     He  enjoined  daily  bathing,  fresh  air  and  nutritious  food. 

Boston,  with  other  large  cities,  presents  great  facilities  for  the  culture 
of  rnusic.  'Dr.  H.  dwells  upon  its  importance  to  the  blind,  and  con- 
sidered that  no  amount  of  drill  would  be  successful  without  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded.  Instruction  in  piano-tuning  and  repairing  is  also 
given.  One  of  the  graduates  has  been  employed  for  several  years  at 
piano-tuning  at  a  good  salary,  in  one  of  the  largest  piano  manufactories 
in  Boston. 

Dr.  Howe  defined  the  chief  end  of  these  Institutions  to  be  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  virtue  and  in  a  capacity  for  self-support;  and  he 
constantly  impressed  habits  of  industry  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Many  blind,  he  said,  preferred  music  because  it  was  thought  to  be  more 
genteel.  "This  gross  error  in  M'hat  is  respectable,  and  what  not,  too 
generally  prevails."  Eightly  considered,  "labor  is  not  a  curse  but  a 
great  blessing.  We  have  to  teach  the  blind  that  tvork  is  honorable,  and 
that  an  idle  and  unproductive  life  is  the  truly  dishonorable  one." 

A  majority  of  his  pupils  applied  several  hours  a  daj^  in  the  work-shop 
while  in  the  Institution.  The  younger  pupils  for  health  and  manual 
dexterity,  and  also  for  possible  future  use  in  eking  out  a  living. 

The  department  for  adults  and  graduates  gives  employment  without 
board;  they  live  in  lodgings  elsewhere.  He  thought  it  "better  to  diiTuse 
than  to  congregate  blind  persons,"  or  "  S.  Boston  might  become  a  para- 
dise of  defectives." 


*  Dr.  E.  Jones  estimates  the  number  of  insane  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  given  in  the  census. 
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The  work  department  does  not  pay  expenses — the  deficit  in  1875  was 
$2764.  But  $3471  was  paid  to  Wind  persons  in  salaries  and  wages.  It  is 
desirable  to  retain  expert  workmen,  as  teachers  and  exemplars  and  for 
custom  work. 

A  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  blind.  A 
majoritj'  of  them  are  industrious,  formerly  many  were  begging  on  the 
streets. 

Dr.  H.  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  the  blind  distinguishing  color 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  case  of  a 
young  blind  girl,  who  readily  told  the  colors  of  different  pieces  of  cloth 
by  the  radiation  of  warmth  which  each  piece  had  imbibed  from  the 
temperature  of  the  room.     But  even  this  was  but  one  case  in  a  thousand. 

To  show  the  capacity  of  the  blind  to  acquire  knowledge,  he  referred 
to  the  remarkable  case  of  Lmira  Bridgman,  Avho  was  both  deaf  and  blind, 
and  yet  with  this  extraordinarj'  privation  became  a  good  scholar,  and 
was  taught  several  branches  of  handicraft,  which  she  now  works  at  for 
her  own  support. 

It  would  be  intei'esting,  if  there  were  time,  to  detail  the  various  steps 
by  which  Dr.  Howe  proceeded  in  his  original  and  difficult  work  of 
bringing  a  human  soul  from  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  tomb  into 
rational  communication  with  the  world.  His  faith  and  persistence  in 
the  humane  effort,  which  to  all  others  would  seem  hopeless,  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  noble  nature.  His  success  enlisted  the  surprise  and 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world,  and  crowned  the  author  with  enduring 
fame. 

A  similar  triumph  attended  his  instruction  of  Oliver  Caswell,  another 
deaf  and  blind  person. 

Dr.  Howe  was  very  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  education  of  blind 
youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  building,  if  it  can  be  avoided — yet  he 
favored  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  Young 
blind  persons  living  together  cause  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  In  their 
affectional  nature  they  have  stronger  attachments — love  companion- 
ship and  crave  sympathy — hence,  the  natural  attraction  between  the 
sexes  is  intensified. 

He  regarded  intermarriages  with  the  blind  greatly  to  be  deprecated — 
the  consequences  are  almost  always  deplorable.  On  this  account,  entire 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  desirable. 

To  the  question,  often  put.  Which  condition  is  most  snsceptible  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  f  he  answers  (I  give  his  own  beautiful 
words) : 

"Deafness  is  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  normal  develop- 
ment, and  does  necessarily  lessen  the  amount  of  human  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  more  than  blindness.  Hearing,  the  mother  of  speech,  is  far 
more  important  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  and  from  the  enjoyment  which  comes  from  their  exercise,  and 
from  the  various  relations  of  love  and  affection. 

"  The  eye  is  the  key  to  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  to  a  certain  range  of 
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knowledge  of  material  things ;  but  the  ear  is  the  real  queen  among  the 
senses,  and  she  brings  us  into  those  moral  and  social  relations  and  affec- 
tions, from  the  indulgence  of  which  the  purest,  highest  and  most  lasting 
happiness  is  derived ;  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  pretty  extensive 
acquaintance  with  blind  persons  and  with  deaf  mutes."  ) 

Dr.  Howe  strongly  favored  the  placing  of  younger  bliiicl  children  in 
the  common  schools,  especially  if  they  could  be  favored  with  leaders  and 
readers.  Mingling  with  the  plays,  and  hustling  with  seeing  children, 
would  give  them  self-reliance.  He  would  extend  it  as  far  as  practicable 
to  the  blind  generally. 

[The  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, requires  all  blind  children,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven,  to 
be  placed  in  the  common  schools,  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  to 
enter  the  Institution  at  the  latter  period.] 

But,  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  blind,  that  which  apparently 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  gave  him  the  most  concern,  was  the 
congregating  of  large  numbers  together.  It  was  the  theme  of  his  reports 
and  public  letters  for  years  past.  His  policy  was  separation,  or  "  diffu- 
sion " — division  into  small  numbers,  aa  nearest  to  the  family  system — 
or  distributed  as  boarders  in  private  families,  &c.  As  a  proof  of  his  con- 
victions, he  obtained,  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  1869,  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  erection  of  four  cottages  and  a  separate  school  building, 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  female  pupils.  In  each  of  these 
cottages  is  a  family  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils,  under  the  care  of  a  ma- 
tron, with  a  woman  for  the  heavy  work— the  pupils  assisting  in  the 
lighter  domestic  duties. 

Satisfied  with  the  trial  of  this  arrangement  for  three  years,  he  would 
extend  it  for  the  boys  as  soon  as  means  permitted,  and  in  the  meantime 
separate  them  in  divisions,  in  the  main  building. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  in  his  view,  were  : 

1.  Entire  separation  of  the  sexes. 

2.  Nearer  approach  to  the  family  system. 

3.  Greater  facilities  for  social  relations  with  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  this  important  subject,  nor  any  of 
the  views  expressed  by  their  distinguished  author.      His  report  for  1874  , 
contained  a  summary  and  defence  of  all  his  previous  utterances.     In 
failing  health  and  a  conscious  uncertainty  of  life,  he  introduced  it  with 
these  almost  prophetic  words : — 

"As  this  may  be  the  last  Report  which  I  can  ever  indite,  1  will  explain  cer- 
tain views  of  my  own  put  forth  in  former  documents."  His  death  occur- 
ring about  fifteen  months  after,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  of  his 
experience  and  matured  views  to  the  educators  of  the  blind. 

It  will  be  for  you  and  all  of  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  our  Boards  of 
management,  to  consider  how  far  the  system  of  segregation  or  separa- 
tion may  be  introduced  into  our  Institutions.      Whether  in  view  of  the 
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large  numbers  of  blind  persons  yet  unprovided  for,  the  "  Cottage  "  system, 
with  its  greater  cost  of  buildings  and  of  administration,  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  conceded  advantages  of  the  family  plan. 

There  is  not  room  in  this  place  to  dwell  upon  the  great  achievements 
of  Dr.  Howe,  in  preparing  and  printing  books  for  the  blind — such  as 
maps  in  relief,  writing  cards,  arithmetic  slates,  &e. — aided  by  the  genius 
and  inventive  powers  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Euggles.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
long  engaged  in  this  cause,  know  how  much  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
has  been  aided  by  the  indispensable  facilities  thus  rendered. 

But  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long,  and  therefore  close  this  very 
imperfect  attempt  to  do  justice  to  our  great  chief,  by  quoting  from  the 
speech  of  Governor  Rice  in  the  large  memorial  meeting  held  in  Boston, 
He  said : — "  His  efforts  and  methods  for  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  for  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  deaf,  and  for  kindling  intelligence  in  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded,  were  limited  in  their  beneficence  to  no  State,  or  coun- 
try, or  race,  but  are  recognized  and  commemorated  in  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  mankind."  And  also  from  that  great  educator,  Horace  Mann, 
who  said : — "  Dr.  Howe  was  the  best  specimen  extant  of  all  that  was  noble 
and  valiant  in  the  old  chevalier — a  man  capable  of  all  moods  of  mind, 
from  the  stormiest  to  the  gentlest;  with  a  voice  that  could  shout  on  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  or  lull  a  sick  infant  to  sleep." 

The  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  presented  by  the  Committee, 
were  then  adopted  unanimously,  the  members  rising. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Chapin 
for  his  address,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ESSAY. 

By  Otis  Patten,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF   THE   BLIND. 

In  treating  this  subject,  the  blind  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  for  convenience  we  shall  designate,  the  helpless,  the  dependent, 
and  the  self-helping  blind. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  the  first  two  classes.  The  helpless  blind  are 
those  who,  from  physical,  mental,  or  moral  causes,  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  exert  themselves  to  any  profitable  extent.  Had  they  sight, without 
friends  to  support  them,  they  would  be  dependent  upon  public  charity. 
These  should  be  cared  for  like  other  paupers.  Why  should  blindness 
more  than  rheumatism,  or  any  other  disease  or  misfortune  raise  them 
above  their  class  ?  If  they  must  be  removed  from  private  families  and 
placed  in  public  homes,  it  would  be  far  better  to  distribute  them  among 
those  with  eyes,  than  to  congregate  a  lai-ge  number  of  helpless  blind  in 
one  house.  If  almshouses  are  not  good  enough  for  them,  neither  are 
they  for  other  unfortunates,  and  they  should  be  reformed. 
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THE   DEPENDENT   BLIND. 

In  this  class,  we  include  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  are  able  to 
earn  at  least  a  partial  support,  but  who  lack  the  ability  to  conduct  a 
business  of  their  own.  Could  they  see,  they  would  have  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  others.  For  those  of  this  class  who  have  not  friends  to 
manage  for  them,  it  would  be  economy  as  well  as  benevolence,  to  estab- 
lish shops,  where  as  journeymen  and  journeywomen,  they  could  be 
furnished  with  work  at  remunerative  wages,  and  should  it  be  necessary 
to  eke  out  their  earnings  with  charity,  let  it  come  as  the  reward  of  indus- 
try. Happily  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  training  in  our  Institutions  to 
diminish  these  two  classes,  by  elevating  many  from  their  ranks  to 
those  of 

THE   SELF-HELPING   BLIND. 

To  this  class  our  essay  will  be  mainly  devoted.  Were  we  about  to 
build  a  house,  we  should  pay  particular  attention  to  laying  the  founda- 
tion. Were  that  defective,  the  superstructure,  however  costly,  would  be 
of  little  worth.  What  the  foundation  is  to  a  house,  correct,  industrious, 
and  frugal  habits,  with  a  cultured  mind,  are  to  human  life. 

Therefore,  we  would  say  to  the  young,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  if 
you  would  live  a  successful  life,  take  care  that  the  foundation  be  laid 
deep  and  firm,  that  no  frost  of  neglect  nor  storm  of  adversity  may  be 
able  to  shatter  the  edifice ;  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  not  best  pre- 
pared to  struggle  with  life's  trials  who  has  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
books,  but  he  who  has  best  digested  and  incorporated  into  his  own  life 
and  being  the  knowledge  obtained,  whether  from  books  or  from  other 
sources. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mechanic  needs  only  skill  in  his 
particular  vocation  to  insure  success. 

Experience  proves  that  the  intelligent  man  is  the  most  successful  laborer. 
This  is  shown  by  the  result  of  our  American  system  of  educating  the  blind, 
as  compared  with  the  European  plan.  There  they  have  aimed  to  make 
skillful  mechanics,  here  we  have  endeavored  to  develop  intelligent  men 
and  women.  Which  has  been  the  most  successful  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts. 

The  lamented  T.  H.  Little,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  who  visited  Europe  in  1873,  says  :  "  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  if  in  our  American  Institutions  more  attention  were  bestowed 
upon  manual  labor,  and  less  ujDon  intellectual  culture,  the  blind  who  are 
trained  in  them  would  be  better  able  to  support  themselves  upon  leaving 
school.  This  position  is  not  at  all  supported  by  the  experience  of  the 
British  Institutions  where  that  policy  has  long  been  followed.  Careful 
inquiry  as  to  the  success  of  graduates  of  those  Institutions,  proves  that 
the  number  of  those  who  have  become  self-supporting  is  very  small. 
Mr.  Eawcett,  the  distinguished  blind  professor  of  political  economy,  and 
member  of  Parliament,  declares  that  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
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blind  in  England  can  support  themselves  at  any  occupation.  A  gentle- 
man, himself  blind,  acquainted  with  several  hundred  blind  persons,  and 
so  connected  with  one  of  the  great  societies  for  the  good  of  the  blind  as 
to  be  brought  by  daily  contact  into  intimate  knowledge  of  their  cireum- 
stances,  gives  it  as  his  settled  opinion,  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  the  English  Institutions  can  live  by  the  practice  of 
anything  learned  therein.  This  is  the  exact  percentage  given  by  an  in- 
telligent blind  man,  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  graduates  of 
the  best  Scotch  Institutions.  In  speaking  of  their  success  in  life,  after 
leaving  the  Institution.  .  .  .  '  very  few  blind  men  could  be  heard  of 
as  conducting  shops  in  the  capacity  of  employers.'  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  few  successful  instances  of  this  kind  that  came  under  my  notice  were 
those  of  graduates  of  the  Birmingham  Institution,  in  which  more  liberal 
provision  is  made  for  intellectual  culture  than  in  any  other  Institution 
that  I  could  find." 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  been  more  successful.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  his  report  pre- 
sented as  long  ago  as  February,  1860,  says :  "  Fifty-two  of  our  former 
graduates  have  been,  or  are  now  engaged  as  principals  and  teachers  in 
different  Institutions,  or  as  organists  and  teachers  of  music,  and  piano- 
tuners,  etc." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  same  year,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  past  offi- 
cers and  pupils  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion Building  in  Columbus.  Forty-three  former  pupils  were  present. 
Dr.  Lord,  the  Superintendent,  in  a  published  account  of  this  reunion, 
after  giving  their  names,  says  :  "  Of  the  twenty-five  young  men  above  enu- 
merated, one  is  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  eight 
are  teachers  of  music  or  organists,  pianists,  etc.,  who  are  all  sustaining 
themselves  honorably  and  respectably  ;  and  sixteen  are  mechanics,  and 
rely  mainly  on  broom-making  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  found  it  to  afford  a  comfortable  support ;  some  are  sustaining 
families,  and  the  majority  are  able  to  lay  up  something  each  year. 

"  Of  the  ladies,  four  are  teachers  of  music,  receiving  a  respectable  com- 
pensation. One  was  for  a  time  Assistant  Matron,  another  is  still  Visitors' 
Attendant  in  this  Institution,  and  one  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Baldwin  University.  The  remainder  are  mostly  residing  with  their 
friends.  Nearly  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Institution 
are  pursuing  a  course  in  life,  and  occupying  a  position  in  society  widely 
different  from  what  would  have  been  their  lot,  had  they  never  had  such 
opportunities  for  instruction." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass,  in 
their  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  say :  "  In  New  England,  at  least, 
blindness  is  no  longer  synonymous  Avith  dependence  and  pauperism. 
Hundreds  of  our  graduates,  scattered  in  the  community,  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  are  earning  a  good  livelihood.  . 
.  There  are  twenty-two  of  our  graduates  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood who  earn  each,  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year," 
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The  Institution  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  (not  a  large  one)  has 
discharged  upwards  of  seventy  pupils.  Of  those  whose  condition  is 
known  it  is  believed  that  fifty  per  cent,  are  earning  their  living.  While 
the  results  of  our  system  are  gratifying  in  a  high  degree,  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Little  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  are  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  we  quote  further  from  his  Eeport  :— 

"Experience  confirms  what  reason  indicates.  It  is  reasonable  to  help 
any  one  at  the  point  where  the  difficulties  are  least,  rather  than  where 
they  are  greatest.  Blindness  interferes  less  with  the  labor  of  the  mind 
than  with  the  labor  of  the  hand.  All  hand  labor  deals  with  things  visible, 
and  loss  of  vision  would  utterly  destroy  the  power  of  hand  labor  if  the 
things  it  deals  with  were  not  tangible  as  well  as  visible.  But  loss  of 
vision  scarcely  impairs  the  power  of  mental  labor.  Hence  the  blind 
man  should  engage  as  far  as  possible  in  those  occupations  into  which 
mental  labor  enters  most  largely  and  avoid  those  which  require  chiefly 
the  labor  of  the  hands.  If  he  has  sufficient  intellectual  ability,  he  may 
entirely  (as  in  part  he  must)  withdraw  from  the  class  of  those  who  live 
by  manual  labor,  and  attach  himself  to  the  class  of  those  who  live  by 
the  labor  of  the  mind.  In  occasional  instances  he  may  be  successful  in 
purely  literary  pursuits,  but  more  frequently  in  entering  the  class  of 
employers  and  directing  the  labor  of  others.  If  he  has  capital,  he  can 
engage  in  the  transactions  of  commercial  life.  If  he  has  the  peculiar 
ability  requisite,  he  may  labor  in  the  fields  of  music,  that  region  in  which 
sight  has  no  office,  and  where  the  blind  man's  acquirements  may  be  as 
great  and  available  as  those  of  the  seeing.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in 
that  of  any  other  fine  art,  the  necessity  for  thorough  and  systematic  intel- 
lectual culture  is  too  well  known  to  need  moi'e  than  a  passing  reference 
here.  It  must  be  granted  that  a  great  many  blind  men — probably  the 
majority,  lack  the  intellectual  ability  under  consideration.  Still  "  Knowl- 
ege  is  power."  Mental  ability  renders  manual  dexterity  effective ;  and 
so  by  making  the  mind  of  the  blind  workman  more  powerful,  w'e  may 
do  somewhat  to  compensate  the  loss  that  makes  his  hand  less  skillful. 
Whether  then  the  blind  man  be  talented  or  otherwise,  whether  he  is  to 
live  by  musical  or  mechanical  pursuits,  by  literature  or  by  trade,  intel- 
lectual training  seems  indispensable.  To  the  fact  that  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind  have  recognized  this  condition  of 
of  their  work,  is  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  the  degree  of  success 
that  has  resulted  from  their  operations." 

Were  we  called  upon  to  select  an  employment  for  an  intelligent,  ener- 
getic blind  man,  not  a  successful  mechanic,  musician,  preacher,  nor 
literary  genius,  and  without  capital,  we  w^ould  suggest  an  agencj^  either 
mercantile,  insurance  or  literary.  There  are  also  agencies  connected 
with  religious  and  benevolent  associations,  which  a  blind  man  with  the 
proper  qualifications  might  fill.  We  have  in  mind  blind  men  who  have 
been  successful,  some  of  them  remarkably  so,  in  such  agencies.  One 
instance  must  suffice  here.     A  blind  man  on  leaving  school  where  he 
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had  been  remarkable  for  nothing,  unless  it  was  for  his  perseverance, 
started  out  as  a  book  agent  with  the  view  of  raising  means  and  selecting 
a  location  to  open  a  book  store.  Having  earned  a  sufficient  amount  and 
found  a  thriving  town  where  there  was  no  store  of  the  kind,  but  where 
several  merchants  kept  a  small  assortment  of  books  and  stationery,  he 
bought  them  all  out  with  the  understanding  that  in  the  future  this 
branch  of  business  should  be  left  to  him.  He  is  now  worth  his  thousands. 
It  is  true  that  most  energetic  men  will  regard  a  traveling  agency  of  any 
kind  as  temporary,  and  only  a  stepping  stone  to  something  more  station- 
ary and  permanent.  But  an  ei.ergetic  man  having  made  a  start,  and 
accumulated  some  means,  will  be  able  thereafter  to  carve  out  a  course 
for  himself. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Telegraphy  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  employment  for  the  blind, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  type-writing  machine  to  transcribe  messages,  we 
see  not  why  tlie  blind  may  not  become  expert  operators.  Telegraphy 
has,  we  understand,  already  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the 
Texas  Institution,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  their 
last  (Forty-fourth)  Report  recommend  its  introduction  there.  They  say 
"It  is  very  desirable  that  the  intelligent  blind  youth  of  the  present  day 
should  become  initiated  in  this  art.  Its  operations  are  simple,  and  its 
practice  may  be  made  very  profitable.  The  machinerj'  used  is  not  of  a 
dangerous  nature  and  an  intelligent  young  blind  person  could  easily 
learn  its  management.  It  is  well  known  that  the  clerks  employed  in 
telegraph  offices  to  receive  messages  depend  mosth'  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing  for  their  interpretation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  blind  people 
could  be  taught  to  receive  these  messages  with  as  great  fiicility  as  the 
seeing.* 


We  have  known  of  several  blind  men  and  one  blind  woman  who  were 
successful  farmers,  and  for  those  of  the  blind  who  have  a  taste  for  it  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  we  know  no  business  more  alluring.  This 
may  appear  chimerical  to  those  whose  ideas  of  farming  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  but  to  the  intelligent  farmer, 
who  has  learned  that  in  his  business  the  head  has  as  much  or  more  to  do 
than  the  hands,  it  will  not  seem  so  strange.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  blind  must  undertake  nothing,  all  parts  of  which  they  cannot 
do  with  their  own  hands,  thus  ignoring  the  division  of  labor.  Were  that 
principle  carried  out,  it  would  deprive  most  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  other  large  employers  of  their  present  positions.  Stock  raising  and 
fruit  growing  present  special  attractions,  a.s  in  both  as  well  as  in  the  dairy 


*  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Washington  City  informs  me  that  two 
blind  men  in  thai  place  do  a  profitable  business  as  copyists,  by  means  of  the  type  writer. 
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and  in  the  poultry  yard,  the  bhnd  may  find  ample  employment  for  hands 
as  well  as  for  brains. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Ellicott,  near  Brookville,  Maryland,  "  consisting  of  153  acres, 
of  which  46  are  in  meadow.  25  in  pasture,  15  in  wheat,  10  in  corn  and  5 
in  oats.  Mr.  Ellicott,  although  totally  blind,  for  many  years  has  con- 
ducted his  farming  operations  with  great  shrewdness  and  success.  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  judges  of  live  stock  in  the  country 
and  is  seldom  deceived  in  the  value  of  an  animal.  He  goes  over  all  parts 
of  his  farm  unattended,  riding,  to  the  village  and  to  the  neighboring 
farms,  and  he  has  apparently  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  condition  of  the  crops  from  time  to  time,  as  others  who  are 
blessed  with  the  keenest  eyesight.  His  premises  are  kept  in  the  neatest 
order,  and  all  the  details  of  his  farming  operations  are  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision ;  and  his  farm  is  a  model,  being  managed  so  as  to 
return  him  a  considerable  profit.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
we  have  ever  met,  where  a  man,  laboring  under  the  disability  named, 
has  been  able  to  grow  crops  and  accomplish  results  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  best  farmers  in  his  neighborhood.  Books,  the  new^s  of  the 
day,  the  market  reports,  and  the  current  literature  are  read  to  him 
regularly,  and  having  a  retentive  memory,  he  is  able  to  give  correct 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  to  discourse  in  a  most 
interesting  manner." 

The  writer  has  had  sufficient  experience  in  farming  to  prove  its  entire 
practicability  for  a  blind  man,  and  his  imagination  has  failed  to  draw  a 
more  pleasing  picture  of  life's  evening,  than  that  of  a  quiet  rural  retreat 
with  all  those  surroundings  which  make  home  dear :  whose  happy  pro- 
prietor, beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  amid  fruitful  orchards,  fertile 
fields  and  teeming  pastures,  has  leisure  for  books  and  works  of  benevo- 
lence, with  manual  labor  enough  to  prevent  books  from  cloying.  In 
this  country  of  cheap  and  fertile  lands,  such  a  home  is  possible  for  every 
energetic,  industrious,  frugal  blind  man.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  attained 
in  a  day,  nor  a  month,  nor  a  year,  but  by  patient  toil  and  waiting,  for 
years,  and  perhaps  for  the  better  part  of  a  life  time.  But  in  this  instance 
the  pleasure  of  pursuit  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  possession. 

MARRIAGE. 

Second  in  time,  but  not  in  importance,  to  the  selection  of  a  vocation, 
is  the  choice  of  a  life  companion.  For  we  hold  that  every  man  who  is 
able  to  support  a  family,  should  marry,  unless  there  be  circumstances 
which  would  make  it  morally  wrong  to  enter  into  such  a  relation. 
Blindness  of  itself  imposes  no  such  condition.  A  blind  man,  more  than 
any  other,  needs  a  faithful  wife,  yet  he  should  beware  how  he  let  mere 
fancy  control  his  choice. 

A  life-partnership  should  be  founded  upon  something  more  substan- 
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tial  than  a  charming  voice  or  a  prettily  shaped  hand.  Each  one  must 
judge  for  himself  what  qualities  in  a  wife  are  necessary  to  make  his  life 
happy  and  successful,  and  when  this  question  has  been  deliberately 
settled,  he  should  make  sure  that  the  Avoman  of  his  choice  possesses  these 
qualities,  else  his  hopes  of  usefulness  may  be  blasted,  and  his  life  ren- 
dered a  blank. 


BLIND   FEMALES. 

If  the  employment  of  women  be  a  problem  hard  to  solve,  how  much 
is  the  difficulty  increased  when  blindness  is  added  to  the  other  draw- 
backs. The  highest  and  noblest  position  of  woman,  that  of  wife  and 
mother,  should  rarely  be  assumed  by  the  blind,  and  never  without  ma- 
turely considering  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved.  Such  cases 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Those  employments,  which  by  their  publicity  and  indiscriminate  as- 
sociations, shock  female  delicacy,  must  be  doubly  repulsive  to  a  blind 
lady  of  refinement.  The  fields  then  open  to  her  for  self-support  are  few 
and  small.  Music  and  literature  present  the  same  attractions  to  her  as 
to  men,  if  she  has  the  necessary  qualifications;  and  some  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  carried  on  by  blind  men,  may  be  practiced  by  women  who 
have  suflficient  strength.  We  have  a  blind  friend,  who  would  not  like  to 
have  her  name  paraded  before  the  public,  who  has  for  years  supported 
herself  by  her  needle,  besides  aiding  poor  relations,  and  laying  up  a 
competency  for  old  age.  We  have  another  who  for  a  time  managed  a 
boarding-house,  doing  much  of  the  work  herself.  Poultry  raising,  dry- 
ing and  canning  fruit,  and  other  rural  pursuits  may  be  profitably  con- 
ducted by  blind  w^omen. 

We  once  knew  a  blind  lady  who  reared  silkworms;  but  as  she  has 
long  been  dead,  Ave  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  her  success, 
nor  are  we  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  business  to  recommend  it 
with  confidence.  Whatever  may  be  her  future  station  in  life,  there  is 
one  position  for  which  every  blind  girl  should  try  to  fit  herself— that  of 
sister  and  friend.  A  large  majority  of  blind  females  must,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  be  dcjiendent  upon  relatives  and  friends.  They  should 
therefore  cultivate  those  (jualities  and  pursuits  which  will  best  fit  them 
to  adorn  the  home  circle. 

No  blind  woman  Avhose  cheerful  disposition  is  a  constant  siuibeam  in 
the  house,  and  whose  busy  hands  ever  seek  to  administer  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  all  about  her,  especially  endearing  herself  to  the  little 
ones,  need  ever  want  for  friends  or  a  home. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  authors, 
and  the  essays  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

FEINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  speak  to  you  upon  the  important 
subject  of  Frin ting  for  the  Bhnd.  I  trust  far  more  to  your  own  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  your  interest  in  it  to  secure  your  aid  in  what  I 
am  about  to  propose,  than  to  anything  I  can  myself  say. 

Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  New  York  know  far  better  than  I,  what  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  what  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  this  direction. 

I  have  searched  through  the  reports  of  the  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
but  I  find  in  them  the  meagerest  accounts  of  the  trials  and  vexations 
their  superintendents  endured.  The  bravest  soldiers  are  ever  the  most 
modest  in  relating  their  own  deeds ;  and  while  I  find  willing  tribute  paid 
to  the  efforts  of  others  I  have  found  few  soundings  of  their  own  praises. 

I  find  Friedlander  acknowledgi^ig  the  services  of  Snider  in  the  warmest 
manner;  and  I  find  Dr.  Howe — whom  others  indeed  may  follow,  but  not 
with  equal  steps — writing  as  follows  in  his  report  for  1839  : 

"  During  this  time  constant  improvement  was  made  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  printing,  so  that  the  impression  became  sharper,  the 
elevation  of  the  letters  much  firmer,  and  the  whole  appearance  and 
value  of  the  books  much  enhanced.  For  most  of  these  improvements,  and 
for  many  valuable  hints,  I  am  indebted  to  that  ingenious  mechanic, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Ruggles,  whose  zealous  co-operation  in  this  work  I  take  much 
pleasure  in  acknowledging." 

Those  old  reports  are  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  facts,  and  from 
their  study  one  may  trace  the  entire  history  of  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind.  I  had  marked  their  earnest  utterances,  so  tender  and  so  wise  that 
I  was  often  thrilled  with  admiration,  for  full  and  frequent  quotation; 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  our  meet- 
ing, here  in  this  spot,  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  gifted  men  in  this 
field,  to  "  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  give  our  attention  solely 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  present. 

One  thing  has  struck  me  with  peculiar  force  in  my  examination  into 
the  records  of  our  profession,  and  that  is,  that  after  all  the  education  of 
the  blind  rests  upon  Embossed  Frinting  as  upon  a  corner-stone.  And  he 
who  seeks  the  origin  of  schools  for  the  blind  must  go  further  back  than 
the  brilliant  Abbe  Hauy,  and  the  gifted  Faradis,  who  was  Hauy's  in- 
spiration, to  the  printer  Kempillen,  who  made  the  first  type  for  the 
blind,  for  the  use  of  his  friend,  Mademoiselle  de  Faradis. 

I  need  not  pause,  however,  to  persuade  you  of  the  importance  of  printing 
for  the  blind.  What  has  been  done  in  Louisville,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Raleigh, 
in  New  York,  in  Staunton,  in  Fhiladelphia,  and  above  all,  in  Boston,  has 
already  placed  our  country  far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  books  for  the  blind,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  set  the  world 
an  example  to  follow  in  our  methods  for  their  instruction. 

Such  a  position  has  been  attained  by  the  persistent  energy,  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  the  cast-iron  enthusiasm,  only  possible  to  men  of 
large  minds,  earnestly  bent  upon  doing  good.  Their  efforts  have  been 
singularly  marked,  too,  by  a  readiness  to  abandon  old  processes  in  favor 
of  new,  whenever  the  new  has  seemed  better.  Thus  Virginia  began  to 
print  in  the  French  type  of  Hauy,  changed  to  the  Glasgow  or  Philadel- 
phia capital,  abandoned  that  for  the  Boston  letter,  and  now  uses  the 
combined  type  of  Kneass.  Missouri  was  enthusiastic  for  the  Braille 
system  of  points,  and  now  under  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment favors  the  New  York  point.  Kentucky  has  printed  in  five  differ- 
ent alphabets,  and  thinks  perfection  by  no  means  attained. 

These  are  suggestive  facts  full  of  promise  of  a  glorious  future  of  co- 
operative progress.  They  show  the  constant  tendency  of  all  in  one 
direction — many  laboring  upon  independent  lines,  but  all  converging  to 
a  common  point — securing  in  tlie  end  a  well  digested  practical  plan  of 
uniform  action  :  a  result  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  result  of  Euro- 
pean laborers  in  tliis  field. 

We  find  in  Europe  printing-houses  for  the  blind  established  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  fostering  some  especial  style  of  type,  and  each  work- 
ing without  any  concert  of  action  with  the  others.  We,  who  live  under 
circumstances  so  essentially  different  from  those  that  exist  in  Europe, 
are  least  fitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  methods  of  instruction  ;  but 
that  such  a  cumbrous  piece  of  ingenuity — the  string  alphabet,  of  whicli 
a  picture  and  full  account  are  given  in  Knight's  Penny  Cyclopsedia — 
should  be  used  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  over  thirty  years  in  teach- 
ing blind  pupils  to  read  and  write,  seems  a  strange  exercise  of  conserva- 
tism to  an  American  anxious  for  the  latest  improvements. 

Our  country  has  shown  no  such  adherence  to  established  forms  ;  but 
from  the  very  beginning  started  upon  a  career  of  progress  peculiar  to  its 
institutions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  its  people.  In  our 
country  the  seeds  of  philanthropy  have  ever  found  a  fertile  and  con- 
genial soil.  And  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  tliis  is  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  as  developed  by  our  people. 

Theoretically,  our  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  the  best  in  the  world ; 
practically,  our  embossed  books  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  all 
others.  And  in  our  point  system,  which  deserves  the  title  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  we  have  the  best  known  script  alphabet  for  the  blind. 

Though  these  facts  may  be  just  causes  of  pride,  and  though  it  is  proper 
enough  for  us  to  take  note  of  our  situation — the  important  points  for  us 
to  consider  now  are  not  our  relative  position  as  compared  with  foreign 
Institutions — nor  the  catalogue  of  our  achievements— nor  even  the  mus- 
ter roll  of  our  departed  heroes — for  their  watchword  was  ever  "forward" 
— and  their  voices  it  behooves  us  to  obej'. 

The  time  has  come  to  us  for  co-operative  jirogress,  and  we  must  now 
plan  out  our  future  campaign.     I  believe  too  that  our  battle  must  be 
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fought  with  types— and  that  our  hopes,  as  well  as  our  duty,  call  upou  us 
to  rally  around  the  printing-press. 

And  in  the  consideration  of  the  details,  the  precise  form  of  the  type  is 
not  of  the  greatest  importance.  Its  shape  will  be  decided  by  the  wants 
of  the  blind  pupils  in  our  schools.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  it  will 
be  some  form  of  the  line  letter  not  materially  differing  from  that  now 
used.  As  the  adult  element  in  our  schools  is  gradually  lessened,  as  our 
schools  become  more  and  more  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  places 
for  educating  blind  children — nay,  even  if  by  the  development  of  our 
printing,  our  Institutions  entirely  disappear,  and  blind  children  are  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  for  the  seeing — it  -will  probably  be  found  that  all, 
practically,  will  read  the  line,  as  its  compactness  and  pleasantness  to  the 
touch  are  recommendations  that  no  other  system  possesses.  For  the 
adult  blind,  of  which  our  schools  will  always  have  a  small  percentage 
from  the  cases  of  those  who  become  blind  late  in  life,  probably  no  better 
alphabet  can  be  found  than  the  Moon  system.  There  are  some  who  can- 
not read  the  line — who  have  too  little  energy  or  intellect  to  master  the 
point,  but  who  learn  to  read  the  Moon  type  with  pleasure.  Though 
when  I  meet  with  such,  I  recall  the  pathetic  incident  of  that  blind  old 
British  soldier  in  India,  told  of  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts  reports,  who 
received  a  Bible  in  the  Boston  letter  and  found  himself  unable  to  read  it, 
until  by  two  separate  blisterings  of  the  ends  of  his  fingers  he  had  made 
his  touch  sensitive  enough  to  read  his  Bible. 

So  far  as  the  Moon  type  is  in  question,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  80,000 
volumes  already  printed  in  that  type  as  any  recommendation — that 
number  being  mainly  due  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Charles 
Lowther,  whose  gifts  to  Mr.  Moon's  printing  establishment  amount  to 
over  $100,000— but  because  it  is  a  system  easily  learned,  and  because  by 
the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  its  books  can  easily  be  reproduced  in 
this  countiy. 

The  number  to  whom  this  system  will  be  useful  will  never  be  great  in 
our  country.  And  were  it  not  that  the  books  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try without  the  cost  of  composition  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
urge  its  adoption.     As  it  is,  it  is  a  point  deserving  earnest  consideration. 

In  respect  to  the  methods  of  stereotyping  that  w^e  have  developed  at 
the  American  Printing-House  for  the  Blind,  they  are  so  simple,  cheap 
and  practical  that  all  our  work  of  printing  is  now  done  upon  stereotype 
plates,  which  are  remelted  as  fast  as  used.  If  permanent  plates,  better 
than  the  paper  moulds  first  used,  are  desired,  an  impression  is  taken 
from  the  type  metal  plates  in  thin  brass  ;  the  back  is  filled  with  cement 
and  covered  with  paper,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use.  That  the  pro- 
cess is  readily  applied  to  reproducing  books  out  of  print,  we  have  proved 
by  issning  reprints  of  four  books  of  whose  excellence  you  can  judge  for 
yourselves.  The  application  of  this  process  is  especially  easy  to  works 
in  point.  The  copy  itself  furnishes  a  mould  for  stereotyping,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  set  a  single  type.  The  process  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows.     (Here  the  speaker  described  it  by  the  aid  of  stereotype  plates.) 
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The  process,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  offered  freely  to  all  who 
print  for  the  blind.  We  are  not  working  to  establish  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  embossed  printing;  we  are  deeply  interested  in  having  all  the 
blind  read.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  which  would  elevate 
any  particular  kind  of  type  into  an  idol  and  teach  others  so  to  do,  with 
a  jealousy  intolerant  of  all  other  methods,  is  a  spirit  bigoted  and  narrow, 
insular,  and  foreign  to  our  American  idea  of  co-operative  progress. 

Nearly  all  blind  children  can  learn  to  read  fluently  the  line  system, 
and  those  who  learn  a  trade  can  keep  the  reading  finger  sensitive  by 
wearing  when  at  work  a  thin  rubber  finger-stall  or  hood. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  present  alphabet  that  are  clearly 
needed.  The  "  g ''  is  faulty  as  being  too  much  like  the  "  q,"  and  the  "  s  '" 
is  not,  to  some,  distinct  enough.  But  whatever  changes  are  to  be  made, 
the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries  obtained  in  the  art  of  ordinary 
printing  in  ink  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  laws  of  typography  and 
its  principles  of  good  taste  should  be  as  binding  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  books  for  the  blind  as  upon  all  others.  Nor  is  there 
need  of  our  seeing  for  ourselves  the  follies  that  others  have  already 
tested. 

As  to  the  New  York  Point  system  its  merits  have  already  been  unani- 
mously acknowledged  by  our  Association,  and  it  has  been  formally 
recommended  as  worthy  of  universal  use.  As  a  script  letter  it  has  no 
superior,  and  for  memoranda,  for  accounts,  for  the  writing  of  original 
manuscript,  whether  literary  or  musical,  its  advantages  are  plain,  and  it 
supplements,  like  the  current  hand  alphabet  of  the  seeing,  the  alphabet 
of  the  printed  page.  It  is  faulty  in  its  punctuation  marks  and  their  im- 
provement should  be  earnestly  considered. 

As  to  the  paper  for  our  books,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  the  new  edition  of  the  List  of  Books  and  other 
publications  for  the  blind  that  we  printed  last  July.  It  is  printed  upon 
manilla  paper  made  in  Ohio,  and  costs  just  one-half  as  much  per  pound 
as  the  white  paper  used  in  our  more  expensive  books.  It  is  the  only 
specimen  of  manilla  paper  made  in  this  country  that  I  have  seen,  that 
would  hold  the  imprint.  It  was  purchased  for  the  printing  of  our  Moon 
books,  and  is  a  trifle  too  heavj^  for  our  line  letter.  It  can  be  manufiic- 
tured  of  any  weight,  and  if  it  meets  your  approval,  the  printing-house 
will  use  it  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  or  two,  that  its  merits  may  be 
practically  tested. 

In  respect  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  books,  taste  will  vary.  Text- 
books for  the  use  of  children  should  be  smaller  than  books  for  general 
reading  or  for  reference;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  all  of  our  books  the 
lines  might  with  advantage  be  of  greater  length.  Space  between  chap- 
ters should  be  rigidly  curtailed  ;  and  in  printing  dialogues  or  poetry,  a 
space  of  definite  and  regular  length  should  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  or  each  line  of  poetry. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  book.s  for  which  there  is  at  present  a  crying 
need,  but  little  is  to  be  said,  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  much  is  to  be 
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said.  We  need  an  Algebra;  an  elementary  Geometry,  of  the  character 
of  Pres't  Hill's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry;  a  Physiology;  some  book 
upon  Language  like  Prof.  Swinton's  Language  Lessons ;  a  book  upon 
Natural  Philosophy,  for  advanced  pupils ;  brief  histories  of  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  France,  of  which  the  series  of  History  Primers,  now  publish- 
ing by  Appleton  &  Co.,  fui'nish  an  excellent  exami^le;  a  critical  Gram- 
mar like  that  of  Prof.  Noble  Butler;  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  Latin  Diction- 
ary, sufficientlj'-  full  for  all  the  works  in  Latin  now  in  embossed  print ; 
perhaps  also  an  English  Dictionary;  but  above  all  a  full  line  of  works 
upon  music,  &c.  I  but  mention  these  few  lines  to  show  how  imperative 
upon  us  is  the  need  of  co-operative  progress,  that  we  may  begin 
in  an  adequate  manner  the  great  work  before  us.  For  obvious  reasons 
all  text-books  for  the  blind  should  conform  to  the  text-books  used  for 
the  seeing. 

The  experience  I  have  had  in  the  operations  of  the  American  Print- 
ing-House  for  the  Blind  enables  me  to  say  that  for  progress  in  printing 
for  the  blind  an  important  condition  is  constant  work.  A  press  once 
established  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  In  this  way  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  new  processes  and  improvements  will  be  best  suggested 
and  developed. 

That  this  work  should  go  on  without  interruption  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  our  entire  work,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  shall  be  so, 
comes  home  to  each  one  of  us. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  be  connected  with  the  printing- 
house  during  a  time  when  activity  was  possible.  Any  one  of  you  under 
the  like  circumstances  would  have  done  as  well,  and  some  of  you  with 
your  riper  experience,  I  dare  say,  would  have  done  better. 

The  time  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  our  profession  when  there 
was  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  this  work,  or  any  hesitation  to  give  time 
and  labor  freely  and  gratuitously  to  develop  the  processes  of  printing  for 
the  blind. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  and  the  work  of  our  shining  ones,  so  many  of  whom  have  passed 
onward;  but  this  much  I  may  say,  that  they  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected any  pecuniary  reward,  superintending  the  manufacture  of  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  without  pay  or  cost  to 
any  one :  their  sole  object  being  to  give  to  the  blind  the  benefit  of  all 
the  improvements  which  they  thought  out  and  perfected. 

When  Mr.  Euggles  made  his  generous  offer  to  us  in  nearly  these  words, 
it  surprised  some  that  it  excited  so  little  enthusiasm  on  our  part;  the 
truth  of  the  matter  being,  that  gifts  of  time  and  talents  similar  to  what 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ruggles  have  been  common  things  in  our 
experience. 

Did  Howe,  or  Russ,  or  Friedlander,  or  Merrillat,  or  any  of  the  many 
others  who  have  printed  for  the  blind,  receive  money  for  this  part  of 
their  work?  The  choicest  part  of  their  lives  was  devoted  to  it;  and 
silver  and  gold  could  not  equal  it,  for  the  price  of  it  was  above  rubies. 
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I  have  made  no  attempt  to  set  forth  before  you  the  glorious  records  of 
the  past  in  enthusiastic  language  and  ambitious  rhetoric.  It  seems  to 
me  no  time  for  us  now  to  indulge  in  such  pleasant  edification. 

We  are  here  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  co-operative  progress  that 
shall  mark  this  meeting  of  our  Association  as  an  eminently  practical 
one.     And  to  accomplish  this  we  inust  act  now,  and  act  together. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  educational  claims  of  many  classes  of  our 
people,  but  has  never  yet  done  anything  for  the  blind.  Justice  and 
precedent  alike  are  on  our  side  in  presenting  a  claim  for  proper  recogni- 
tion. By  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  printing 
establishment,  no  part  of  which  should  be  expended  in  building,  and  of 
which  the  principal  should  never  be  impaired,  but  the  income  alone  should 
be  used  in  the  production  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  distributed  to  the  various  State  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
size;  permanent  good  would  be  done  to  all  the  blind,  and  a  steadily  ele- 
vating impulse  would  be  constantly  exerted  in  their  education. 

The  Trustees  ,of  the  American  Printing-house  for  the  Blind  have 
instructed  me  to  press  this  matter  upon  your  serious  consideration. 
They  have  no  other  interest  in  it  than  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  They 
have  seen  so  much  practical  benefit  already  flowing  from  their  work 
that  they  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  put  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
They  have  still  considerable  means  on  hand,  which  they  will  continue 
to  expend  as  heretofore,  under  your  direction.  But  they  earnestly  de- 
sire to  see  the  enterprise  established  beyond  peradventure.  The  work 
of  such  a  pres.s  could^not  interfere  with  that  of  any  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  a  system  of  exchange  of  books,  any  Institution  owning  a  press 
would  be  quite  as  much  superior  by  virtue  of  its  press  then  as  now. 

Moreover,  if  we  do  not  in  a  spirit  of  co-operative  progress  make  a 
strong  effort  to  guide  into  proper  channels  any  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  aid  the  blind,  the  persistent  force  of  selfish  interests  will 
divert  such  funds  to  unworthy  ends. 

But  if  we  now  arise  in  the  strength  of  co-operative  progress  we  can 
forestall  these  plans.  I  do  not  overestimate  their  strength  or  their  viru- 
lence. I  have  seen  copies  of  the  circulars  recently  sent  broadcast  to 
the  editors  and  clergymen  of  the  country,  ingeniously  devised  to  enlist, 
in  the  name  of  a  most  sacred  charity,  the  aid  of  the  unsuspicious  for 
their  baseless  projects. 

We  should,  therefore,  now  act  as  a  unit  and  back  up  our  united  action 
by  individual  eftort,  and  so  accomplish  our  ends. 

I  presume  every  one  of  us,  by  virtue  of  official  and  private  influence, 
can,  by  proper  exertion,  secure  the  active  interest  and  aid  of  one  or 
more  of  the  representatives  to  Congress  and  the  Senators  from  his  own 
State. 

As  the  sum  and  substance  then  of  my  remarks  I  otter  the 
following  resolutions : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to. 
report  at  the  present  sitting  a  plan  for  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of 
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the  members  of  this  Association,  by  which  a  subsidy  may  be  requested 
from  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  printing  for 
the  bUnd. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  as  to  the  particular 
text-books   that  ought   to   be  immediately   printed    in    raised   letters. 

Agreed  to. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Wednesday,  August  16th,  1876. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2J  o'clock. 

W.  B.  Wait : — "  Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
for  this  afternoon,  first,  the  matter  of  the  knitting  and  the 
sewing  machines.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  these  machines,  and 
of  the  sewing  machines,  the  question  has  been  asked,  '  What 
is  the  practical  advantage ;  how  many  of  your  scholars  can 
avail  themselves  of  this  ? '  We  do  not  teach  the  use  of  these 
machines  with  the  expectation  that  every  girl  who  learns,  can 
make  application  for  some  shirt-work,  and  make  her  living  in 
that  way.  The  future  we  leave.  Let  us  do  what  we  find  we  can 
do,  that  which  seems  advantageous  to-day,  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself. 

"  We  teach  our  girls  to  knit  by  hand.  Why  is  it  not  as 
proper  for  them  to  knit  by  these  machines  ?  Those  machines 
are  manufacturing  stockings  by  thousands !  yet  we  teach 
our  girls  to  knit.  Why  teach  them  to  knit?  Why  teach 
them  anything  while  there  are  thousands  of  machines  that  are 
manufacturing  the  articles  all  the  time,  competing  against  those 
deprived  of  sight.  Why  do  we  do  it  at  all  ?  We  seek  two 
great  points  ; — one  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the 
blind,  the  end  of  which  training  will  not  be  seen  in  this  world, 
but  will  be  realized  in  the  next  we  hope  ;  and  the  next,  a  baser 
purpose,  is  if  possible  to  keep  the  poor  body  and  soul  together, 
so  long  as  they  shall  stay  in  this  world. 

"  ISTow  in  regard  to  knitting  stockings  on  this  machine.  I 
have  no  idea  that  we  can  compete  with  the  manufacturer  who 
buys  his  wool  and  cotton  by  the  hundred  bales,  but  because 
we  cannot  do  that,  should  we  not  do  anything  ?  Stockings  are 
not  the  only  things  that  can  be  knit,  but  fancy  work,  and  a 
market  can  be  had  here  for  more  or  less  ;    but  I  say  this,  if 
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nothing  can  be  knit  but  stockings,  it  is  better  to  give  her  the 
ability  to  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes  than  in  fifteen  hours. 

"  This,  therefore,  is  the  utility  of  this  machine,  as  far  as  the 
knitting  of  stockings  is  concerned,  if  we  cannot  go  any  fur- 
ther. A  stocking  will  be  now  knit.  (The  operator,  a  blind 
girl,  then  proceeded  to  knit  a  stocking.^ 

"  The  question  was  asked,  How  many  and  what  percentage 
of  scholars  could  learn  to  operate  the  sewing  machine  ?  my 
reply  is,  from  my  experience,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent. 

"  The  question  is  asked,  What  is  the  practical  use  of  these 
machines  ?  But  nothing  has  been  asked  about  the  utility  of 
hand  sewing,  for  you  remember  that  we  teach  them  to  sew  by 
hand.  One  thing  is  certain — unless  we  teach  them  to  do  some- 
thing, they  cannot  earn  anything,  much  less  a  living ;  and  the 
whole  matter  of  earning,  whether  much  or  little,  must  rest 
upon  the  instruction  that  is  given,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  an 
abundant  reward  and  suflicient  success,  if  we  are  enabled  to 
prepare  our  girls  to  go  home  and  occupy  useful  places  in  the 
household."  (The  sewing  machine  was  then  exhibited  in  opera- 
tion, and  some  specimens  of  work  done  on  the  knitting  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  an  afghan,  balmoral,  stockings,  &c.,  were 
exhibited.) 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Reeves,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  on  the 
"  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  was  then  read  as  follows : 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Beeves. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  subject  has  received  the  most  careful  and 
earnest  attention  of  all  present,  yet  every  one  will  admit  that  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  at  this  time  to  discuss  a  topic  which  so  vitally  aflfects  the 
interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  this  class  is  of  such  recent  date  in  this  country  that 
it  has  not  yet  passed  its  experimental  stage.  I,  therefore,  deem  it  incum- 
bent on  every  one  connected  with  any  department  of  this  great  work  to 
contribute  his  mite  towards  the  sum  of  general  experience.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  historical  sketch  of  the  musical  education  of  the  blind,  nei- 
ther will  I  view  it  in  its  moral  and  esthetical  aspects;  but  I  will  consider 
only  such  part  as  is  bounded  by  my  own  practical  experience  and  observa- 
tion, gathered  first  as  a  pupil  in  an  institution,  and  afterwards  as  teacher 
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of  the  seeing  and  blind  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  My  self-imposed 
limits  merely  allow  me  to  suggest  the  treatment  of  various  important 
topics. 

The  blind  have  been  jjopularly  associated  with  music  from  remote 
ages.  It  was  so,  even  prior  to  the  dawn  of  history,  as  is  proved  by  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt,  for  the  figure  of  a  blind  man  with  a  musical  instru- 
ment, carved  in  stone,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  subterranean  temples. 
This  universal  appreciation  of  the  aptness  of  the  blind  for  music  is  a  sure 
pillar  of  support  for  those  who  design  to  give  the  blind  not  only  an  ele- 
mentary but  an  artistic  education  in  music. 

From  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  we  know  that  the  blind 
can  excel  as  performers ;  that  is,  they  can  overcome  the  technical  diffi- 
culties so  as  to  perform  the  most  difficult  music  written  for  any  instru- 
ment. 

This  fact  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  young  musicians,  for  usually 
they  have  no  faith  that  they  can  even  do  half  as  well  as  their  seeing 
teacher,  mediocre  though  he  be,  for  he  is  ever,  albeit  unconsciously, 
astonishing  and  discouraging  them  by  playing  immediately  at  sight  what 
it  would  take  them  hours  to  commit  and  practice. 

The  highest  ideal  of  what  is  possible  in  his  profession  should  ever  be 
kept  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  student. 

I  remember  what  a  thrill  of  joy  I  experienced,  when  having  studied 
music  for  five  or  six  yeai'S,  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  a  brilliant,  finished, 
and  artistic  performance  by  a  blind  pianist.  His  perfect  accuracy  and 
consummate  mastery  of  difficulties  was  a  wonder  and  delight  to  me,  al- 
though I  never  expected  to  play  so  well  myself,  still  I  had  an  inward 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  a  blind  musician  could  justly  aspire  to  be  an 
artist. 

The  selection  of  pupils  for  musical  instruction  is  a  grave  duty  which 
should  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  care.  The  future  success  of  a  pupil 
may  largely  depend  on  the  course  which  the  superintendent  or  musical 
professor  marks  out  for  him.  A  large  majority  of  the  seeing  possess 
naturally  musical  talent  enough  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch  of 
the  art;  cultivation  only  is  lacking.  Our  duty  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
blind,  therefore,  is  plain.  As  their  resources  for  getting  profitable  em- 
ployments are  extremely  limited,  we  may  not  deprive  any  one  giving  the 
least  promise  of  musical  ability  of  instruction.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
be  made  to  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the  band  or  choir  in  the  Institution; 
individual  singing  or  playing  ought  mainly  to  be  regarded ;  for  it  is  by 
this  that  he  is  afterward  judged  in  society. 

Musical  instruction  should  not  be  monopolized  by  those  who  give 
promise  of  becoming  teachers. 

If  a  tradesman  can  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument,  he  at  once  be- 
comes a  centre  of  interest  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  His  acquaint- 
ance is  extended,  and  his  business  advertised  by  means  of  what  is  to  him 
an  agreeable  and  elevating  pastime. 

The  Musical  Department  should  not  be  the  measure  of  the  musical 
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attainments  however  varied,  of  any  one  man,  although  he  may  be  Avithal 
an  intelligent  and  cultivated  gentleman.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  spectacle 
which  is  not  seldom  presented  to  us — that  of  seeing  such  a  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  music  of  an  Institution,  and  undertaking  with  more  assur- 
ance than  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  of  his  pupils,  to  teach  all  branches 
of  music,  chorus  and  solo-singing,  the  piano,  organ  and  harmony,  and 
the  many  varieties  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  ;  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  add  to  this,  in  some  instances  piano-forte  tuning.  He  will 
probably  teach  only  one  or  two  of  these  branches  in  a  superior  manner. 
His  pupils  will  of  necessity  follow  his  example  in  trying  to  do  many 
things  for  which  they  have  no  capacity ;  and  if  they  have  talent,  they 
will  be  likely  to  fail  for  the  want  of  proper  instruction. 

Thus  the  misfortune  of  mediocrity  and  superficiality  is  fastened  on  that 
department;  but  is  it  entirely  the  fault  of  the  conscientious,  intelligent 
and  industrious  musical  professor?  Is  it  not  rather  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction which  seeks  to  have  one  man  perform  the  duties  of  several 
specialists  ?  One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  is  the  necessity  of  their  attaining  superiority  in 
some  particular  branch  of  music ;  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  if  at  the  head  of  the  musical  department  there  was  a  good  prac- 
tical musician,  who  would  teach  one  or  two  branches  himself,  and  for 
every  other  separate  branch  have  the  assistance  of  a  specialist  in  his 
department.  An  hour  or  two  a  week  from  such  a  teacher  would  not  be 
very  expensive,  while  it  would  be  entirely  sufficient  for  the  school  if  the 
pupils  were  properly  prepared  for  each  lesson  by  the  resident  assistant 
teachers  or  music-readers. 

The  instruments  which  may  be  taught  to  advantage  in  our  Institutions 
are  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follows  :  first,  the  piano  ;  second, 
reed  and  church  organs ;  third,  flute ;  fourth,  cornet  and  other  brass 
instruments;  fifth,  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments;  sixth,  a 
clarionet. 

The  piano  is  the  hardest  of  all  instruments  for  the  blind  to  learn. 
This  is  because  the  hands  are  frequently  required  to  move  rapidly  from 
one  part  of  the  key-board  to  another  and  distant  part.  These  move- 
ments, technically  called  skips,  form  an  element  of  difficulty  with 
which  the  seeing  do  not  have  to  contend,  but  which  severely  taxes  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  blind  student.  It  is  now  about  one  hundred 
years  since  the  piano  was  invented.  The  last  fifty  years,  commencing 
with  the  early  manhood  of  Thalberg  and  Liszt,  is  an  era  prolific  with 
composers  and  artists  endowed  with  gigantic  executive  powers,  thus 
raising  the  standard  of  piano-forte  playing  higher  than  it  was  when 
Mozart,  Haydn,  or  even  Beethoven  wrote.  But  there  has  not  been  want- 
ing blind  musicians  who  have  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  some  of  the 
most  difficult  compositions  for  the  piano-forte  in  this  modern  school. 
The  result  has  been  that  success  has  rewarded  their  courage  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  from  the  experience  of  such  musicians  as  these  that  we 
must  look  for  the  much-needed  improvement  in  piano-forte  teaching  in 
our  Institutions. 
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Blind  persons  often  assist  each  other  greatly  b}^  an  interchange  of 
their  experience  and  methods  of  traveling  alone;  so,  in  like  manner  the 
pianist  will  impart  to  the  pupils  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  his  ex- 
perience in  gaining  correct  ideas  of  locality  and  distance  on  the  l^ey- 
board.  The  variety  of  ways  he  has  of  overcoming  skips  may  be  compared 
to  the  methods  a  good  mathematician  will  use  in  squaring  and  multiply- 
ing numbers.  Therefore,  the  musical  department  of  every  Institution 
should  have  one  or  more  blind  instructors  who  have  been  in  close  and 
successful  competition  with  seeing  teachers,  who,  having  learned  what 
may  be  called  the  business  part  of  tlieir  profession,  may  justly  be 
expected  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  characters  of  their  pupils 
and  to  hold  prominently  before  them  what  is  essential  to  success  in  their 
musical  studies. 

The  best  interests  of  the  blind  would  be  better  subserved  if  our  smaller, 
and  in  fact  any  of  our  Institutions  that  fail  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  musical  department,  would  send  from  time  to  time  one  of  its 
most  promising  pupils  to  some  other  Institution,  or  to  some  musical 
centre,  where  the  seeing  find  every  advantage  of  instruction  and  practice 
in  music.  Then  after  the  lapse  of  the  necessary  time  such  pnpil  would 
return,  if  needed,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  an  accomplished  musi(;ian  and 
teacher.  He  would  disseminate  higher  and  also  more  practical  ideas  of 
music.  Even  the  example  of  one  earnest  and  successful  student  is 
sufficient  to  revolutionize  a  whole  school. 

There  are  more  pianos  in  this  country  than  any  other  class  of  musical 
instruments,  and  they  are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
50,000  a  year ;  this  means  employment  for  jDiano-forte  teachers. 

In  order  that  the  blind  may  have  their  share,  one  requisite  is  that 
they  be  able  to  learn  new  music  with  facility.  This  is  best  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  music-reader;  that  is,  a  seeing  person  who  can  read  intelligently 
and  with  the  fewest  possible  words  the  names  of  the  notes  and  all  other 
characters  that  occur,  measure  by  measure  on  the  printed  page.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  music-reader  to  be  able  to  play  or  even  to  under- 
stand how  to  play  what  she  reads.  It  is  only  necessary  that  she  should 
be  able  to  read  the  music,  and  read  it  concisely. 

To  illustrate  a  common  fault  we  will  give  the  right  hand  of  the  first 
part  of  Pleyel's  Hymn.  This  piece  is  in  the  key  of  A,  or  three  sharps, 
common  time.  First  measure  begins  with  E.  A.  C.  first  line  and  above,  a 
half,  and  then  E.  A.  E.  another  half.  The  second  measure  is  E.  G,  B. 
first  line,  and  above  a  dotted  half;  after  that  comes  E.  A.  C.  a  quarter. 
The  next  measure  is  F.  B.  D.  first  space  and  above  a  half,  and  then  E.  G. 
B.  first  line,  and  above  another  half.  The  last  measure  is  E.  A.  C.  first 
line,  and  above  a  whole.  Here  too  many  words  are  used.  It  should  be 
m.ore  briefly  read,  thus:  three  sharps,  common  time;  E.  A.  C.  first  line, 
and  above  a  half.  E.  A.  E.  a  half.  E.  G.  B.  a  dotted  half.  E.  A.  C.  a 
quarter.  F.  B.  D.  and  E.  G.  B.  two  halves.  E.  A.  C.  a  whole.  In  this 
way  professional  musicians  can  read,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pages  of 
new  music  per  hour.  The  various  systems  of  tangible  musical  notation 
can  only  supplement,  not  supersede,  the  method  just  referred  to. 
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One  hour's  music-reading  every  day  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
having  a  large  class,  especially  if  he  has  a  large  capital  stock  of  music 
already  committed  to  memory,  which  should  be  the  case  with  every 
person  when  graduating  from  school. 

The  young  pupils  of  our  Institutions  should  be  taught  what  they  can 
afterwards,  in  their  turn,  teach  seeing  children.  By  so  doing,  we  may 
save  them  much  unnecessary  labor  in  the  future.  They  should  thor- 
oughly learn  an  instruction  book,  no  matter  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 
The  selection  of  this  book  should  be  the  matter  of  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  teacher.  Several  sets  of  studies  should  also  be  learned 
during  the  usual  period  of  Institution  life.  For  instance.  Opus  120,  by 
Durvernay;  Opus  46,  Heller;  Czerny's  School  of  Velocity;  the  cele- 
brated studies  of  J.  B.  Cramer;  Opus  70  by  Moscheles.  Exercises  in 
skips  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible;  such  as  may  be  transcribed 
from  or  suggested  by  "  La  Campanella,"  by  "  Liszt."  At  the  same  time 
the  pupil  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  piano-forte  music  of  Bach, 
Mendlessohn,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  also  play  at  least  one  selec- 
tion from  as  many  other  good  writers  for  the  piano  as  possible.  Those 
who  intend  to  establish  themselves  as  piano-forte  teachers  in  small 
towns,  should  also  learn  to  play  and  teach  the  Eeed  Organ,  for  this  class 
of  instruments  is  frequently  met  with  in  such  places.  It  requires  no 
particular  condition  of  talent  to  learn  to  play  these  instruments ;  any 
one  who  plays  the  piano  can  easily  learn  to  play  them.  There  has  as 
yet  been  but  very  little  music  written  for  them.  Wm.  H.  Clark's  New 
Method  for  Reed  Organs  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  in  use. 

Church  organ-playing  is  unquestionably  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
piano-playing  in  our  Institutions.  Pupils  wishing  to  study  this  instru- 
ment should  possess  a  fine  musical  organization,  and  also  the  ability  to 
learn  to  improvise  gracefully,  and  to  commit  music  rapidl3^  The  organ 
taxes  heavily  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  powers  of  the  performer, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  pupils  who  are  prevented  by  lame  or  weak 
hands  from  progressing  favorably  on  the  piano,  succeed  remarkably  well 
with  the  organ. 

The  flute,  clarionet,  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments  are  easy  to 
learn.  The  blind  performer  can  compete  to  better  advantage  on  these 
instruments  with  the  seeing ;  for  in  the  fingering  of  them,  sight  is  of  no 
assistance  whatever.  The  course  of  studj'  for  these  instruments  is  sim- 
ple ;  it  is  to  learn  and  remember  a  good  instruction  book  from  beginning 
to  end,  at  the  same  time  mastering  as  niany  solos,  with  piano  or  band 
accompaniments,  as  possible. 

There  is  no  need  here  of  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  orchestra 
and  military  bands,  made  up  of  brass  and  reeds.  The  former  is  the 
means  of  expression,  which  the  very  perfection  of  art  itself  chooses  to 
employ;  but  we  may  allude  to  the  question  which  is  most  desirable  in 
our  schools.  Either  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  musical  ex- 
perience, being  that  variety  which  insures  unflagging  interest  in  all 
branches  of  the  musical  department  and  create  a  musical  atmosphere 
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in  the  Institution,  ^vhich  forces,  as  in  a  hot-bed,  the  growth  of  musical 
talent,  that  would  otherwise  often  remain  dormant. 

They  are  of  use  in  giving  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 
A  good  cornet  does  much  to  instruct  and  interest  the  public  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Institution  bands  are  also  desirable  for  the  valuable  assistance  they 
give  in  establishing  in  various  parts  of  the  country  music  teachers  and 
piano-tuners.  The  pleasing  variety  of  the  programme,  made  up  of 
brilliant  solos  from  the  various  band  instruments,  together  with  piano- 
forte and  vocal  music,  and  also  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  music,  gives  the  people  confidence  in  the  cajjacity  of 
the  individual  who  is  to  settle  among  them.  The  concert  thus  serves  as 
the  best  kind  of  an  advertisement.  Brass  bands  are  more  easy  to  man- 
age when  traveling  is  involved.  Stringed  instruments  require  far  more 
time  for  mastery  than  flutes,  brass  or  reeds ;  and  as  some  of  the  best 
pupils  in  the  musical  department  graduate  every  year,  it  is  much  harder 
to  keep  up  a  good  string  band  than  one  of  brass.  Then,  too,  there  is 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  Institution  brass  band  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  other  good  bands  of  its  kind;  but  mere 
school-boj's  can  never  make  a  good  orchestra.  However,  the  violin 
ought  to  be  taught  to  those  who  are  especially  adapted  for  it;  let  all 
such  take  for  their  exemplar  him  who  has  attained  such  high  rank  as  an 
artist,  the  blind  violinist,  Joseph  Heine. 

The  study  of  harmony  or  thorough  bass  can  be  pursued  to  the  end, 
and  afterwards  taught  by  the  blind  without  any  particular  inconvenience. 
It  ought  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  play  the  scales  in 
the  simplest  form.  It  is  then  more  easilj^  learned,  and  begins  to  be  of 
immediate  practical  advantage.  It  is  best  taught  in  classes,  inasmuch 
as  the  musical  ideas  of  the  pupil  are  quickened  and  expanded  by  witness- 
ing the  inultifarious  ways  in  which  a  class  will  treat  the  same  theme. 
The  student  will  require  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis  in  writing  out 
his  exercises  in  the  more  intricate  and  advanced  studies  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  His  exercises  in  harmony  can  be  readily  criticized  by  the 
teacher  if  played  to  him  upon  the  piano.  In  this  connection  may  we 
not  learn  something  from  the  life  of  McFarren,  who,  as  history  already 
tells  us,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  living  English  composers. 

He  has  been  blind  from  his  eleventh  year.  He  has  occupied  a  position 
of  teacher  of  harmony  in  the  London  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  is 
now  the  successor  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  as  Professor  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  degrees  are  conferred  on  musicians.  This  is  an  enviable 
position,  being  considered  the  highest  office  attainable  by  a  musician  in 
England. 

His  compositions  in  the  higher  forms  of  art,  namely,  the  Opera  of 
Robin  Hood,  the  Oratorio  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  several  overtures,  have 
been  brought  out  successfully  in  London.  This  shows  that  we  teachers 
must  learn  from  history,  and  not  fiiil  to  aid  the  development  of  talent  in 
every  direction. 
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The  task  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  good  musical  department 
devolves  almost  solely  upon  the  superintendent.  It  is  evident  to  every 
one  that  a  well  organized  school  and  a  good  workshop  are  essential  to  an 
Institution,  but  the  utility  of  a  good  musical  establishment  is  not  so  well- 
known  and  appreciated,  else  we  should  not  see  so  manj^  otherwise  good 
institutions  almost  totally  lacking  the  necessary  means  for  giving  their 
pupils  suitable  instruction  in  music. 

The  conscientious  and  liberal-minded  superintendent  must  first,  as  it 
were,  educate  himself  to  know  and  feel  the  great  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  him  concerning  the  musical  education  for  the  blind,  and  then 
he  will  be  able  and  ready  to  persuade  trustees  and  legislatures  to  grant 
the  necessar^^  means. 

The  greater  part  of  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
musical  education  of  the  blind  as  a  class  began,  were  spent  in  timid  ex- 
periments. Educators  did,  indeed,  desire  that  their  pupils  should  ac- 
quire a  little  music  so  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  and  their 
friends,  but  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  anything  higher. 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  a  more  liberal  policy  of  education  was  set 
on  foot.  This  date  is  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Howe — ever  read)'  to  try 
anything  new  if  there  was  any  promise  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
blind — appointed  F.  J.  Campbell  professor  of  music  in  his  Institution. 
This  man,  gifted  by  nature  as  a  pioneer  and  reformer,  and  having  faith  in 
himself  and  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  worked  year  by  year, 
hand-in-hand  with  the  great  philanthropist  until  they  graduated  such  a 
number  of  performers  and  teachers  as  justified  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. .  Mr.  Campbell,  like  his  predecessors,  commenced  by  giving  all  the 
music  lessons  himself,  except,  perhaps,  with  a  very  little  assistance  from 
pupil  teachers;  but  now  the  variety  of  professional  talent  regularly  em- 
ployed, and  the  range  of  musical  studies  pursued,  is  so  great  that  the 
musical  department  of  that  Institution  may  not  be  inaptly  called  a  con- 
servatory of  music. 

I  would  that  every  superintendent  could  say  in  substance  what  Dr. 
Howe  said  when  he  appointed  the  present  director  of  music  in  the  Boston 
Institution  :  "  I  want  this  musical  establishment  to  be  maintained  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Do  what  the  real  wants  of  the  pupils  demand, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  the  expense." 

But  few  can  give  a  carte  blanche  to  their  musical  director,  yet  so  far 
as  any  superintendent  discharges  the  high  duty  of  procuring  adequate 
musical  instruction  for  his  pupils,  he  will  deserve  and  have  the  love, 
respect,  and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  he  so  earnestly  labors. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  the  essay  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  following  essay  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  on  piano  tuning,  was  then  read. 
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ESSAY 
By  J.  W.  Smith. 

PIANO-FORTE  TUNING   AS   AN   EMPLOYMENT   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am  conscious  of 
the  scope  and  importance  of  the  work,  and  of  my  inability  to  treat  it  as 
this  importance  demands.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  briefly  to  set  forth 
some  of  its  advantages,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  it  presents,  and  the  quali- 
fications and  methods  of  instruction  necessary  for  the  profession,  in  the 
hope  that  my  remarks  may  act  as  a  suggestion  to  abler  minds,  and  lead 
them  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  experience  of  the  past  fourteen  years  as  a  tuner  and  teacher  of 
tuning,  has  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  growing  importance  of  this 
profession  as  an  employment  for  the  blind,  and  has  shown  me  many 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  blind  tuner  which  were  not  appreciated,  or 
even  anticipated,  in  his  preparation  for  his  work.  With  the  single 
exception  of  music  teaching,  piano-forte  tuning  presents  fewer  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  success  than  any  other  profession  the  blind  have  attempted 
to  follow.  In  choosing  a  trade  or  profession,  the  blind  person  should 
select  one  in  which  he  can  compete  most  successfully  with  his  seeing 
brethren,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  how  rapidly  as  well 
as  how  skillfully  he  can  perform  the  required  work.  That  time  is  money, 
is  a  truth  quite  as  important  to  the  blind  as  to  the  seeing,  and  the  success 
of  the  blind  laborer  or  artisan  depends  as  much  upon  successful  compe- 
tition in  speed  as  in  quality  of  workmanship.  Wherever  the  sense  of 
hearing  can  be  employed  to  aid  the  blind  workman,  just  so  far  he  is  on 
an  equality  with  the  seeing.  There  is  another  reason  why  piano-forte 
tuning  becomes  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  blind.  The  study  of  music 
is  becoming  so  general,  and  the  manufacture  of  pianos  so  constantly 
increasing,  that  the  services  of  the  tuner  must  necessarily  be  in  constant 
and  regular  demand. 

In  this  country  the  trades  of  chair-seating,  broom,  brush  and  mattress 
making  have  been  followed  with  considerable  success,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  even  the  most  energetic  and  skillful  to  compete  with  seeing 
workmen  in  these  trades.  The  hand  of  the  blind  workman  must  pass 
successively  over  those  parts  which  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance,  and 
thus  the  rapidity  of  his  work  is  greatly  diminished.  The  same  is  true  of 
any  trade  in  which  the  work  depends  upon  the  touch.  In  tuning,  how- 
ever, the  sense  of  touch  plays  a  secondary  part,  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  the  speed  depending  on  the  quickness  and  correctness  of  the  ear. 

In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  broom  and  brush  making, 
chair  seating,  net  weaving,  wood  turning,  and  in  South  America  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  are  the  principal  trades  in  which  the  blind  are 
instructed ;  but  in  all  these  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  able  to 
earn  a  living.  In  a  majority  of  cases  their  wages  are  supplemented  from 
funds  provided  for  that  purpose.     Dr.  Armitage  reckons  the  number  of 
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those  who  succeed  in  earning  a  Hving,  as  low  as  two  per  cent.,  and  in  a 
letter  lately  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Berne,  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  blind  there,  that  it  is  a  rare 
case  that  manual  labor  will  procure  them  the  means  of  a  living ;  that  a 
good  tuner  who  can  also  teach  music,  may  make  a  living  without  assist- 
ance, and  he  cites  an  instance  in  which  one  of  their  graduates  who  was  thus 
accomplished,  saved  in  four  years  the  sum  of  3,500  francs.  I  think  in 
this  country  the  percentage  of  success  in  these  occupations  is  much 
greater,  but  the  proportion  remains  the  same.  I  do  not  recommend 
piano  tuning  as  a  business  more  easily  learned  than  other  trades,  but  as 
a  more  profitable  occupation  to  the  skillful  workman. 

That  blindness  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  and  skill  in  piano-forte  tuning,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  this  art  owes  the  highest  development  of  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Institution  Des  Jennes  Aveugles,  Claude 
Montal,  who,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject,  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Institution,  which  he  afterwards  left  to  engage  in  the  more 
profitable  business  of  manufacturing  pianos,  and  published  a  scientific 
work  upon  the  art  of  piano-forte  tuning,  which  has  become  the  standard 
in  Europe,  and  is  probably  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  ever  published.  In  a  little  pamphlet  upon  piano-forte  tuning  by 
the  blind,  published  in  Paris  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Gaudet,  he  saj's, 
"  In  France  the  tuning  of  pianos  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  business  left  to 
workmen  of  more  or  less  experience,  who  were,  however,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  theory  of  tuning.  The  first  who  applied  the  laws  of 
science  and  art  to  the  tuning  of  pianos,  was  a  blind  man.  This  was 
Claude  Montal.  He  took  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  this  profession,  and 
laid  down  its  laws.  He  was  an  easy  tuner,  and  he  explained  his  princi- 
ples in  a  work  which  has  become  the  law  on  this  subject.  It  is,  there- 
fore, but  justice  to  his  companions  in  misfortune,  that  they  should  be  the 
first  in  the  path  which,  if  he  did  not  open,  he  has,  at  least,  greatly 
enlarged.  In  1821  or  1822  another  blind  man  who  had  left  the  Paris 
Institution,  M.  Dupuis,  believing  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  to  tune 
pianos,  devoted  himself  to  practicing  this  art,  and  he  has  now  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  the  first  tuner  in  the  city  of  Orleans.  But  this  is 
an  isolated  instance,  and  it  is  really  in  the  Paris  Institution,  through 
Montal,  that  piano-forte  tuning  became  an  employment  for  the  blind." 

A  brief  account  of  the  career  of  Montal  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as 
suggestive  and  encouraging.  He  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Institution 
Des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  where  he  became  a  very  learned  musician.  His 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject  of  tuning  by  the  unsatisfactory 
work  of  the  seeing  tuner  of  the  establishment,  and,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, he  attempted  to  tune  the  pianos  which  they  themselves  used. 
Upon  complaint  of  the  tuner,  the  director  forbade  these  experiments, 
and  Montal's  companion  then  procured,  through  his  friends,  an  old 
piano  which  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  two  succeeded  in  taking 
this  instrument  apart,  repairing  and  tuning  it,  taking  care  to  do  their 
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work  as  much  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  dh-ector,  thus  convincing 
him  that  such  work  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  their  hands.  Thence- 
forth he  was  ready  to  further  their  efforts  to  attain  proficiency.  Montal 
afterwards  became  a  professor  in  the  Institution.  He  studied  deeply, 
and  resolved  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  acoustics  and  of  music  to  the 
methodical  study  of  temperament,  and,  through  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  various  theories  acquired  by  careful  study  and  research,  he 
developed  a  new  and  better  method  of  making  the  partition.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  earning  something  bj^  giving  special  lessons  within  and  outside 
the  establishment,  and  thus  obtained  the  means  to  purchase  for  his 
private  use  tAvo  pianos,  upon  which  he  could  make  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments. In  1830  he  left  the  Institution  and  began  the  business  of  tuning. 
But  the  life  of  the  Institution  had  not  been  calculated  to  fit  him  for  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  The  feeling  that  there  was  no  prosperity 
for  a  blind  man  outside  its  walls,  lessened  the  courage  of  the  bravest,  and 
took  away  that  degree  of  confidence  so  essential  to  success.  Montal 
scarcely  dared  to  i^resent  himself  at  even  the  most  inipretending  houses. 
In  short,  his  blindness  created  obstacles  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
more  than  once  he  was  so  reduced  as  to  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he 
could  obtain  permission  to  tune  a  piano  gratuitously.  To  eke  out  a 
livelihood,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  give  lessons  in  grammar  or 
arithmetic,  or  upon  the  piano  or  violin,  at  the  very  lowest  conceivable 
prices.  But  he  steadily  persevered,  and  through  the  patronage  and 
recommendation  of  some  of  the  Professors  of  the  Conservatoire  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted,  his  practice  gradually  increased.  In  1832 
he  gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  tuning,  which 
were  well  attended,  and  attracted  much  attention,  and  at  the  Exposition 
of  the  Products  of  Industry  in  1834,  Montal  appeared  among  other 
tuners,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  employed  him  to  tune  their 
pianos.  He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  oflrered,to  publish  a 
little  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  which  was  sold  at  the  Exposition,  and 
created  a  sensation  among  musicians.  One-half  the  first  edition  was 
sold  in  less  than  eight  days.  He  had  already  commenced  the  trade 
in  pianos.  He  purchased  instruments,  repaired  them  either  himself 
or  with  the  assistance  of  a  seeing  Avorkman,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  he  established  a  large  and  lucrative  business  in  manufac- 
turing pianos.  In  1836  he  published  the  complete  treatise  on  tuning, 
which,  according  to  M.  Gaudet,  is  the  standard  which  is  now  followed 
"  not  only  in  France,  but  wherever  the  art  of  tuning  is  practiced." 

The  difficulties  that  Montal  encountered,  are  the  same  that  confront 
the  blind  tuner  of  to-day.  The  tendency  of  Institution  life  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  depend  too  much  upon  those  artificial  aids  by  which  it  facili- 
tates his  education,  and  to  shrink  from  leaving  it  to  meet  the  world  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  seeing,  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  obstacles 
encountered.  The  prejudice  w'hich  exists  in  the  public  mind  is  largely 
due  to  this  very  fact,  and  to  the  helplessness,  embarassment  and  awk- 
wardness of  manner  with  which  the  blind  tuner  begins  to  seek  employ- 
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ment;  and  the  training  of  the  institution  should  always  tend  in  the 
direction  of  the  cultivation  of  a  courteous,  easy,  and  independent  man- 
ner, to  render  the  defect  of  blindness  less  apparent.  I  think  there  is  no 
trade  or  profession  which  the  blind  attempt  to  follow,  which  requires 
such  a  diversity  of  gifts  as  that  of  piano-forte  tuning,  especiallj'  if  the 
tuner  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place.  Those  employed  in  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  handicraft  do  not  come  in  contact  with  those  who  purchase 
their  work,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  success  is  that  they  be 
skillful  and  rapid  workmen,  able  to  compete  with  others  in  the  same 
business.  They  may  be  ignorant,  untidy,  and  boorish  in  their  manners, 
their  society  being  limited  to  their  family  and  their  fellow- workmen. 
With  the  tuner  it  is  different.  He  is  constantly  meeting  those  who  are 
strangers,  and  those,  too,  who  j.erhaps  are  thus  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  person.  He  makes  application  for 
employment.  Thej'-  are  very  particular  about  their  piano,  and  do  not 
like  to  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  There  is  no  time  to  go  to  the 
neighbors  to  ask  if  his  work  has  given  satisfaction  there.  The  question 
must  be  decided  at  once,  and  if  to  the  advantage  of  the  applicant,  he 
must  possess  the  power  of  convincing  them  that  he  is  entitled  to  their 
confidence,  at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  a  trial.  I  would  by  no  means 
undervalue  the  importance  of  being  a  skillful  workman  ;  but  before  the 
tuner  can  exercise  his  skill,  he  must  secure  an  opportunity.  To  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  be  should  be  neat  in  his  person  and  apparel,  intelli- 
gent, easy  and  agreeable  in  his  manners  and  address,  with  sufficient  tact 
to  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances,  or  how  to 
meet  and  conquer  those  that  are  adverse.  These  qualities  are  even 
more  essential  to  success  than  skill  as  a  tuner.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed 
the  truth  of  this.  Several  of  the  best  tuners  I  have  ever  known  among 
the  blind  are  at  present  without  employment,  and  since  leaving  the 
institution  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  have  not  earned  a 
living;  and  their  failure  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  the  above-men- 
tioned (]ua]ities.  Not  long  since  a  friend  applied  for  the  tuning  of  a 
piano  for  one  of  my  pupils,  and  was  met  by  the  reply  that  the  last  time 
it  was  tuned  they  had  employed  a  blind  man  ;  his  clothes  were  filthy, 
his  habits  objectionable  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  about  half  of  his 
work  ;  this  was  all  the  experience  of  this  kind  they  wanted,  and  they 
preferred  to  employ  a  tuner  who  could  do  all  the  work  himself.  I  could 
give  other  instances,  but  this  one  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of 
neatness,  good  manners,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  It 
is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  blind  person  is,  on  account  of  his  de- 
fect, placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  seeing,  and 
in  order  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  sight  he  must  excel  in  some 
other  way.  Those  Avho  employ  a  seeing  workman  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  watch  him,  nor  do  they,  from  any  natural  defect,  suspect  him  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  the  work  they  have  given  him.  He  is  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,  and  is  considered,  at  least  in  this  respect,  an 
equal.     It  is  very  different  with  the  blind  workman.     He  hiis  to  encoun- 
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ter  the  terrible  barrier  of  prejudice  and  distrust  which  everywhere  exists 
in  regard  to  him,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  armed  with  special  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  or  win  his  way  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those 
whose  patronage  he  seeks.  To  overcome  the  prejudice  and  secure  the 
confidence  of  those  who  now  distrust  the  ability  of  the  blind  workman, 
is  the  great  work  to  which  the  blind  and  their  educators  must  address 
themselves. 

In  the  selection  of  a  profession  for  the  seeing  child,  the  range  is  so 
extensive  that  the  choice  is  not  governed  by  necessity,  and  the  taste  and 
talent  of  the  individual  is  consulted.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the 
blind.  The  range  of  employments  adapted  to  their  wants  is  so  limited, 
that  they  are  often  put  to  a  trade  for  which  they  have  no  talent,  or  even 
one  for  which  they  have  a  positive  dislike.  Their  necessity,  too,  naturally 
inclines  them  to  choose  that  employment  which  promises  to  be  most 
remunerative,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  many  have  attempted  to 
become  music  teachers  and  tuners  without  having  any  real  love  or  natu- 
ral capacity  for  the  profession.  It  has  too  often  been  the  case  that  when 
a  pupil  has  failed  in  other  departments,  or  when,  from  lack  of  musical 
ability  or  sufficient  time  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  was  unable  to  become 
a  teacher  of  music,  he  has  been  turned  over  to  the  tuning  department. 
This  I  consider  a  fatal  mistake,  and  the  blind  as  a  class  are  now  suffering 
from  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  been  turned  loose  upon  the  public 
as  tuners,  who  were  totally  unfit  for  the  business. 

Another  obstacle  which  is  frequently  urged,  and  w^hich  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  to  the  blind  tuner,  is  the  difficulty  of  repairing.  This, 
however,  except  in  a  slight  degree,  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  the 
business  of  tuning ;  and  in  the  city  any  considerable  repairs  are  made 
by  workmen  from  the  factory  and  not  by  the  tuner.  In  the  country  the 
case  is  different  and  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  getting  a  work- 
man from  the  city  renders  it  essential  that  the  tuner  should  be  able  to 
make  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary.  This  requires,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  qualifications,  a  natural  mechanical  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  tuner  and  a  careful  and  thorough  training,  and  this  combina- 
tion is  so  rarely  found  that  countrv  tuning  becomes  extremely  difficult 
for  the  blind,  and  leads  us  to  seek  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  tuners, 
another  field  of  employment.  This  is  the  manufactory,  and  here  we 
find  our  old  enemy,  prejudice,  as  strongly  entrenched  as  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  to  drive  him  from  his  fortifications  and  to  give  the  capable 
and  industrious  blind  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  is  the 
work  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention.  In  Paris,  and  indeed,  through- 
out France,  this  prejudice  and  distrust  have  been  mainly  overcome  ;  and 
in  England,  they  are  rapidly  yielding  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  BHnd.  He 
has  made  tuning  a  leading  feature  in  that  establishment,  and  already  a 
large  proportion  of  its  graduates  have  been  employed  in  factories  in 
London  and  in  Scotland.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  head  tuners 
in  two  of  the  large  manufactories  of  London,  are  blind  men,  and  in  five 
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other  factories  the  blind  are  employed.  In  this  respect  the  old  world  is 
in  advance  of  the  new.  Until  the  present  year,  but  one  blind  tuner  has 
been  able  to  obtain  regular  employment  in  a  factory  in  Boston.  During 
the  past  winter,  efforts  were  made  to  get  employment  in  other  factories, 
with  partial  success.  Two  firms  were  induced  to  take  blind  tuners  on 
trial ;  three  were  sent,  and  so  far  as  it  was  an  experiment,  the  results 
were  satisfactory.  None  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  permanent  situa- 
tions, but  their  work  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  o^ie  of  these  firms  was 
willing  to  recommend  them  as  tuners.  The  three  who  were  sent  to  the 
factory  on  trial,  have  now  graduated  and  are  beginning  work  for  them- 
selves with  fair  prospects.  Both  factories  promise  to  give  others  a  trial, 
and  give  us  encoui-agement  that  they  will  employ  our  tuners  when  there 
is  work  enough.  The  claims  of  the  blind  to  this  field  of  labor,  must  be 
judiciously  but  persistently  urged.  The  first  objection  made  by  the 
manufacturer,  is  that  the  blind  cannot  do  all  the  work  required  of  a 
tuner.  This  may  be  true,  but  in  an  establishment  where  a  number  of 
hands  are  employed,  a  portion  of  the  work,  at  least,  might  be  given  to 
the  blind,  and  the  seeing  tuner  can  attend  to  such  jobs,  either  in  the 
factory  or  outside,  as  require  the  services  of  a  seeing  workman. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  natural  ability  and  inclination  necessary 
to  the  pupil  who  would  become  a  good  tuner,  and,  before  beginning  the 
study  of  tuning,  it  is  essential  that  the  pupil  should  have  had  previous 
instruction  in  music,  especially  in  piano  practice.  I  have  several  times 
had  pupils  sent  to  me  for  instruction  in  tuning, w'ho  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  music,  not  even  of  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  before  I 
could  teach  them  the  first  principles  of  tuning,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  some  elementary  lessons  in  music,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  find 
and  recognize  the  notes  of  the  key-board.  Such  pupils  begin  their  work 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  their  progress  is  necessarily  slow  as  both 
the  hand  and  the  ear  are  wdthout  skill  or  cultivation.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
portant that  the  student  in  tuning  should  have  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  music  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  ;  but  he  should  continue  its 
practice,  as  the  tuner  will  always  find  the  abilit}'  to  play,  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary to  his  business.  He  will  find  it,  also,  of  special  value  in  selling  a 
piano  or  organ,  for  he  will  then  be  able  to  display  the  qualities  and 
power  of  the  instrument.  And  here  let  me  say  that  every  tuner  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  his  business  affords,  to  become  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  pianos  and  organs.  The  fact  that  his  profession 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  every  manufacturer,  in- 
vites confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  thus  the  avenue  to  this  business 
opens  more  easily  to  him  than  to  any  other  agent;  and,  if  he  has  the 
necessary  business  talent,  he  may  derive  more  income  from  this  than 
from  his  profession. 

The  preparation  of  the  tuner  is  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be 
systematic  and  progressive.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  first 
lesson  given  the  pupil  was  in  temperament,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
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"laying  the  bearings."  This  is  like  giving  an  example  in  cube  root  to 
the  child  who  is  learning  his  tables,  or  expecting  him  to  analyze  a  sen- 
tence before  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  In  the  training 
of  the  ear  the  pupil's  attention  should  first  be  called  to  the  unison,  as 
this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  structure  is  built.  He 
should  be  required  to  practice  the  tuning  of  these  until  his  ear  is  capable 
of  recognizing  the  perfect  unison.  This  may  require  weeks  or  even 
months,  according  to  the  quickness  of  his  ear.  Then  he  will  tune  oc- 
taves, and  when  he  has  mastered  these  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  study  of 
temperament  whicli  will  be  useless  until  he  has  mastered  both  the  uni- 
sons and  octaves. 

Not  only  should  his  ear  be  well  trained,  but  he  should  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  pianos.     The  shop 
in  which  he  is  taught  should  be  provided  with  a  great  variety  of  such 
tools  as  are  used  in  manufacturing  and  repairing,  and  he  should  be  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  use  of  these.     In  order  to  understand  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  piano,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  examine  it  in  the  minutest 
detail.     As  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  when  the  action  is  completed,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  models,  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  these,  he  will  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  form,  size  and  action  of  every  part,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  office  it  performs.     He   should  also 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  factory  where  he  will  see  the  piano  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  manufacture  and  if  he  be  accompanied  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  he  will  learn  many  things   which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value   to   him.     He  should  also  become  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  all  kinds  of  repairing  are  done.     This  is  the  only  part 
of  the  work  belonging  to  the  profession  in  which  the  blind  tuner  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  the  seeing,  aiid  here  he  must  exercise  the  greatest 
amount  of  care  and  good  judgment.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  in- 
strument is  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  undertaking  what  is  beyond 
his  skill,  which  would  go  farther  to  injure  his  reputation  as  a  tuner  than 
to  leave  it  untouched.    I  have  often  observed  that  the  less  knowledge 
and  experience  a  blind  tuner  possesses,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  under- 
take what  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
many  have  injured  their  own  reputation   and  that  of  their  class,  and 
created  a  part  of  this  distrust  with  which  they  now  have  to  contend. 
While  under  instruction,  the  pupil's  mechanical   ingenuity  should  be 
tested  to  the  utmost,  and  he  should  be  required  to  make  all  the  ordinary 
repairs.     If  he  has  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  ability,   he  will 
become  sufficiently  skillful  to  perform  much   of  the  work  without  assist- 
ance ;  and  if  he  be  not  thus  gifted,  it  will   enable  him  to  appreciate  its 
difficulties,  and  increase  his  caution  in  attempting  such  repairs  outside, 
while  he  may  yet  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  direct  the  performance 
of  such  work  by  a  seeing  assistant ;  but  assistance  should  only  be  asked 
as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show  the  natural  qualifications  required 
in  the  individual,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
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the  success  of  the  blind  as  tuners ;  and  here  let  me  say  that,  while  claim- 
ing so  much  for  piano-forte  tuning  as  an  employment  for  those  of  the 
blind  who  possess  the  requisite  natural  capacity,  I  would  by  no  means 
undervalue  the  importance  of  other  trades  in  which  the  blind  have  been 
so  successfully  instructed  in  our  American  Institutions,  and  by  which 
many  succeed  in  earning  a  livlihood ;  and  since  we  cannot  raise  the 
standard  of  piano-forte  tuning  to  a  degree  that  will  ensure  success  to  the 
blind,  if  we  encourage  or  allow  them  indiscriminately  to  undertake  this 
profession,  there  will  always  be  those  who  must  rely  upon  other  trades. 

The  number  of  reed  instruments  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  pianos 
in  country  towns,  and  application  is  so  frequently  made  for  the  tuning 
of  these,  that  I  have  lately  made  it  a  subject  of  careful  investigation, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  being 
tuned  by  the  blind ;  and  I  have  permission  from  the  Director  of  the 
Institution  with  which  I  am  connected  to  continue  my  experiments  in 
this  direction.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  no  difficulties  which  may 
not  be  overcome,  and  that  here  is  a  department  in  which  the  blind  may 
work  successfully,  but  not  one  in  which  they  can  compete  with  the 
seeing;  and,  for  this  reason  they  must  depend  for  work  of  this  kind  upon 
practice  outside,  and  not  within  the  manufactory. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  urging  upon  the  educators  of 
the  blind  the  importance  of  piano-forte  tuning  as  a  means  of  employ- 
ment, for  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  is  a  sufticient  guaranty  that  much  more  can 
be  accomplished.  Whatever  is  done  to  make  the  blind  more  intelligent 
and  refined,  whatever  increases  their  self-respect,  and  whatever  tends  to 
raise  them  nearer  to  equality  with  their  seeing  brethren,  will  go  far 
towards  removing  the  prejudice  against  which  they  now  struggle.  When 
the  blind  are  no  longer  dealt  with  on  the  demoralizing  ground  of  charity, 
when  they  cease  to  demand  or  expect  special  privileges  on  account  of  a 
defect  which  they  themselves  claim  should  not  debar  them  from  equal 
rights,  when  they  can  return  skilled  labor  for  value  received,  when  they 
are  qualified  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  citizens,  then  they  may 
justly  demand,  and  will,  I  believe,  receive  their  full  share  of  public 
patronage. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  author,  and  the  essay  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  After  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject, 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wait,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing  pianos  and  reed 
organs  should  be  given  in  all  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  Treasurer,  M.  Anagnos,  having  submitted  his  Report, 
showing  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  $37.86,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  sum  of  $3.00  be  paid  at  once  to  the  Treasurers  by  each 
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Institution  represented,  and  that  the  expenses  of  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  be  assessed  as  heretofore. 

The  President  announced  that  the  committee  to  present  a 
plan  for  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid  in  establishing  a  print- 
ing-house for  the  blind,  would  consist  of  Messrs.  Huntoon,  of 
Kentucky,  Wait,  of  New  York,  and  Williams,  of  Georgia. 

The  President  announced  that  the  committee  to  obtain  the 
views  of  the  members  on  text-books  would  be  Messrs.  Smead, 
Churchman,  Iluntoon,  Anagnos,  and  Mrs.  Lord. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  August  16th,  1876. 

The  Association  met  at  7J  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Executive 
Committee  reported  as  the  order  of  business,  1st,  The  reading 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Armitage ;  2d,  Report  of  the  committee 
on  applying  to  Congress  for  aid  to  a  printing  house. 

Dr.  Armitage's  letter  was  then  read,  as  follows : — 

33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
London,  July  20th,  1876. 

Gentlemen : — It  was  my  earnest  wish  to  be  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd,  to  be  held  this  year  at  Philadelphia,  but  as 
my  private  arrangements  Avill  prevent  this,  I  have  been  requested  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  readily  comply,  promising  that  these  observations  are  merely 
intended  to  give  our  American  friends  and  felloAV-workers  an  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  blind.  It  is  very  near 
the  truth  to  say  that  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain one  is  blind.  The  proportion  is  higher  in  agricultural  than  in  urban 
districts.  The  following  are  the  counties  in  which  the  greatest  and  least 
proportion  occurs :  Cornwall,  1  in  635 ;  Herefordshire,  1  in  769 ;  West 
Riding,  of  Yorkshire,  1  in  1,315 ;  Durham,  1  in  1,867.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  proportion  is  1  in  1,052 ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  1,112;  in  Ireland* 
1  in  852.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  returns,  and  though 
probably  not  quite  accurate,  are  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  obtained. 
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When  a  child  is  blind,  or  an  adult  loses  his  sight,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  he  should  receive  an  education  suitable  to  his  capacity,  and  that  he 
should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  a  way  of  earning  his  own  living. 

There  are  associations  in  almost  every  large  town,  with  branches  in  the 
rural  districts,  whose  object  is  to  teach  the  blind  of  every  age,  at  their  own 
homes,  to  read  by  means  of  Dr.  Moon's  raised  characters.  These  asso- 
ciations aim  specially  at  circulating  the  Scriptures,  and  have  made  read- 
ing as  common  among  the  blind  of  every  age  as  it  is  among  the  seeing. 
The  visitor,  who  is  often  himself  blind,  goes  from  house  to  house,  teaching 
when  necessary  and  lending  embossed  books  which  are  changed  when 
read. 

The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  was  established  forty-one  years 
ago  as  a  means  of  raising  the  blind  of  London  out  of  the  state  of  neglect 
and  degradation  in  which  they  were  at  that  time  sunk.  It  employs  eight 
visitors,  seven  of  whom  are  themselves  blind.  These  visit  the  blind  from 
house  to  house,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  raise  those  they  visit  moral- 
ly, socially  and  religiously.  Relief  is  given  when  needed,  and  those  who 
are  capable  are  started  in  biisiness  or  trade,  by  grants  of  money  to  pur- 
chase stock  or  tools.  It  is  found  that  many  blind  men  can  do  well  in 
retail  shops,  especially  if  the  wife  has  business  habits  and  can  assist  her 
blind  husband.  The  kind  of  business  found  most  generally  suitable  is 
a  general  store  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  or  selling  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, &c.,  though  few  businesses  can  be  mentioned  in  which  the  blind  do 
not  occasionally  engage  with  success. 

About  two  hundred  and  forty  blind  of  all  ages  are  under  instruction 
in  the  Society's  day  classes,  where  they  are  taught  to  read  by  Moon's 
and  Frere's  systems,  and  to  read  and  write  by  the  Braille  system.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  is  also  given  in  geography  and  arithmetic.  Children 
are  generally  passed  from  these  day-schools  to  institutions  where  they 
learn  trades. 

A  form  of  occupation  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Braille  system 
which  is  worth  mentioning.  Those  who  are  correct  spellers,  and  have 
any  one  at  home  to  read  to  them,  are  employed  in  writing  MS.  embossed 
books  for  the  use  of  others,  and  this  leads  to  stereotyping  on  brass  which 
is  fairly  remunerative. 

In  Scotland,  blind  children  are  often  taught  at  the  ordinary  schools  for 
the  seeing,  and  make  good  progress.  They  use  the  Roman  characters 
for  reading,  and  the  Braille  for  writing.  In  London  this  plan  is  also 
being  tried,  but  hitherto  it  is  a  mere  experiment  as  the  plan  differs  in  an 
essential  particular  from  that  of  Scotland,  viz.:  In  the  employment  of 
Moon's  instead  of  the  Roman  characters. 

There  are  twenty-nine  Institutions  in  Great  Britain  where  the  young 
blind  are  taken  in  and  trained.  In  these,  collectively,  about  eight  hun- 
dred children  are  receiving  instruction,  which,  in  general,  is  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  consists  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  a  little 
geography  and  history.  Writing  by  the  Braille  system  is  used  in  thirteen 
Institutions,  and  its  advantages  are  so  obvious  to  the  blind  themselves, 
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that  even  where  it  is  not  otiicially  taught,  inteUigent  pupils  are  found  to 
learn  it  for  themselves.  To  these  is  added  a  training  in  music  for  those 
who  show  special  aptitude,  which  training  is  intended  to  fit  the  pupils 
to  ^become  organists,  teachers  of  music  and  piano-forte  tuners.  One 
main  object  of  this  education  is  to  fit  the  blind  for  self-maintenance, 
and  the  value  of  the  education  may  be  judged  of  by  this  test.  Women 
are  scarcely  ever  able  to  do  much  towards  maintaining  themselves  unless 
employed  in  a  special  manufjictory  for  the  blind.  Chair-caning,  w^ool- 
work  and  brush  drawing  are  the  occupation^  which  seem  to  answer  best. 
Very  few  women  obtain  employment  as  oi'ganists  or  teachers  of  music, 
and  these  are  not  well  paid. 

Among  the  male  pupils  there  are  a  few  who  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  fully,  independently  of  any  Institution.  The  best  handicraft 
is  basket-making,  but  some  earn  an  independent  living  by  chair-caning 
and  chopping  wood.  Some  few  blind  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
position  of  journeymen  to  that  of  small  basket  manufacturers,  and 
employ  seeing  as  w^ell  as  blind  workmen. 

The  great  majority,  however,  cannot  hold  their  own  unless  assisted  in 
the  purchase  of  materials,  and  especially  in  the  disposal  of  their  goods. 
With  this  object  manufactories  have  been  started  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  where  the  blind  are  employed.  The  result  at  which  these 
workshops  should  aim  is  to  employ  all  those  in  the  district,  capable  of 
work,  at  good  wages,  without  excessive  labor,  and  so  be  self-supporting ; 
that  is,  having  been  started  and  having  the  premises  where  the  work  is 
being  carried  on  free  of  rent,  the  profit  of  the  sales  should  furnish  the 
expenses  of  management  and  good  w'ages  for  the  workers.  This  desira- 
ble result  has  been  achieved  at  Sheffield,  and  has  been  approached  in 
several  other  workshops.  The  success  of  the  management  can  always 
be  gauged  by  the  above  test.  The  qualities  required  in  the  manager  are 
just  those  which  w^ould  insure  his  success  as  an  ordinary  manufacturer, 
and  workshops  are  successful  in  proportion  as  they  have  such  men  at 
their  head. 

The  best  employment  for  the  blind  is,  undoubtedly,  the  profession  of 
music  in  its  three  branches  of  tuning,  teaching  and  organ  playing.  The 
exact  number  of  blind  who  maintain  themselves  by  music  is  not  easily 
ascertained,  but  taking  £60  a  j^ear  as  the  minimum  of  what  it  is  con- 
sidered a  blind  person  ought  to  earn  in  this  way,  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  those  trained  in  British  Institutions  who 
reach  it,  and  these  are  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  different 
schools.  That  of  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  old  Institutions,  both  in  handicraft,  trades,  and  music.  The 
Royal  Normal  College  at  Upper  Norwood  will,  it  is  hoped,  send  out  a 
large  proportion  of  its  graduates  able  to  reach  the  income  above  specified. 
It  has  only  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  but  it  has  already  sent  out 
several. 

There  is  a  school  at  Worcester  for  blind  sons  of  gentlemen  where  a 
good  classical  and  mathematical  education  is  given.  Many  of  its  pupils 
have  obtained  scholarships  and  other  prizes  at  our  Universities. 
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Having  now  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  Institutions  for  the  bhnd,  it 
remains  for  me  to  sa^'  a  few  words  on  the  means  used  for  their  educa- 
tion. The  great  majoritj'  of  the  bhnd,  whatever  other  system  they  may 
use,  can  read  by  Moon's,  which  is  very  easily  learnt,  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  Roman  letter,  and  from  its  size  and  simplicity  of 
line  can  be  easily  read  by  the  old  and  dull  of  touch, while  the  words  being 
fuUj^  spelt  out  the  blind  who  read  it  are  less  likely  to  become  bad  spell- 
ers than  those  who  read  by  a  short-hand  system.  Tlie  lines  run  alternately 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  a  plan  which  was  derived  from 
Frere's  system  and  presents  many  advantages,  but  while  the  genei-al  plan 
has  been  followed  of  doubling  the  line  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
itself,  each  letter,  which,  according  to  Frere's  plan,  is  placed  in  the  same 
position  relatively  to  the  reading  finger  in  the  returning  as  in  the 
advancing  line,  is  iji  Moon's  reversed  in  this  respect,  which  change  ap- 
pears to  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  There  are  two  short-hand  systems, 
Lucas'  being  stenographic,  Frere's  phonetic,  which,  however,  are  not 
much  employed,  their  use  to  the  blind  being  i-apidity  of  reading.  The 
Roman  letter  is  not  much  used,  though  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  teaching 
of  blind  children  in  ordinary  schools,  it  also  possesses  its  advantages. 

The  most  important  educational  advancement  of  late  years  has  been 
the  adoption  of  the  Braille  system.  The  contractions  used  in  England 
cause  a  saving  of  about  one  quarter  in  space  and  a  proportionate  saving, 
in  time,  while  they  do  not  interfere  wdth  correct  spelling.  At  the  same 
time  a  much  greater  amount  of  contractions  can  be  used  for  writing  short- 
hand. The  reasons  why  tlie  Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  decided  on  adopting  the  old  Braille  system,  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  accomiDanying  report.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Braille  or  New  York  system  of  jjoint  writing  possesses  thei 
greatest  merits,  but  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  true  friends 
of  the  blind,  that  the  framers  of  the  Xew  York  system  should  in  the 
characters  used  by  them  to  denote  numbers,  have  used  the  old  Braille' 
signs  but  with  a  diflerent  ineaning.  This  change  was  quite  unnecessary 
and  therefore  productive  of  no  good,  but  of  inuch  harm,  as  maps,  geom- 
etrical figures,  arithmetical  calculations,  &c.,  published  in  Europe,  lose 
part  of  their  value  to  those  who  do  not  luiderstand  the  system  of  nuni-J 
bering.  If  not  already  too  late,  I  would  sti'ongly  press  upon  the  Conven- 
tion the  desirability  of  returning  to  the  old  Braille  system  of  numbering^ 

Maps  are  l)eing  gradually  issued  by  the  Association ;  a  map  of  th© 
Eastern  Hemisphere  having  just  been  completed,  with  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  map  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  The  best  arithmetic  boards  are 
undoubtedly  those  with  eight-sided  holes  and  square  pegs,  but  the  boards 
and  pegs  now  in  use  are  not  as  ])erfect  in  their  details  as  could  bedesired,< 
Tlie  frames  last  issued  by  the  Association  for  Braille  writing  are  arranged 
for  interlining — that  is,  for  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  ;  the  raised 
lines  on  one  side  occupying  the  intervals  of  the  other.  By  this  plan  a 
saving  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  is  effected  in  space  and  the  writing  be* 
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comes  more  legible  from  the  lines  being  widely  separated.     Printed  mat- 
ter can  be  set  up  in  the  same  way. 

I  hope  that  the  above  sketch  may  not  be  without  interest  to  our 
American  fellow-workers.  I  believe  that  a  free  interchange  of  ideas 
among  those  who  are  conducting  the  education  of  the  blind  in  different 
ways  and  in  different  countries  isof  extreme  importance  and  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  tendency  which  every  one  has  to  look  at 
the  subject  too  exclusively  from  that  point  of  view  which  is  most  fre- 
quently presented  to  himself. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

T.  E.  Armitage. 

The  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  Secretarj^  was 
directed  to  express  to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  his  interesting  letter,  and  the  interest  he  has  mani- 
fested in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Churchman,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  express  thanks  to  the  managers  and  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  for  their  generous  hospitality  to  the 
Association,  and' to  the  Press  of  Philadelphia  for  their  full  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

The  President  appointed  on  this  committee,  Messrs.  Church- 
man, Morrison  and  Bacon. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  Congress, 
for  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  reported  the  following  resolutions  : 

I.  Resolved,  That  Ave,  "  The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,"  consisting  of  the   Superintendents,  Trustees  and  Teachers  of 

[the  State  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled,  do 

•earnestly  entreat  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  secure  for  'the 
blind  improved  means  of  education,  by  an  endowment  that  shall   per- 

:,manent,ly  provide  embossed  books  and  apparatus  for  their   instruction. 

|And  we  urge  this  for  the  following  considerations  : 

\  1st,  Embossed  books  and  tangible  apparatus,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
iiportance  in  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  but  as  there  is  too  limited  a  de- 
mand to  make  their  production  remunerative  to  private  enterprise, 
appeals  have  necessarily  been  made  to  the  charitable  for  their  manufac- 
jture,  with  but  fitful  returns  obtained  by  much  labor  and  expense.  There 
jis  needed  aregular  income,  no  part  of  which  to  be  expended  in  building, 
!:that  shall  permit  of  continuous  work  in  this  manufacture.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  if  text-books  can  be  supplied  similar  to  those  used  in  ordinary 
schools,  blind  children  may  often  be  educated  with  the  seeing  at  their 
inomest 

;  2d,  In  other  systems  of  education— notably  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— ma- 
terial aid  has  been  given  by  Congress,  and  w^e  are  convinced  that  in  no 
|,other  way  can  Congress  more  efficiently  aid  the  blind  of  the  entire  coun- 
|try,  than  by  assisting  in  the  production  of  such  books  and  apparatus. 
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3d,  That  inasmuch  as  the  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind," 
located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  an  Institution  chartered  by  that  State,  and 
has  received  for  several  years  annual  appropriations  from  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in 
those  States,  which  have  been  expended  in  the  production  of  several 
thousand  volumes  in  raised  letters,  unsurpassed  in  mechanical  execution; 
and  as  said  Institution  is  fully  prepared  with  all  the  type  and  machinery 
needed  for  supplj'ing  all  the  blind,  and  is  under  the  gratuitous  manage- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Trustees  every  way  worthy  of  their  trust,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  endowment  of  this  Institution  by  Congress  would 
secure  the  most  beneficial  results  to  all  the  blind  of  the  country. 

II.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  Superinten- 
dents of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  of  the  New  York  City  Institution,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  of  the  Mar^dand  Institution  and  of  the 
Georgia  Institution,  be  appointed  to  embod}'  the  above  suggestions  in  a 
Bill,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  its  adoption,  and  to  perfect  and 
carry  out  the  details  necessary  to  secure  its  passage. 

The  Resolutions  were  fiuallj^  adopted,  after  brief  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Bacon,  Noyes  and  CLapin,  on  what  Congress  had  done 
for  other  benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  by  appropriat- 
ing public  lands  for  their  benefit.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  of  Phila- 
deli^hia,  stated  that  he  had  spoken  to  Hon.  J.  Gr.  Blaine  upon 
the  subject,  who  had  expressed  himself  favorable  to  such  a 
measure. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Association  directed  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  report  to-morrow 
upon  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association, 

The  President  appointed  on  this  committee,  Messrs.  Anagnos, 
Morrison  and  Smead. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  offered  a  resolution  which  was  finally  adopt- 
ed ;  That  a  committee  of  three  blind  persons,  who  have  taught 
music  both  to  seeing  and  sightless  pupils,  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  subjects  relating  to  music 
and  musical  notation,  to  whom  all  such  subjects  coming  before 
the  Association  shall  be  referred,  and  upon  which  they  shall 
report  like  other  committees. 

MORNING  SESSION. 


Thursday,  August  17th,  1876. 

The  Association  met  at  9.30   A.  M.     The  President  in  the    ' 
chair. 

The  President  announced  that  Dr.  Philleppe  da  Motta,  Bra- 
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zilian  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present,  who  was  in- 
vited to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  C.  F.  Richardson,  for  several  years  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  C  Mahoney, 
for  several  years  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  ]!!Tew  York  Institu- 
tion, and  who  invented  a  system  of  music  for  the  Blind,  were 
added  to  the  list  of  delegates. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Buckle,  of 
England,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  Convention. 

A  letter  of  invitation  from  the  officers  of  the  "  Academy  of 
!N"atural  Sciences,"  of  Philadelphia,  was  read  and  accepted  with 
thanks. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  moved  a  reconsideration  of  his  resolution, 
appointing  a  committee  on  music  and  musical  notation,  adopted 
last  night,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  offered  in 
lieu  of  his  former  resolution  the  three  following  resolutions: — 

I.  Resolved:  That  Messrs.  Babcock,  Eeeves  and  Barrington  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Music  and  Musical  Notation  for 
the  Blind,  to  whom  all  subjects  coming  before  the  Association  relating  to 
these  things  shall  be  referred,  and  upon  which  they  shall  report  as  other 
committees. 

II.  Resolved:  That  Messrs.  Chapiu,  Morrison,  Anagnos,  Patten  and 
Hall  be  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  all  subjects  relating  to  Manu- 
factures and  Emploj'ments,  to  whom  all  resolutions,  papers,  &c.,  relating 
to  these  subjects  coming  before  the  Association  shall  be  referred,  and 
u;)on  which  they  shall  report  as  other  committees. 

III.  Resolved:  That  the  Committee  on  Music  and  Musical  Notation, 
and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  and  Employments  be  requested  to 
open  correspondence  as  far  as  possible  with  any  persons  engaged  in  these 
undertakings,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  reported,  as  the  order  of 
business  for  the  morning,  an  address  upon  the  "  Friedlander 
Union,"  discussion  upon  the  use  of  the  Type  Writer  by  the 
Blind,  and  discussion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  congre- 
gate and  cottage  systems  of  conducting  Institutions. 

Mr.  Myers,  of  the  "  Friedlander  Union,"  one  of  the  earliest 
graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  made  a  few  remarks, 
introducing  Mr.  Graves,  who  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  union.  Mr.  Graves,  who  has  just 
entered  his  "  senior  year,"  in  the  scientific  course  of  the 
"University  of  Pennsylvania,"  said: 
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"  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  There  are  many  bene- 
ficial and  mutual  aid  societies,  but  none  especially  designed  for 
the  blind.  We  find  that  in  no  case  do  the  blind  receive  any 
benefit  from  them,  although  much  has  been  done  for  the  blind  in 
the  way  of  education,  yet  such  a  bond  of  union  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  their  moral  and  social  welfare,  is  wanting.  In  1868  a 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  literary  or  music  departmentt* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  organized  a  society.  They 
were  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  blind  mechanics,  and  upon  this 
basis  the  Association  failed. 

"In  1870  a  Mutual  Aid  and  Beneficial  Association  was  orga- 
nized under  the  auspices  of  the  Friedlander  Lyceum,  one  of 
the  literary  societies  of  this  Institution. 

"It  remained  connected  with  the  society  iin<-il  November, 
1872,  when  it  became  an  independent  organization,  bearing  the 
name  of  '  Friedlander  Union,'  in  honor  of  Julius  R.  Friedlan- 
der, the  first  principal  of  this  Institution,  whose  memory  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind.  The  number  of  members 
at  present  is  sixty. 

"Our  object  is  to  assist  each  other  in  procuring  positions  and 
a  livelihood.  Any  blind  person  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over, 
can  become  a  member,  and  any  seeing  person  a  contributing 
member.     Meetings  are  held  annually. 

"Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are  not  in 
good  circumstances  financially,  and  when  they  leave  our  insti- 
tutions have  little  or  no  capital.  This  society  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  positions  to  some,  which  they  were  fully 
able  to  fill. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Institution  gives  to  its  graduates  an  out- 
fit, to  assist  in  starting  a  business. 

"Gentlemen,  you  can  help  us  by  advocating  our  cause  in  the 
several  Institutions.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity 
of  such  an  organization,  and  we  ask  your  sympathies  with  our 
object,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions. 

"The  principal  and  officers  of  the  Peimsylvania  Institution 
have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  our  ettbrts,  and  I  feel  that  you 
fully  understand  our  objects  and  plans,  and  that  you  will  intro- 
duce similar  Unions  among  the  alumni  of  your  own  Institu- 
tions." 
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The  President :  "  There  is  a  similar  society  iii  Paris.  Its 
chief  object  is  to  procure  situations  for  the  graduate  blind. 
Persons  of  station  and  wealth  are  interested  in  it,  and  they 
have  been  successful  in  many  instances  in  securing  musical 
positions,  especially  as  church  organists,  music  teachers  and 
tuners. 

"I  hope  that  we  may  have  Institutions  of  that  kind  in  this 
country.  Such  a  society  might  be  established  in  every  State, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institutions,  but  having  outside 
members,  seeing  as  well  as  blind,  its  great  work  being  to  get 
positions  for  graduates  in  their  proper  work,  whether  literary, 
musical,  or  handicraft.  There  are  some  blind  children  in 
families  whose  parents  refuse  to  part  with,  and  I  have  been 
able  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  provide  intelligent  blind  teachers, 
and  suggest  the  fact  for  the  consideration  of  others." 

The  Association,  on  motion,  requested  Dr.  da  Motta  to  make 
a  statement  on  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Brazil,  who  spoke 
as  follows : — 

ADDRESS. 

B}j  Dr.  Phiillppe  da  Motta,  Brazilian  Commissioner  for  Education. 

Mr.  President :  We  have  a  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  millons,  there  are  about  thirteen  thousand  blind.  We 
have  only  one  Institution  for  the  blind,  the  establishment  located  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  containing  thirty-five  pupils  consisting  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  largely  attended,  because  the  wealthy  people  do  not  want  their 
children  away  from  home.  They  consider  them  as  unfortunate,  and  they 
do  not  wish  to  part  with  them,  as  a  general  rule.  The  poor  people  are 
also  unwilling  to  send  them  away;  so  that  the  good  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  blind  is  limited  in  its  num- 
ber of  pupils. 

The  idea  of  the  foundation  of  an  Institution  for  the  blind  is  owing  to 
Jose  Aloes  de  Azeraedo,  a  Brazilian  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth, 
and  went  over  to  France  in  order  to  be  educated  at  the  Paris  Institution. 
On  his  arrival  at  Brazil,  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  he  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  impart  to  his  fellow-blind  the  education  he  had  received,  and  to 
establish  an  Institution  where  the  blind  could  be  educated.  Happily  for 
him  and  the  object,  he  took  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a  blind  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor's  physician.  Dr.  Jos6  Francisco  Sigand.  The 
doctor  being  surprised  with  the  progress  of  his  daughter,  presented  the 
young  teacher  to  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty,  ever  solicitous  for  the  good 
■of  his  people,  encouraged  and  gave  his  protection  to  the  idea  of  founding 
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the  first  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor, 
V^iscount  du  Bonnie  Petiro,  obtained  of  the  General  Legislature  the  ne- 
researy  funds  to  estpblish  the  Institution, which  Avas  effectually  founded  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1854,  the  first  director  being  Jot6  Francisco  Sig- 
and.  The  young  Azeraedo  died  but  two  months  before  the  reali- 
zation of  his  desires.  Dr.  Sigand  made  good  progress  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  towards  so  beneficent  an  establishment ;  but  he 
died  in  1856  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Claudis  Luiz  de  Costa,  to  whom 
the  Institution  owes  the  progress  it  has  actually  attained. 

The  course  of  studies  comprises  the  following  subjects  :  The  primary 
branches  ;  instruction  in  French,  English,  mathematics,  natural  science, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  geogrnphy,  general  history,  history  of 
Brazil  and  needle-work  for  the  girls. 

Besides  that,  there  are  offices  for  printing  and  book-binding,  shops  for 
shoe-making  and  the  manufacture  of  fire-crackers.  All  the  books  used 
in  the  Institution  are  printed  and  bound  by  the  pupils.  The  children  of 
both  sexes  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen  years  and  they  can  be 
kept  until  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Some  have  arrived  at  that  age,  hav- 
ing gone  through  tlie  course  of  studies,  and  some  are  living  by  them- 
selves, and  some  are  teachers  and  officers  living  in  the  Institution. 
Some  of  them  moke  their  living  by  teaching  and  tuning  pianos.  The 
Brazilian  blind  show  a  great  tendency  for  musical  composition.  There  is 
a  very  good  band  of  music  in  the  Institution.  There  are  some  fine  musical 
compositions  by  the  pupils.  The  sum  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment  is  about  824,000.  Besides  that  the  Institution  pos.ses.ses  a 
capital  fund  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  The  President,  Dr.  Benjamin  De  Mag- 
althaes,  has  fitted  up  many  improvements  in  the  Institution,  and  a  fine 
large  building  is  being  erected. 

In  the  educational  department  of  Brazil  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  exhibits  from  the  Institution,  together  with 
the  apparatus  used  in  teaching,  which  is  by  the  system  of  Braidellish  and 
Fouealt. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  "Mr.  President,  I  move  a  vote  of  tlumks  to 
l>r.  da  Motta  for  his  interesting  statement. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Institution  of  Brazil,  under  the 
patronage  of  such  a  distinguished  ruler  as  his  majesty,  Dom 
Pedro,  who  has  manifested  not  only  his  desire,  but  lias  made 
great  efforts  to  gather  information  concerning  the  education  of 
the  l»lind,and  to  find  all  the  means  for  their  improvement,  will 
be  successful. 

I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  his  majesty  in  our  establish- 
ment, at  Boston,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  visitor  wl\o 
went  to  work  so  thoroughly  to  get  at  tlie  root  of  the  matter 
of  the  education  for  the  blind,  as  his  majesty,  Dom  Pedro.     He 
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went  through  all  our  classes,  heard  recitations,  and  asked 
questions  himself.  He  visited  the  music  rooms,  listened  to  the 
band  and  pianos,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  all  that  he 
witnessed.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  our  Institution,  and  requested  me  to  furnish  him 
with  any  kind  of  information  that  would  be  of  use  to  the 
blind  in  his  country. 

"  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  the  interest  shown 
by  such  a  distinguished  ruler  as  the  Emperor  of  Brazil." 

Mr.  Babcock,  of  ]S"ew  York  :  "  I  coincide  with  the  remarks 
just  made.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  manifested  the  same  in- 
terest in  visiting  our  Institution.  He  expressed  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  give  every  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion and  education  of  the  blind." 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimousl3\ 

!N".  B.  Kneass,  Jr. :  "  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  re- 
marks respecting  my  labors  since  1861.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  printing  for  the  blind  and  improving  apparatus- 
for  their  use.  I  have  been  spreading  knowledge  among  them 
by  my  magazine  for  the  last  ten  years.  For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  been  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  musical  nota- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  in  the  publication  of  some  music  in  a 
system  not  originated  by  myself.  I  do  not  claim  the  lilerary 
form  of  notation.  It  was  practiced  before  my  day  in  our  nota- 
tions everywhere.  Teachers  used  the  system  when  instructing 
the  blind,  but  I  merely  put  the  words  on  paper.  Now,  that 
as  a  system  is  very  simple,  and  it  needs  no  special  instruction. 
The  blind  can  all  read  it.  It  is  adapted  for  print  or  manu- 
script. 

"  Any  system  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  I  prefer  the 
blind  system,  and  by  means  of  recent  discoveries  on  notation,, 
particularly  one  by  a  teacher  in  this  Institution,  that  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage,  and  is  used  in  manuscript.  When 
that  apparatus  is  fully  developed,  music  can  be  printed  as  fast 
almost  as  persons  will  read  it  for  the  blind. 

"For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  employed  night  and 
day  in  experimenting  and  developing  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
best  apparatus  for  printing  staff-music,  and  while  I  have  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  and  am  able  to  print 
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any  music  in  staft-notation,  I  do  not  consider  it  perfect  as  yet. 
I  have  had  all  the  type  cast  under  my  immediate  supervision, 
and  employed  the  skill  of  very  competent  workmen  and  liter- 
ary persons,  involving  much  expense. 

"I  have  my  press  in  operation  with  '  Marcx'  Universal  School 
of  Music,'  which  I  am  printing  for  the  'National  Association,' 
and  the  'American  Printing  House.' '" 

The  Secretary :  "  I  am  sure  we  are  all  deeply  pleased  at  such 
evidence  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kneass.  He  deserves 
credit  for  all  he  has  done.'" 

The  President :  •' '  The  National  Association  '  (now  united 
with  the  American  Printing-House)  had  one  work  to  print  of 
great  interest  to  teachers  and  learners.  Mr.  Wood,  a  good 
authority-  in  musical  matters,  considered  that  '  Marcx's  Uni- 
versal School  of  Music '  could  be  abridged  to  two  volumes,  and 
would  be  the  most  important  musical  work  we  could  print ; 
accordingly,  the  funds  remaining  in  the  National  Association 
were  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Kneass  was  em- 
ployed to  print  it.  Now,  what  is  of  special  interest  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  printed  in  the  characters  of  music  universally  used 
by  seeing  persons.  Mr.  Kneass,  with  great  perseverance,  and 
under  great  diificnlties,  has  accomplished  this  part  of  the  work 
with  much  credit  to  himself." 

The  Secretary :  "  I  have  only  words  of  commendation  for 
Marcx's  system  of  music.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able books  printed  for  the  blind." 

Mr.  Smead,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  on  the  use  of  the  type-writer  in  the  Ohio 
Institution,  as  follows:  "  We  are  using  in  our  Institution  three 
of  the  type-writers.  The  simple  principle  is, — the  types  are 
operated  by  keys  as  on  the  piano.  The  operation  is  simple,  but 
the  construction  is  complicated.  The  practicability  of  its  use 
for  the  blind  is  demonstrated  by  the  use  we  have  made  of  it. 
Our  girls  use  it  most.  Previously,  pencil-writing  became  so 
irksome  to  some  pupils  that  they  required  seeing  persons  to 
write  for  them,  now  they  can  go  to  the  type-writer  and  write 
for  themselves, 

"The  blind  write  for  each  other.  A  blind  amanuensis  would 
be  a  practicjil  thing  with  the  type-writer.     The  difficulties  in 
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the  way  of  the  practical  use  of  the  machine  are  the  accidenta 
that  may  occur.  The  usual  price  is  $125.  The  agent  offers 
them  for  less.  It  is  a  success  as  far  as  our  use  goes.  I  read 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith  for  him,  which  was  written  witli  the 
type-writer.  It  is  perfectly  legible  and  in  Roman  capitals.  As 
to  rapidity,  that  depends  upon  skill  and  practice. 

•'  A  blind  man,  an  Editor,  who  commenced  over  a  year  ago 
to  operate  a  machine,  last  year  went  to  Washington  as  corres- 
pondent of  his  paper,  and  wrote  the  letters  on  this  machine. 
I  understand  he  wa^ote  faster  than  a  seeing  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  or  about  sixty-five  words  a  minute.  I  found  after 
practicing  a  week  I  could  write  as  fast  as  with  a  pen.  There 
is  an  advantage  also  for  any  one  having  use  for  manifold 
paper,  you  can  make  several  copies  at  once.  With  ordinary 
writing-paper  you  can  make  two  copies  very  plainly." 

Mr.  0.  Patten :  "  The  manufecturers  of  the  type-writer 
(Remington  &  Sons),  informed  me  that  they  can  make  an  in- 
strument to  write  with  the  pin-type," 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  2|  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Thursday,  August  17th,  187o. 

The  Association  met  at  2.30.  The  Executive  Committee  re- 
ported the  order  of  business  to  be  a  discussion  upon  methods 
of  teaching  and  text-books  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Churchman  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  on 
Text -books,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  inter- 
change opinions  on  the  text-bookf<  that  ought  immediately  be  printed  in 
raised  letters. 

W.  H.  Churchman  :  "■  The  subject  of  books  for  the  blind  has 
always  been  one  of  ditficulty,  arising  from  the  Superintendents 
not  co-operating  upon  any  particular  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  in  the  text-books.  For  example,  take  algebra,  a  suitable 
text-book,  on  which  is  one  of  the  urgent  needs  at  this  time. 
Now  this  text-book  has  got  to  be  either  written  especially  for 
the  purpose  by  some  one  competent  to  write  it,  or  else,  to  ac- 
commodate  the   views    of  the    various    superintendents    and 
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authors,  it  must  be  compiled  by  a  selection  trom  books  already 
written.  You  may  go  to  Mr.  Bacon  and  ask  him  which  of  all 
the  algebras  he  would  prefer  to  have  in  raised  print :  he  will 
probably  say  Legendre,  and  going  from  A  to  B  he  will  say 
Davies',  and  going  to  Mr.  Chapin,  he  will  say  Day's." 

Mr,  Churchman  proceeded  in  an  able  manner  to  discuss  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching,  and 
of  text-books,  favoring  the  plan  of  a  geometry  published  by 
the  Virginia  Institution,  commending  also  the  plan  of  an 
arithmetic  printed  by  the  American  Printing-House,  giving 
many  examples,  and  few  or  no  principles.  As  for  grammar, 
he  thought  we  could  not  find  any  two  gentlemen  to  agree  on 
one  book ;  "  the  text-book  is  not  written  that  comes  near  tell- 
ing the  truth  in  regard  to  the  English  language." 

Returning  to  arithmetic,  he  explained  his  methods  of  in- 
structing his  early  pupils, — Mr.  Campbell,  (now  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  College,  England,)  and  Mr.  Lane,  (Superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana  Institution),  whom  he  regarded  as  his  best 
educated  pupils  under  the  inductive  system  used  by  him. 

So  in  algebra — he  thought  the  proper  way  of  constructing 
that  book  is  to  make  it  a  progressive  course  of  problems,  let- 
ting each  problem  suggest  additional  principles  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  former  ;  the  pupil  then  can  begin  to  go  on  by 
himself 

Mr.  Otis  Patten  commended  the  •'  intellectual  algebra  "  by 
D.  B.  Tower,  with  some  modification. 

Mr.  Bacon,  an  excellent  authority  in  teaching  mathematics, 
stated  that  he  taught  orally,  seldom  referring  to  text-books. 

Mr.  \V.  1).  AVilliams  favored  a  text-book  on  algebra,  allow- 
ing the  necessary  definitions  belonging  to  mathematics. 

Mr.  Churchman  referred  favorably  to  an  algebra  written  by 
General  Harney  many  years  ago,  well  calculated  to  lead  the 
pupil  in  the  right  direction  of  thought,  and  added  :  "•  I  would 
rather  take  that  book  as  it  stands,  and  another  by  Mr.  Green, 
and  make  a  compilation  of  the  two,  than  any  other.  The 
'  Green  '  book  has  more  explanations,  while  (leneral  Harney's 
IB  almost  wholly  without." 

The  President :  ''  With  great  respect  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken— who  are  known   to    me   as  accomplished  mathe- 
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maticians,  the  Chair  would  suggest  that  when  the  committee 
shall  be  appointed,  their  practical  experience  will  be  of  great 
weight  in  that  committee,  when  the  decision  as  to  the  author, 
or  the  plan  of  the  work,  will  have  to  be  made." 

Mr.  Babcock :  "  The  algebra  used  in  our  school  is  '  Davies.' ' 
It  serves  as  a  guide  in  teaching  the  principles.  We  should 
take  some  book  that  is  well-known,  and  perhaps  '  Davies' '  is 
as  widely  used  as  any  other.'" 

Mrs.  Little  :  "  As  for  the  matter  of  text-books,  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be  cheap  enough,  so  that  each  pupil  could 
have  one  for  each  branch.  I  prefer  oral  teaching  from  the 
principles,  b}^  an  experienced  teacher.  In  advanced  classes,  I 
prefer  to  use  no  text-book,  except  a  written  one,  I  have  pre- 
pared myself. 

"  With  reference  to  geometry-, — after  we  have  finished 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  reading,  geometry  is 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial  study  for  blind  scholars.  I  would 
rather  have  them  learn  geometry  than  any  other  of  the  ad- 
vanced studies.  The  reason  Avhy  it  is  so  excellent  a  study  is 
because  it  teaches  them  a  conception  of  outside  objects  ;  they 
-can  more  easily  get  a  correct  conception  of  physical  objects 
from  a  description  after  studying  geometry. 

"  Long  before  they  are  ready  for  solid  geometry,  they  are 
ready  to  work  everything  without  figures,  and  so  have  no  difli- 
€ulty  with  solid  or  spherical  geometry." 

Mr.  S.  Bacon :  "  Those  are  my  sentiments ;  I  heartily  endorse 
them." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon  :  "  Each  teacher  will  have  his  favorite 
book,  but  the  text-book  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  is  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  for  reference,  reviews  and  examinations. 
Blind  pupils  who  expect  to  teach  seeing  children,  need  a  text- 
book in  raised  letters,  as  a  guide  for  themselves.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  text-book  that  shall  correspond  with  some 
book  for  the  seeing ;  yet  I  think  a  true  teacher  will  absorb  all 
text-books  and  teach  general  principles,  using  the  book  only  as 
a  thread  upon  which  to  string  the  pearls  of  thought.  I  can 
understand  that  we  much  need  text-books  for  the  blind  teach- 
ers.    They  need  a  book  for  reference." 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos :  "  I  have  a  dislike  to  text-books.     Most  of 
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were  very  few  text-books,  and  I  think  that  success  was  one  of 
the  results  of  early  instruction.  The  text-book  is  an  excellent 
thing  when  properly  used.  My  predecessor  said,  in  reference 
to  text-books,  they  are  very  good  when  they  are  used  as  sticks 
to  walk  witli ;  they  are  a  miserable  thing  when  they  are  used 
as  crutches  to  be  depended  on  entirely.  \\'e  should  print  books 
of  reference,  of  history,  biography  and  science."" 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman:  "There  should  be  an  algebra,  an 
arithmetic  and  a  geometry,  others  printed  should  be  books  of 
reference,  and  of  general  reading.  I  believe  in  oral  teaching 
almost  exclusively  ;  so  far  as  actual  instruction  is  concerned  it 
should  be  by  the  teacher.  I  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  Mrs. 
Little  said  as  to  the  value  of  geometry'  as  one  of  the  means  of 
trainino;  the  blind.  The  more  I  am  eno^ao-ed  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind,  the  more  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
training  that  she  laid  down  :  with  regard  to  the  value  of  geome- 
try, it  is,  of  course,  a  tine  and  valuable  methodizer  of  thought, 
but  it  has  also  practicable  advantages. 

"  Blind  persons  depend  for  the  largest  portion  of  their  know- 
ledge of  outside  things  upon  the  descriptions  of  others,  and 
their  objective  is  small  in  the  nature  of  the  case  in  their  direct 
contact  of  the  objects  with  the  senses. 

"  We  all  know  how  limited  the  horizon  of  the  blind  person 
is ;  he  has  no  greater  radius  than  the  length  of  his  arm.  You 
set  him  to  explain  mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  you  will  make  bad  work.  He  gets  his  ele- 
mentary notions  from  direct  contact,  and  direct  access  to  the 
objects  through  the  textual  sense,  but  for  the  great  portion  of 
his  knowledge  he  must  depend  on  description  or  reading.  We 
see,  then,  in  order  to  extend  these  descriptions,  the  concejitive 
power  is  called  largely  into  play.  The  more  that  powder  is 
cultivated  the  better  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  understand.  The 
blind  person  is  enabled,  by  the  slightest  hint,  to  infer  a  great 
deal  with  regard  to  external  objects,  which  is  a  very  interesting 
field  for  thought  and  investigation.  As  to  the  proper  method 
of  getting  at  the  mind  that  labors  under  difficulty  arising  from 
being  cut  off  from  the  external  world,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  power,  through  the  means  hinted  at,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  asrents." 
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Mr.  N.  B.  Kiieass,  Jr. :  "A  word  in  favor  of  text-books. 
Wh}^  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  and  so  small  a  percentage  of 
good  readers  ?  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  good  text- 
books. If  the  blind  were  required  to  read  more  we  would 
have  better  readers.  When  you  compare  the  blind  with  the 
seeing,  you  at  once  perceive  the  fact  that  the  seeing  have  read- 
ing matter  to  practice  upon.  The  blind  are  bad  spellers.  They 
do  not  have  the  chance  to  practice  spelling,  and  if  they  were 
obliged  to  study  their  lessons  by  this  method  we  would  have 
better  readers  and  spellers. 

"  Knowledge  acquired  by  individual  personal  application  is 
more  lasting  than  that  which  has  to  be  stated  by  others.  When 
I  published  a  grammar  and  came  to  read  it,  I  understood  many 
points  much  better  than  before." 

Mr.  S.  Babcock :  "  One  word  upon  the  subject  of  geometry. 
Perhaps  the  plan  we  have  in  the  Ils^ew  York  Institution  may  be 
of  interest  to  some.  The  way  we  do  in  teaching  geometry  is 
this,  a  seeing  person  draws  the  diagram  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
then  we  take  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  we  want  and  placing 
the  diagram  over  them,  prick  through  the  whole  at  once.  This 
gives  a  diagram  that  can  be  used  by  each  scholar.  Then  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  scholars  geometry  successfully, 
without  any  text-books." 

Mr.  Otis  Patten :  "  I  would  furnish  a  text-book  to  every 
scholar  in  the  class,  if  I  could  obtain  one  to  suit  me.  I  am  op- 
posed to  oral  teaching,  but  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  it, 
because  it  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  We  have 
a  geography  from  Paris,  and  a  physical  geography  from 
Louisville,  and  the  pupils  study  these  books,  and  when  they 
recite,  the  teacher  instead  of  going  over  the  lesson  three  or  four 
times,  has  time  to  give  full  instruction  to  the  class.  So  also 
in  mental  arithmetic ;  my  pupils  have  learned  three  times  as 
fast  since  they  have  had  books  to  study  from,  out  of  class. 
I  believe  in  having  text-books  for  every  member  of  the  class 
in  every  branch,  it  gives  them  studious  habits." 

The  President,  Mr.  Ohapin,  said:  "Presuming  all  who  de- 
sired to  speak  have  done  so,  I  will  trespass  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  time  of  the  Convention.  I  feel  obliged  to  dift'er  from 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  views  and  statements  are  entitled 
to  great  consideration  and  respect. 
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"  The  subject-matter  proposed  was  methods  of  teaching  and 
text-books.  The  discussion  has  been  confined  very  much  to 
the  subject  of  two  or  three  branches  of  mathematics — to 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry-,  and  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions seemed  to  favor  text-books  on  these  subjects  at  least,  and 
largely  commended  oral  teaching. 

"  I  have  always  favored  oral  teaching  ;  and  know  the  force 
and  value  of  the  living  voice  in  explaining  and  illustrating, 
and  its  magnetic  influence  in  winning  the  attention  of  pupils. 

"  ^Nevertheless,  the  great  value  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  cannot  be  ignored.  Seeing  children  are  almost  uni- 
versally taught  through  their  agency.  They  are  labor-saving 
machines  to  both  teacher  and  scholar.  If  they  can  to  some 
extent  be  procured  for  the  sightless  scholar,  why  should  he  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  an  adaptation  to  his  condition. 

"  In  oral  teaching,  the  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
lesson  to  the  class  once  or  twice,  to  be  recited  on  the  next  or 
following  day.  There  may  be  six  or  eight  subjects  thus  to  be 
remembered.  This  is  certainly  a  severe  tax  upon  the  memory, 
which,  if  there  was  a  book  to  refer  to,  would  be  greatly  relieved. 
This  great  strain  upon  the  mental  powers,  combined  often  with 
a  feeble  physical  condition,  certainly  endangers  the  health. 

"  The  absence  of  text-books  for  reference  compels  the  pupils, 
out  of  school-hours,  to  labor  one  with  another  to  fix  on  the 
mind  wliat  has  been  read  to  them  by  the  teacher.  In  this 
pains-taking  way  they  are  obliged  to  labor  to  aid  their  memo- 
ries for  the  coming  recitation.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  they  may 
have  books  as  the  seeing  have,  that  they  can  look  over  with 
their  fingers  and  thus  gain  the  salient  points  of  the  lessons  in 
their  own  silent  hours.  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  teacher 
should  learn,  is  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the  pupil.  I  propose 
now,  instead  of  discussing  the  peculiar  merits  of  different 
books,  to  speak  of  sucli  text-books  as,  in  my  opinion,  we  most 
need.  I  would  have  a  grammar^  defining  the  rules  and  defi- 
nitions as  given  substantially  in  nearly  all  grammars  adopted 
in  general  use  in  our  best  academies.  I  recommend,  perhaps 
beyond  anything  else,  a  physiology.  We  are  without  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  A  human  skeleton  is  an  important  illustra- 
tion, which  we  find  very  useful  in  our  classes  of  physiology. 
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The  blind  can  have  no  correct  idea  of  this  part  of  the  human 
form  without  one. 

"  I  would  then  have  a  well-prepared  book  on  geolo_^y.  Such 
a  work  as  Hitchcock's,  for  example,  though  much  abridged. 

"  To  these  we  should  add  a  volume  on  chemistry^  elementary 
yet  comprehensive  and  practical.  Algebra  and  geometry^  of 
course,  a  volume  of  each.  We  have  received  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  from  Mr,  Churchman  and  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  others,  in  this  discussion.  I  know  the  great  merits  of  both 
gentlemen  as  experts  in  mathematics.  Their  aid  will  be  very 
valuable  in  the  selection  or  compilation  of  any  works  on  these 
subjects.  I  would  name  also  natural  history  and  astronomy  as 
proper  selections.  The  last  subject  has  always  been  extremely 
interesting  to  the  intelligent  blind.  They  may  not  behold  the 
splendors  of  the  starry  firmament,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  nor  the  transit  of  Yenus ;  yet  they  can  understand  the 
laws  of  Kepler  and  of  IS^ewton,  of  universal  gravitation  and 
all  that  belongs  to  the  theory  of  this  sublime  science.  And 
why  should  they  not  have  the  aid  of  a  text-book  for  its  study 
and  for  a  ready  reference  in  the  future? 

"  This  Institution  has  furnished  four  of  its  graduates  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Three  have  graduated  there 
with  a  high  standing.  The  fourth  will  graduate  this  year, 
distinguished  in  his  classes.  They  have  all  depended  entirely 
upon  seeing  readers.  They  have  had  no  text-books,  it  is  true, 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  their  course  of  studies  by  their 
own  mental  force  and  perseverance,  notwithstanding  their  blind- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  they  labor." 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  subject  to  your  generous 
consideration,  and  ofier  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved :  That  a  committee  of  five  Superintendents  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  recommend  proper  subjects  to  the  "American  Printino- 
House,"  to  print  text-books  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  Grammar, 
Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Natural  Historv' 
Geometry,  Algebra  and  Astronomy;  and  each  of  these  subjects  shall  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume. 

(The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously.) 

Dr.  Mac  Workman :  "  I  am  instructed  by  our  Board  to  invite 
this  Association  to  meet  at  our  Institution  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis." 
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Mr.  (t,  L.  Sraead :  "  I  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Association 
to  meet  in  Columbus  at  the  Ohio  Institution." 

Rev.  Dr.  Leftwich,  of  St.  Louis:  "I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
present the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  AVe  desire  very  much  to  be  associated  with  you  in 
this  work.  We  have  come  to  the  East,  the  place  of  light,  and 
we  have  received  that  light.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  there  are  some  questions  in  which  we  are  greatly  interested, 
and  our  Institutions  in  the  "West  are  comparatively  young. 
We  are  just  beginning  a  career  of  development.  We  desire 
very  much  to  be  brought  into  the  nearest  relationship  of  all 
the  Institutions  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  counsel.  I  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
this  Association  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  beyond  the  'Father  of  Waters.'" 

Dr.  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin :  "  I  should  scarcely  dare  to 
return  to  Wisconsin  without  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
'Badger  State.'  Although  we  are  in  process  of  building,  our 
latch-string  will  be  out  as  soon  as  our  door  is  done." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  of 
iN'ebraska,  also  presented  invitations  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon  :  "  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election 
of  officers.  The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was  decided 
to  vote  by  ballot,  the  election  resulting  as  follows : 

W.  H.  Churchman,  President. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Lord,  )  tt-     r>     -j    ^ 
G.  L.  Smead,  )  y^ce-Presidents. 

W.  B.  Wait,  Corresjjonding  Secretaiy. 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  J.  Mac  Workman,  Treasurer. 

W.  B.  Wait,  ] 

F.  D.  Morrison,  | 

AV.  D.  W^illiams,        \  Executive  Committee. 

M.  Anagnos, 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Little, 

Mr.  Churchman,  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject, 
reported  a  Resolution^  expressing  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  the  Managers  and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Institution,  for  the  constant  and  generous  forethought  mani- 
fested in  supplying  every  want  of  the  Association ;  for  the 
graceful  hospitalities  tendered,  and  for  innumerable  courtesies 
that  made  the  session  universally  pleasant;  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  newly  elected  Treasurer  was  directed  to  collect  three 
dollars  from  each  Institution  represented,  as  a  printing  and 
expense  fund. 

Adjourned  until  7|  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

August  17th,  1876. 

The  Association  met  at  7J  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mv.  Churchman  in 
the  chair. 

The  Association  voted  that  Messrs.  Chapin,  Larkin,  and 
Iluntoon  be  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  It  was  directed,  also, 
that  the  usual  number  be  sent  to  the  Institutions  represented^ 
and  the  remainder  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding- 
secretary  for  distribution  to  foreign  Institutions,  Public  Libra- 
ries of  the  State,  &c.,  and  the  cost  of  publication  be  assessed 
equally  among  the  Institutions. 

Mr.  Anagnos  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  on  the 
time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  session  of  the  Association, 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  time  to  be  the  three  days 
beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1878,  and  the 
place  to  be  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  informed  the  Association  that  the  infor- 
mal committee  that  had  been  requested  to  examine  the  essays 
competing  for  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  l^atten  for  the  best  three 
essays  upon  the  Employments  of  the  Blind,  had  examined  the 
essays  submitted  to  them  and  had  adjudged  the  following  to  be 
the  best  in  the  order  named:  No.  1,  Miss  Posa  Carey,  Clare- 
mont,  Jefferson  county,  JST.  Y. ;  No.  2,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson, 
teacher  in  the  West  Virginia  Institution  at  Romney  ;  No.  3, 
Ambrose  M,  Shotwell,  Concord,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  continued, — the  fact  that  these  papers  repre- 
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sent  the  mind  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  its  presentation  is 
of  great  value  to  us.  The  writers  are  graduates  of  existing 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  They  were  offered 
prizes  to  write  papers  on  employment  and  the  self-maintenance 
of  the  blind.  Those  papers  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  papers  written  by  the  graduates  of  Eastern  Insti- 
tutions, wrote  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  kind  of  industrial 
home  for  the  blind.  They  would  like  to  have  somebody  find 
work  for  them  and  sell  it  for  them.  That  is,  the  minds  of  the 
graduates  of  this  school  are  moulded  according  to  the  theories 
and  principles  adopted  in  the  establishments  where  they  were 
educated.  The  graduates  of  Western  and  Southwestern  Insti- 
tutions started  with  a  different  idea.  They  go  on  the  principle 
that  each  individual  must  depend  upon  himself.  He  must  have 
training,  he  must  have  the  means  necessary  for  a  full  prepara- 
tion to  go  to  work.  But  out  of  the  large  cities  they  never 
think  of  asking  for  a  home  or  industrial  workshops.  They 
ask  business  training,  they  ask  practical  knowledge  of  all 
the  elements  in  carrying  on  a  business  enterprise.  There  is 
certain!}'  a  great  diversitj^  of  opinion.  Each  one  suggests 
something  in  accordance  with  his  individual  inclinations;  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  a  union  of  purpose  and  a  union  in  advice  as 
to  the  means  of  training  and  educating  the  blind — the  idea  so 
often  repeated  in  these  Conventions  and  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Superintendents. 

In  the  paper  written  by  an  educated  blind  man  the  idea 
is  expressed  that  the  success  of  a  blind  person  depends, 
not  only  upon  his  qualifications  for  business  purposes,  but  upon 
his  manners  and  appearance.  His  way  of  treating  his  custom- 
ers, etc.,  is  repeated,  perhaps,  twenty  times  in  these  papers,  and 
it  is  forcibly,  and  in  some  cases,  strikingly  expressed.  Interest- 
ing and  instructive  essays,  written  by  blind  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  constitute  one  of  the  lasting  monuments 
— one  of  the  truest  and  most  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  They  recommend  various  plans.  One  feels  that  some- 
thing that  is  locally  successful  should  be  applied  to  the  whole 
country.     A  man  who  lives  where  they  raise  tobacco  thinks 
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that  the  blind  girls  might  do  well  in  making  cigars ;  and 
another  thinks  that  they  might  find  employment  in  making 
matches ;  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  men  want 
happy  and  comfortable  homes,  warmed  by  love  and  affection, 
and  enlivened  by  intelligence,  they  ought  to  marry  some  of  the 
female  graduates.     Such  are  the  ideas  of  some  of  these  persons. 

The  committee  recommended  to  Mr.  Patten  that  these 
papers  be  carefuUj^  revised,  and  published  either  in  a  volume 
of  raised  letters  or  in  mixed  signs,  so  as  to  reach  many  blind 
persons. 

The  Committee  selected  from  all  the  papers,  three,  to  receive 
the  three  prizes  named  by  Mr.  Patten.  The  first,  by  Miss 
Rosa  Carey,  will  receive  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars.  The  second, 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  teacher,  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars.  The 
third,  Ambrose  M.  Shot  well,  a  prize  of  ten  dollars.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  handing  them  to  Mr.  Patten,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten :  "  I  feel  very  much  gratified  that  these 
thoughts  have  been  drawn  out,  and  am  much  pleased  in  hear- 
ing from  the  Committee  that  they  are  so  valuable.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  this  Convention  that  Mr.  Huntoon  has  assured  me 
that  the  American  Printing  House  will  print  as  many  as  are 
desirable  in  raised  print." 

Mr.  S.  Babcook :  "  Miss  Carey  was  a  pupil  in  the  l^ew  York 
Institution  for  several  years.  She  was  a  promising  pupil  of 
fine  literary  taste,  and  a  talent  for  poetry.  When  the  Batavia 
school  was  established,  she  continued  her  course  there  for  two 
years  with  great  credit." 
I  Mr.  Anagnos :  "  I  move  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to 
-  Mr.  Patten  for  procuring  these  papers,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  edit  them  preparatory  to  their  publication  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  L.  A.  Hay  ward,  Trustee  of  Batavia  Institution,  IST.  Y. : 
"  I  second  it,  and  would  say  for  myself  and  the  Institutioii  I 
represent,  that  I  recognize  in  ^Ir.  Patten  a  just  and  exact  ap- 
preciation of  the  wants  of  the  blind.  There  never  was  a  truer 
thing  spoken  than  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
in  presenting  this  report  of  that  committee.  This  gentleman, 
who  represents  Mr.  Patten,  represents  one  of  our  Institutions, 
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and  has  struck  the  key-note  that  regulates  so  much  of  our  in- 
terests. It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  little  short  of  inspiration 
that  dictated  the  thought  that  Blind  Institutions  of  the 
country  were  to  be  filled  up  just  as  all  other  Institutions  of  this 
country  are,  that  they  were  to  be  called  up  to  this  standard  of 
emulation  among  themselves,  called  up  to  the  same  standard 
that  we  have  in  our  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  God  bless  the 
man  for  that  happy  thought  that  dictated  this  thing.  Acci- 
dents do  not  happen  in  this  world.  This  thing  was  done 
where  prizes  were  given,  because  these  blind  pupils  deserved 
them;  and  somehow,  it  was  arranged  in  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence, that  two  of  these  prizes  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  who  have  received  more  or  less  of  their  training  in  the 
Is"ew  York  State  Institution,  at  Batavia, — Mr.  Ambrose  Shot- 
well  and  Miss  Rosa  Carey.  Making  all  due  acknowledgment 
for  all  Institutions  represented  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  sets  the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  power  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  that  Institution.  I  claim  no  credit 
for  it,  because  I  am  in  one  sense  an  outsider.  The  credit 
of  managing  it  belongs  to  others;  and  perhaps  it  is  signifi- 
cant too  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  belongs 
to  that  sex  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  do  with  their  might 
what  their  hands  find  to  do;  but  when  fame  comes  to  them  they 
blush  to  find  that  after  all,  their  labors  have  been  crowned  with 
signal  success.  jSIrs.  Lord  has  been  managing  that  thing. 
Woman's  tact  and  genius  is  prevalent  all  over  it,  and  has 
placed  the  approval  of  this  Convention  upon  the  talent  and 
the  trained  power  of  Miss  Rosa  Carey  and  Ambrose  Shotwell." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes:  "  AVe  have  great  reason  to  congratulate 
each  other  in  the  warm  and  friendly  interest  that  has  governed 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

"I  think  one  of  the  prominent  elements  which  has  contri 
buted  to  the  success  of  our  deliberations,  has  been  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  Trustees  of  several  Institutions. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Baltimore,  a  manager  of 
the  Institution  there;  we  should  be  very  glad  to  liear  from  him." 

Mr.  Morrison  :  "  I  only  rise  to  express  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  compliment  which  has  been  intended  by  my  friend  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat.     It  has  been  my  privilege,  on  former 
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occasions,  at  the  meetings  at  Boston  and  Batavia,  to  meet  many 
of  those  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  to-day,  as 
well  as  on  the  present  one.  I  never  have  attended  any  of  these 
conventions,  sir,  without  learning  more  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  and  without  feeling  more  determined,  in  the 
future,  to  more  earnestly  engage  in  the  work.  I  am  only  a 
layman,  sir,  but  my  sympathy  and  most  earnest  desires  are  with 
you  in  this  noble  work.  Tf  there  is  any  one  occupation  above 
another  in  my  estimation,  it  is  that  of  educating  those  around 
us  who  have  a  special  claim  upon  our  sympathies  and  our  prac- 
tical aid.  There  is  no  nobler  work  than  the  education  of  the 
blind  ;  and  I,  therefore,  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  this  Conven- 
tion, upon  the  grand  results  which  you  are  accomplishing  by 
your  mutual  consultations,  by  your  interchange  of  views,  by 
a  comparison  of  what  you  are  and  what  you  most  need. 

"  You  have  done  honor,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  the 
women,  in  selecting  one  of  the  eminent  of  your  profession  to 
occuf)y  a  most  prominent  position.  Woman  always  performs 
any  trust  which  is  committed  to  her. 

"  At  the  Convention  in  Batavia,  two  years  ago,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  invite  this  Association  to  meet  in  Baltimore.  After 
consultation  with  your  Chairman,  Philadelphia  was  selected. 
I  am  sure  we  have  been  very  much  gratified  at  meeting  here ; 
but,  sir,  1880  is  coming.  Four  years  hence,  if  we  survive,  we 
hope  to  have  you  in  Baltimore — in  that  good  old  State,  with  all 
its  grand  associations.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  the  lopping 
off  the  heads  of  trustees  or  superintendents.  We  have  some 
principle  about  that,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  noth- 
ing but  intelligence  and  high  moral  character  will  be  the  quali- 
fications for  either  the  superintendents  or  for  the  trustees,  and 
a  renewal  or  appointment  for  religious  or  political  considera- 
tions will  be  unknown.  (Applause.)  If  I  am  permitted  two 
years  hence  to  attend  your  convention  in  Columbus,  I  will 
press  the  invitation  that  the  meeting  after  will  be  in  Baltimore. 
I  bid  you,  sir,  and  those  associated  with  you,  God-speed  in  this 
noble  work.  You  have  accomplished  much  in  the  past.  I  am 
sure  you  will  accomplish  much  more  in  the  future.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  twenty-seven  Institutions  represented  at  this 
convention — a  larger  number  than  has  ever  met  on  any  occa- 


sion.  I  trust  wlieii  we  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  that  good 
old  State,  we  will  have  the  largest  convention  and  accomplish 
the  largest  results  that  have  been  attained  in  past  history  of 
all  Conventions  of  the  blind.     (A]3plause.) 

"  Since  the  last  Convention,  an  Institution  of  a  difterent  char- 
acter, with  an  industrial  department  more  especially,  has  been 
organized  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution. 
It  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  old  Institution.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  colored  blind  of  Baltimore  in  one  Institu- 
tion under  his  control.  We  receive  into  that  Institution  the 
colored  blind  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  eminently  successful.  That  which  we  wish  you  to  see  is  the 
industrial  training  of  the  blind  where  we  admit  only  adults. 
We  have  established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  also,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  Institutions,  one  into  which  adults  are  received 
separately,  and  in  which  now  there  are  a  number  of  adults  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  different  mechanical  departments, 
from  which  they  receive  an  adequate  support.  These,  sir,  are 
the  three  Institutions  under  one  supervision,  we  desire  you  to 
see  when  you  make  that  official  visit."' 

Mr.  Anagnos :  "  I  move  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
President,  Mr.  Chapin,  for  the  dignified,  impartial  and  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  meetings  of  the 
Associatioo." 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  Chapin :  "  I  am  extremely  thankful,  gentlemen,  for 
the  kindness  of  the  vote  you  have  passed,  and,  in  turn,  it  be- 
comes me  to  sa}'  how  much  I  have  been  instructed  and  inter- 
ested by  your  discussions  and  the  valuable  papers  that  hav& 
been  presented  to  the  Convention.  These  interchanges  of 
views  from  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  topics  on  which  they 
speak  and  write,  are  calculated  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  new 
zeal  in  the  work,  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  thought,  and  bring 
us  nearer  in  harmony  with  the  best  and  most  practical  means 
and  results  in  the  education  and  future  welfare  of  the  blind. 
That  future  to  which  we  have  been  directed,  and  which 
has  been  so  beautil'ully  alluded  to,  and  the  enlarged  results  to 
be  accomplished,  may  not  1)0  realized  by  some  of  us  on  this 
floor.     We  are  admonished    l)y  the  departure  of  five  of  our 
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brethren  in  this  work  within  the  past  two  years,  how  un- 
certain it  is,  whether  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  shall  all  be 
permitted  to  meet  together  again. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  support  and  uniform  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  you  have  given  to  the  Chair  during  these 
sessions ;  and  I  am  requested  by  the  officers  of  our  Institution 
to  express  the  happiness  they  have  received  from  their  social 
intercourse  with  you  personally,  and  of  pleasure  they  have  felt 
in  promoting  your  own  comfort  and  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  K  B.  Kneass,  Sr. :  "  It  has  long  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  know  the  result  of  the  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institu- 
tions in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  has  been  successful  in  giving 
a  livelihood  to  its  beneficiaries;  and  I  propose  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  to  that  effect. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  superintendents  be  appointed  to 
collate  statistics  of  the  blind  who  have  been  instructed  in  literature, 
music  or  handicraft,  who  have  been  successful  in  earning  a  livelihood  in 
full  or  in  part,  in  either  of  the  above-named  branches,  and  the  percent- 
age the  number  will  bear  to  the  entire  number  which  have  been  instructed 
in  those  respective  departments;  and  that  this  information  besought 
from  the  statistics  of  each  Institution  in  the  United  States  and  the  Cana- 
das. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes:  "I  suggest  that  the  committee  will  pre- 
pare a  circular  containing  questions  on  the  points  indicated  in 
that  resolution,  and  send  one  of  these  to  each  Institution  and 
working  establishment  for  the  blind,  in  the  dnited  States  and 
the  Canadas." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon  :  "  If  this  committee  carefully  digest  a 
system  of  blanks  to  be  kept  by  each  Superintendent  hereafter, 
and  a  uniform  system  then  from  this  time  forward,  important 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Myers :  "  The  study  of  the  blind,  historically,  as  it  were, 
is  not  an  obscure  one.  Nearly  every  Institution  has  had  teachers 
who  remain  connected  with  the  Institution.  I  know  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  who  can  be  communicated  with,  and 
this  is  probably  the  case  with  other  Institutions.  They  could 
assist  in  collecting  the  necessary  information. 
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Mr.  Chapin :  "  Twelve  years  ago  I  made  an  investiga- 
tion into  this  very  subject,  and  have  repeated  it  with  additions, 
down  to  our  last  report.  From  the  known  number  of  pupils 
who  had  left  our  Institution  we  ascertained  how  a  very  large 
proportion  were  engaged  in  music, instruction  or  handicraft.  I 
could  not  give  absolutely  correct  numbers,  but  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation. For  example,  my  Report  for  1864,  with  addi- 
tions to  1876,  states — 


The  whole  number  discharged  was 

Of  these  there  were  or  had  been  founders  or  prin- 
cipals of  other  Institutions 

Teachers  of  music,  and  literature  and  science 

Organists  in  churches     ..... 

Teachers  of  handicraft  in  other  Institutions  . 

Workino-  at  handicraft  or  sellino;  wares 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

Trading,  storekeeping,  &c.      .... 

Deceased         ....... 

Unknown        ....... 

At  home,  prmcipall}'  females  at  sewing-machines 
plain  sewing,  housework,  &c.,     . 

Want  of  capacity  ...... 
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6 
118 
17 
18 
156 
30 
24 
54 
91 

158 
25 


All  others,  including  three  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  kc.  21.'' 

Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes :  "  These  statistics  might  also  include  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  other  statistics  of  in- 
terest." 

The  Chairman  :  "  This  matter  of  course  comes  before  the 
committee.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  will  un- 
doubtedly then  be  taken  into  consideration." 

The  resolution  was  then  passed. 

"  In  selecting  the  committee  it  seems  desirable  to  take  the 
larger  or  older  Institutions,  which  are  rich  in  statistics,  some  of 
which  are  partially  made  up  already.  I,  therefore,  name  on 
that  Committee,  AVilliam  Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution; Michael  Anagnos,  of  the  Boston  Institution;  AV.  B. 
Wait,  of  the  New  York  Institution  ;  G.  L.  Smead,  of  the 
Ohio     riistitution  :    Otis    Patten,    of    the    Arkansas     Institu- 
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tion.  W.  IsT.  Churchman,  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  was 
added  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman :  "  We  are  now  ready  for  the  regular  order — 
the  consideration  of  the  Cottage  and  the  Congregate  systems. 
The  cottage  system  is  represented  by  the  Perkins  Institution, 
of  Boston,  and  partially  carried  out ;  and  the  congregate  system 
is  pursued  by  nearly  all  the  other  Institutions." 

Mr.  W.  Chapin:  "This  subject  was  appointed  for  discussion 
this  evening.  What  has  given  prominence  to  it  is  the  strong 
view  that  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  entertained,  which  is  worthy  of  our 
notice.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  as 
many  of  the  family  as  he  could  properly  put  in  four  houses. 
He  prevailed  with  the  Board  of  Managers  and  also  upon  the 
Legislature,  to  appropriate  $80,000  for  the  erection  of  four 
cottages  and  a  separate  school-building.  In  each  building  are 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  female  pupils,  a  housekeeper,  and  a 
woman  for  the  heavy  work,  the  girls  doing  the  lighter  work  in 
the  family.  After  an  experience  of  three  years,  Dr.  Howe  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  result. 

"  The  cottage  or  family  plan  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate.  The  nearer  you  can  come  to  a  family  plan, 
with  its  domestic  associations,  the  better,  provided  there  are 
sufficient  means  to  warrant  the  increased  expense  of  buildings 
and  adnqinistration.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  cost  and  expe- 
diency. / 

"  More  pupils  can  be  accommodated  on  our  present,  or  con- 
gregate system  at  a  given  amount  of  means.  While  I  concede 
the  value  and  additional  comforts  of  the  cottage  or  family  system 
beyond  all  others,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent for  Institutions  to  adopt  it  while  so  many  of  the  blind  are 
yet  unprovided  for;  yet  the  time  may  come  when  circumstances 
will  warrant  it.'' 

M.  Anagnos:  "I  would  say  injustice  to  tlie  system  only, 
that  our  experience  for  five  years  shows  that  the  expense  per 
capita  of  the  Institution  did  not  increase  one  cent.  As  for  the 
utility  of  the  system  I  can  speak.  I  was  not  one  of  the  volun- 
teers, but  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  the  system.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  progressive,  the  most  enlightened  idea  of 
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this  centuiy,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  when 
most  of  the  Institutions  for  the  education  or  for  taking  care  of 
any  class  of  people  will  be  organized  on  that  system.  There 
are  already  several  Institutions  in  this  country.  I  have  no  time 
to  give  you  statistics.  I  stated  that  there  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  reform  schools  in  the  Union,  that  of  the  one  at 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  for  girls.  It  is  carried  on  with  a 
perfect  system,  on  the  system  of  families  in  cottages.  There 
is  a  school  recently  established  of  the  same  character  in  Michi- 
gan, and  one  in  Ohio,  where  they  are  agitating  the  question 
considerabl}-.  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  results,  but  at  least 
the  advocates  of  the  system  are  multiplying.  As  to  the  reform 
school  there  are  several  enlightened  educators  of  the  defective 
children,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  consider  them  as 
one  of  the  best  improvements  of  our  age,  as  I  do.  In  my  little 
experience  I  declare  it  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  results  in 
this  enlightened  age." 

"  The  original  expense  of  building  was  $50,000  for  the  four 
cottages  and  one  school-house.  The  annual  maintenance  I  can- 
not give  now.  AVe  close  our  accounts  every  month,  and  find 
the  result  i^er  capita  in  every  building,  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  cottage  system.  At  one  time  the  ditterence  was  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  at  another  a  dollar  per  week  per  capita.  I  must 
admit  one  thing,  however,  which  is  important,  and  that  is,  the 
expense  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  male  department." 

Mr.  Bacon  :  "  This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  looked  to,  and  I 
have  taken  care  to  compile  statistics  from  the  Institutions  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  I  find  the  larger  the  num- 
ber collected  together  in  one  building,  the  greater  is  the  expense 
per  capita  ;  that  when  you  get  less  than  100 — from  50  to  100 
is  the  minimum — the  price  per  capita  is  less  in  the  blind,  or 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  when  you  go  above  250,  you  go  above  the 
maximum  price." 

Mr.  J.  11.  Hunter,  of  Ontario:  "  It  appears  to  me  the  cottage 
system  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  taking  care  of  blind  persons. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Ontario  Government,  I  visited  the  Bos- 
ton Institution  and  examined  it  as  far  as  my  time  would  per- 
mit.    They  have  four  cottages  of  moderate  equipment,  which 


were  built  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.    That  alone  is  a  startling  fact." 
Mr.  Anagnos  :  "  There  was  an  appropriation  made  of  $80,000, 
but  only  $50,000  was  spent  for  the  buildings." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter :  "  Coming  to  the-  annual  maintenance,  I 
would  say,  there  is  a  housekeeper  over  each,  and  one  female 
domestic.  Then  there  is  an  expensive  system  of  heating  in 
each  house,  for  each  one  has  a  range,  and  modern  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  range,  which  we  all  know  are  rather 
expensive  equipments.  ISTovv,  if  every  cottage  is  to  be  set  up 
on  this  scale,  it  seems  to  me  the  expense  w^uld  completely 
break  down  the  system.  Probably  that  difficulty  may  be  got 
over  by  arranging  that  the  pupils  shall  take  their  meals  in  one 
of  the  cottages,  which  might  be  devoted  exclusively  to  that 
purpose.  This  system  of  cottages  as  exhibited  at  Boston  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  recommend  itself  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy, and  if  we  were  to  provide  for  large  numbers  of  pupils  on 
the  scale  for  which  they  provide  for  those,  the  expense  would 
be  out  of  proportion,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  estimated  results. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  very  distinct  statement  of  the  advan- 
tage claimed  for  it  beyond  the  advantage  of  a  family  system. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  There  is  a  great  variation 
amouo;  the  number  of  children  in  families  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Institutions,  relatively.  I  say,  that  is,  we  have  twice 
as  many  inmates  in  some  families  as  in  other  families,  and  it 
is  so  with  our  Institutions.  Some  Institutions  are  very  small, 
others  again  are  very  large.  I  should  feel  very  much  favored 
if  some  advocate  of  the  cottage  system  should  tell  in  precise 
language  the  exact  advantage  to  be  derived  from  that  system, 
as  a  counterbalancing  argument  against  the  great  expense  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  it." 

Mr.  J.  L.  I^oyes :  "  I  can  give  you  some  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. Three  years  ago  we  had  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
assoqiated  together  in  one  building.  We  filled  one  building, 
and  commenced  to  colonize  the  buildings  in  the  wings  for  the 
males.  The  Board  of  Directors  determined  on  this  that  when 
we  made  the  next  amendment,  we  would  have  a  separate  build- 
ing in  which  the  blind  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Just  two  years  ago  the  blind  entered 
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tlieir  new  quarters.  Thej  are  now  just  half  a  mile  up  the 
public  road,  from  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Now,  we  have  had  an  experiment  there  on  the  cottage  plan. 
We  put  our  blind,  about  twenty,  out  there  and  they  are  cared 
for.  We  have  a  principal  and  matron  and  all  the  appurte- 
nances for  the  blind.  Well  now  with  our  Board  of  Directors, 
and  they  are  very  careful  and  very  active,  excellent  officials 
and  business  men,  and  they  are  well  satisfied  that  they  could 
not  sustain  an  Institution  in  that  separate  form  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  we  could  if  all  were  in  one  building  as 
before.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  more  expensive.  This  is 
our  experience  after  practicing  it  for  upwards  of  two  years." 

Mr.  Leftwitch,  of  Missouri :  "  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  any  man  that  the  tendency  of  public  Institutions  is  to  de- 
stro}^  the  family.  The  cause  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
future  life  of  pupils  after  they  have  gone  through  these  Insti- 
tutions is  very  decided.  When  pupils  are  herded  together  as 
we  are  obliged  to  herd  them  in  these  large  public  Institutions, 
so  as  to  save  space,  there  is  a  species  of  excitement — a  sort  of 
influence  on  their  dispositions  and  character — which  denies  to 
them  in  the  future  the  ability  to  cultivate  the  home  virtues 
and  to  adjust  themselves  to  home  or  family  conditions.  They 
are  dissatisfied,  they  are  restless,  and  this  effect  is  seen  upon 
the  lives  and  character  of  the  blind.  This  fact,  I  think,  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  study  very  carefully  this  cottage 
system,  and  see  if  we  could  not  prevent  this  from  taking  place, 
especially  in  the  blind.  I  was  very  much  interested  when  I 
entered  this  hall  this  afternoon,  when  hearing  a  discussion 
upon  the  importance  of  having  text-books  provided  for  Institu- 
tions of  the  blind.  But  two  things  we  ought  to  understand, 
and  we  ought  to  seek  to  accomplish  :  one  is  to  bring  the  pupils 
while  there,  under  our  control,  as  when  in  the  family  relation 
and  family  control,  and  to  the  family  temperament  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

"Another  thing  is,  to  bring  our  system  of  educating  the 
blind  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  system  of  educating  the  seeing, 
as  far  as  to  provide  them  with  the  same  facilities,  as  for  as  pos- 
sible.    The  constitution  of  the  mind  is  the  same;    its  develop- 
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raent  is  the  same  ;  aud  they  should  he  educated  and  appealed 
to  in  the  same  way  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider this  matter  of  substituting  the  cottage  sjstem  for  our 
great  caravansaries,  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  We  have  now, 
not  only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  insane  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  provided  for  in  public 
Institutions,  these  large  buildings  ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
consideration  with  me  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  believe,  sir, 
that  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  experience 
in  that  matter.  It  is  the  drift  of  the  present  civilization  and 
we  ought  to  heed  it.  Can  anything  be  more  expensive  than 
the  present  Institutions  aud  the  present  system '(  Why.  we 
have  a  report  from  Boston  that  it  cost  $50,000  for  four  cot- 
tages and  one  school-house — for  buildings  only — not  including 
furniture.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  expensive  buildings. 
We  cannot  well  afford  it;  if  we  take  some  of  the  funds  that  we 
put  so  largely  into  our  public  buildings  and  devote  them  to 
supporting  and  maintaining  a  system  of  family  government, 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  future  life  and  character  of  those 
whom  we  wish  to  elevate. 

"  I  would  be  very  glad  if  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  matter  would  be  very  careful  in  giving  to  this  Association 
their  past  experience  and  observation  in  that  direction.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  make  this  a  matter  of  decided  reform, 
not  upon  the  character  of  the  subjects  only,  but  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  economy.  It  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  done,  and 
I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  building  of  new  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  for  the  insane,  will  take  the  direction  of 
the  plan  of  an  economical  cottage  and  family  system." 

Mr.  Anagnos :  "  One  word  more.  With  any  system  what- 
ever, however  simple,  and  however  carefully  it  is  examined  by 
the  most  intelligent  observer,  it  cannot  be  understood  in  an 
hour,  or  a  day ;  a  system  of  such  vast  importance,  requiring, 
not  only  an  experienced  and  a  mature  mind  to  understand  all 
its  more  mechanical  and  social  bearings  than  a  system  which 
has  been  adopted  for  many  years,  and  tried  in  many  ways. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  present  system,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  economical,  while  practically  it  is  not,  will 
be  considered  as  coming  very  near  to  a  moral  crime,  that  is, 
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to  a  moral  crime  against  our  pupils  or  the  class  that  are  packed 
up  in  the  large  establ^hments.  It  is  true  they  receive  a  good 
deal  of  benefit,  but  if  we  step  behind  the  curtains,  if  we  look 
somewhere  into  the  closets,  if  we  examine  the  moral  effects  of 
these  great  congregations,  we  will  find  that  neither  dollars  nor 
cents,  nor  the  desire  of  being  great  in  our  work  will  compen- 
sate the  harm  that  is  being  done.'"' 

Mr.  Noyes:  "Allow  me  to  inquire  if  in  the  cottage  system, 
you  allow  the  young  ladies  to  associate  with  the  young 
gentlemen." 

Mr.  Anagnos:  "Not  at  all." 

Mr.  Noyes :  "Are  the  j^oung  men  in  cottages — fifteen  in  a 
family,  and  the  young  girls  in  other  families  of  fifteen  ?  " 

Mr.  Anagnos:  "Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  jSToyes :  "  That  is  the  kind  of  a  family  I  have  not  time 
to  discuss." 

J.  Loomis :  "  Is  it  not  time  to  advocate  this  cottage  system  V 
Are  you  going  to  condemn,  Mr.  President,  all  that  has  been 
wrought  in  this  and  other  Institutions  ?  Have  all  these  evils 
prevailed  in  this  and  every  kindred  orgatiization  throughout 
this  land  ?  Is  that  what  you  say  ?  Is  there  nothing  but  evil 
in  the  congregate  system  ?  If  so,  I  have  got  to  repeat  my  edu- 
cation, which  I  am  very  ready  to  do.  But  have  not  you 
spoken  earnestly  on  this  subject  as  to  what  has  been  and  what 
must  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  insane  by  the 
congregate  system  ?  I  thought  that  was  settled,  I  believe  it  is 
settled,  I  know  it  is  settled,  sir.  I  think  there  is  no  sublimer 
thing  in  this  world  than  a  good  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
building  with  all  the  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
that  dwell  in  it,  assisted  by  noble  men  and  noble  women.  For 
men  and  women  do  the  best  work  in  this  world,  not  men  alone, 
not  women  alone,  but  men  and  women.  Now,  sir,  with  a  good 
man,  and  what  can  not  be  done,  if  he  has  a  noble,  sympathi- 
zing heart,  that  assigns  to  each  one  his  duty,  and  then  goes 
forward  with  the  power  of  a  giant  and  says,  this  must  be  done. 
Certain  results  must  be  accomplished.  Children  must  be  educa- 
ted for  society  and  not  for  the  tamily.  For  society  and  not  for 
the  family,  I  say.     If  there  is  anything  grand,  if  there  is  any- 
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thing  I  have  to  work  for,  it  is  for  these  ends.  And,  sir,  the 
experiment  that  is  now  introduced  should  be  fully  tested  be- 
fore we  give  it  our  sanction  ; — before  we  condemn  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done  in  these  congregate  Institutions,  we  should 
wait  and  see  what  is  to  be  accomplished  bv  this  theory.  There 
are  two  great  universities,  and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  our 
land.  We  have  had  this  congregate  system  tried.  There  has 
been  an  immense  amount  of  money  laid  out  in  large  buildings. 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  educational  power 
for  good  exerted  by  these  Institutions.  I  live  in  a  little  town, 
out  in  the  A^'^est,  Mr.  President,  and  3'et,  without  any  particular 
pride  of  our  little  town  on  the  frontier,  that  it  is  the  oldest 
college  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  was  founded  in  that  city, 
upon  the  congregate  system,  and  had  a  dormitory.  The  build- 
ing was  burned  to  ashes.  The  dormitory  was  built  up  again. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  bad  boys.  The  boys  could  make  mis- 
chief. Their  conduct  vras  not  malicious  or  criminal,  but  simply 
mischievous.  But  this  can  be  prevented  if  it  is  done  in  the 
proper  spirit ;  if  there  is  mental  power  in  the  teacher  he  will 
keep  them  going  upwards.  It  is  a  noble  task.  The  same  men 
that  had  prophesied  the  congregate  system  a  failure,  and  had 
the  boys  boarded  around  in  pious  families,  brought  this  con- 
gregate system  into  use  again.  Putting  the  boys  into  families 
did  not  remedy  the  mischief;  it  was  a  failure.  I^ow  that  we 
have  built  a  new  dormitory  for  the  boys,  they  are  struggling 
faithfully  up  the  hill  of  science.  That  is  the  effect,  and  it  is  a 
practical  illustration,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
gregate system. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant :  "  My  friend  here  inquires  if  it  is  a 
new  fashion — this  cottage  system — or  family  arrangement.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  familj^  system  was  a  very  old 
arrangement — ordained  by  the  Creator.  Those  gentlemen  ques- 
tion the  economy  of  nature,  or  the  economy  of  the  Creator. 
The  family  system  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Now  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  men  who  attempt  to  show  that 
the  family  plan  is  not  the  right  one.  I  would  ask  some  super- 
intendent of  the  larger  Institutions  a  few  questions.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the  cost  of  their  machinery  ? " 
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Mr.  Smead:  "The  contractor  put  in  the  machinery  and 
heating  apparatus,  including  the  engine,  for  $23,000." 

Mr.  Sturtevant :  "  What  was  the  cost  of  the  building  un- 
furnibhed?" 

Mr.  Smead :     "  About  $370,000." 

Mr.  Sturtevant:  "Now,  take  $370,000  at  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  you  will  find  that  there  is  $22,000  for  interest;  and 
$23,000  for  machinerj^,  boilers,  &c. — at  interest — would  be  about 
$1,400  more.  IS'ow,  take  $3,500  for  fuel,  and  the  simple  items 
of  interest  and  fuel  for  that  large  establishment  amount  to 
over  $27,000  annually — considerably  more  than  you  Avould 
find  in  the  family  cottage  plan  per  capita. 

"  1  am  looking  into  the  whole  case.  I  suppose  that  the 
building  in  running  order  would  take  more  coal,  i^ow,  I 
would  like  to  know,  what  it  cost  to  heat  that  establishment 
last  year." 

Mr.  Smead :  "  It  would  take  no  more  coal  for  three  hun- 
dred than  for  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  have  to  heat  the 
whole  house  now." 

The  Chairman:  "The  number  of  pupils  in  our  Institution 
(Indianapolis)  was  one  hundred  and  six,  and  the  coal  cost  pro- 
bably about  $3,500." 

:Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant :  "  That  would  be  about  $24.00  per 
pupil.  I  think  that  sum  would  be  the  average  cost  of  fuel  in 
a  private  family  of  five  or  ten  individuals,  saying  not  a  word 
about  the  capital  invested  for  heating  and  laundry  purposes. 
So  on  this  question  we  have  to  consider  all  these  things  in  an 
economical  view." 

The  discussion  here  ended.  No  vote  was  taken  upon  the 
comparative  cost  and  advantages  of  the  two  systems. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Secretary  'ahd 
Treasurer  for  the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged their  duties. 

Mr.  Morrison,  by  request  of  the  manufacturers,  invited  the 
members  to  examine  the  display  of  Knabe  pianos  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

After  an  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leftvvich,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution,  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August, 
1878,  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST    DAY. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21st,  1878. 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  met  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  President,  W.  H.  Church- 
man, in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia ;  and  the  Doxo- 
logy  was  sung. 

The  President  announced  that  the  regular  Secretary,  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  pro  tern.,  in  accordance  with 
which  Mr.  S.  C.  Gamble,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was  selected  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  The  action  of  Mr.  Smead  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  short  hand  reporter  was  approved  and  ratified. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Wing,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Institution,  was  then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  de- 
livered the  following : 

ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention!  In  the  name  of 
my  brother  trustees  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  greeting  on  this 
occasion,  and  can  say  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  greet  you  on  our 
part,  and  hope  that  your  visit  to  our  Capital  City  and  Institu- 
tions at  this  time  will  ever  be  fondly  remembered  by  you  in 
coming  years,  when  in  your  distant  homes.  We  trust  your  bien- 
nial reunion  will  be  alike  beneficial  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
hope  your  deliberations  in  council  as  a  body  of  thinkers  and 
workers  will  be  to  the  advancement  and  progression  of  the  blind. 


both  in  their  physical  and  mental  education.  There  are  many 
among  you  here  to-day,  whose  names  have  become  household 
words  through  their  noble  e£Forts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate. 

Our  own  Ohio  stands  at  the  head  of  all  her  sister  States 
with  her  benevolent  institutions,  and  can  say  to  them,  'Do  as  I 
have  done.'  Ohio  has  given  to  the  unfortunates  within  her 
borders  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  kind  and  brave  men  and  women,  with  education  and  ex- 
perience, who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  and  talents  to 
elevating  and  educating  those  that  necessity  compels  us  to  care  for. 

Again,  we  wish  you  a  happy  and  pleasant  reunion,  and 
trust  we  all  may  be  permitted  to  meet  again  wdth  3-0U,  should 
you  favor  us  with  a  similar  visit. 

President  William  H.  Churchman  then  made  the  follow- 
ing 

RESPONSE :  • 

In  behalf  of  our  Association,  sir,  I  beg  to  tender  you  our 
heart-felt  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome  we  have  received  at 
your  hands,  to  your  beautiful  State  Capital  and  this  truly  mag- 
nificent home  of  the   blind  youth  of  your  commonwealth. 

To  myself,  personally,  the  present  visit  is  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  since  this  Institution  constituted  the  first  field 
of  my  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind  after  I  had  reached  my 
majority.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  late  in  the  year  1839,  I  left 
my  Alma  Mater,  in  Phihidelphia,  which  is  represented  here  by 
the  Patriarch  of  our  profession,  Mr.  Chapin,  to  seek  my  fortune 
in  what  was  then  esteemed  the  wilds  of  the  great  West.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  I  found  my  way  as  a  visitor  to  this 
Institution.  The  school  had  recently  been  removed  from  rented 
quarters  in  your  cit}^to  a  former  building  upon  this  site,  which 
was  in  those  days  considered  a  magnificent  structure  for  the 
purpose,  our  noble  cause  being  then,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
its  infancy.  The  building  was  not  yet  fully  completed  and  the 
school  numbered  nineteen  pupils,  all  told.  I  found  it  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  as  provisional  Superintendent, 
a  gentleman  who  had  previously  acquired  much  valuable  expe- 
rience in  the  Institutions  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  said  that  I  came  here  as  a  visitor,  merely;  but,  the  In- 
stitution being  then  without  a  teacher  of  music,  I  accepted  the 
tender  of  a  position  in  that  capacity  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months— I  think  it  was  in  April,  1840 — our  now 
venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  Institution  as  its 
first  regular  Superintendent.  At  his  solicitation  I  accepted  a 
further  appointment  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year,  and 
continued   in  charge   of   the  music  department,   besides   doing 


duty  as  teacher  in  the  higher  school  branches,  until  the  vaca- 
tion of  1843. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  early  days,  the  period  of  my 
first  experience  in  teaching,  I  feel  that  they  were  among  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  Coming  West  with  the  wonted  ambi- 
tion, high  hopes,  and  lofty  aims  of  young  manhood  just  entering 
upon  the  battle  of  life,  I  was  full  of  vigor,  and  ready  to  work 
with  might  and  main,  backed  ujd  by  a  strong  purpose.  I  need 
not  say  to  those  of  you  who  have  labored  with  me  in  this  cause, 
that  I  found  no  lack  of  work  to  do. 

We  have  with  us  upon  this  occasion  at  least  two  of  the 
pupils  of  those  early  days,  and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
meet  them  under  the  present  circumstances.  They  are,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bacon,  representing  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Jane  Munnell,  who  is  still  with  this  Institu- 
tion. There  may  be  others,  but  if  so,  I  do  not  know  it,  and 
mut  ask  Superintendent  Smead  to  name  them  for  me.  I  would 
repeat  to  these,  my  old  pupils,  that  the  days  spent  with  them  in 
the  humble  endeavor  to  satisfy  their  laudable  thirst  for  scho- 
lastic lore  were  among  the  brightest  of  my  whole  life. 

The  Institution  then  was  scarcel}^  organized.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  limited,  and  the  means  of  instruction  more  so. 
Indeed,  no  institution  in  the  land  was  then  provided  with  a 
tithe  of  the  facilities  we  now  have  for  carrying  on  our  work. 
But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
a  succession  of  Superintendents,  backed  up  with  liberal  appro- 
priations by  the  General  Assembly  of  your  enlightened  com- 
monwealth, the  Ohio  Institution  has  grown  apace.  Becoming 
too  large  for  its  original  building,  that  once  pretentious  struc- 
ture has  been  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  we  see  to-day  in  its 
place  the  magnificent  pile  in  whose  ample  and  beautiful  chapel 
we  are  now  assembled  for  the  interchange  of  views  and  expe- 
riences. Of  this  noble  structure,  one  of  our  delegates,  who  has 
also  been  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Dual  Institu- 
tions, remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  after  visiting  here,  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  building  in  its  architectural  efiects 
he  had  ever  looked  upon;  and  I  know  he  has  been  a  traveler. 
We,  then,  who  are  not  able  to  see  for  ourselves  the  beauties  of 
this  pile  of  "frozen  music,"  as  architecture  is  sometimes  denom- 
inated by  the  poets,  can  safely  rel}^  on  that  gentleman's  judg- 
ment. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  little  inci- 
dent of  the  long-ago,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  made  an 
impression  upon  my  mind  that  time  has  never  erased.  The  old 
building  stood  upon  rather  low  ground — so  low  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  drain  under  the  dining-room  floor,  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  water  there.  Well,  arriving  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  first  brought  me   acquainted 
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with  the  Institution  of  the  Buckeye  State,  weary  with  travel 
and  drearily  longing  for  the  home  I  had  left  beyond  the  Alle 
ghanies,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  summoned  to  the  dining 
room  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal,  and  join  in  family  wor 
ship.  The  place  was  strange,  and  the  people  also,  save  my 
good  friend  Penniman.  In  a  word,  I  was  just  in  the  right  mood 
to  be  receptive  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  dolorous  music  of  a 
trio  of  little  piping  frogs  that  had  found  their  way  into  the 
drain  referred  to,  and  kept  me  drearily  conscious  of  their  prox- 
imity during  the  entire  meal  and  the  religious  services  that 
followed.  It  was  a  mere  trifle,  you  will  think,  but  through  all 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  have  passed  since  I  was  honored  with 
that  littfe  serenade,  I  have  never  once  visited  this  Institution 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  peculiarly  sombre  feeling  it  pro- 
duced npon  me.  This  was  the  first  evidence  that  met  my  ear 
of  the  existence  of  a  music  department  in  the  Institution,  and 
though  rudimentary  in  character,  it  gave  promise  of  something 
better  in  the  future.  That  this  promise  has  been  fully  met,  is 
evidenced  by  the  tones  of  the  beautiful  organ  we  have  just 
heard,  as  well  as  other  sounds  that  have  greeted  us  since  our 
arrival  here. 

I  have  referred  to  our  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  as  the 
first  regular  Superintendent  of  this  Institution,  and  for  one, 
would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him  upon  the  subject 
of  its  early  history. 

REMARKS   BY   MR.    CHAPIN. 

I  have  but  few  words  to  say,  sir,  upon  this  point.  So  far  as 
the  connective  portion  of  the  history  that  you  have  given  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  say  that  I  took  the  position  here  upon  the  1st  of 
May,  1840.  My  appointment  here  was  rather — at  least  the  in- 
clination that  brought  me  here  was  rather  an  unexpected  one  to 
myself.  I  was  visiting,  as  I  had  done  previously,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  visited.  I  was  impressed  very  favorabl}'^,  very  deepl.v,  in- 
deed ;  and  one  of  its  annual  exhibitions  in  the  old  Chatham 
Street  Chapel  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  not  connected  with 
the  afflictions  of  the  inmates,  but  as  I  watched  the  vast  im- 
provement I  saw  there  of  its  pupils.  Frequently  a  visitor  there 
from  time  to  time,  I,  on  one  occasion,  visited,  in  New  York,  an 
old  friend  who  had  been  accustomed  to  lecturing  on  the  Sabbath 
to  various  institutions  of  benevolence  in  that  State.  He  hap- 
pened to  have  a  lame  knee,  so  he  could  not  attend  to  an  engage- 
ment he  had  to  speak  to  the  blind  the  next  day,  and  he  addressed 
me,  saying,  "Mr.  Chapin,  you  have  just  arrived  in  time  to  take 
my  ])lace."  With  great  reluctance  I  took  his  place  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  institution.  Mr.  Jones  was  then  Superintendent,  and 
after  the  exercises  were  over,  Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  his  oflice, 


and  stated  that  he  had  a  letter  received  from  this  institution, 
from  Dr.  Awl,  one  of  the  three  Trustees,  and  the  Secretary,  re- 
questing Mr.  Jones  to  look  out  for  a  Superintendent  for  it,  and 
said  he  proposed  it  to  me.  I  was  then  situated  on  a  farm,  and 
had  entered  upon  farming  as  my  life  v/ork,  hoping  to  end  my 
days  there.  I  declined  thinking  of  the  subject  at  all;  but  he 
told  me  I  must' take  the  letter,  look  over  it,  think  of  it,  and  give 
an  answer.  The  next  day  I  sent  him  a  letter,  expressing 
my  doubt  whether  I  could  take  such  a  situation,  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  interest  vv^hich  I  felt  in  this  institution  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  He  sent  my  letter,  with  his  own  endorse- 
ment, to  the  institution  here,  and  the}^  requested  that  I  would 
come  out  and  visit  them,  stating  that  no  appointment  would  be 
made  without  seeing  the  applicant  personally.  I  came  out  in 
mid-winter,  and  stopped  a  week  with  a  friend,  and  visited  the  in- 
stitution with  Dr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Strong,  and  Dr.  Awl,  the  three 
Trustees;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  ac- 
cept. Every  friend  I  consulted  opposed  it,  and  my  family  ob- 
jected to  it.  Notwithstanding,  the  conviction  on  my  mind  was 
such  that  I  could  not  forbear  accepting  it.  I  came — without  go- 
ing through  tedious  details — and  took  charge  on  the  1st  of  May, 
finding  but  few  pupils.  I  took  some  of  these  pupils,  four  or  five 
in  number,  and  visited  the  difierent  sections  of  the  State.  I  w^ent 
to  the  northeast  portion  of  the  State,  Trumbull  County,  giving  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures  and  explanations  in  the  different  churches, 
making  not  much,  but  just  getting  the  crowd  out.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  quite  new^this  was  the  fourth  institution  in  the  coun- 
try— and  drcAV  immense  numbers.  Sometimes  the  largest  church- 
es we  could  get  in  the  towns  would  not  hold  the  people,  and  boys 
and  others  crowded  into  the  windows.  These  public  exhibitions 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  if  there  was  any  blind  per- 
son in  such  count}',  we  were  sure  to  hear  of  it.  When  we  went 
into  Trumbull  County,  we  met  our  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  and  found, 
afterwards,  no  less  than  three  blind  persons  in  that  county,  and 
we  received  them  all. 

These  exhibitions  were  kept  up  from  vacation  to  vacation 
for  several  years,  and  the  result  was  a  large  increase  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  Institution.  I  remained  here  zealously  interested  in 
the  work  until  1845  or  '46.  In  '45,  however,  I  visited  Europe, 
after  visiting  the  Institutions  in  this  country,  and  obtained 
whatever  information  was  practicable,  and  found — that  there  was 
nothing  more,  after  visiting  them  frequently,  to  learn,  except  it 
might  be  in  the  working  department.  I  visited  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Paris,  and  examined  all  the  Institutions  I  thought 
worthy  of  looking  into.  After  a  complete  examination  of  the 
working  department,  to  know  if  there  was  anything  yet  to  learn 
in  that  department,  I  came  home  with  the  impression  that  there 
was  nothing  to  learn  with  regard  to  anything  else  than  the 
musical  department.     I  thought  we  were  even  in  advance  of  the 


Institutions  I  visited  in  England,  Dublin,  and  Scotland.  In 
Glasgow  I  saw  those  who  had  been  directly  engaged  in  the  work 
there.  In  Paris  I  found  a  very  fine  Institution  of  some  two 
hundred  persons.  Mr.  De  Verter  was  Director  at  the  time,  of  that 
Institution,  and  well  posted  up  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
blind  in  that  country.  The  working  department,  however,  was 
quite  inferior  to  our  own,  and  amounted  to  very  little.  They 
were  not  able,  really,  to  finish  a  brush.  There  were  not  more 
than  one  or  two  engaged  in  cabinet  work,  and  some  other  small 
matters.  There  was  very  little  to  learn,  very  little  to  gain  in 
respect  to  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  handicraft  employ- 
ments. In  '46,  being  very  much  interested  in  the  schools  in  the 
interior  of  New  York,  where  my  farm  was  situated,  I  found  that 
in  the  country  schools  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  intel- 
lectual acquirements  of  the  teachers  throughout.  A  number  of 
these  schools  were  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
and  establishing  a  Normal  School  or  Institute  for  the  education 
of  female  teachers ;  a  sort  of  finishing  course  for  ladies.  At  that 
time  the  Philadelphia  Institution  offered  me  a  situation,  or 
rather,  requested  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Prin- 
cipal there.  I  had  already  purchased  at  Geneva,  and  was  now 
making  arrangements  for  my  school,  therefore  I  declined  to 
accept  that  nomination.  I  continued  in  my  work  in  Geneva  for 
three  years.  I  then  received  another  invitation  from  the  Phila- 
delphia School,  and  accepted  it.  I  have  remained,  there,  then, 
since  '49  until  this  time. 

I  believe  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  regard  to  this  history 
of  my  connection  with  this  place.  I  can  only  say  that  my  whole 
heart  was  in  this  work,  and  I  realize  now,  that  there  are  a 
thousand  associations  connected  with  it  that  are  very  pleasant 
to  me;  and  although  really  my  health  would  not  permit  me  to 
come  here,  yet  my  feelings  were  so  strong  that  I  could  not  resist 
it.  That  brings  me  here  now  with  my  friends,  though  I  thought 
I  should  remain  at  home.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  full  a 
school,  and  that  there  is  so  bright  a  prospect  for  success  before 
it.  I  believe  that  e'er  long  it  is  going  to  be,  under  its  able 
Superintendent,  a  great  Institution.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Lord  devoted  so  much  of  his  intense  interest  and  superior 
qualifications  to  the  work  here.  I  have  never  had  any  other 
desire  than  the  success  of  this  Institution,  in  regard  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  on  a  foundation  which  can  not  be  shaken, 
and  that  it  must  go  on;  its  course  must  be  forward.  One  thing 
I  have  to  regret,  and  that  is  that  the  working  department  does 
not  succeed  better.  I  have  to  regret  that  it  does  not  succeed 
more  in  other  Institutions.  But  it  is  not  my  place  to  discuss  it 
now.  I  only  speak  of  it  in  regret,  because  the  larger  part  of  the 
blind  are  in  poverty,  and  must  depend,  if  they  would  become 
independent,  entirely  on  the  work  of  their  hands.     I  think  it  is 
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the  duty  of  all  these  Institutions  to  prepare  the  blind,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  their  future  support.  That  is  all  I  want  to  see  now, 
before  I  go  hence.  I  want  to  see  it,  and  hope  to  see  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  policy  of  usefulness  of  all  these  Institu- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  refer,  in  anticipation,  to  one  or  two  facts  that  I 
shall  have  in  the  report  on  statistics.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
the  first  time,  to  me,  that  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  at  this 
time,  about  2200  or  2300  blind  persons  in  all  the  departments. 
The  number  who  have  been  admitted  from  the  beginning  is 
nearly  9000 — over  8000.     1  say  these  are  great  facts. 

The  Secretary  upon  motion  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of 
States  to  ascertain  the  delegates  present.  The  call  proceeding 
with  same  delay,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  a  list  of  members  present  and 
and  a  list  of  persons  to  be  elected  corresponding  members. 

The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Smead,  Patten, 
and  Lane.  The  reports  of  special  committees  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association  being  in  order,  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  securing  national  aid  for 
the  blind  and  to  draw  up  a  Bill  to  present  to  Congress,  announced 
that  they  would  not  be  ready  to  report  till  the  next  day. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress,  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  then  in  behalf  the  committee  reported  progress  and  read 
the  following  report: 

To  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  : 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report,  that  they  drew 
up  a  memorial  and  framed  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation in  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1876. 

The  memorial  and  bill  were  as  follows : 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled  : 

We,  the  undersigned  Trustees,  Superintendents,  and  Teach- 
ers of  the  various  State  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  representing  the  interests  of  over  thirty  thousand  blind 
persons,  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  take  under  your  wise  consideration  the  present  condition  and 
needs  of  the  American  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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In  1833,  sitQultaneously  in  three  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  formall}^  begun  in  America. 
Then  it  was  an  experiment;  it  has  been  advanced  since  then 
with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  our  people,  until  now  its  practical 
usefulness  is  thoroughly  established. 

From  the  outset  the  great  need  of  embossed  books  was  keenly 
felt,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  few  philanthropists  the 
entire  Bible  was  printed  for  the  blind,  and  a  few  text-books  have 
been  slowly  added  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  manufacture  of  embossed  books  is  expensive,  and 
the  demand  is  so  slight  that  it  affords  no  inducement  to  private 
enterprise  to  engage  in  it.  As  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  increases,  the  need  is  felt  more  and  more  keenly  for  im- 
proved appliances  and  modern  text-books. 

Heretofore  the  wants  of  the  blind  have  been  but  scantily 
met  by  fitful  contributions  obtained  at  great  trouble  and  expense. 
We  therefore  entreat  your  honorable  body  to  make  some  provis- 
ion b}"-  which  the  great  work  of  providing  text-books  and  stand- 
ard literature  and  other  educational  appliances  for  the  blind 
may  no  longer  depend  upon  the  remittent  charity  of  the  benevo- 
lent, or  the  precarious  wisdom  of  a  feAv  local  legislatures,  but 
may  be  permanently  carried  on  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  important  principles  involved. 

We  make  this  appeal  for  a  numerous  class  of  the  most  hope- 
ful of  all  the  defective  classes  of  mankind ;  relying  not  only 
upon  your  far-seeing  wisdom,  which  has  often  before  extended 
material  aid  in  other  cases  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  to  your 
high  sense  of  justice  which  we  trust  will  give  impartial  aid  to 
these  our  sightless  wards,  for  whom  we  humbly  pray. 

AN   ACT   TO   PROMOTE   THE    EDUCATION   OF    THE    BLIND. 

Whereas,  the  Trustees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  of 
the  various  State  and  public  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  representing  the  interests  of  over  thirty  thousand 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  have  united  in  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States;  and  whereas,  the  Association  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  at  their  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  August, 
l'S76,  rej)resenting  twenty-six  state  and  public  Institutions  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  have  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions that  the  especial  needs  of  the  blind  are  embossed  books  and 
tangible  appaiatus,  and  have  recommended  that  if  any  aid 
should  be  given  by  Congress  it  would  most  efficiently  come 
through  increasing  the  means  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  whereas,  it  appears 
that  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1858,  by  an  act  of  special  legis- 
lation, declared  James  Guthrie,  W.  F.  Bullock,  Theodore  S.  Bell, 
Bryce  M.  Patten,  John  Milton,  H.  T.  Curd,  and  A.  0.  Brannin, 
and  their  successors,  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style 
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of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  and  making  appara- 
tus for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  of  the  United  States  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  and  for  the  sake  of  philanthropy,  and  with  no 
desire  for  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  whereas,  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  made  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  said  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  of  which,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
first  three  named  States  was  ever  available  ;  and  whereas,  by  the 
money  from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
a  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  established,  and  is  now  sup- 
plied with  presses,  type,  stereotype  foundry,  steam  engine,  a  well- 
equipped  bindery,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  embossed  books,  and  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  manufacturing  embossed  books  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
manufactured  elsewhere,  which  have  been  distributed  gratuit- 
ously to  the  blind  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, by  which  the  blind  in  those  States  have  been  very  much 
benefited  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  blind  of  the  whole 
country  should  be  equally  benefited,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Trustees  to  establish  an  educational  institution  of  the  most  prac- 
tical beneficence  and  wisest  philanthropy  upon  a  national  basis 
should  be  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
is  a  subject  of  national  importance;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  : 

I.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
out  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, be  and  hereby  is  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

II.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  directed  to  hold  said  sum  in  trust  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  his  duty,  upon  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  to  invest  said  sum  in  United  States  interest-bearing 
Bonds,  bearing  inerest  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  issue  of  July,  1878,  and 
upon  their  maturity  to  reinvest  their  proceeds  in  other  U.  S.  in- 
terest-bearing Bonds,  and  so  on  forever. 

III.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over,  semi-annually,  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  located  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  chartered  in  1858  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentuck}',  upon  the  requisition  of  their  President,  countersigned 
by  their  Treasurer,  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  the  said  bonds, 
upon  the  following  conditions:  1st.  The  income  upon  the 
bonds  thus  held  in  trust  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  shall  be 
expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  each 
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year  in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the 
blind,  and  tangible  apparatus  for  their  instruction.  And  the 
total  amount  of  such  books  and  apparatus  so  manufactured  and 
furnished  by  this  income  shall  each  year  be  distributed  among 
all  the  public  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Superintendent 
each  duly  certified  by  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The  basis  of  such 
distribution  shall  be  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  public 
Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  to  be  authenticated 
in  such  manner  and  as  often  as  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Ameri- 
ican  Printing  House  shall  require  ;  and  each  Institution  shall  re- 
ceive, in  books  and  apparatus,  that  portion  of  the  total  income 
of  said  bonds  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  trust  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  that  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  all  the  public  Institutioiis  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  ratio  shall  be  computed  upon  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  each  year.  2d.  No  part  of  the  income  from  said 
bonds  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings. 
3d.  No  profit  shall  be  put  upon  any  books  or  tangible  apparatus 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  manufactured  or  furnished  by 
the  Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lo- 
cated in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  price  put  upon  each 
article  so  manufactured  or  furnished  shall  only  be  its  actual  cost. 
4th.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  authority  to  withhold  the  income  arising  from  said 
bonds  thus  set  apart  for  the  Educatian  of  the  Blind  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  he  shall  receive  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lo- 
cated in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  not  using  the  income  from 
these  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the  public  Institutions 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  United  States.  5th.  Be- 
fore any  money  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  shall  execute  a  bond  with  two  approved  sureties,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  the  in- 
terest received  shall  be  expended  according  to  this  law  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  renewed  every  two 
years.  6th.  The  Superintendents  of  the  various  public  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  shall 
eacli.  rxojfirio,  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can I'rinting  House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

IV.     That  the  Trustees  of  .«aid  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  shall  annually  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  of  the  United  States  a  report  of  the  items  of  their  expenditure 
and  of  the  income  of  said  Bonds  during  the  year  preceding  their 
report,  and  shall  annually  furnish  him  with  a  voucher  from  each 
public  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  showing  that 
the  amount  of  books  and  tangible  apparatus  due  has  been 
received. 

V.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Copies  of  this  memorial  and  bill  were  sent  to  every  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  and 
having  received  the  signature  of  all  the  Superintendents  of 
these  Institutions,  were  formally  presented  to  Congress  by  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fourty-fourth 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  them  beyond  their  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriation  committee.  The  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  and  hav- 
ing been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  passed  the  House,  June  18th  1878,  by  the  vote  of 
124  yeas  to  20  nays.  This  highly  satisfactory  result  was  ob- 
tained by  the  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  all  of  the  Superin- 
tendents, and  by  the  unwearied  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Willis  who  took  charge  of  the  bill  from  its  presentation  by  him, 
advocated  it  before  the  committee,  explained  its  details  person- 
ally to  every  member  of  the  House,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
ability  aroused  the  House  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  its 
features.  It  still  remains  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  bill ;  and 
your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  various  Superin- 
tendents will  continue  to  manifest  the  same  interest  in  the  bill 
and  use  the  same  means  with  the  Senators  now  that  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate,  that  they  did  with  the  Representatives  when 
that  bill  was  before  the  House,  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law 
during  the  coming  short  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  intrusted  to  your  committee  is 
not  yet  completed,  they  offer  this  partial  report,  and  ask  to  be 
continued.     Respectfully  submitted : 

B.  B.  HuNTOON,  Kentucky  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 
W.  B.  Wait,  New  York        "       "      " 
Wm.  Chapin,  Penna.  "       "      " 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Md.  "      "      " 

W.  D.  Williams,  Ga.  Academy  for  the  Blind, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  was 
continued. 

Communications  were  read  from  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind;  from  G.  L.  Noyes,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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and  the  Blind ;  from  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Institution  for  the  Blind,  regretting  that  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  be  absent  from  the  present  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  also  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  regretting  his  own  inability  to  be  present,  but  inti- 
mating that  the  Alabama  Institution  would  be  represented  by  a 
delegate.  A  communication  was  read  from  G.  0.  Fay,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  invit- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association  to  a  reception  tendered 
them  by  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  session  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned,  and  it  was  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  at  the  hour  of  eight  A.  M.,  proceed  in  a 
body  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  communica- 
tion from  H.  McNeile,  Albury  House,  Muswell  Hill,  London, 
England,  was  read,  in  which  the  writer,  a  blind  man,  expressed 
the  wish  that  seme  action  might  be  taken  by  the  Association  to 
secure  the  printing  of  a  Greek  Testament,  and  perhaps  other 
books,  in  embossed  Greek  type  ;  and  that  friends  of  the  blind  in 
England  had  already  secured  the  manufacture  of  the  needed 
type  which  could  be  furnished  for  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a 
pound.  A  specimen  page  in  the  embossed  Greek  type  accom- 
panied the  letter,  and  was  examined  with  much  interest. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville,  was  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Palmer,  upon  invitation, 
addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  It 
is  very  unexpected  to  me  to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything  to 
you  this  afternoon.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  province  is  well 
represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  our 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  you  have  bestowed  on  me  in  making  me  an  honor- 
ary member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Morris  has  well  said  that  I  feel  a 
great  interest  in  this  branch  of  work,  although  for  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  not  been  connected  with  it. 

I  see  here  faces  that  I  am  familiar  with.  I  see  the  face  of 
my  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  with  whom  I  had  long  and 

f)leasant  intercourse  when  I  was  connected  with  the  North  Caro- 
ina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind.     In  looking 
over  my  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past,  I  must  say  that  my 
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connection  with  the  blind  department  of  that  Institution  was  a 
very  pleasant  one  for  me. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  good  an  attendance  at  this 
Convention,  and  I  hope  that  the  plans  devised,  and  the  measures 
adopted  may  be  of  great  benefit  for  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  you  are  all  working.  I  wish  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a 
very  pleasant  session  ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  social  ad- 
vantages are  concerned,  you  could  not  have  met  in  a  State  where 
you  would  enjoy  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  this  to  which 
you  have  come. 

I  would  like  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  but 
must  leave  to-morrow  for  my  home.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  com- 
mend our  representative,  Mr.  Hunter,  to  you,  because  he  will 
make  himself  heard  while  here.     [Laughter.] 

We  came  in  a  body,  I  believe,  to  visit  this  Institution,  and 
I  am  going  to  make  a  request :  Some  of  us,  if  we  are  connected 
with  deaf  and  dumb  work,  are  very  fond  of  music  ;  and  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Superintendent  that  that  organ  do  its  duty. 

I  thank  you  for  this  honor.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  prosperity  of  your  Institution,  with  which  I  have  been  so 
long  familiar.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  move  that  the  Convention  adjourn  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  9  o'clock,  in  order  that  we  may  attend  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  this  evening. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Association,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  previous 
session,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  where  they  were  delightfully  entertained. 
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SECOND     DAY. 


Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  August  22,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  8|-  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  the  members 
of  the  American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  made  their  appearance  and  were  formally  welcomed  by 
the  President,  in  the  following  words  : 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  bid  you  welcome  to 
the  halls  of  this  Institution ;  and  as  we  understand  your  time  is 
quite  limited,  and  that  you  have  to  visit  other  institutions^  we 
will  defer  the  formal  opening  of  our  convention  while  we  hear  a 
little  music.  One  of  your  members  expressed  the  wish,  yester- 
day, that  tliis  organ  of  ours  should  not  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Whatever  is  in  store,  we  will  proceed  with. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed b}'  a  rising  vote  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  returned  to  G.  0.  Fay  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America, 
for  the  beautiful  and  pleasing  entertainment  furnished  by  them 
last  night. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  replied  as  follows  : 

RESPONSE   OF   SUPERINTENDENT    FAY. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  gave  us  the  most 
cordial  satisfaction  to  have  your  companj'  at  our  house  ;  and  I 
wish  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Palmer,  who  will  represent  us. 

Mr.  Palmer: — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
A'isocintion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind :  To  me,  it  seems,  has 
been  assigned  the  very  pleasant  duty  of  returning  thanks  for 
the  resolution  you  have  passed.     While  yours  is  an  Association 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  we,  sir,  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  instruction 
of  the  blind,  and  our  work  is,  in  many  respects,  identical.  As  I 
remarked  yesterday,  perhaps  I  feel  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the 
work  than  most  persons,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  so  long  engaged 
in  it  in  my  native  State.  But,  sir,  when  I  come  to  this  magni- 
ficent city,  and  see  these  magnificent  institutions  erected  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  I  feel,  sir,  that  every  citizen  of 
Ohio  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  what  this  grand  State  has  done  for 
her  unfortunates.  When  we  see  the  noble  common  school  sys- 
tems of  the  different  States — and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  in 
this  Convention,  as  it  was  also  in  the  other  Convention,  that  the 
so-called  public  charities  are  not  asylums,  but  are  institutions  of 
learning,  and  it  is  only  discharging  the  duty  of  the  State  and 
country  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  not  thus.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  grand  common  school  system  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  asylums;  not  public  charities.  [Applause.]  No  sir; 
they  are  institutions  of  learning:  and  whenever  any  person 
asks  me  about  the  asylum,  I  never  fail  to  correct  him,  and  tell 
him  to  say  "institution."  Our  public  men  have  probably  got 
people  into  that  blunder. 

It  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  take  you  by  the 
hand,  in  a  social  way,  as  we  did  last  night,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  our  good  fortune,  when  we  meet  again,  four  years  hence,  to 
take  you  by  the  hand  again.  I  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
e'er  long,  when  these  institutions  will  be  spread  through  every 
State  and  every  province,  everywhere. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  as  is  said  in  most  of  the 
story  papers  :  "To  be  continued" — four  years  hence.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

After  a  song  by  Miss  Mary  Costello,  and  a  voluntary  upon 
the  organ  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrington,  and  the  singing  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  withdrew. 

The  following  resolution  Avas  then  offered  by  Mr.  Wait  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved:  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
presented  to  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis  for  his  energetic,  earnest, 
and  successful  efforts  in  presenting  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
the  claims  of  the  blind  for  a  share  in  the  educational  benefac- 
tions of  the  nation." 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Institutions 
represented  at   the   present    meeting  of   the  Association,   and 
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to  reccommend  the  names  of  persons  to  be  elected  corresponding 
members,  made  the  following  report : 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 

Alabama— G.  M.  Cruikshank,  Teacher. 

ArJcansas— Otis  Patten,  Superintendent,  A.  C.  Blakeslee, 
Teacher. 

Illinois — J.  Loomis,  Teacher. 

Indiana — W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent,  J.  F.  McElroy, 
Teacher. 

loiva — Rev.  Robert  Carothers,  D.  D.,  Superintendent,  Miss 
Grace  A.  Hill,  Teacher. 

Kansas— George  F.  Miller,  Superintendent. 

Kentucky-^.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent,  Miss  Julia  Purnell, 
Teacher.  h 

Louisiana — Rev.'©.  Lane,  Superintendent. 

Maryland— John  T.  Morris,  Trustee,  F.  D.  Morrison, 
Superintendent,  and  F.  T.  Barrington,  Teacher. 

Massachusetts — M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent,  Thomas  Reeves. 
Teacher. 

Missouri — J.  W.  McWorkman,  Superintendent,  John  T. 
Sibley,  Teacher. 

Michigan— J.  Parker,  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Parker,  Delegate. 

iVefera-sfca— Samuel  Bacon. 

New  York  City — W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent,  S.  Babcock, 
Teacher. 

New  York  State— Rev.  A.  D.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  Superintendent, 
G.  S.  Stewart,  Trustee. 

North  Carolina — H.  A.  Gudger,  Superintendent. 

Ohio — G.  L  Smead,  Superintendent,  H.  J.  Nothnagle,  Teacher. 

Ontario — J.  Howard  Hunter,  Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  D. 
Tyrrell,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania — Wra.  Chapin,  Superintendent,  Josiah  Graves, 
Teacher. 

Tennessee — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Superintendent,  Miss  Jennie 
Dixon,  Teacher. 

Texas— Frank  Rainey,  M.  D. 

West  Virginia — J.  C.  Covell,  Superintendent. 
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Wisconsin — Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Superintendent,  Miss  A.  J. 
Hobart,  Teacher. 

London,  England — F.  J.  Campbell,  Superintendent  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Homefor  Blind  Men — H.  L.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent, Wm.  Chapin,  Trustee. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women — Wm.  Chapin, 
Trustee. 

The  names  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  be  elected  Corres- 
ponding Members,  were : 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Talladega.  Alabama. 

Mrs,  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  M.  E.  Churchman,  "  " 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn,  "  " 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Sproule,  u  u 

Miss  H.  A.  Daggett,  '^  " 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carothers,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Huntoon,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  A.  E.  Bush,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Miss  S.  Anderson,       "  " 

A.  M.  Shotwell, 

C.  J.  Himmelsbach,  "  " 

Miss  E.  E.  Montgomery,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Miss  P.  Mahony,  "  " 

Miss  L.  Crutcher,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Frank  Rainey,  Austin,  Texas. 

Miss  M.  McLellan,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

John  S.  Van  Cleve,  "  " 

Morrison  Heady,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  approved,  and  the  persons 
named  for  Corresponding  Members  were  unanimously  elected ; 
and  the  Committee  was  continued. 

Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Association  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  gather  statistics  of 
the  Blind  Educated  in  Institutions,  reported  as  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  "to  correct  statistics  of  the  blind  who  have  been 
instructed  in  literature,  music,  or  handicraft,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  earning  a  livlihood,  in  full,  or  in  part,  and  the  entire 
number  which  have  been  instructed  in  those  respective  De- 
partments," respectfully  report : 

That  the  Committee  carefully  prepared  a  series  of  questions 
embracing  such  professions  and  modes  of  employment  in  which 
the  pupils  had  been  previously  engaged,  and  forwarded  them  to 
all  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  thirty-one 
in  number. 

To  those,  most  of  the  Superintendents  responded,  more  or 
less  fully.  Others,  to  several  questions  only — assigning  reasons 
that  no  records  had  been  kept  by  previous  Superintendents. 
Several  have  made  no  satisfactory  returns.  In  all  these  latter 
cases  the  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  sought  through  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  from  An- 
nual Reports  of  the  Institutions. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  little  previous  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject, 
a  large  aggregate  of  very  important  information  has  been  elicited, 
showing  gratifying  evidence  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
foundation  of  these  Institutions.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  the 
work  now  commenced  will  be  continued  by  each  successive  con- 
vention, and  that  it  may  lead  every  Institution  in  the  land  to 
keep  careful  records  of  the  welfare  a^nd  occupation  of  the  pupils 
who  leave  them. 

The  Committee  present  herewith  a  table  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted by  each  Institution,  in  detail— and  also,  a  paper  giving  a 
recapitulation  of  the  whole,  designating  the  sex  and  number  en- 
gaged in  each  department. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  some  cases  where  precise  records 
could  not  be  kept,  the  best  estimates  have  been  made,  so  that  the 
numbers  stated  may  fairly  approximate  the  true  results. 
[See  large  table.] 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

Superintendents  of  Orphan  Asylums 

Teachers  of  Literature  and  Science,  outside  of  Institutions 

Teachers  of  Music  or  Literature  In  other  Institutions  for  Blind 

Graduates  of  this  School,  now  employed  as  Teachers 

Graduates  of  this  School,  now  eb  ployed  here  otherwise  than  as  Teachers 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools 

Students  in  Literary  College , 

Graduates  from  Literaiy  College 

Students  in  Theological  Seminary 

Graduates  from  Theological  Seminary 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel 

Attorneys-at-Law 

Justices  of  the  Peace 

Editors 

Authors. 


Publishers ._. 

Medical  Student's  or  Physicians 

Agents  and  Lecturers..." 

Teacliers  of  Music  otherwise  than  in  Institutions 

Organi-tsin  Churches 

Vocalists  and  Teachers  of  Singing,  outside  of  Institutions 

Piano-tuners,  not  including  Pupils 

Composers  and  Publishers  of  Music 

Teachers  of  Handicraft  in  other  Institutions 

Manufacturers,  emjiloying  others 

Manufacturers 

Working  at  Handicraft,  elsewhere  than  in  Institutions  

Storelieeping,  Selling  Wares  and  Trading 

Owning  and  Managing  Real  Estate 

Sawing  and  Lumberiag 

Farmers 

Knitting-machine  Operators  and  Teachers,  outside  of  Institutions. 

Employed  by  Sewing-machine  Company 

Housekeepers,  or  at  Housework 

Hotel-keepers 

Insurance  Brokers 

Newspaper  Venders 

Employed  in  Printing  Office 

Employed  in  Sash  and  Blind  Factory 

Florists  ....: J 


Switch-tenders  , 

Cabinet-makers  

Mail  Contractors  and  Carriers  

Assistants  in  Restaurants 

Sailor  and  Cook , 

Horse  Dealers   

At  Home :  at  machine  and  plain  sewing,  hou.sework,  chores,  etc.. 

At  any  Home  or  Institution  for  Employment  

Imbecile  or  incapacitated 

Deceased 

Unknown 

Remaining  Pupils  

Total  Admissions  to  the  Institutions 


7 

5 

5 

64 

131 

59 

58 

124 

9 

16 

28 

197 

599 

267 

38 

7 

38 


1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

46 

39 

55 

242 

382 

1198 


1 
1 

2 
179 


535 

39 

63 

189 

224 

1094 


The  Committee  would  refer  to  some  of  the  important  results 
ascertained  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  this  countr}^,  and,  it 
is  believed,  in  any  other. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  American  Institutions,  16  became 
Superintendents  of  other  Institutions  ;  214  became  teachers,  or 
otherwise  employed  in  their  own  or  other  Institutions  ;  34  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  84  Authors,  Publishers,  and  Lecturers,  and 
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310  are  engaged  as  Teachers  of  Music,  and  Vocalists,  outside  ;  69 
Organists  in  churches;  125  Piano-tuners;  937  engaged  as  teach- 
ers, employers,  and  workers  in  handicraft ;  277  Storekeepers,  etc. ; 
45  owners  and  managers  of  Real  Estate  ;  760,  (chiefly  females,) 
at  housework,  at  home,  or  in  families,  with  sewing  machines, 
plain  sewing,  etc. ;  76  in  homes  of  employment.* 

There  are  remaining  now — (1878),  in  all  the  Institutions, 
2292  pupils.     And  the  whole  number  of  admissions  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  8942,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
William  Chapin,  H.  Anagnos, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Otis  Patten, 

G.  L.  Smead,  W.  H.  Churchman. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add.  I  have  sim- 
ply to  add  that  I  was  entirely  unwell  during  the  larger  portion 
of  the  time  of  preparing  this  report.  The  report  was  made 
under  great  difficulties.  It  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it.  Nearly  all  of  this  report  was  made 
up  in  an  insane  asylum  ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  add 
that  I  was  not  a  patient  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  was  a 
patient  under  my  son.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  same 
institution.  There  I  enjoyed,  certainl}',  that  beautiful  repose 
and  outlook  which  soon  prepared  me  to  work.  Still  I  labored 
during  my  sickness,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  I  gave  from 
three  to  four,  and  sometimes  five  hours  a  daj^  to  this  little  report, 
which  contains  several  hundred  facts.  That  is  all  I  have  to  sa3\ 
Personally,  I  hope  the  matter  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
I  hope  we  shall  go  on  from  this  time  and  attain,  perhaps,  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  these  reports ;  at  least  that  they 
may  approximate  correctness ;  and  that  we  shall  ascertain 
further  facts  which  can  be  perfectly  reliable.  And  it  may  be 
added  of  this  summary  report  that  it  is  simply,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  introduction  to  a  collected  report  on  this  subject  in  all  the 
United  States.  I  will  explain,  too,  that  I  have  added  in  this  re- 
port, the  name  of  every  Superintendent  of  any  institution  now 
existing.  Only  one,  that  in  Nebraska,  is  left  in  just  that  posi- 
tion of  doubt,  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  will  prob- 
ably settle,  whether  it  is  an  institution,  and  whether  our  friend 
here,  Mr.  Bacon,  or  the  one  claiming  it,  will  be  sustained,  is  the 
question,  I  believe,  now  before  the  courts.  That  is  the  only  one 
that  is  omitted  here,  so  that  the  report  may  be  made  complete, 
perhaps,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  would  ask  whether  this  aggregate  of  2300 
is  self-supporting? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — That  is  the  sum  total  of  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  speak  of  the  record  that  is  given  there  of 
the  boys. 

"■■■SS  of  these  in  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind  Men— -and  28  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Women— in  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Chapin  : — We  cannot  ascertain  that  fact.  We  may  get 
nearer  hereafter;  but  we  know,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that 
those  are  employed  in  handicraft,  and  teaching,  and  in  various 
other  branches —  singing  and  music  teachers,  teachers  of  me- 
chanical arts,  &c. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  lady  who  is 
ver}^  successfully  pursuing  piano-tuning,  in  Batavia.  I  presume 
that  all  persons  who  have  been  engaged  any  length  of  time  in 
the  work  know  that  the  greatest  problem  which  we  have  to 
solve  is  how  to  prepare  blind  girls  so  that  they  may  make  them- 
selves self-sustaining.  I  believe  that  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
all  countries,  and  with  all  educators  of  the  blind ;  and  I  believe 
that  any  light  thrown  upon  this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  us. 
I  am,  at  present,  making  a  pretty  successful  test  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  girls  well  taught,  but  I  have  none,  as  yet,  who 
have  become  self-sustaining.  The  question  should  be  asked,  and 
should  be  pressed  home,  "  What  are  the  men  earning  ?"  But  if, 
after  all,  they  may  be  employed,  may  turn  a  switch  on  a  rail- 
way once  or  twice  a  day  ;  I  suppose  that  is  a  thing  of  some  im- 
portance. If  we  who  are  teachers  can  get  valuable  tables  from 
this  report,  they  will  greatly  aid  us  in  prosecuting  our  work. 
In  regard  to  female  tunists,  I  hope  you  will  allow  these  gentle- 
men knowing  to  this  question  to  give  full  information,  and  that 
it  Avill  be  published  in  the  report. 

Dr.  Wilber  : — We  have  one  lady  in  Batavia  who  is  quite 
successful,  so  far  as  skill  is  concerned,  in  tuning  pianos.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  want  of  physical  strength.  She  began  at  the 
Institution,  and  so  far  as  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
concerned,  she  was  entirely  successful;  but  the  impression  made 
upon  my  own  mind  was,  that  it  was  a  question  of  doubt  whether 
ladies  could  do  that,  simply  from  want  of  physical  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance.  I,  of  course,  have  no  personal  experience, 
but  echo  what  I  have  heard  upon  this  subject.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Lord  will  be  able  to  give  some  information. 

Mr,  Wait  : — I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  subject 
to  such  corrections  as  may  be  made,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Secretary  Huntoon  :  —  I  would  like  to  have  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Association  given  to  Mr.  Chapin  for  this  latest 
work  of  his,  which  has  been  very  elaborate  and  painstaking. 

The  President  : — The  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  is  now  before 
the  Association. 

The  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Wait's  motion  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  second  Mr.  Huntoon's  motion  in  regard  to 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chapin. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  same  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chapin  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  regard  to 
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female  piano-tuners,  that  he  had  made  inquiries  of  an  expe- 
rienced organ-builder  in  an  institution  where  the  practice  had 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  that  gentleman  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  require  a  woman  of  great  physical 
strength ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to 
females,  as  a  peculiar  branch  of  work. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  fellowing  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  I.  That  all  papers  relating  to  the  subjects  of  Lite- 
rature, Alphabets  and  Type,  or  to  Music  or  Musical  Notation,  or 
to  Mechanical  Training  and  Employments  of  the  Blind,  be  read 
and  disposed  of  under  the  corresponding  order  of  business,  as 
already  arranged  and  published  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Association. 

II.  That  all  papers  of  a  miscellaneous  character  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Wilber  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  in  respect  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  Mr.  Otis 
Patten  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  upon  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  which,  under 
the  above  rule,  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  subject  appointed  for  discussion,  "The  Literary  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,"  being  then  in  order,  the  following  paper, 
upon  "  Language  and  its  Study  by  the  Blind,"  was  read  by  G.  L. 
Smead,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

THE    LITERARY   EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

In  our  schools  for  the  seeing,  the  term  education  is  re- 
stricted by  common  consent  to  what  we,  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
call  literary  education. 

We,  in  our  peculiar  work,  make  a  threefold  division  of  the 
subject,  and  speak  of  our  institutions  as  having  a  literary  de- 
partment, a  department  of  music,  and  an  industrial  def)artment, 
really  embracing  three  schools  in  one,  and  giving  to  our  pupils 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  seeing  children  acquire  in  our 
common  and  high-schools,  from  the  private  music-teacher,  and 
in  the  workshop. 

But  we  use  the  term  literary,  perhaps,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
usual,  and  include  under  that  head,  Language  in  its  different 
forms  and  uses,  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences. 

Of  the  relative  importance  of  the  literary  department,  of 
the  study  of  music,  and  of  the  trades  taught  in  our  institutions 
for  the  blind,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  We  consider  them 
as  necessary  concomitants  of  each  other,  varying  in  their  value 
according  to  individual  talent  and  circumstances. 
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At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  several  years  ago,  it  was 
remarked  as  a  criticism  upon  our  American  institutions  for  the 
blind,  that  we  spend  several  hours  a  day  in  teaching  our  pupils 
how  to  spell  bread  and  butter,  but  only  one  hour  in  teaching 
them  how  to  earn  it.  Perhaps  we  do  devote  too  little  time,  rela- 
tively, to  the  industrial  department,  but  in  some  way  we  have 
imbibed  the  idea  that,  if  we  give  to  our  pupils  that  development 
of  judgment  and  reasoning,  that  power  and  accuracy  of  thought 
and  training  of  will,  which  thorough,  patient  study  in  our  lite- 
rary departments  will  produce,  we  have  fitted  them  in  the  best 
way  to  use  efficiently  the  means  which  we  put  into  their  hands 
for  obtaining  a  livelihood — in  other  words,  teach  them  how  to 
spell  bread  and  butter  thoroughly,  then  they  are  prepared  to 
devise  and  use  the  means  for  earning  it. 

But  in  these  few  moments  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  lite- 
rary education  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  we,  as  educators  of 
the  blind,  use  it,  but  shall  eonfii.e  myself  to  one  department  of 
the  subject,  viz. :  Training  in  Language,  its  importance  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Language  is  the  medium  of  thought.  By  it,  in  its  different 
forms,  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  wishes  are  expressed.  Our 
deepest  thoughts,  our  most  sacred  feelings  with  their  intricate 
variety  and  delicate  shading  have  their  outward  manifestation 
in  some  form  of  language.  Our  love,  our  hate,  our  joy,  our 
sorrow,  our  ecstasy  and  our  agony,  all  have  their  counterparts  in 
our  words  of  affection,  or  in  those  of  stinging  scorn  ;  in  the 
gleaming  eye,  or  look  of  distress;  in  the  shout  of  joy,  or  the 
smothered  groan.  Not  only  is  language  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  it  also  indicates  character.  The  language  that  a 
man  uses  and  his  manner  of  using  it  show  his  thoughts  and 
motives.  Take  these  two  passages  of  "  Holy  Writ "  :  "  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  "  As  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,"  and  we  have  the  key  to  the  mo- 
tives and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  It  may  be  by  outspoken  words, 
by  covert  gestures,  or  secret  look,  and  even  by  silence  itself  that 
the  secret  intention  is  made  known;  yet  it  is  known  by  the 
skillful  eye,  nevertheless,  and  the  character  is  revealed.  But 
language  also  influences  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in- 
dicates them. 

The  very  effort  to  express  thought  quickens  thought. 
Words  of  anger  and  hate,  the  ribald  jest,  falsehoods  and  lies,  stir 
up  to  greater  activity  the  evil  passions  that  produce  them,  while 
words  of  purity  and  affection,  of  lofty  thought  and  genius  bring 
out  in  still  greater  effulgence  these  noble  attributes  of  the  soul. 

Still  further,  it  is  by  language  that  influence  is  given  and 
received.  Upon  our  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  will  ue- 
pend  very  much  our  influence  over  others ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  their  motives  and  intentions,  and  the  influence  we  receive 
from  them  will  depend  very  much  upon  our  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  language  they  use. 
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We  need  then  in  all  schools — for  the  seeing  and  for  the 
blind— to  cultivate  carefully  the  power  of  using  language  and 
understanding  language,  that  those  being  educated  may  be  fitted 
to  do  good  and  to  get  good  while  they  live  in  the  world. 

And  if  there  is  any  added  power  to  a  man's  life  in  the  skill- 
ful use  and  the  quick  comprehension  of  language,  the  blind,  in 
their  deprivation,  need  that  advantage.  Language  has  diJBFerent 
forms.  '  Thoughts  and  shades  of  thought  are  expressed  by  ges- 
tures, by  the  changing  countenance,  by  the  flashing  eye  :  they 
are  written  for  future  generations.  Speech,  with  its  tones,  in- 
flections, and  emphasis,  embodies  them.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
are  deprived  of  one  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  of  one 
avenue  by  which  thought  reaches  the  soul.  As  a  consequence, 
they  must  spend  years  in  acquiring  a  language  adapted  to  them. 
The  blind  are  crippled  in  their  power  of  using  some  of  these 
forms  of  language,  and  receiving  benefit  from  them.  Gesture, 
the  countenance,  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  written  language  in 
some  degree,  are  lost  to  them.  Hence  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  we  take  special  pains  to 
secure  for  our  pupils  a  good  command  of  the  language  which 
they  are  to  use  through  life.  And  especially,  Avhile  using  all 
available  forms  of  language  as  helps,  should  we  develop  the 
power  of  speech  and  the  ready  comprehension  of  spoken  language. 

True,  the  blind  can  write,  and  in  point-print  can  read  what 
they  have  written ;  but  writing  cannot  be  so  eflicient  an  aid  to 
the  blind  in  the  acquisition  of  language  as  to  the  seeing.  It  is, 
and  always  will  be,  to  them,  an  imperfect  process,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected nor  overestimated. 

The  blind  can  read  and  make  use  of  all  the  available  litera- 
ture in  raised-print ;  but  take  one  of  our  pupils  or  graduates  of 
average  intelligence,  and  furnish  him  with  all  there  is  in  raised- 
print  :  yet  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  culture  that  writ- 
ten language  might  give  him,  are  far  behind  the  average  seeing 
person,  with  the  daily  and  weekly  papers',  the  magazines,  the 
latest  novel,  and  books  of  literature  and  science,  Then,  too,  the 
daily  life  of  the  blind  is  not  so  much  with  the  busj^  world,  where 
mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind  by  means  of  spoken  language. 

So  that  in  this,  their  most  available  form  of  expression,  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  We  find  gur  pupils  deficient  in  spelling, 
because  their  opportunities  for  reading  are  so  few.  And  we  ofte"n 
find,  also,  what  we  may  call  paucity  of  expression — that  is,  a  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses,  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  so  M'ell  consult  dictionaries  and  use  other 
means  of  learning  words  and  their  definitions. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  any  profession  or  business  the 
blind  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the'  public,  not  knowing  what 
they  can  do,  exaggerates  that  disadvantage,  and  really  increases 
it  by  distrust  of  the  ability  of  one  deprived  of  sight. 
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Let  one  of  our  graduates,  after  spending  years  in  fitting 
himself  to  teach  music,  come  to  those  whose  patronage  he  seeks 
with  awkward  language  and  bad  grammar,  and  how  much  he 
adds  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  already  labors. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  his  best  patrons  must  be 
among  the  comparatively  wealthy  and  refined,  who  will  not 
tolerate  the  lack  of  refinement  of  language  or  manners  in  those 
whom  they  select  to  instruct  their  children.  Deficiency  in  a 
proper  use  of  language  might  bar  his  entrance  into  his  chosen 
profession,  and  discourage  him,  so  that  he  might  fail  in  his  life 
work.  But  let  him  meet  his  patrons  with  language  and  man- 
ners as  pleasing  and  refined  as  theirs,  and  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  disarm  prejudice,  and  persuade  them  to  employ  him.  The 
employment  once  secured,  he  is  prepared  to  succeed,  because  he 
has  the  language  at  command  by  which  to  impart  instruction 
intelligibly  to  those  under  his  tuition. 

In  any  line  of  teaching  other  than  'music,  a  blind  person 
would  have,  the  same  advantage  from  a  good  command  of 
language  and  a  pleasing  manner  of  expressing  himself.  In 
offering  anything  for  sale  of  his  own  purchase  or  manufacture, 
there  is  an  advantage  less  in  degree,  perhaps,  but  similar,  to  him 
who  can  present  most  pleasantly  and  convincingly  the  merits 
of  the  commodity  he  offers.  In  canvassing  for  books,  for  in- 
stance, he  only  succeeds  who  can  talk  well. 

Again,  the  comprehending  of  language  spoken  is  just  as 
much  an  art  as  eloquent  speech.  By  comprehending  language, 
I  mean  the  ready  and  rapid  taking  in  of  the  thoughts  that  are 
being  uttered,  and  the  quick  grasping  of  the  meaning  intended. 
This  ability  is  needed  by  all  who  would  profit  by  conversation 
or  by  the  instruction  given  in  public  speaking.  By  the  blind 
this  art  is  especially  needed,  because  they  are  so  much  dependent 
upon  spoken  language  for  the  knowledge  they  gain. 

An  intelligent  blind  person  will  derive  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  the  many  books  in  raised-print,  but  he  will  not 
be  limited  to  them. 

Other  books  ought  to  be  Avithin  his  reach.  Books  of  science 
and  literature,  stories,  magazines  and  newspapers,  all  these  he 
can  enjoy,  if  he  has  the  art  of  listening  well,  and  of  seizing  at 
once  each  thought  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  reader. 

The  sermon,  the  lecture,  eloquence  and  oratory  are  all  avail- 
able as  means  of  enjoyment  and  profit,  if  he  has  been  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  comprehending  language. 

Much  of  our  enjoyment  in  life  comes  from  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men  as  we  interchange  in  conversation  our  thoughts 
and  feelings.  And  just  here  is  one  great  advantage  which  the 
blind  have  over  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mute  can  communi- 
cate with  comparatively  few  of  the  human  race.  The  blind 
can  converse  with  friends  and  strangers,  giving  and  receiving 
both  pleasure  and  instruction.     There  should  be  special  efforts 
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directed  to  this  end,  to  make  our  pupils  good  conversationists — 
able  to  entertain  and  instruct  any  company  into  which  they 
may  be  thrown,  with  good  sense  enough  to  listen  well  and  profit 
b}'  what  others  say.  Such  ability  discreetly  used  will  alwaj's  be 
an  introduction  into  good  society,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for 
securing  employment  in  any  business  or  profession  open  to  the 
blind. 

Also,  there  are  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  oratory 
accessible  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  attain  them.  These 
paths  are  open  to  the  blind  who  can  be  prepared  to  tread  them. 
And  is  not  a  thorough  training  in  language  a  necessary  part  of 
the  requisite  preparation? 

We  have  examples  enough  in  this  and  other  countries  to 
show  that  the  blind  can  excel  as  editors,  as  authors,  and  as 
orators. 

But  how  shall  such  culture  be  attained  ?  In  making  a  few 
suggestions  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  what  I  say  may  be 
somewhat  trite,  and  may  not  instruct  you  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  differer.t  departments  of  education  of  the 
blind.  But  what  we  need,  sometimes,  is  net  so  much  instruction 
as  inspiration :  not  to  knoiv  more,  but  to  apply  what  we  do  know 
niore  wisely  and  efficiently.  The  main  point  that  I  would  urge 
is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  you  may  with  intelligence 
and  energy  devise  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  end  proposed. 

A  course  of  training  in  language  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  child  can  speak.  Correct  words  and  expressions  should 
be  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  from  the  very  first. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  children  come  to  our  schools  after  several 
years  of  training  in  language,  and  that  not  always  of  the  very 
best.  Perhaps,  from  their  first  lisping  accents,  slang  expressions 
have  been  taught  them  for  the  amusement  of  other  persons,  until 
slang  has  become  a  part  of  their  dialect.  They  have  heard  con- 
stantly the  bad  grammar  of  servants,  of  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, possibly  of  parents,  too,  till  incorrect  expression  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  After  such  a  course  of  training,  or 
want  of  training,  it  may  be,  they  are  sent  to  us.  So  it  is  of  no 
use  to  say,  take  the  child  early.  We  can  only  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  as  early  as  we  can.  The  beginning,  the 
continuance,_and  the  end  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  in- 
volve two  principles:  first,  the  correcting  of  improper,  bad,  and 
vulgar  expressions ;  and  second,  the  substitution  of  those  that 
are  proper,  good,  and  elegant. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  first  shall  precede  the  last  in  order 
of  time,  but  the  two  must  go  on  together.  Perhaps  it  is  in  lan- 
guage as  in  morals.  We  do  not  expect  to  eradicate  vice  before 
wo  implant  virtue  ;  but  we  strive  to  make  virtue  so  familiar  in 
word  and  action,  and  so  attractive,  that  by  force  of  habit  and  by 
choice  it  shall  supersede  vice.  So  in  language  let  the  teacher, 
from  the  beginning,  by  precept  and  by  example,  educate  his 
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pupils  into  correct  habits  and  forms  of  expression,  so  that  the 
use  of  good  grammar  shall  be  the  natural  and  preferred  method 
of  speech,  thus  eradicating  slang  and  vulgarity.  And  then,  too, 
this  illustration  reminds  us  that  good  language  and  good  morals 
are  not  so  much  strangers  to  each  other,  but  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  one  will  help  the  development  of  the  other. 

To  train  children  in  the  correct  use  of  language,  we  must 
give  them  something  to  talk  about,  and  then  by  questions  and 
suggestions  guide  them  to  a  proper  use  of  the  words  already 
familiar.  For  this  purpose,  object  lessons  are  very  valuable.  A 
description  and  examination  of  some  familiar  object  at  first, 
will  call  out  the  power  of  attention  and  the  art  of  listening. 
Then,  if  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  give  the  description  in  such 
language  as  he  can  command,  adding  his  own  thoughts  and  ob- 
servations, he  will  at  once  begin  the  development  of  his  power 
of  expression.  A  story  or  anecdote  given  orally  by  the  teacher, 
or  read  from  a  book,  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  Variety 
and  attractiveness,  sufficient  to  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of 
the  children,  is  necessary  to  the  best  results ;  for  such  an  exer- 
cise should  not  be  an  irksome  task,  but  a  pleasant  pastime,  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  on  the  alert,  ready  to  receive  im- 
pressions and  to  impart  them.  Pupils  entering  our  institutions 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  have  already  quite  a  vocabulary  of 
words  which  they  can  make  use  of.  New  words  will  come  up 
in  the  reading,  spelling,  and  other  lessons,  which  should  be  ex- 
plained so  far  as  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  understand  them ;  but 
do  not  be  in  haste  to  give  new  words.  Lead  the  scholar  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  words  already  somewhat  familiar.  Let 
him  practice  their  correct  use  till  it  becomes  natural  and  easy. 

In  the  spelling  lessons,  the  words  should  be  defined  and  their 
use  explained  ;  for  what  is  the  value  of  learning  to  spell  a  word 
which  one  can  not  use  ?  With  young  children,  do  not  take  a 
spelling-book  and  go  on  in  the  course,  giving  the  scholar  no  idea 
of  what  the  words  are  for :  but  take  the  names  of  familiar  objects 
and  actions  of  every-day  life,  and  make  selections  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  class.  The  furniture  of  the  room,  articles  of 
dress,  kinds  of  food,  familiar  animals,  etc.,  will  furnish  words 
enough  for  the  spelling  lessons  for  «many  months  of  the  child's 
early  training. 

These  words  may  be  spelled,  explained,  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  object  lessons  upon  these  same  familiar  subjects,  until 
the  pupil  gets  full  possession  of  the  words,  and  they  become  his 
tools  for  intelligent  use.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  teach  a 
young  child  all  about  the  etymological  meanings  and  history  of 
words,  or  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  S3^no- 
nyms;  but  the  familiar  words  of  every-day  life  can  be  so  defined 
as  to  enable  the  young  pupils  to  make  a  correct  use  of  them. 

As  new  words  are  given,  they  should  be  made  familiar  by 
definition  and  practice  in  their  use.     Step  by  step,  and  not  too 
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fast,  should  the  process  go  on,  always  remembering  that  words 
are  things  to  be  used,  not  mere  ornaments  to  be  idly  counted 
over  and  forgotten.  If  a  young  man  is  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
trade,  his  master  does  not  merely  open  his  chest  and  show  the 
tools,  telling  their  names  and  how  to  spell  them  ;  he  is  not  even 
content  with  explaining  their  use.  He  puts  the  saw  or  the 
plane  into  the  apprentice's  hands,  saying,  "I  use  it  so  and  so; 
try  it  yourself."  Thus,  by  the  use  of  the  tools,  he  learns  his 
trade.  So  in  language,  training  it  is  important  to  make  im- 
mediate use  of  what  has  been  taught. 

The  object  lessons  may  also  be  conversation  exercises,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  ask  and  answer  questions  of 
each  other  and  of  the  teacher.  Incorrect  expressions  should  not 
be  too  sharply  criticised,  but  the  child  should  be  kindly  led 
into  the  adoption  of  better  ones. 

The  exercise  should  be  as  free  and  spontaneous  as  possible, 
so  that  no  child  need  be  so  embarrassed  as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  need  not  be  said  here,  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  con- 
tinual example  of  the  correct  use  of  language.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  training  under  consideration,  ijj  the 
example  of  older  persons.  The  child  learns  his  bad  grammar, 
vulgarity,  slang,  and  profanity  from  such  examples. 

Sometimes  we  are  almost  ready  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  trusting  some  persons  with  a  tongue,  when  they 
use  it  to  corrupt  the  language  and  morals  of  the  young.  But 
this  state  of  things  we  must  meet,  and  devise  the  best  means  of 
counteracting  such  influences. 

As  the  classes  go  on  with  their  studies,  each  lesson,  as  taught 
by  the  teacher,  should  be  an  example  of  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage ;  and,  as  recited  b}'-  the  pupils,  should  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity for  cultivating  powers  of  expression.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  yes  or  no  in  answer  to  a  question,  but 
should  require  a  clear,  intelligible  sentence. 

As  classes  gain  sufficient  mental  culture,  recitations  should 
be  by  topics,  in  which  the  fullest  scope  may  be  given  to  the 
talent  of  the  pupil.  The  tendency  of  merely  memorizing  the 
words  of  an  author,  so  common  with  blind  pupils,  will  need 
to  be  met  and  counteracted,  by  encouraging  original  thought 
upon  the  topics  studied. 

In  some  studies,  especially  History,  extended  narratives 
upon  some  assigned  topic  may  be  presented  by  different  members 
of  the  class,  each  having  a  few  days  for  preparation,  and  some 
person  to  assist  in  reading  upon  the  subject. 

In  short,  every  recitation  in  every  study  should  be  in  part  a 
lesson  in  the  proper  use  of  language,  and  the  teacher  should  be 
persevering  and  vigilant  in  urging  his  pupils  to  form  correct 
habits  of  speech,  and  to  cultivate  a  pleasing  and  elegant  address. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  technical  Grammar  must  have  its 
place.     When  should  a  pupil  commence  its  study?    Upon  this 
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point  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  high  degree  of 
language  culture  can  be  attained  without  knowing  all  about 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  I  would  say,  wait  until  the  pupil 
has  sufficient  facility  in  the  use  and  understanding  of  language 
to  comprehend  clearly  the  application  of  the  terms  to  be  learned, 
so  that  the  study  may  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  dry  details,  but 
simply  giving  names  to  what  is  alread}^  a  living  reality  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

After  the  subject  of  Grammar  is  mastered,  and  pupils  have 
sufficient  mental  culture  and  desire  for  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  Etymology  of  our  language  is  very  important.  By  means  of 
this  study  the  class  will  learn  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  of 
words,  and  from  them  more  perfectly  the  exact  meaning  and  use 
of  words.  Also,  this  knowledge  of  root-words  assists  the  memory, 
so  that  a  larger  vocabulary  is  at  ready  command. 

Spelling,  in  which  the  blind  are  said  to  deficient,,  is  very 
much  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  words ; 
for  if  one  knows  the  spelling  of  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots 
of  our  language,  he  can  spell  any  words  into  which  these  con- 
stituent part  enter.  Either  in  connection  with  Etymology,  or 
at  some  time  in  the  course  as  pupils  are  ready,  I  would  advise 
the  study  of  at  least  one  of  the  ancient  languages — the  Latin, 
for  instance.  So  many  of  the  words  of  our  language  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  that  its  study  is  very  useful  in  fixing  in  the 
mind  root-words  and  their  meaning,  as  they  occur  in  our  lan- 
guage. All  other  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  enter 
into  the  structure  of  our  own,  are  valuable,  but  I  mention  the 
Latin  as  more  available.  For  the  successful  study  of  Latin,  books 
in  raised-print  are  almost  indispensable. 

Rhetoric,  with  practice  in  original  composition  and  decla- 
mation, will  come  in  the  course  as  the  classes  develop.  After 
what  I  have  said,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  would  have  com- 
position commence  here.  In  the  course  I  have  indicated,  it 
begins  with  the  scholar's  first  object  lesson,  and  continues 
through  the  course ;  and  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  the  accom- 
panying practice  is  perfecting  the  process  commenced  with  the 
child. 

All  along  in  this  course  of  training,  prose  and  poetry  from 
our  best  authors  should  be  read  to  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  required  to  learn  and  recite  specimens  of  the 
same.  But  keep  this  rule  in  mind :  Never  read  a  poor  book  to 
the  blind,  and  never  encourage  a  blind  pupil  to  learn  a  piece  of 
prose  or  poetry  which  is  not  worth  remembering.  The  time  of 
the  blind  in  our  institutions  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away 
in  this  manner. 

But  I  must  not  go  into  details  further.  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate a  general  line  of  training  in  only  one  direction  of  literary 
education,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  blind.  Perhaps 
other  branches  of  study  are  of  equal  value  in  mental  culture.     I 
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would  give  each  its  appropriate  place.  My  time  permits  me  to 
consider  only  this  one  line  of  mental  development.  I  hope  that 
other  topics  upon  the  same  general  subject  will  be  discussed. 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot,  in  the  near  future,  realize  for  the 
blind  the  full  ideal  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  have  imper- 
fectly marked  out.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  present  meth- 
ods, if  better  can  be  devised. 

As  systems  of  education  improve,  we  must  keep  pace  with 
them,  and,  po  far  as  possible,  apply  them  to  our  peculiar  work. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  suggesting  thought  and  discussion, 
so  that  you  will  return  to  your  work  determined  to  improve  your 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind,  I  shall  be  content. 

After  considering  the  question,  what  order  to  follow  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  papers  presented  and  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Association,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  the 
Association  voted  unanimously  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smead. 

The  Secretary  : — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  a  little  device  of  my  own  that 
bears  upon  this  subject  exactly.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
exhibit  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  say,  that  my  own  expe- 
rience has  fully  carried  out  Mr.  Smead's  views  as  expressed  in 
the  paper.  As  for  the  object  lesson,  we  begin  with  very  3^oung 
children,  and  make  a  very  great  point  of  it.  We  make  use  of 
the  object  lesson  as  much  for  language  and  spelling  as  for  the 
object  les.son  itself.  I  have  not  insisted  upon  it  so  much  the  last 
year,  as  it  was  a  sort  of  experiment ;  but  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  success  attending  the  effort. 

The  Secretary  : — When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  brought 
home  a  game  of  letters,  which  gave  us  children  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  occupation.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  difficulty  with  the  children  in  spelling 
properly  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  brought  these  little  games 
with  which  I  played  at  home.  I  prepared  a  little  frame,  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  very  cheap,  consisting  of  a  card 
with  grooved  strips  on  it,  and  detached  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  figures,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  It  seemed  to  meet  many 
difficulties  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  spelling.  It  enabled 
the  teacher  to  keep  many  of  the  little  ones  occupied  while  at- 
tending to  the  others  who  were  needing  special  attention.  The 
teacher  begins,  for  instance,  with  the  least  advanced  children, 
with  the  new-comer,  and,  taking  a  handful  of  letters,  calls  the 
child's  attention  to  the  letter  "I", —  the  simplest  form, — and 
will  request  the  child  to  select  from  that  handful  of  letters,  after 
having  allowed  him  to  thoroughly  feel  it,  all  the  letters  "  I ".  and 
slip  them  into  the  proper  groove.  The  child  is  interested  from 
the  beginning,  and  keeps  itself  busy  during  its  task.  Then, 
afterwards,  farther  along,  the  pupils  'are  instructed  to  select  a 
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word,  or  make  up  a  word  that  is  given  them — for  instance, 
taking  the  word  "  spot " — the  pupil  is  given  the  letters  of  the 
word  "  spot ",  and  requested  to  make  as  many  words  as  possible 
out  of  that  lot.  Again,  we  had  a  number  of  words  printed  with 
syllables  and  simple  words  upon  them,  and  the  child  was  given, 
in  the  first  place,  of  course,  sentences  to  write  by  picking  out 
the  words.  Teaching  by  the  word  method,  we  make  them  begin 
with  easy  words — for  instance,  "  is  ",  and  words  like  it.  The 
next  step  was  to  teach  the  child  to  build  up  sentences  with 
those  words,  as  "  It  is  an  ox  " ;  and  from  that  on,  then,  the  child 
is  requested  to  invent  sentences  of  his  own.  I  speak  of  it  be- 
cause it  has,  in  many  schools,  met  so  many  difficulties.  It  has 
occupied  the  otherwise  idle  children.  It  has  relieved  the  teacher 
from  a  great  deal  of  individual  work,  and  has  resulted  most  fa- 
vorabl}^  in  my  own  school.  It  has  been  in  use  in  some  other 
schools  that  have  adopted  it ;  and  whilst  the  idea  is  not  original 
with  me,  I  think  that  in  this  adaptation  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
this  grooved  board,  perhaps,  and  thereby  overcoming  mechanical 
difficulties,  some  little  credit  is  deserved.  I  simply  call  your 
attention  to  it,  that  you  may  understand  how  it  bears  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  cost  of  these  little  boards  is  about 
twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  any  carpenter  can  make  them. 
The  detached  words  and  letters  are  supplied  at  about  ten  cents 
per  hundred.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  there  is  also 
a  lesson  in  the  development  of  touch.  Children  find,  of  course, 
exercise  of  that  important  sense  in  learning  to  slip  the  cards  in 
right  side  up  and  properly,  in  the  groove.  Of  course  many  of 
you  know  how  important  it  is  that  we  teach  the  blind  how  to 
handle  anything. 

I  Me.  Churchman  [Mr.  Smead  in  the  chair] : — I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  some  of  my  friend 
Smead's  suggestions  in  his  paper.  But  preliminary  to  that,  I 
would  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Huntoon's  little  spelling-apparatus, 
that  we  have  used  it  in  our  school  with  very  good  success,  and  T 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 

A  word,  also,  with  regard  to  the  t3^pe-writer,  as  that  seems 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  There 
is  to  be  an  exhibition  here  of  type-writers,  as  I  understand,  and 
I  should  like  to  explain,  and  then  leave  for  the  examination,  by 
the  sightless  members  of  the  Association,  a  simple  device  that 
I  have  found  very  useful  in  connection  with  the  type-writer, 
adapting  it,  as  I  think,  based  upon  my  own  experience,  more 
completely  to  the  use  of  sightless  persons. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  type-writer,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  watched  its  progress  from  its  inception,  i.  e.,  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  originator  of  it  was  a  citizen 
of  Milwaukee,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  from  Indianapolis  to 
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Milwaukee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  it.  I  made  certain 
suggestions  to  the  manufacturers  and  controllers  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  have  been  partly  carried  out.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  original  instrument  contained  a  single 
row  of  some  forty  keys — regular  piano  or  melodeon  keys — every 
alternate  one  being  a  raised  key.  I  suggested  the  throwing  of 
the  keys  into  four  banks,  or  rows,  and  grouping  them  into  ten 
sections,  by  vertical  lines  so  arranged  that  each  finger  would 
have  its  proper  work  to  do.  I  thought  that  in  this  way  they 
could  adapt  it  better  to  the  use  of  sightless  persons. 

As  the  inventor  adopted  this  suggestion  in  part  only,  I 
feared  that  blind  persons  would  find  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  keys  to  be  a  matter  of  too  difficult  attainment,  and  some  five 
or  six  months  ago  purchased  a  second-hand  machine,  with  a  view 
of  having  it  so  modified  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  But  the 
expense  of  such  a  modification  proved  too  great,  and  I  adopted 
in  lieu  thereof  this  little  device  to  be  placed  upon  the  key-board. 
By  its  aid  I  was  enabled  to  write  a  letter  at  once,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  I  have  never  dictated  one  to  an  amanuensis. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
type-writer  can  be  made  practically  useful  to  the  blind.  When 
the  machine  is  brought  into  the  room  the  guide  will  be  placed 
upon  it,  and  you  can  then  see  the  manner  of  its  use  without  fur- 
ther description. 

A  word  now  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  just  read. 
It  pursues  aline  of  thought  that  has  engaged  my  own  attention 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  unity  with  the 
writer  in  the  views  expressed  by  him.  The  intelligent  and  cor- 
rect use  of  language  constitutes  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  there  is  no 
other  so  deserving  of  our  serious  attention. 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that,  however  glib 
blind  persons  may  be  in  the  matter  of  talking,  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  correct  use  of  the  English  or  any  other 
language.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  educator  of  the  blind,  that  in  his 
pupils  here  is  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome  that  is  not  experienced 
by  the  teacher  of  the  seeing  child.  This  difficulty  arises  mainly, 
I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  of  our  language  that  is_  ad- 
dressed to  the  esthetic  sense,  particularly  the  figurative  portions 
thereof,  is  based  upon  objects  of  sight— upon  visible  objects. 
Therefore,  the  language  is  impoverished  just  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  inability  to  perceive  those  visual  objects  exists.  Here, 
then,  is  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for — something  to  compensate 
for  this.  Now,  as  to  the  special  means  of  compensation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  object  lessons  that  Mr.  Smead  has  referred  to,  and  I 
regard  those  as  very  important,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing about  the  objects  presented,  but  for  the  sake  of  facilitating 
the  use  of  language  likewise.     These  objects  give  new  views,  and 
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the  greater  the  range  that  can  be  given  to  the  student  in  the 
study  of  objects,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  range  of  language  that 
is  called  into  use. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  arrive  at,  more  particularly,  is 
the  memorizing  that  we  practice  in  our  Institution.  We  have 
adopted  it  as  one  of  our  regular  studies,  as  much  as  arithmetic, 
or  geography,  or  grammar,  or  any  other  branch  of  study.  Our 
school  is  divided  into  five  grades.  Each  grade  has  its  particular 
hour  for  memorizing,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and  the  matter 
selected  is  adapted  to  the  particular  capacity  of  each  grade.  If 
it  is  the  primary  grade,  we  take  simple  stories  that  have  a  moral 
to  them — sometimes  a  fable,  whatsoever  the  selection  may  be, 
something  which  is  choice  in  its  language,  choice  in  its  senti- 
ments— and  require  the  pupils  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  have 
explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  all  the  words.  If  there  is  a 
reference  to  visible  objects,  then  a  full  explanation  so  far  as 
may  be  is  given  to  the  pupil.  In  the  grade  above,  we  take 
composition  of  a  little  higher  character  ;  and,  in  the  grade  above 
that,  a  still  higher  character  of  study,  until  we  get  to  the  upper 
grade,  where  we  have  what  we  call  our  class  in  English  Lite- 
rature. 

Now,  by  this  means,  not  only  are  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  food  for  future  reflection, 
but,  best  of  all,  it  increases  their  vocabulary,  and  gives  them  a 
fund  of  the  choicest  words  of  the  authors.  We  are  careful,  of 
course,  to  select  good  compositions.  We  take  specimens  from 
the  best  authors  of  the  diflferent  departments  of  literature,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  the  assertion  that  if  you  take  our  school  to- 
gether, they  can  recite,  or  repeat  to  you  whole  volumes  of  good 
composition.  I  want,  in  this  connection,  to  give  credit  to  the 
source  from  which  we  derived  this  useful  suggestion:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  after  getting  him  to  address  our  pupils,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  good  plan  to  have  our  pupils  commit  compositions  from 
our  best  authors.  He  did  not  go  into  explanations,  but  I  thought 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  grew  upon  me  until  I  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it  that  I  adopted  it  into  our  school  as  a  reg- 
ular exercise,  some  nine  years  ago,  perhaps,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued it  from  that  day  to  this  ;  and  I  would  about  as  soon  drop 
the  subject  of  geography  or  arithmetic  as  this  exercise. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  composition 
writing  has  been  carried  on  in  the  meanwhile  ? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — To  a  very  limited  extent,  as  such.  This 
matter  of  compositions  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  me  to  solve.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
almost  farcical  as  taught  ordinarily  in  the  schools,  telling  the 
pupil  to  write  an  essay  upon  prudence,  or  charity,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.     So  far  as  we  practice  composition,  we  do  it  in  this  way ;  in 
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our  advanced  grades  we  do  require  compositions  once  in  two 
weeks,  possibly  once  in  four,  but  I  think  in  two  weeks.  The 
general  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  compositions  is  simply  this  : 
The  pupil  has  ideas;  if  he  wishes  to  express  those  ideas,  all  we 
want  to  do  in  the  matter  of  composition  is  to  teach  him  to  ex- 
press those  ideas  correctly.  Giving  the  pupil  a  topic  to  write 
on  is  not  putting  ideas  into  his  mind. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  is  your  mode  or  method  of  criticising 
compositions  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  child  is  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  a  subject  that  is  assigned,  or  chooses  his  own  sub- 
ject and  writes  two  or  three  pages,  what  is  the  course  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  that  production? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — It  is  about  the  same  course  as  is  pursued 
in  the  analysis  or  examination  of  the  selections  that  we  present 
to  them  for  committing  to  memory :  It  is  to  see  that  the  lan- 
guage is  correct ;  and  the  correction  is  generally  left  to  the  class. 
We  try  to  make  our  pupils  do  all  the  work  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  of  the  scholars,  what  part  of  the 
whole  number  write  compositions? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — Well,  in  our  tw^o  upper  grades,  probably 
from  forty  to  fifty. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — How  many  pupils  write  compositions  in 
the  point  system? 

Mr.  Churchman: — About  all  of  them  are  written  in  the 
New  York  point  system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  have,  while  under 
this  head,  any  teachers  or  superintendents  give  us  the  informa- 
tion as  to  what  extent  composition  writing  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  We  are  discussing  the  use  of  language,  and,  of  course, 
the  use  of  language  colloquially  is  acquired  by  all,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas : — I  will  try  to  answer  as  briefly  as 
I  can.  So  far  as  composition  writing  is  concerned,  in  our  school, 
we  have  what  we  call  literary  exercises  every  week,  which  take 
■  place  on  Wednesday  evening.  We  divide  our  school  up  into  four 
sections.  The  advanced  classes  form  the  first  section,  the  next 
in  rank  the  second,  the  next  the  third,  and  the  primary  the 
fourth.  Now,  we  compel  each  pupil  to  prepare  an  essay.  The 
division  that  prepares  essays  this  week  will  prepare  declama- 
tions next  week.  During  the  reading  of  these  essays  or  compo- 
sitions, whatever  you  may  term  them,  the  association  appoints 
from  its  own  number,  or  else  one  of  its  teachers,  as  critic  for  the 
evening.  These  essays  are  all  read  carefully,  or  sometimes  we 
have  them  commit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them,  but  they 
usually  read  them.  Now,  the  critic  pays  particular  attention  to 
every  essay,  and  wherever  she  or  he  detects  a  mistake  in  the 
language  or  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  it  is  noted  down,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  these  mis- 
takes are  given  to  the  class  to  correct.     And  we  find,  in  this  way, 
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that  we  get  up  a  decided  interest  in  composition  writing,  and 
not  only  that,  but  it  helps  us  largely  in  conveying  a  correct 
idea  of  the  use  of  language. 

Now,  in  our  debating  exercises — and  our  literary  exercises 
are  more  properly  debating  exercises — we  get  a  question  for  de- 
bate at  the  evening  meeting  four  weeks  hence.  That  gives  the 
pupil  four  weeks'  time  to  prepare  for  discussion ;  and  the 
same  manner  is  gone  through  in  choosing  a  critic,  who  pays 
special  attention  to  correcting  the  language  used  by  the  critic. 

Then,  another  thing :  We  keep  what  we  call  a  "  blunder- 
buss." For  instance,  a  pupil  hears  another  express  himself  in- 
correctly, and  he  rushes  right  off  for  his  New  York  slate,  and  it 
goes  into  the  "  blunderbuss."  On  Thursday  evening  we  read  the 
blunders,  and  they  are  given  to  the  class  for  correction.  We  find 
that  this  thing  accomplishes  about  as  much  as  any  other  one 
little  thing  we  have  had,  for  the  correction  of  speech,  and  it  has 
a  very  fine  effect. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  Mr.  Smead  for  his  very 
fine  and  able  paper.  Personally,  I  feel  obliged  to  him,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  of  his  fellow-teachers  feel  so,  also.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  printed  with  the  other  papers,  but,  if  it  is  necessary,  I 
will  also  add  that. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Mc Workman,  then  presented  his  re- 
port, which  was  accepted  and  approved. 

Columbus,  O.,  August  22,  1878, 

Mr.  President,  and   Gentlemen  of  the  American    Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  As  Treasurer  of  your  Association,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  follows : 

RFCEIPTS — FROM    INDIVIDUALS. 

Eeceived  of  former  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos $  37  86 

"  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Minnesota  Institution 3  00 

"  H.  L.  Hall,  Home,  Philadelphia 3  00 

"  "  J.  H.  Hunter,  Ontario 3  00 

"  "  Wm.  Chapin,  Pennsylvania 3  00 

"  "  F.  D.  Morrison,  Maryland 3  00 

"  "  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky 3  00 

"  "  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indiana 3  00 

"  "  Samuel  Bacon,  Nebraska 3  00 

"  "  N.  F.  Walker,  South  Carolina 3  00 

"  "  Otis  Patten,  Arkansas 3  00 

"  "  O.  F.  Frazier,  Halifax 3  00 

"  "  M,  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institution 3  00 

"  "  W.  D.  Williams,  Georgia 3  00 

$76  86 
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Forward $76  86 

Received  of  Mrs.  Lord,  Batavia,  New  York 3  00 

"              "     Little,    Wisconsin 3  00 

"           Mr.  M.  Sturdevant,  Tennessee 8  00 

"     G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio 3  00 

"             "     J.  M.  Parmelee,  Iowa 3  00 

"             ■'     W.  Wilkinson,  California 3  00 

"             "     Jas.  McWorknian,  Missouri 3  00 

"             "     J.  C.  Covell,  West  Virginia 3  00 

Total $100.86 

*  RECEIPTS — FEOM   INSTITUTIONS, 

Illinos  Institution $13  00 

Indiana        "           13  00 

Iowa              "           13  00 

Kentucky    "           13  00 

Maryland     "           13  00 

Massachusets  Institution 13  (.0 

Missouri                "             13  00 

New  York            " 13  00 

Batavia,  N.Y.     "             13  00 

Ohio                      "             13  00 

Pennsylvania       "             ]3  00 

Tennessee             "             13  00 

Wisconsin             " 13  00 

California              "              12  00 

Georgia                 "             11  00 

Kansas                  "             11  00 

Minnesota          "  "             11  00 

Ontario                  '•              11  00 

Arkansas               "              11  00 

Nova  Scotia         "             9  00 

W.Virginia         "             9  00 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home 9  00 

Total  receipts $363  86 


EXPENDITURES. 

Morgan  &  Irwin,  printing  (see  V.  No.  1) $147  31 

Culbertson  &  Bache     "      (see  V.  No.  2) 198  00 

Culbertson  &  Bache     "      (see  V.  No.  3) 4  75 

Culbertson  &  Bache     "      (see  V.  No.  4) 4  00 

Postage  paid  by  M.  Chapin 1  81 

$355  87 

Porterages,  extra  paper,  etc.,  etc.,  paid  by  M.  Chapin 13  78 

$369  65 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Total  expenditures $369  65 

Total  receipts 363  86 

Balance  due  Treasurer $5  79 

The  following  Institutions,  of  which  each  have  been  assessed  the  sum 
of  $9.00,  have  not  responded:     North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  McWORKMAN,   Treasurer. 

A  communication  from  Fairbanks  &  Evs^ing,  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  the  tj'pe-writer,  making  special  discounts  upon 
type-writers  for  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  was  then 
read. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Elk  Creek, 
Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  in  respect  to  his  new  diplograph, 
was  read.  His  proposition  was  so  fair,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Association  in  the  ability  of  this  blind  inventor  so  great,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  enough  subscriptions  for  his  proposed  machine 
were  obtained  to  secure  its  immediate  manufacture.  The  ma- 
chine is  to  write  at  the  same  time  several  copies  that  may  be 
read  by  the  touch  and  by  the  sight,  either  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
or  in  the  New  York  Point,  or  in  the  Braille  method,  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  and  its  cost  is  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars. 

The  Secretary  : — It  is  in  my  mind  to  state  that  Mr.  Heady 
is  the  most  remarkable  inventor  that  I  have  ever  known.  It 
seems  wonderful  to  me  that  a  blind  man  can  describe  and  make 
a  complicated  model  of  this  kind  that  will  work  accurately  and 
true,  so  a  mechanic  can  work  from  it.  Whatever  Mr.  Heady 
promises,  in  a  mechanical  way,  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  have  known  Mr.  Heady  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  I  know  he  will  not  ask  any  one  to  take  the  machine 
unless  it  is  what  he  recommends  it  to  be. 

(f  )  The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  en- 
titled "Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  of 
Point  Writing ;  and  a  Proposed  Modification  of  the  Braille 
System  " : 

COMPARISON    OF    THE    BRAILLE    AND     NEW    YORK   SYSTEMS    OF    POINT 
WRITING,     AND     PROPOSED      MODIFICATION      OF     THE     BRAILLE 
SYSTEM. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire 
among  the  blind  of  this  country,  for  a  tangible  system  of 
point  writing  and  printing,  adapted  both  to  musical  and  literary 
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purposes.  Two  such  systems  have  ah-eady  been  published,  and 
are  now  in  use.  The  Braille  sytem— the  invention  of  a  French 
gentleman — has  long  been  used  in  Europe,  and  has  likewise  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  American  institutions.  Dr.  Armitage, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
is  the  able  advocate  of  this  system,  and  has  written  a  report  set- 
ting forth  its  merits.  The  New  York  system  is  used  in  that,  and 
some  other  American  institutions.  Mr.  Wait  has  advocated  its 
merits  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
nearly  all  who  may  read  these  pages  are  already  familiar  with 
the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
for  me  to  explain  the  different  principles  upon  which  these  two 
systems  are  constructed.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  reca- 
pitulate the  advantages  claimed  for  each.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  these : 

For  the  New  York  System — first,  economy  of  space,  which, 
in  the  Eeport  of  the  New  York  Institution,  published  in  1869, 
was  stated  to  be  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a  discussion  at  the  Conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  to  be  "  about  75  per  cent.",  and 
which  Dr.  Armitage  allows  to  be  about  20  per  cent.;  second, 
economy  of  time  or  labor  of  writing  estimated  at  about  50  per 
cent. ;  and  third,  greater  legibility. 

For  the  Braille  System— first,  facility  of  acquisition  from  its 
systematic  construction ;  second,  greater  legibility  ;  third,  facility 
of  correction;  fourth,  its  extensive  use  in  Europe;  and  fifth,  its 
being  the  basis  of  an  excellent  system  of  musical  notation. 

While  some  of  our  institutions  have  adopted  the  Braille, 
and  others  the  New  York,  others  still  are  hesitating  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  these  rival  systems,  and  hoping  that  the 
approaching  Convention  will  agree  to  adopt  a  uniform  system. 
The  probability  that  the  Convention  may  do  this,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  actual  merits  of  each, 
led  me  to  undertake  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain  how  ex- 
actly and  completely  the  conflicting  reports  which  have  been 
published  set  forth  the  value  of  their  respective  systems.  The 
examination  thus  commenced  has  been  conducted  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  real  facts  which  might  serve  as  a  help  in  lead- 
ing those  interested  in  this  subject  to  reach  a  satisfactorv  solution 
of  the  question  which  has  vexed  and  perplexed  the  blind  and 
their  friends  for  many  years. 

In  comparing  these  systems  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  not 
only  the  relative  space  occupied  by  the  same  matter  when  writ- 
ten on  the  same  scale  in  both  systems,  but  the  labor  of  writing 
the  same,  as  well.  For  this  purpose,  selections  were  made  from 
the  Bible,  and  from  various  British  and  American  authors  whose 
stylos  would  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  of  the  present 
day;  and  while  making  these  selections  of  great  variety,  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  consist  of  such  matter  as  would 
fairly  represent  the  use  to  which  these  systems  are  to  be  applied, 
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both  in  writing  and  printing.  Besides  several  selections  from 
different  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  extracts  were 
made  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Macaula.y,  Ruskin,  George  Macdonald,  Channing, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte,  and  other  popular  authors,  and  from 
text-books  on  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  and  mathematics, 
from  newspaper  paragraphs  and  general  correspondence. 

The  number  of  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  of 
each  combination  of  letters  which  could  be  expressed  by  a  sign 
in  the  Braille  system,  was  then  carefully  counted,  and  the 
number  of  points  required  to  write  the  same  was  calculated. 
Then,  as  the  New  York  system  uses  only  ten  of  the  contractions 
and  word-signs  authorized  in  Braille,  the  letters  contained  in 
all  contractions  other  than  these,  were  distributed  among  their 
respective  classes,  and  the  number  of  points  required  to  write 
this  in  the   New  York  system   was   calculated. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  number  of  each  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  required  to  write  the  same  selections  without  con- 
tractions, was  found,  and  the  number  of  points  required  to  write 
them  thus  in  each  system  was  calculated. 

The  marks  of  punctuation  having  been  counted,  the  number 
of  points  required  to  express  them  in  each  system  was  obtained 
in  like  manner,  and  added  to  the  number  of  points  required  to 
write  the  words,  in  each  system. 

I  then  had  the  means  of  comparing  the  labor  of  writing  the 
two  systems  when  each  is  written  with  its  own  contractions,  and 
when  each  is  written  in  full.  When  written  with  no  contrac- 
tions, the  50,038  letters,  of  which  these  selections  consist,  re- 
quire, with  their  necessary  punctuation,  151,427  points  in  the 
Braille  system,  and  126,431  in  the  New  York,  showing  a  gain  for 
the  latter  system  of  about  16|  per  cent. ;  but  when  written  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  use  of  these  systems,  both  in  writing  and 
printing — i.  e.,  with  the  contractions  authorized  by  each — the 
Braille  system  requires  116,790  points  to  express  this,  and  the 
New  York  115,025,  thus  reducing  the  gain  of  the  latter  system 
to  about  1|  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  show  these  comparisons  in  detail : 
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TABLE  I. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New   York  Systems  in  Labor  of  Writing 
without  Contractions. 


•a  c 

c  o 

No.  of  Each. 

Beaille  System. 

New  York  System, 

■sss 

No.  of  Pointe 
in  Each. 

Total  Points. 

No.  of  Points 
in  Each. 

Total  Points 

a 
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1 
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2 
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b 
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4 

3188 

c 
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2 
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3 
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3 

6096 
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t 
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3 

3726 

f 
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4 

3780 

4 

3780 
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3 

9591 

5 

15985 

1 

3455 

2 
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2 

6yio 

J 

81 

3 
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4 
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k 
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2 
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4 

1196 

1 
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3 

6396 

3 

6396 

m 
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3 

3636 
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3636 

n 
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4 
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2 

6854 

o 
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3 
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2 

7836 

P 
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4 

3504 

3 

2628 

q 

50 

5 

250 

4 

200 

r 

2992 

4 

11968 

3 

8976 

8 

3186 

3 

9558 

2 

6372 

t 

4779 

4 

19116 

1 

4779 

n 

1417 

3 

42.51 

3 

4251 

V 
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4 

2008 

3 

1596 

w 

1051 

4 

4204 

3 

3153 

X 

87 
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348 

5 

436 

y 

956 
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4780 
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2868 

X 

32 

4 

128 

5 

100 

50,038 

84 
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80 

119,004 

« 

959 

1 

959 

1 

959 

9 

145 

2 

290 

1 

146 

43 

2 

86 

5 

215 

. 

503 

3 

1509 

5 

2515 

t 

33 

2 

66 

6 

198 

I 

15 

3 

45 

5 

75 

_ 

232 

2 
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6 
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46 

4 
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6 

276 

(  ) 
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4 

64 

5 

80 

t(  >» 

(99x2  =)  198 

3 

594 

5 

990 

t 

97 

1 

97 

6 

582 

2287 

151,427 

126,431 

Gain  of  New  York  System,  24,996  points,  or  16iper  cent. 
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TABLE  II. 


Comparison  of  the  Braille   and    New    York    Systems   in  Labor  of   Writing, 
when  each  is  used  with  its  own  Contractions. 
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New  Yokk  System. 
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r 
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t 
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26 

78 

g 
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t 
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u 
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78 
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S162  signs= 
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SUMMARY. 

Braille. 

8162  Contractions  =  21,120  letters,  require  29,915  Points. 
28,918        "  "        82,517      " 


Total 50,038        "  "       112,432      " 

2180  Punctuation  Marks,       "  4358      " 

Total  Points  required 116,790 

New  York. 

4026  Contractions  =  10,218  letters,  require  15,487  Points. 
39,820       "  "        92,111       " 


Total 50,038        "  "      107,598 

2180  Punctuation  Marks,      "  7427 


Total  Points  required 115,025 

Gain  of  New  York  System,  1765  Points,  or  1^  per  cent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  amount  of  space  required 
to  write  the  same  matter  in  both  systems,  it  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary  to  write  out  either,  since  it  could  be  ascertained 
with  less  labor  and  greater  accuracy  by  a  simple  calculation.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  make  a  just  comparison,  we  should  con- 
sider the  two  systems  as  written  upon  the  same  scale — i.  e.,  having 
the  points  which  compose  the  characters  of  the  same  size  in  both 
systems,  the  space  which  separates  these  points  the  same,  and 
the  spaces  between  letters,  between  words,  and  between  lines 
the  same  in  both.  In  the  Braille  system,  each  character  occu- 
pies a  space  of  two  points  in  length,  and  the  necessary  interval 
between  it  and  its  successor  is  the  space  of  an  additional  point. 
If,  therefore,  we  multiply  the  total  number  of  characters  in  these 
selections  by  three  points,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number 
of  word  spaces,  the  result  will  show  the  length  of  a  continuous 
line  which  would  contain  this  matter.  Dividing  this  by  100, 
which  (upon  examination  of  New  York  and  Braille  print)  I  find 
to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  number  of  points  in  a  line,  gives  the 
number  of  lines  into  which  it  would  probably  be  divided,  if 
printed.  Now  each  Braille  character  has  a  depth  of  three  points, 
which,  with  an  interlinear  space  of  two  points,  gives  us  five 
points  for  the  depth  of  line  and  interval.  Multiplying,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  lines  found  as  already  described,  by  five 
points  for  the  depth  of  the  line  and  100  points  which  we  made 
the  length  of  the  line,  we  have  the  area  required  for  writing 
these  selections  in  Braille. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  area  required  for  expressing  the 
same  in  the  New  York  system  was  calculated,  but  with  these 
differences— first,  as  the  New  York  characters  are  not  of  uniform 
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length,  each  class  of  characters  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
points  necessary  to  express  its  length  and  its  interval  from  its 
successor ;  and,  secondly,  as  they  are  but  two  points  in  depth,  this, 
with  the  interlinear  space,  gave  a  depth  of  but  four  points  by 
which  to  multiply  the  number  of  lines. 

By  this  comparison  I  found  that  when  these  selections  were 
written  in  full  in  both  systems,  the  Braille  occupied  an  area  of 
842,510  points,  and  the  New  York  an  area  of  685,508  points, 
showing  a  gain  for  the  latter  of  nearly  18f  per  cent.  But  when 
both  are  written  in  their  usual  forms,  the  area  of  the  Braille  sur- 
face was  653,195  points,  and  of  the  New  York  622,528  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  the  latter  system  to  be  about  4f  per 
cent. 

The  details  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  the  two  follow- 
ing tables : 

TABLE  III. 

Comparison  of  Braille  and  New   York  Systems  in  Space  occupied,  when 
used  without   Contractions. 


n 

i 

J 
k 

1 
m 


New  York  System. 


3824 

797 
1276 
2032 
6273 
1242 

945 

3197 

3455 

81 

299 
2132 
1212 
3427 
3918 

876 
50 
2992 
3186 
4779 
1417 

502 

1051 

87 

956 
32 


50,038 


11,472 
3  188 
5,104 
6,096 

12,546 
4,968 
3,780 

12,788 
6,910 
324 
1,196 
6,390 
3,636 

10,281 

11,754 

3,504 

200 

8,976 

9,558 

9,558 

5,668 

2,008 

4,204 

348 

3,824 

128 


148,415 


/J, 


959 

145 
43 

503 
33 
15 

232 
46 
16 

198 
97 


2287 


4795 
725 
215 

2515 

165 

75 

1160 
230 


485 


11,435 


Total  Space  in  New  York  System. 


Length  of  letters 148,415  Points, 

"           punctuat'n  n  arks    11,435       " 
No.  of  word  spaces 11,527      " 

No.  of  points  in  each  line,  100))171,377      " 

No.  of  lines 1713.77       " 

1713.77  lines  of  four  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  points  in  length,  gives  an  area 
of  685,508  points. 


Total  Space  in  Braille  System. 


No.  of  letters 60,038 

"      punctuation  marks 2,287 


Total  No.  of  characters 52,325 

Length  of  each 3  Points 


156,975 
No.  of  word  spaces 11,527 

Total  length 168,502 

No.  of  points  in  each  line,  100)  168,502 

No.  of  lines 16S5.02 

1685.02  lines  of  live  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  in  length,  gives  an  area  of 
842,510  points. 


Gain  of  New  York  System,  157,002  points, 
or  18%  per  cent. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Comparison  of  Braille  and  New   York  Systems  in  Space,  ivhen  iised 
with    Contractions. 


New  York  System. 


3206 

797 
1048 
1560 
5167| 

810 

649, 

860; 

3159 

81  i 

299; 
2132'  3 
1212  3 
2659 
2997 

876 

50 

2992 


aoi8 

2905 
928 
502 

838 

87| 
956! 
32' 


39,820 


•^  I 


96181 
3188 
4192; 
4680! 
10334 
3240 
2596; 
3440 
63181 

324 
1196 
6396' 
3636 
7977! 
8991! 
3504J 

200 
8976; 
9054, 
5810 
3712 
2008, 
3352 

348| 
3824 

12S 


117,042 


and 
ch 
ing 
of 
on 
sh 
th 
that 
the 
wh 


(  ) 


472 
228 
296 
432 
489 
16S 
476 
146 
1106 
213 


4026 

959 

145 
43 

503 
33 
15 

232 
46 
16 

198 


2287 


1888 

912 
11841 
1728' 
1956 

672 
1428 

584 
4424 

852 


15,628 

47951 
725 
215 

2515 
165 
75 

1160 
230 
80 
990 
485 


11,435 


Summary. 


4026  signs  (10,218  letters)  require 

a  length  of 15,628  points 

39820  letters  require  a  length  of  117,042     " 
;2287  punctuat'n  marks  require 

a  length  of 11,435      " 

Word  spaces  require  a  length  of  11,527      " 

100)155,632      " 

No.  of  lines 1556.32 

1556.32  lines  of  four  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  points  In  length,  gives  an  area 
of  622,528  points. 


Braille  System. 


N^o.  of  signs 81621 

No.  requiring  a  second  space...       337  J 

No.  of  letters 28,918 

No,  of  punctuation  marks 2287 


Total  characters 39,704 

Length  of  each 3  points 

119,112 
No.  of  word  spaces 11,527 

100)130,639 


No.    of  lines 1306.39 

1-306.39  lines  of  five  points  in  depth,  and 
one  hundred  points  in  length,  gives  an  area 
of  653,195  points. 


Gain  of  New  York  System,  30,667  points, 
or  4^  per  cent. 
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These  percentages  differ  greatly  from  the  fifty  per  cent, 
claimed,  in  1868,  as  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  system 
over  Braille,  in  space  occupied,  and  still  more  from  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  claimed  in  1871.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
extraordinary  percentage  claimed  for  the  New  York  system  was 
obtained  by  actual  comparison,  or  was  a  rough  estimate  merely. 

The  only  printed  test  of  the  relative  space  of  these  point 
systems  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House,  entitled  "  Specimens  of  Print 
showing  the  Relative  Space  occupied  by  each."  In  this,  the 
same  extract  is  printed  on  the  same  scale  in  both  these  point 
systems  in  three  forms,  with  contractions,  without  contractions, 
and,  in  Braille,  with  the  New  York  contractions.  Looking  at 
the  space  occupied  by  this  extract  when  both  systems  are  used 
with  contractions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  is  very 
slight,  being  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  single  line,  by  actual 
measurement  about  three-fourths  of  a  square  inch,  making  the 
area  of  the  Braille  surface  about  two  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  same  extract  in  the  New  York  print.  In  making  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  comparative  space  which  this  extract  would  occupy 
in  the  two  systems,  I  found  that  the  advantage  of  the  New  York 
would  be  about  five  per  cent.  ;  but  in  counting  the  letters  and 
contractions  for  making  this  calculation,  I  noticed  that  in  the 
Braille  paragraph  the  characters  which  are  but  one  point  in 
length  occupy  only  that  space,  instead  of  the  uniform  length  of 
two  spaces,  which  should  be  allowed  for  every  Braille  character. 
This  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Braille.  By  adding  the 
spaces  thus  incorrectly  omitted,  to  that  already  occupied,  I  found 
the  New  York  system  would  then  have  an  advantage  of  nearly 
five  per  cent.,  thus  making  the  extract,  when  correctly  printed, 
correspond  with  my  first  calculation,  and  also  with  the  per- 
centage of  gain  already  shown  in  the  calculation  of  space  based 
upon  fifty  thousand  letters. 

Dr.  Armitage,  in  his  report,  considers  that  the  New  York 
has  an  advantage  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  point  of  space, 
but  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  make  a  just  comparison 
of  the  two  systems,  we  should  use,  in  Braille,  only  the  New  York 
contractions.  Now  we  do  not  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  two  systems  by  cutting  one  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
other.  Each  system  is  ordinarily  printed  or  written  with  its 
own  contractions,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  thus  compared, 
I  have,  however,  also  made  the  comparison  when  both  systems 
are  written  in  full ;  first,  because  this  shows  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems,  and  secondly,  because  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  the  Elementary  Readers  in  our  schools  should 
be  thus  printed.  It  is  by  comparing  these  systems  when  using 
in  Braille  only  the  contractions  of  the  New  York  system,  that 
Dr,  Armitage  has  made  the  advantage  of  twenty  per  cent,  for 
the  latter  system.     In  making  a  similar  calculation,  I  found  the 
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gain  to  be  about  seventeen  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  very  great 
difiference,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  selections  which  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comparison  ;  but  probably  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  frames  with  which  Dr.  Armitage  made  this  com- 
parison, there  was  not  that  absolute  identity  of  scale  which  ex- 
isted in  the  calculation  of  space  made  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  most  marked  difference  between 
the  systems  appears  when  both  are  written  in  full,  and  thus 
written  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  in  point  of  space  is 
18|  per  cent.  The  different  phraseology  of  different  styles  and 
subjects  of  composition  causes  this  percentage  to  vary  some- 
what, but  in  a  fair  selection  for  comparison  I  do  not  think  that 
even  when  both  are  written  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  for 
Braille  (i.  e.,  without  contractions),  the  gain  of  the  NewYork 
system  would  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  it  would 
probably  fall  below  the  eighteen  and  three-fourths  per  cent., 
which,  however,  I  consider  a  fair  average.  But  in  writing  each 
system  in  its  ordinary  form,  i.  c,  with  its  own  contractions,  the 
advantage  of  the  New  York  system  is  a  little  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

In  justice  to  the  Braille  system,  I  ought  to  state  that  in  all 
the  calculations  of  this  report  I  have  omitted  a  number  of  the 
contractions  which  I  thought  of  the  least  value.  If  these  had 
been  retained,  this  percentage  would  have  been  still  further  re- 
duced, as  would  also  the  percentage  of  labor  of  writing.  The 
tables  already  given  show  the  list  of  contractions  here  used. 

In  economy  of  time,  or  labor  of  writing,  Dr.  Armitage  says, 
"  the  New  York  appears  to  have  a  slight  advantage  over  Braille  ", 
but  he  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  this  a  I  vantage.  My  ex- 
amination has  shown  it  to  be  sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent, 
when  both  systems  are  written  in  full,  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  when  written  in  their  usual  forms.  Here  again 
appears  a  very  great  discrepancy  between  this  percentage  and 
the  advantage  of  "about  fifty  per  cent."  in  time  of  writing 
claimed  for  the  New  York  system. 

In  point  of  legibility  each  system  claims  superiority,  but  on 
diflferent  grounds.  For  the  New  York  system  this  is  claimed 
from  the  fact  that  the  characters  being  only  two  points  in  depth, 
come  more  fully  under  the  finger  in  that  direction  than  the 
Braille  characters,  which  are  three  points  in  depth.  Dr.  Armitage 
allows  this  advantage  while  still  claiming  superior  legibility  for 
Braille,  for  reasons  which  he  considers  more  weight  v.  He  says  : 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  shallow  character,  like  the  New  York, 
comes  more  fully  under  the  finger,  and  is,  therefore,  pleasanter 
to  read  than  a  deep  character,  like  the  Braille ;  but  there  are 
other  points  bearing  on  legibility,  in  which  the  Braille  has  the 
advantage.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  possibility  of  leaving 
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a  sufficient  interval  between  the  letters.  In  the  written  New 
York  this  interval  must  be  either  one  point  or  two;  the  former 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient ;  and  the  latter,  while  giving  great 
legibility,  involves  loss  of  space." 

Probably  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  will  admit 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  character  of  two  points  in  depth 
is  more  legible  to  the  touch  than  that  of  three  points ;  but  this 
arrangement  of  the  New  York  character  was  adopted  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  securing  economy  of  space  •  and  in 
the  development  of  this  plan  this  has  only  been  achieved  at  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  legibility.  The  unvarying  space  be- 
tween the  letters  resulting  from  reducing  each  character  to  its 
minimum  length,  deprives  the  reader  of  the  aid  of  the  suggestion 
afforded  by  the  irregular  spaces  between  the  characters  of  a 
Braille  page  ;  and  this  aid  is  especially  important  when  a  char- 
acter has  been  imperfectly  made,  or  has  become  partially  ob- 
literated. 

The  New  York  characters  which  are  wholly,  or  even  par- 
tially diagonal,  are  very  difficult  both  for  the  eye  and  the  touch 
to  determine. 

I  have  found  people  who  preferred  writing  the  New  York 
point  on  account  of  the  saving  of  labor,  but  the  same  persons 
read  Braille  with  much  greater  facility.  In  order  to  test  this 
point,  I  placed  the  two  systems  in  the  hands  of  some  pupils  who 
had  never  before  seen  either,  and  I  found  that  the  Braille  char- 
acters were  more  easily  recognized  than  those  of  the  New  York 
system.  Thinking  there  might  be  a  difference  in  the  touch  or 
in  the  quickness  of  those  under  trial,  I  reversed  the  situation, 
giving  the  New  York  to  those  who  had  been  studying  Braille ; 
but  the  result  was  the  same. 

The  space  of  one  point,  which  is  insufficient  between  letters, 
is,  when  doubled,  an  insufficient  word  space.  In  the  comparison 
of  ?ipace  occupied  by  the  two  systems  as  shown  in  Tables  III.  and 
I^.,  we  have  considered  them  as  written  with  the  same  intervals 
which  were,  therefoie,  necessarily  the  intervals  required  by  the 
New  York  system.  Thus  written  the  difference  in  legibility 
'consists  in  the  advantage  of  a  two-point  character  on  the  one 
,  hand,  offset  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  irregularity  produced 
by  the  points  of  each  character  not  always  filling  their  allotted 
space  on  the  other ;  but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Armitage  in  the  opinion 
that  these  intervals  are  not  such  as  to  secure  the  degree  of  legi- 
bility required  by  the  majority  of  the  blind.  Now  if  the  slightly 
additional  space  necessary  to  secure  this  degree  of  legibility 
could  be  added  in  each  system,  the  comparison  of  space  would 
remain  the  same ;  but,  by  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
system,  these  intervals  can  only  be  increased  by  adding  the 
entire  space  of  at  least  one  point,  which  is  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, while  the  Braille  characters  occupying   a  uniform  space, 
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the  letter  and  word  spaces  may  be  adjusted  at  will,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  such  as  legibility  requires  without  loss  of  any  additional 
space.  Hence,  it  appears  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  New 
York  system,  there  must  be  a  greater  sacrifice  of  legibility  than 
in  Braille,  or  a  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  space,  the 
gain  of  which  is  the  chief  advantage  which  that  system  possesses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  and  some  other 
institutions  acquire  facility  in  reading  the  New  York  system, 
but  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wait  in  his  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  requires  that 
an  alphabet  for  the  use  of  the  blind  should  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  majority  of  that  class,  and,  as  he  says  that  "  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  adults  and  ineligible  to  school  in- 
struction," it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  cite  the  capacity  of 
those  who  are  ander  instruction  in  our  institutions  as  represent- 
ing the  capacity  of  that  majority  which  we  aim  to  accommodate. 

And  here  I  would  urge  a  fact  which  has  been  too  often  over- 
looked in  the  many  systems  and  appliances  that  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  use  of  the  blind,— that  it  is  the  blind  themselves 
who  should  be  the  judges  of  their  value.-  I  would  not  seem  un- 
grateful for  the  patient,  devoted,  and  often  valuable  labors  of  our 
seeing  friends,  but  that  these  have  so  often  proved  worthless  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  judgment  of  sight  rather  than  that  of  toUch ;  and  until 
a  person  has  acquired  some  facility  in  reading  a  S^^^.^p  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  he  cannot  be  a  fair  judge  of  its  legibility  to  the 
blind. 

In  the  use  of  these  as  written  systems,  in  copyiiiff>  corre- 
spondence, taking  notes,  and  especially  in  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts, the  possibility  of  correcting  a  mistake  in  a  letter  o'r  figure 
is  an  important  feature.  In  Braille  the  addition  or  eX^suse 
of  one  or  more  points  in  any  character  is  eflfected  wii'bout 
making  any  change  in  other  characters ;  but  in  the  New  York 
system  such  a  correction  becomes  a  different  matter,  as  any  ^uch 
change  generally  necessitates  the  alteration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  line. 

The  claim  that  the  Braille  S3'^stem  is  more  easily  learnei^ 
than  the  New  York,  on  account  of  its  systematic  growth  fron^ 
the  first  ten  characters,  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Armitage,  and  is 
an  idea  which  prevails  generally  among  the  friends  of  that 
system.  It  is  one  which  I  have  myself  used  in  favor  of  Braille, 
but  experiment  has  proved  to  my  mind  that  this  advantage  is 
rather  theoretical  than  practical.  To  the  mind  of  a  child,  the 
effort  to  acquire  and  apply  the  system  is  usually  greater  than  that 
of  memorizing  the  characters  of  which  it  consists;  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  the  adult  blind.  But 
even  if  it  be  an  advantage  to  some  minds,  it  is  one  of  too  little 
importance  to  outweigh  any  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  system 
when  learned ;  for  the  acquisition  of  a  system  is,  with  the  average 
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pupil,  only  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  while  any  advantage  in  its 
use  is  of  life-long  value. 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Armitage  in  favor  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, on  account  of  its  extensive  use  in  Europe,  is  one  worthy  of 
some  consideration ;  but  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  system  of  musical  notation  for  the 
blind  which  has  been  published.  Since  music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  the  characters  expressing  it  are  the  same  in  all 
countries,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  notation  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  should  be  such  as  would  be  universally  adopted.  The 
Braille  musical  notation  has  already  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  most  valuable  music  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  and  is  sold  at  about  the  same 
rates  as  music  for  the  seeing.  The  great  expense  of  publications 
for  the  blind  renders  it  very  desirable  that  all  such  should  be 
made  as  widely  useful  as  possible. 

A  New  York  system  of  musical  notation  has  also  been  pub- 
lished, which,  however,  seems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  Braille. 
The  principle  of  giving  to  the  most  frequently-recurring  char- 
acters the  smallest  number  of  dots,  bj''  which  the  New  York 
literary  system  has  made  its  gain  in  time  and  space,  seems  to 
have  been  neglected  in  the  construction  of  the  musical  sj^stem, 
and  the  economy  of  time  and  space  is  here  on  the  side  of  Braille. 
I  leave  to  other  and  better  judges  the  detailed  discussion  of  these 
musical  systems,  but  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  upon  the  subject  have  so  fully  confirmed  my  own,  that 
T  cannot  but  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Convention  should 
adopt  the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation. 

This  desire  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  so  modif3nng 
the  Braille  literary  S3\stem  by  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  using  the  fewest  dots  for  the  most  frequently-recurring  letters, 
that  it  should  possess  an  equal,  or  greater,  advantage  than  the 
New  York  system  in  economy  of  time  or  labor  of  writing;  and 
the  experiment  has  so  far  exceeded  my  expectation  that  I  feel 
justified  in  urging  its  consideration  as  possessing  a  decided  ad- 
vantage at  the  comparatively  slight  expense  of  the  transposition 
of  some  characters. 

My  own  examination  of  selections  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
the  Braille  and  New  York  systems,  gave  me  the  data  from  which 
to  calculate  the  percentage  of  recurrence  of  letters  in  fifty  thou- 
sand. From  Mr.  Wait's  statement  before  the  Convention  at  In- 
dianapolis,  in  1871,  I  have  calculated  similar  percentages.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  examination  of  different  se- 
lections the  percentage  of  letters,  or  even  the  order  of  recur- 
rence, should  be  identical,  but  an  examination  of  the  two  col- 
umns in  Table  V.,  based  respectively  upon  109,473  and  50,038 
letters,  show  nearly  the  same  results,  especially  in  the  most  fre- 
quently-recurring letters.  Mr.  Wait's  statement  gives  a  some- 
what different  percentage,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  calculated  upon  a  smaller  number  of  letters,  thus 
making  the  average  less  accurate. 
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1                             i 

Letters  and  Combi- Signs     for     Letters.    +„vi„  „^„t„:„: 

nations  in  the  exact  and     Combinations  q\  i^^'\  containing 
order  of  their  recur-imathematically   -r-f^!^^.^];^-^^^^^^  ^^^ 
rence.                          ranged.                       j 

6 

9846 

s 

7098 

a 

:                  i                7011 

1 

6717 

t 

• 
• 

6053 

n 

•• 

5696 

0 

• 
• 

5137 

1 

• 
•  • 

4451 

r 

.: 

4211 

d 

•  J 

3436 

m 

•  • 
• 

2756 

the 

: :                1               2607 

c 

i                2289 

h 

•  • 
• 

2222 

P 

• 

2027 

u 

•  •  • 

2026 

y 

1947 

w 

,.•                              1691 

b 

•    • 
• 

1669 

f 

•  •  • 

1568 

g 

•  •  s 

1441 

er 

.:. 

1413 

th 

•  •  • 
• 

1137 

and 

•  • 

1056 

or 

•  •  • 

• 

1044 

V 

•  •  • 

1002 

ou 

•      • 
•  • 

939 

of 

•  • 
•      • 

887 

k 

•  •  • 

654 

ing 

•  • 

640 

ch 

•  • 

•  • 

530 

wh 

•  • 

•  • 

516 

tion 

•  •  • 

•  • 

280 

that 

•  • 

•  •  • 

273 

X 

•  •  • 

167 

,             ) 

•  • 

•  •  • 

141 

q 

•  •  • 

105 

z 

•  •  • 
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TABLE  V. 

Order  and  Percentage  of  Recurrence  of  Letters  in  English. 


In  109,473 

In  50,038 

*In  529 

Letters. 

Letters. 

Letters. 

e  12.7 

e  12.5 

e 

11.54 

*"  Now  'e'  occurs  in  the  English 

t     9.7 

t     9.5 

t 

8.65 

language  sixty  times,  't'  forty-five 

a    7.6 

0    7.8 

a 

7.7 

times,  'a',  'i',  'n',  'o'  and  's'  each 

0     7.6 

a    7.6 

i 

7.7 

forty  times,  'h'  and  'r'  thirty  times, 

n    7.— 

i     6.9 

n 

7.7 

'd'  and  'F  twenty  times,  'c',  'f ',  'u' 

i     7.- 

n    6.8 

o 

7.7 

and  'm'  each  twelve  times,  'g',  'p', 

h    6.7 

h    6.4 

s 

7.7 

'w'  and  'y'  ten  times,  'b'  and  'v' 

s     6.4 

s     6.4 

h 

5.77 

seven  times,  'k',  'j',  'q'  and  'x'  three 

r     6.1 

r     6.— 

r 

5.77 

times,  while  'z'  occurs  but  once." 

1     4.1 

1     4.2 

d 

3.84 

"  See   Proceedings   of  the  Second 

d    4.1 

d    4.— 

1 

3.84 

Convention  of  American  Instructors 

u    2.7 

u    2.8 

c 

2.3 

of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Indiana  In- 

c   2.6 

c     2.5 

f 

2.3 

stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

m     2.5 

f    2.5 

u 

2.3 

Indianapolis,  p.  61." 

f     2.3 

m     2.4 

m 

2.3 

w    2.— 

w     2.1 

g 

1.92 

g    1.9 

b    2.— 

P 

1.92 

y   1.8 

y   1.9 

w 

1.92 

p    1.8 

g    1.9 

y 

1.92 

b    1.5 

p    1.7 

b 

1.35 

V      .9 

V    1.- 

V 

1.35 

k      .6 

k      .6 

k 

.58 

X      .15 

X      .18 

j 

.58 

j       .10 

j       .16 

q 

.58 

q       .10 

q       .10 

X 

.58 

z       .05 

z       .06 

z 

.19 

Dr.  Armitage  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  principle  is  not 
available  in  a  universal  alphabet,  since,  as  he  says  in  his  report, 
"  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  letters  in  other  languages  is  not 
the  same  as  in  English."  Some  such  difference  might  naturally 
be  expected,  and  I  was  interested  to  obtain  some  idea  of  its  ex- 
tent, at  least  in  the  French  and  German  language ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  made  selections  from  some  of  the  best  authors  in  each, 
taking  care  that  the  styles  and  subjects  should  fairly  represent 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  languages.  From  the  results  given  in 
the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  e  takes  the  lead  in  both 
these  languages,  as  well  as  in  English,  and  with  a  much  higher 
percentage.  Among  the  other  letters— while  the  order  and  per- 
centage dififer  somewhat  in  the  two  languages  and  in  both  dif- 
fers from  the  English— there  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  degree 
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of  similarity  to  make  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  divide  the  letters 
into  such  groups  of  one,  two,  three  and  four-point  characters,  as 
would  fairly  accommodate  the  three  languages;  and  a  slight  ex- 
amination of  Table  VI.  will  show  that  these  languages  are  suf- 
fering quite  as  much  from  a  disregard  of  the  order  of  recurrence 
as  our  own.  For  example,  the  two  letters  e  and  s  in  each  of 
these  languages  constitute  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  use  of 
the  alphabet.  In  Braille  the}^  are,  respectively,  two  and  three- 
point  characters,  while  in  the  modified  system  they  are  repre- 
sented by  one  and  two  points. 

TABLE    VI, 

Showing  Order  and  Percentage  of  Recurrence  of  Letters  in  French 
and  German. 


French. 

German. 

e 

16.7 

e 

18.3 

s 

9.— 

n 

10.— 

r 

7.7 

s 

7.3 

a 

7.6 

i 

7.2 

t 

7.— 

r 

6.6 

i 

6.9 

a 

6.— 

n 

6.8 

h 

5.6 

u 

6.3 

d 

5.5 

0 

6.3 

t 

4.8 

1 

5.1 

u 

4.3 

c 

3.1 

1 

3.9 

d 

3.— 

c 

3.7 

P 

3.— 

m 

3.— 

m 

2.7 

g 

2.4 

V 

1.9 

o 

2.3 

f 

1.4 

b 

2.1 

q 

1.2 

•vv 

1.8 

b 

1.— 

f 

1.6 

g 

.9 

k 

1.3 

h 

.8 

z 

.9 

j 

.5 

V 

.6 

X 

.5 

p 

.5 

y 

.3 

j 

.2 

z 

.3 

q 

.1 

w 

.0 

X 

.0 

k 

.0 

y 

.0 

Since  the  Braille  system  is  mainly  used  with  contractions, 
the  study  of  the  recurrence  of  its  single  letters  only  would  not 
give  the  best  basis  for  the  construction  of  its  alphabet.     The  per- 
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centage  of  frequency  of  the  remaining  letters  when  contractions 
are  used,  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  order 
of  recurrence  of  the  contractions  themselves. 

The  next  step  was  to  consider  the  best  transposition  of  the 
Braille  characters  to  effect  the  proposed  modification  with  as 
few  changes  as  possible.  The  principle  is  one  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Braille  with  much  greater  advantage  than  to  the 
New  York  sj^stem,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  characters  being 
three  points  deep  and  always  occupying  the  full  space  of  six 
points,  a  larger  number  are,  therefore,  convertible — i.  e.,  capable 
of  representing  a  different  letter  by  a  mere  change  of  position. 
On  the  New  York  system  of  construction,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  more  than  thirty-nine  characters  not  exceeding  three 
points  in  length,  while  with  the  Braille  system  sixty-three  dif- 
ferent characters  can  be  produced. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Showing  the  Order  and  Pei'centage  of  the  Recurrence  of  Letters   and  Con- 
tractions in  the  Braille  and  New   York  Systems. 


Braille 

System. 

New  York  System. 

e  9.4 

that 

.39 

e 

11.8 

a  8.— 

wh 

.37 

a 

7.3 

s  6.— 

gh 

.36 

i 

7.2 

r  5.8 

sh 

.34 

s 

6.9 

i  5.4 

tion 

.33 

o 

6.8 

o  5.3 

with 

.28 

r 

6.8 

t  5.1 

not 

.27 

t 

6.6 

1  5.1 

X 

.23 

n 

6.1 

n  3-2 

J 

.22 

1 

4.8 

the  3 — 

have 

.22 

d 

3.6 

d  2.9 

was 

.21 

m 

2.8 

m  2.9 

but 

.21 

the 

25 

c  2.5 

which 

.20 

c 

2.4 

p2.4 

his 

.18 

y 

2.2 

u  22 

from 

.15 

u 

2.1 

y2.- 

this 

.15 

P 

2.— 

b2.— 

cou 

.15 

h 

2.— 

in  1.6 

com 

.14 

w 

1.9 

h  1.5 

q 

.13     • 

f 

1.9 

f  1.5 

will 

.13 

b 

1.8 

er  14 

shall 

.11 

g 

1.5 

g  1.3 
and  1.3 

ment 

.10 

V 

1.1 

z 

.09 

ou 

1.1 

en  1.2 

ness 

.08 

th 

1.1 

ed  1.2 

ever 

.08 

and 

1.1 

of  1.1 

ful 

.08 

of 

1.— 

St  1.1 

can 

.07 

k 

.68 

w  1.1 

ong 

.07 

ing 

.67 

V  1.— 

dis 

.07 

ch 

.52 

oil     .90 

sion 

.07 

wh 

.48 

th     .85 

self 

.06 

sh 

.38 

k     .81 

less 

.05 

that 

.33 

ing     .80 

right 

.04 

X 

.19 

to     .65 

very 

.04 

j 

.18 

ow     .47 

down 

.03 

q 

.10 

for    .43 

every 

.03 

z 

.07 

ch     .42 

under 

.02 

you    .42 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  when  using  the  contractions 
of  either  the  Braille  or  the  New  York  system,  e  and  a  are  the 
most  frequently  recurring  letters,  and  represent  about  22  per 
cent,  of  the  use  of  the  alphabet.     These  should,  therefore,  be 
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characters  of  one  point  each,  and  have  been  made  such  in  the 
modified  system.  The  New  York  has  two  characters  of  one  point 
each,  but  only  one  of  the  above-mentioned  was  selected  for  that 
purpose,  the  other  one-point  character  being  reserved  for  the 
letter  t,  which,  by  reference  to  the  third  column  of  Table  VII., 
will  be  found  to  be  the  seventh  in  order  of  recurrence  in  that 
system. 

Returning  to  the  first  column  it  will  be  seen  that  s,  o,  r,  t,  i, 
1,  n,  are  next  in  order,  making  about  48  per  cent.  The  Braille 
characters  for  these  letters  have  been  so  modified  that  they  should 
consist  of  but  two  points  each,  instead  of  being  represented  by 
two,  three  and  four  points,  as  before.  Thus  70  per  cent,  of  our 
use  of  the  alphabet  is  represented  by  characters  consisting  of  not 
more  than  two  points.  The  same  group  of  letters  represents 
nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the  use  of  the  alphabet  when 
contractions  are  omitted,  and  this  modification  is,  therefore,  de- 
sirable in  either  case.  It  likewise  represents  about  the  same 
percentage  when  the  New  York  contractions  are  used,  but  in 
the  latter  system  two  of  these  letters,  I  and  r,  are  characters  of 
three  points  each. 

In  this  way  the  remaining  letters,  the  words,  contractions, 
and  marjjs  of  punctuation  were  examined,  and  some  necessary 
transpositions  were  made,  but  the  old  use  of  the  character  has 
been  retained  unless  a  change  effected  a  decided  advantage. 

NEW  BRAILLE  ALPHABET. 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

but 

could 

down 

ever 

from 

great 

have 

• 

^ 

, 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

. 

• 
• 

'* 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

k 

1 

m 

n 

0 

P 

q 

r 

know 

like 

my 

not 

right 

« 

^ 

•• 

•• 

•t 

•• 

•• 

• 

•• 

• 

• 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

upon 

very 

will 

you 

t 

the 


and      any       for       of       this        with        eh        gh        sh        th        wh 

shall     that     which 


ed        en        er        ess        in        ing        or        ou        ow        st 
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able  ful  ment  self  tion 
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*PUNCTUATION. 

Comma.    Semicolon.    Period.    Interrogat'n.    Exclamat'n.    Hyphen.    Dash.   Apostrophe. 

jcon  to  fcom 

^  •  •  • '  •  •  • 

*  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

Parenthesis.        Quotation, 
his     was 


^NUMBERS. 

Sign  for 
Numbers.         1234567890 


After  completing  the  changes,  a  calculation  was  made  of  the 
number  of  points  required  to  write  out  the  selections  which  have 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  comparison  between  the  Braille 
and  New  York  systems,  and  it  was  found  that  112,626  points 
were  required  to  write  them  without  contractions,  and  89,682 
with  contractions.  This  gives  an  advantage  of  about  25|  per 
cent,  in  labor  of  writing  over  the  Braille,  as  hitherto  used,  and 
11  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  sj^stem  Avhen  all  are  written 
without  contractions.  When  the  contractions  of  each  system 
are  used,  the  gain  of  the  modified  system  is  23J  per  cent,  over 
the  old  Braille,  and  22  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  system. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  system  of  tangible 
point-writing  and  printing,  facility  of  writing  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. In  printing  it  matters  little  whether  a  character  consists 
of  few  or  many  points,  except  so  far  as  its  legibility  is  thereby 
affected;  but  in  writing,  where  the  points  are  made  one  at  a 
time,  the  labor  and  time  are  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  points  are  lessened. 

In  the  table  which  follows  is  shown  in  detail  the  number  of 
points  required  to  write  out  in  the  modified  system  the  selections 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  comparison. 

*An  made  in  middle  and  lower  holes,  except  the  apostrophe,  which  is  an  upper 
front  dot. 

tUsed  only  as  prefixes. 

JMadc  in  upper  and  middle  holes. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  the  number  of  Points  required  to  write,  in  the  Modified  System, 
the  Selections  containing  50,038  Letters. 


Without  Contractions. 

With  Conteactions. 

11 

"3 

o 

d 

If 

-2 
_c 
o 

PL, 

S 

eS 
0 

d 

c 

1 

0 

c 
0 

C 

0 

aj 
W 

0 
d 

-2  "3 

a 
0 

Ph 

3 
0 

Z 

;z; 

t-( 

:z; 

H 

0 

Iz; 

H 

a 

3824 

1 

3824 

a 

2y27 

1 

2927'  able 

22 

3 

66 

b 

797 

3 

2391 

b 

698 

3 

2094 

and 

472 

3 

1416 

c 

127t) 

3 

3828 

c 

925 

3 

2775 

am 

34 

5 

170 

€l 

2032 

3 

6096 

d 

1091 

3 

327;-i 

but 

77 

3 

231 

e 

(5273 

I 

6273 

e 

3503 

1 

35031  ch 

154 

4 

61S 

f 

1212 

3 

3726 

f 

546 

3 

1638i  com 

52 

2 

104 

s 

945 

4 

3780 

s 

477 

4 

1908   con 

55 

3 

165 

n 

3197 

3 

9591 

h 

559 

3 

1677   could 

16 

3 

48 

i 

3155 

2 

6910 

i 

2051 

2 

4102  down 

13 

3 

39 

J 

81 

5 

405 

J 

81 

5 

405j  ed 
10881  en 

440 

3 

1320 

k 

299 

4 

1196 

k 

272 

4 

441 

2 

882 

J 

2132 

2 

4264 

1 

1846 

2 

S692;  er 

660 

2 

1320 

m 

1212 

3 

3636 

m 

1024 

3 

3072   ess 

91 

5 

455 

n 

3427 

2 

6854 

n 

1221 

2 

2442'  ever 

41 

1 

41 

o 

3918 

2 

7836 

0 

1773 

2 

3546   for 

158 

4 

632 

P 

876 

3 

2628 

p 

850 

3 

2550   from 

57 

3 

171 

q 

50 

5 

2)0 

q 

50 

5 

250   ful 

28 

4 

112 

r 

2992 

2 

5984 

r 

1801 

2 

3602!  gh 

134 

4 

536 

s 

3186 

2 

6372 
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4 
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959 
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959' 
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290; 
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4 
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43 
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ow 
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Period 

503 

1 
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right 
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2 

32 

Interrogation 

33 

3 

99 

self 
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5 
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Exclamation 

15 

3 
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sh 

126 

4 

504 

Hyphen 

232 

2 

464 

shall 

42 

4 

168 

Dash 

46 

4 

184 

St 

418 

3 

1254 

Parenthesis 

16 
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th 
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Quotation 
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3 
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that 
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3 

438 

Apostrophe 
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1 
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this 

843 
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56 
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224 
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to 
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3 

720 
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26 

3 
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14 

4 
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which 

74 

4 
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49 

4 
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was 

78 

3 

234 

with 

105 

5 

525 

you 

154 

3 

462 

8608 

25,459 

Total  points  required  when  no  contractions  are  used :    For  letters 109,241 

For  punctuation  3,385 

112,626 

Total  points  required  when  contractions  are  used :    For  single  letters 60,838 

For  contractions 25,459 

For  punctuation 3,385 

89,682 
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By  calculating  the  number  of  points  required  to  write  the 
selections  from  the  French  and  German  languages  already  refer- 
red to,  I  found  that  the  modified  system  showed  an  advantage  of 
about  28  per  cent,  over  the  old  Braille  in  the  French  language, 
and  in  German  the  gain  was  24  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  the 
modified  system  possesses  quite  as  great  an  advantage  over  the 
Braille  in  these  languages  as  in  English, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  advantage  of  the  modified 
Braille  over  the  old  system  is  a  little  less,  when  both  are  written 
with  contractions,  than  when  they  are  written  in  full.  This  is 
because  the  larger  proportion  of  gain  has  been  made  by  changes 
in  the  alphabet  rather  than  in  the  contractions. 

The  subject  of  contractions  is  an  important  one,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  those  who 
object  entirely  to  their  use  as  making  an  additional  and  un- 
necessary difierence  between  the  print  or  writing  for  the  blind 
and  that  for  the  seeing  ;  and  I  have  even  heard  it  urged  that  the 
use  of  these  contractions  in  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems 
has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  spelling  of  the  blind.  Since  the 
very  names  of  most  of  these  contractions  are  those  of  the  letters 
for  which  they  stand,  they  must,  necessarily,  suggest  these  let- 
ters ;  and  a  person's  knowledge  of  spelling  can  be  no  more  in- 
jured by  writing  ch  with  the  single  character  which  he  calls  ch 
than  by  writing  it  as  two  distinct  letters.  The  word-signs,  it  is 
true,  are  pronounced  as  words,  and  not  as  single  letters  :  but  they 
consist  of  very  simple  and  chiefl}''  monosyllabic  words,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  which  all  the  letters  are  sounded;  and  if  their 
spelling  is  once  learned  it  is  easily  remembered.  I  think  the 
Elementary  Readers  for  children  should  be  printed  without  con- 
tractions, both  because  the  child  begins  to  read  sooner,  and  be- 
cause he  thus  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the  significance  of 
the  individual  letters ;  but  this  knowledge  once  acquired  is  not 
readily  forgotten. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  superintendents, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  blind  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  contractions  is  a  very  important  aid  in  tangible 
writing  or  printing,  though  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  carried.  A  phonetic  system  which  might 
be  a  great  economy  of  space,  and  therefore  of  expense,  would  cer- 
tainly be  open  to  the  objection  already  mentioned.  In  the  class 
of  contractions  adopted  in  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems 
this  objection  loses  its  force,  but  in  the  latter,  its  contraction  ad- 
rnitting  only  thirty-nine  different  characters  within  the  space  of 
six  points,  restricts  the  use  of  contractions  to  very  narrow  limits. 
The  Braille  system  admits  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  contractions,  and  to  some,  perhaps  to  many  readers  and 
writers,  such  an  increase  would  be  a  most  desirable  saving  of 
space  and  labor  without  being  an  objectionable  tax  to  the  memory. 
Several  of  the  contractions  which  were  found  least  valuable  in 
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Braille  have  been  omitted  in  the  modified  system,  and  others  of 
greater  value  have  been  substituted. 

The  subject  of  punctuation  not  having  entered  into  the 
claims  of  either  party,  has  hitherto  passed  without  notice  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  neglected.  Its 
value  in  ordinary  printing  and  Avriting  is  universally  recognized, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  suggesting  its  omission.  If  necessary  for 
the  seeing,  it  is  equall}'  necessary  for  the  blind,  although  it  has 
been  suggested,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  system,  that 
it  should  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Wait,  however,  suggested  an 
excellent  line  system  of  punctuation,  which,  if  it  could  be  ap- 
plied in  writing  as  well  as  in  print,  would  be  very  desirable ; 
but  as  this  is  impracticable,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
adopt  one  system  in  point  and  another  in  writing,  the  line  sys- 
tem was  abandoned. 

As  all  the  characters  not  exceeding  three  points  in  length 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  New  York  alpha- 
bet and  its  contractions,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  signs 
of  four  or  more  points  in  length  for  marks  of  punctuation. 
These  signs  are  awkward  and  unsightly  both  to  the  finger  and 
the  eye,  and  contain  more  points  and  occupy  more  space  than  the 
corresponding  signs  of  the  Braille  system.  The  marks  of  punc- 
tuation of  the  latter  system  consist  entirely  of  small  characters 
written  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes.  In  time  or  labor  of 
writing  the  punctuation  of  the  selections  in  question,  the  Braille, 
as  hitherto  used,  has  an  advantage  of  41  per  cent.,  over  the  New 
York  system.  In  the  modified  system  there  is  a  still  greater  im- 
provement, which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  54  per  cent,  over 
the  New  York.  In  this,  as  in  the  old  Braille,  the  marks  of 
punctuation  are  all  made  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apostrophe,  which,  being  an  upper  front  dot, 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  sign  in  ordinary 
writing  or  printing. 

The  legibility  of  this  modification  would  not  be  supposed  to 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Braille  as  hitherto  used,  since  its 
characters  are  the  same,  and  occupy  the  same  space ;  but  I  find, 
in  testing  it,  that  the  change  in  the  application  of  these  charac- 
ters brings  so  great  a  predominance  of  letters  consisting  of  one, 
two,  or  three  points,  that  a  considerable  increase  of  legibility  is 
the  result,  and  I  think  the  modified  system  may  be  written  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale  than  the  older  system,  and  yet  be  equally 
legible. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two .  systems,  that 
only  one  half  of  the  Braille  characters  have  been  transposed. 
In  view  of  the  many  systems  with  which  the  blind  are  alread}' 
burdened,  however,  I  should  hesitate  to  suggest  even  this  amount 
of  change,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  the  advantage  of  from  23  to  26 
per  cent,  in  time  and  labor  of  writing,  and  an  increase  of  legi- 
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bility,  were  ample  compensation  for  all  the  loss  which  such  a 
change  at  the  present  time  will  cost.  This  cost  consists,  first, 
in  the  trouble  of  partially  re-learning  the  Braille  system ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  present  loss  of  uniformity  of  our  lite- 
rary system  with  that  of  European  institutions.  The  latter  loss 
is  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  one,  since  uniformity  of  writ- 
ten characters  is  of  less  importance  where  there  is  not  uuiformity 
of  language;  and  the  English  books  which  have  been  printed  in 
Braille  are,  as  yet,  very  few  in  number.  To  the  student  the  loss 
will  be  somewhat  greater,  as  the  Institution  at  Worcestsr,  Eng- 
land, the  Paris,  and  a  few  other  European  institutions  have  pub- 
lished some  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  books;  but  even 
of  these  the  catalogue  is  very  small,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  these  books  the  labor  of  learning  a  partially  different  sys- 
tem is  not  greater  than  that  required  of  the  seeing  student  who 
would  pursue  the  study  of  German  or  Greek.  The  students  of 
literature  are  too  few  in  number  among  the  blind  to  make  so 
slight  a  difference  in  their  convenience  a  reason  for  burdening 
the  whole  class  with  a  more  laborious  system. 

Moreover,  the  European  institutions  are  already  'pondering 
the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  Braille  system.  Rumors  of 
this  are  heard  from  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  best  Braille  scholars 
whom  I  have  ever  known  writes  from  Ireland  that  he  has  been 
studying  this  subject  for  several  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  a 
fitting  time  to  make  this  improvement. 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  results  of  this  examination  arj  as 
follows : 

The  New  York  system,  as  compared  with  the  Braille,  shows 
an  advantage  of  1^  per  cent,  in  labor  of  writing,  and  4f  per 
cent,  in  space,  while  the  Braille  possesses  greater  legibility  and 
facility  of  correction  and  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  a 
style  uniform  with  that  of  the  music  so  extensively  used  abroad 
and  in  some  of  our  own  institutions.  The  new  Braille  possesses 
all  the  above-mentioned  advantages  of  the  older  system,  together 
with  a  slight  gain  in  economy  of  space  and  in  legibility,  and  a 
gain  of  more  than  23  per  cent,  over  that  system  in  labor  of  writ- 
ing, and  22  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  system. 

With  these  results  before  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  consider  the  superior  legibility  of  the  Braille  of  greater  value 
to  the  blind  than  the  trilling  gain  in  space  and  labor  which  the 
New  York  system  offers;  but  before  recommending  for  adoption 
the  Braille  system  I  would  earnestly  ask  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  modified  or  new  Braille,  which  seems  to  offer  greater 
advantages  than  any  point  system  hitherto  presented,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  interested  in  the  subject  will  give  it  a 
thorough  trial. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.M. 
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Afternoon  SEssiois—Augitst  22,   1878. 

The  Association  met  at  2:30  P.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  back  the  resolutions  of 
Dr.  Wilber,  in  reference  to  Congressional  Aid  for  the  Blind,  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  action  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
memorialize  Congress  be  approved. 

Resolved,  II.  That  the  committee  be  continued,  and  is  hereby- 
instructed  to  exert  every  proper  effort  to  secure  the  favorable 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  bill  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,  as  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  resolutions  were  fully  discussed,  and  some  exceptions 
were  taken  and  explanations  made  as  to  the  bearing  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  bill  referred  to.  Upon  the  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  being  put,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  de- 
manded, and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Alabama  1,  Arkansas  2,  Illinois  1,  Indiana  2,  Iowa  2, 
Kansas  1,  Kentucky  2,  Louisiana  1,  Maryland  3,  Missouri  2, 
Michigan  2,  Nebraska  1,  New  York  City  2,  New  York  Slate  2, 
North  Carolina  1,  Ohio  2,  Pennsylvania  1,  Texas  1,  West  Vir- 
ginia 1,  Wisconsin  2,  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Working  Blind 
Men  1.     Total,  33.     Institutions  represented,  21. 

Nays — Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  1,  Tennessee  2. 
Total,  3.     Institutions  represented,  2. 

Excused  from  voting — Ontario  Institution  and  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Subsequently  the  members  voting  *'  no  "  withdrew  their  op- 
position, and  requested  permission  to  have  their  votes  changed 
to  '•  aye  ",  so  that  finally  the  resolutions  received  unanimous 
approbation. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  Con- 
vention to  confer  with  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves that  their  acts  of  incorporation  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  the  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  ex-officio  members  of 
said  Board  of  Trustees,  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  4,  Art.  VI.  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
"  A  Bill  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  " ;  and  further, 
that  the  quota  assigned  to  each  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  as  provided  for  in  said  bill,  may  be  distributed  in 
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such  books  and  school  apparatus  as  the  Trustees  of  any  Institu- 
tion may  designate. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Anagnos  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  modified  Braille  point  writing  should  be 
taught  in  all  American  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Action  on  this  resolution  was  deferred. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  able  paper  with  regard  to  point 
writing,  and  that  it  be  printed  with  the  other  papers. 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  paper  read  this  morning  was  one  that 
evinced  great  care  in  preparation.  It  was  not  of  a  Jonah's  gourd 
growth.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  printing  of  the  paper;  I  wish 
that  understood.  It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible,  in  the  dis- 
cussion, to  make  a  statement  which  will  properly  meet  the  case, 
without  going  back  and  reviewing  the  history  of  the  systems  for 
thirty-five  or  forty  years.  May  be  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion feel  as  though  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  contradict  or 
controvert  the  statements  which  are  made,  and  yet  I  may  not  be 
able  to  get  at  the  facts  that  I  need  in  order  to  do  so  properly. 
The  matter  in  hand  that  was  considered  in  the  paper  was  simply 
one  of  type  and  alphabets  in  different  forms,  and  varying  one 
from  another.  That  is  all  right ;  but,  if  I  remember,  on  the 
very  first  page  there  was  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  connected 
Avith  one  of  the  New  York  institutions,  which  leaves  me  in  an 
unpleasant  condition,  and  which  I  have  not  the  chance  to  con- 
tradict. To  the  statements  that  are  relevant  I  have  no  objection 
at  all,  but  to  the  reference  there  made  I  do  object;  and  I  do  not 
consider  that  references  of  that  kind  are  proper.  I  say  that  I 
have_ never  spoken  of  any  principle  that  I  have  tried  to  incorpo- 
rate in  any  paper  or  document,  in  any  shape,  as  being  a  dis- 
covery or  feature  of  mine,  unless  I  could,  to  the  very  fullest  ex- 
tent and  last  degree,  be  justified  in  so  doing.  If  jom  will  read 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  Institution  j^ou  will  not  find  that  I 
have  ever  spoken  of  this  system  by  my  own  name.  Now,  I  dis- 
like to  strike  out  anything,  but  if  that  can  be  omitted  I  think 
it  ought.  Here  is  a  motion  to  tender  our  thanks,  which  is  all 
right  enough,  but  it  takes  the  whole  paper,  with  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  will  include  in  my  motion  that  it  be  as 
far  as  it  is  considered  relevant.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was 
working  at  the  matter  fifteen  years  before  his  system  was  pub- 
lished, but  I,  myself,  quite  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wait's  views. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Smith's  paper  be  received  and  refer- 
red, with  all  papers  presented  to  the  Association,  to  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee,  with  instructions   to  reprot  upon  their  publica- 
tion to  the  Association  before  its  final  adjournment. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the  subject  of  musical  notation  for 
the  blind,  then  presented  its  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON   MUSIC    AND   MUSICAL    NOTATION. 

The  Committee  on  Music  and  Musical  Notation,  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  the 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  August,  1876,  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

CIRCULAE. 

A  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen,  as  having  systems  of  musical  no- 
tation for  the  use  of  the  blind,  viz. :  Messrs.  Elder,  Mahoney, 
Kneass,  and  Cheesbro.     The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  send  you  herewith  a  report  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  August,  1876.  By  reference  to  page  69  of 
that  report,  you  will  observe  that  the  Convention  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Music,  with  certain  duties  therein  specified.  We 
have  been  informed  that  you  have  a  system  of  musical  nota- 
tion for  the  blind.  We  respectfully  ask  of  you  to  supply  us  with 
a  statement  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  your  system,  and 
whatever  else  pertaining  thereto  that  may  be  of  interest.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  so  widely  separated  that  most  of 
the  work  of  examining  systems  of  music  will  have  to  be  done  by 
each  alone  ;  therefore,  if  you  would  send  us  three  copies  of  what- 
ever you  wish  to  say  before  the  committee,  it  would  be  of  special 
convenience  to  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  T.  Barrington,  CNn, 
Stephen  Babcock, 
Thos.  Reeves. 

replies. 

Replies  were  received  from  all  except  Mr.  Cheesbro. 

[Elder.] 

The  brief  reply  received  from  Mr.  Elder  contained  no  par- 
ticulars of  any  system  devised  by  him. 

[Mahoney.] 

A  short  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Mahoney,  in  regard  to 
his  system,  and  referring  the  committee  to  his  book,  published  in 
1853,  for  an  explanation.     This  book  was  before  the  committee. 

I.  B.  —5 
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[Kneass.] 

Mr.  Kneass  responded  very  fully,  sending  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  several  books  and  a  written  description  of  both 
his  staff  and  word  systems. 

EXAMINATION   OF   BOTH. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  both  his  staff  and  word 
systems,  and  came  unanimously  to  the  following  conclusions  in 
regard  to  them  : 

Staff"  Systevi. — That  while  the  staff  system,  as  published  by 
Mr.  Kneass,  is  useful  in  illustrating  the  characters  used  by  the 
seeing,  the  committee  cannot  recommend  it  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  publishing  music.  (1st.)  It  is  quite  illegible,  and 
hence  unfit  for  general  use.  (2d.)  It  cannot  be  written  by  the 
blind.  (3d.)  The  committee  do  not  consider  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Kneass  to  be  correct,  that  "  pupils  should  have  before  them  a 
picture  of  the  notes  as  used  by  the  seeing." 

Word  System. — In  regard  to  the  word  system,  although  many 
of  the  abbreviations  are  simple  and  can  be  readily  learned,  yet 
there  are  others  which  are  complex,  and  to  acquire  which  neces- 
sitates much  time  and  study. 

The  committee  were  likewise  unanimous  on  the  five  follow- 
ing points  : 

(1st.)  After  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  committee  have  concluded  to  recommend  none  but  a 
point  system  of  musical  notation,  and  that  but  one  point  sj'stem 
should  be  used  for  both  literature  and  music,  inasmuch  as  the 
use  of  two  point  systems,  however  good,  would  entail  needless 
expense  of  money,  and  also  a  waste  of  time  in  acquiring  them. 

(2d.)  Braille  and  New  York. — In  the  examination  of  the  two 
point  systems,  the  Braille  and  the  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  points  required  to  express  the  length 
of  the  notes,  the  committee  carefully  analyzed  two  lines  (Treble 
and  Bass),  in  each  of  forty  pieces  of  music,  making,  if  counting 
both  Treble  and  Bass,  eighty  lines,  or  if  counting  the  Bass  and 
Treble  as  one,  forty  lines  of  music.  These  pieces  were  selected 
from  different  authors,  and  taken  at  random. 

Result  of  Analysis  —  Average  Length  of  New  York.  —  By  this 
analysis  it  was  ascertained  that  in  expressing  the  length  of  the 
notes  in  the  New  York  system,  there  is  required  an  average  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty-six  points  in  each  one  hundred  notes — i.  e., 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  point  to  each  note. 

(3d.)  Average  Length  of  Braille. — The  committee  have  not 
ascertained  the  exact  fractional  part  of  a  point  used  in  express- 
ing the  average  length  of  a  note  in  the  Braille,  but  are  convinced 
that  neither  the  New  York  nor  Braille  can  claim  superiority  over 
the  other  in  this  respect  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  point. 

(4th.)  Fifty-two  Measures  of  Sonata  Compared. — The  commit- 
tee also  compared  fifty-two  measures  of  a  sonata  of  Beethoven 
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(Opus  49,  No.  2),  Peters'  edition,  written  in  the  New  York  sys- 
tem with  the  same,  printed  in  the  Braille  from  an  edition  un- 
known to  the  committee. 

Number  of  Points  in  New  York  and  Braille. — After  making 
allowance  for  any  discrepancies  between  the  editions,  the  com- 
mittee find  the  actual  number  of  points  used  in  the  New  York 
system  to  be  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  in  the 
Braille,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  New  York  system  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  points. 

(5th.)  The  committee  have  also  compared  all  the  signs  used 
in  both  the  New  York  and  Braille,  the  result  of  which  compari- 
son is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : 

AVERAGE  Iisr   EACH. 


New  York.     Braille. 

Octaves 3.85 1.71 

Intervals 3.75. 

Eests 4.57 

Fingering 4.75. 


New   York.     Braille. 


Sharp  (j() 

Flat(|7) 

Natural  (Jf)... 
Double-sharp(| 

Double-flat(|;i7) 
Dot 


2.25 
3.43 
3.80 

3. 

3. 

2. 
6. 

6. 
1. 
2. 


Double-dot 2. 

Appogeiatura 4 2. 

"     '     ■  -•  ,..  8.57 

...  3. 
,..  6. 
,..  10. 
...  5. 


Mordente 4. 

Trill 4. 

Piano  (p) 3. 

Pianissimo  (^^) 4. 

Forte  (/) 3. 

Fortissimo  (jf). 4. 

Crescendo  (cres.) 3. 

Diminuendo  (dim.)...  4. 


Accent 4. 

Sforzato  (sfz) 4. 

Slur 3. 

Swell  «  » 4. 

Staccato 4. 

Arpeggio 4, 

Tremolo 4. 

Tie 4. 

Repeat  measure 2. 

Repeat  strain. 


9. 

8. 

2. 

18. 

3. 

15. 

15. 

2. 

4. 

5. 


Repeat  chord  group,etcl 4. 


10. 


With 2. 

Group  sign 3. 

Right  hand 5. 

Left  hand 5. 

Pause 4. 

Double-bar 6. 

Pedal : 4. 

Foot  oflF. 2. 

Incomplete  bar 1. 

Mezzo  forte  {mf.) 5. 

Dolce 6. 


3. 
•2. 

9. 
8. 
6. 
5. 
6. 
4. 
1. 
8. 
11. 


VIOLIN  STRINGS. 


New  York. 

1st  string 5. 

2d       "     3. 

3d       "     4. 

4th      "    4. 


Braille. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

4. 


New   York.  Braille. 

Up  bow 6 5. 

Down  bow 5 4. 

Harmonic 4 6. 


In  the  characters  for  indicating  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  the 
committee  find  the  same  number  of  points  in  each  system. 

To  this  point  the  committee  were  unanimous ;  but,  upon  the 
final  vote,  as  to  which  of  the  two  systems  should  be  recom- 


mended  to  the  Convention,  two  of  the  committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  New  York,  and  one  in  favor  of  the  Braille. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Fkank  T.  Barrington,  Chhi, 
Stephen  Babcock, 
Thos.  Reeves. 

Mr.  Reeves,  from  the  same  committee,  read  the  following 
paper  in  explanation  of  his  vote,  which  was  also  referred  : 

It  was  well  known  from  the  beginning  that  the  main  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  this,  committee  was,  which  shall  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Convention  as  being  the  best  system  of  musical 
notation,  the  New  York  or  the  Braille  ?  The  facts  brought  to 
light  in  our  joint  investigation  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate to  permit  or  justify  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority. 
These  facts  were — first,  some  selections  of  music  were  exam- 
ined to  show  that  in  the  New  York  system  the  time-sign  or 
rythm  of  the  notes  need  be  given  but  seldom ;  that  is,  if  two  or 
more  notes  are  of  the  same  value  the  time-sign  need  be  affixed 
only  to  the  first  one.  But  this  idea  is  only  borrowed  from  the 
Braille,  although  it  is  not  so  fully  developed  in  it,  because  the 
tirae-sign  never  exceeds  two  points,  whereas,  in  the  New  York  it 
requires  from  two  to  four  points.  The  sum  of  the  time-signs  in 
Braille  is  eight  points,  in  the  New  York  twenty ;  therefore,  this 
was  only  a  negative  argument  for  the  New  York,  bringing  it  in 
this  respect  up  nearer  to  the  line  of  Braille. 

Second,  the  points  in  52  measures  of  a  Beethoven  sonata 
were  counted.  The  total  in  Braille  was  2848,  in  New  York  114 
less.  Before  entering  on  this  count,  I  explained  to  the  commit- 
tee that  in  the  Braille  point  the  repeat-signs  are  not  always  in- 
serted as  often  as  they  might  be,  whereas,  the  New  York  copy 
was  written  and  contracted  as  closely  as  possible,  but  this  objec- 
tion was  not  regarded. 

I  subsequently  examined  these  52  measures,  and  found  that 
after  the  fourth  measure  in  the  right-hand  a  dacapo  (8-va.  sign) 
might  be  inserted  (as  was  done  in  the  New  York),  thereby  the 
writing  of  three  measures  would  be  avoided.  The  usual  repeat- 
sign  might  also  have  been  inserted  in  other  places,  making  a 
diifference  of  at  least  250  points.  Subtracting  the  114  points 
above  mentioned,  we  have,  therefore,  136  points  in  favor  of 
Braille. 

Continuing  this  line  of  investigation,  I  took  a  piece  from 
Schmitt's  Instruction  Book,  in  the  New  York  point — No.  150 — 
containing  just  52  measures,  in  which  I  found  3590  points.  The 
same  in  Braille  would  take  only  2735  points. 

Then,  making  a  selection  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  book, 
Nos.  1,  25,  50,  75,  100,  125,  and  150,  I  found  6187  points.  The 
same  in  Braille  would  take  only  4624 — a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 
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Since  the  publication  of  this  book,  nearly  twenty-one  months 
ago,  some  changes  and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  New 
York  system.  But  even  taking  these  into  account,  the  above 
percentage  would  not  be  much  reduced,  as  the  modified  signs  do 
not  occur  very  frequently. 

The  committee  finally  compared  all  the  signs  in  both  sys- 
tems, as  exhibited  in  the  majority  report.  There,  as  in  the 
script  alphabet,  if  the  great  difference  in  the  recurrence  of  signs 
is  not  regarded,  no  correct  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

In  order  to  indicate  approximately  the  signs  which  recur 
the  most  frequently,  I  had  83  entire  pieces  examined  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  selection  contained  a  variety  of  piano,  organ,  and  a 
great  variety  of  vocal  and  band  instrument  music.  These  pieces 
were  by  many  difierent  authors,  and  taken  at  random,  each  from 
among  its  kind  in  our  Musical  Library.  The  result  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Interval-signs,  12,608  ;  octave-signs,  8,974  ;  slurs  and  ties, 
3,300;  accidentals,  3,015  ;  staccato,  2,883  ;  fingering,  2,577  ;  rests, 
2,551 ;  sign  of  with,  1,433 ;  accents,  764 ;  group-sign,  757  ;  diminu- 
endo, 285 ;  crescendo,  298 ;  forte  and  fortissimo,  216 ;  piano  and 
pianissimo,  197  ;  arpeggio,  83 ;  pause,  53 ;  trill,  38  ;  ritard,  23;  mor- 
dente,  21 ;  m.  f.,  5;  turn,  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  first  seven  classes  of  signs  which 
occur  the  most  frequently,  all  except  one  have  the  fewest  points 
in  Braille.  This  exception  is  the  accidental — it  is  the  fourth  on 
the  list.  But  what  would  be  gained  by  the  New  York  system  in 
3,015  accidentals  would  be  more  than  offset  by  what  it  would  lose 
in  the  2,577  finger-signs,  and  if  the  music  alone  was  considered, 
the  ratio  between  the  fingering  and  accidentals  would  be  greater. 
If  this  table  were  placed  side  by  side  with  that  comparing  the 
two  systems  in  the  majority  report,  it  would  aid  materially  in 
the  formation  of  a  just  conclusion. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  system  is  regular,  methodical, 
and  systematic  in  its  development,  and  thereby  has  a  right  to  be 
called  a  system,  and  that  the  Braille  is  lacking  in  all  these  good 
qualities ;  but  let  us  see  how  far  this  regular,  methodical,  and 
systematic  development  extends.  We  find  that,  if  to  the  prim- 
itive signs  an  addition  or  attachment  is  made,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  another,  four  new  classes  of  signs  are  produced, 
namely,  the  time,  octave,  interval,  and  rest-signs ;  but  here  this 
regular,  methodical,  and  systematic  development  suddenly  ends, 
and  the  primal  formative  germ  is  no  more  seen,  nor  is  it  recog- 
nized amid  the  wilderness  of  arbitrary  signs  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  this  system. 

Let  us  see  what  the  obstacles  are  in  forming  as  many  prin- 
cipal signs  in  Braille.  The  notes  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  cell, 
and  the  time-sign  the  lower  third,  and  is  indicated  by  a  blank 
space,  or  the  changes  in  the  lower  two  points.  The  rests  are 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  m,  u,  v,  and  x.  The  octave-signs 
are  always  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  cell,  in  a  perfectly  regu- 
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lar  manner.  The  same  signs  formed  in  the  right  side  give  the 
fingering,  dot,  and  double-dot.  In  the  formation  of  these  four 
classes  of  signs,  there  is  some  regularity,  but  as  for  methodical 
and  systematic  developments,  we  grant  there  is  none.  But  is 
this  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  a  system  ? 

Another  point  of  comparison  may  be  noticed.  The  words 
in  music  for  the  seeing  are  often  represented  by  their  initial 
letter  or  syllable — for  instance,  p  for  piano,  dim.  for  diminuendo, 
M.D.  or  R.H.  for  right-hand,  etc.  These  are  represented  in 
Braille  precisely  in  the  same  way,  thus  simplifying  and  reducing 
the  work  of  the  learner ;  but  in  the  New  York  system  many  of 
these  words  are  represented  by  arbitrary  signs,  as,  for  instance, 
the  contraction  ou  for  right-hand,  x  for  left-hand;  for  piano,  i.  t., 
pianissimo,  itt.,  mezzoforte,  tremelo,  forte,  fortissimo,  sforzato, 
crescendo,  diminuendo  and  dolce  are  all  represented  by  signs 
more  or  less  nondescript,  and  having  no  meaning  in  themselves. 
If  the  learner  is  cheered  by  the  methodical  and  systematic  de- 
velopment at  the  beginning  of  this  system,  his  courage  will 
wane  sadly,  with  all  this  tax  on  his  memory,  before  its  close. 

In  criticising  the  New  York  system,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  necessity  for  improvement,  and  capacity  therefor  in  Braille. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  co-operation  among  those  who  are  chiefly 
identified  with  its  use  is  required,  and  doubtless  will  ere  long  be 
sought. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  my 
previous  connection  with  these  two  point  systems. 

About  the  time  of  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  seven  years 
ago,  I  for  the  first  time  formed  a  class  of  my  pupils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  the  Braille  musical  notation.  Hearing 
that  the  Convention,  with  great  unanimity,  endorsed  the  New 
York  Script  alphabet,  and  that  a  musical  notation  based  upon  it 
was  promised,  I,  wishing  to  be  in  unison  with  the  institutions 
of  this  countiy  in  regard  to  these  two  new  point  S3'stems,  gave 
up  my  class  and  resolved  to  wait  for  the  forthcoming  musical 
notation. 

Accordingly  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  the  new  system 
made  its  appearance,  I  devoted  two  hours  a  day  to  its  study,  until 
finally  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  worthy  to  supersede 
Braille.  Although  I  keenly  felt  the  desirability  of  having  our 
Institution  in  accord  with  the  others  in  this  respect,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  something  inferior  to  what  was 
already  in  use  elsewhere.  My  opinion  then  formed,  I  have  found 
nothing  to  change  it  in  the  canvas  of  this  subject  by  the  two 
committees  on  music. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  the  BrailUe  system  of  musical  nota- 
tion as  being  the  best  now  in  use  among  the  blind. 

At  this  point  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  R.  M. 
Bishop,  attended  by  his  Executive  Secretary,  Hon.  A.  Allen,  and 
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Hon.   Mr.   Wright,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  appeared  upon 
the  platform. 

The  business  of  the  Association  was,  on  motion,  suspended, 
and  the  Governor,  introduced  by  the  President,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

As  an  individual  I  am  most  happ}''  on  this  occasion  to  greet 
you,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  objects  for  which  you  have  convened  address  themselves 
to  our  tenderest  sympathies,  and  your  most  patient  consideration. 

Accident,  misfortune  and  disease  have  deprived  a  portion  of 
our  fellow-beings  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight,  so  that  to 
them  one  of  the  most  available  avenues  for  the  communication 
of  all  kinds  of  human  knowledge  is  forever  closed,  and  all  the 
grateful  pleasures  and  delights  ordinarily  found  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  nature  and  art  are  irrevocably  lost. 

You  can  not,  by  any  exercise  of  human  power  and  wisdom, 
break  this  seal  of  perpetual  night.  Only  Christ  could  anoint  the 
eyes  of  blind  Bartimeus,  and  command  the  glad  influx  of  light. 

But  with  a  mission  and  motive  in  this  particular  as  divine 
as  His,  you  can,  and  have,  through  the  quickened  and  developed 
powers  and  delicate  training  of  other  organs,  painted  on  the 
mental  retina  not  only  true  pictures  of  the  natural  world,  but 
have  made  boldly  real  every  form  of  knowledge. 

Allow  me,  then,  in  these  few  words  of  welcome  and  congratu- 
lation, to  express  the  hope  that  your  deliberations  will  not  be 
without  great  profit,  and  that  you  will  one  and  all  be  further  in- 
spired to  carry  on  your  noble  work  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  development  of  that  unfortunate  class  committed  to 
your  care,  until,  with  the  afflicted  and  persecuted  Paul,  they  can 
say,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while 
we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seenJ'     [Great  applause.] 

W.  H.  Churchman,  President  of  the  Association,  then  deliv- 
ered the  following 

RESPONSE. 

It  devolves  upon  me,  your  Excellency,  to  express,  in  behalf 
of  this  Association,  the  heart-felt  pleasure  we  receive  from  your 
visit  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come you  have  extended  to  us.  I  think  I  speak  within  bounds 
when  I  say  that  the  sympathy  expressed  by  you  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  State  for  whose  benefit  this  Institution  has  been 
established,  is  most  fully  appreciated  by  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Association.     We  have  heard  much  since  we  came  to  your 
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city,  of  your  interest  in  the  so-called  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State ;  but  though  this  term  has  been  incidentally  used  fre- 
quently by  persons  in  talking  of  these  institutions,  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  not  the  Legisla- 
ture— and  we  think  the  Legislature,  too — do  not  regard  the  insti- 
tutions— this  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— as  charitable  institutions. 
We  are  proud  to  believe  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  larger  and  more  intelli- 
gent ones,  at  least,  do  not  regard  institutions  of  this  kind  as  char- 
itable institutions.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  know 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana  pledges  to  all  of  its 
citizens  a  good  common  school  education.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  made  a  similar  promise.  Now,  if  the 
Constitution  of  your  State  has  promised  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State  a  good,  substantial,  thorough  education,  has  not  that 
promise  been  made  to  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  ? 
If  it  has  been  so  made,  can  these  justly  be  called  charitable  in- 
stitutions ?  We.  as  members  of  our  profession,  dislike  very  much 
to  hear  this  word  "  charitable  "  associated  with  our  institutions. 
We  think  it  is  also  true  of  the  other  institutions  referred  to. 
We  trust  that  we  are  right,  then,  in  assuming  that  yourself,  as 
well  as  the  other  State  ofl&cers,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
have  not  regarded  these  institutions  in  the  light  of  charities. 
We  are  pleased  to  find,  your  Excellency,  from  the  casual  observa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  make  since  our  coming  to  your 
place — and  some  of  us  have  been  here  before,  in  years  past — 
that  your  State  is  growing  largely  in  population  and  wealth ; 
and,  more  important  than  that,  in  enlightenment  and  general 
intelligence  and  general  enterprise.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  better  evidence  of  such  enlightenment  and  progress  than 
your  public  institutions,  especiall}'  those  for  the  education  of  the 
defective  classes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  And  I  think 
the  entire  Association  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
there  is  not  a  State  in  the  whole  Union  that  has  dealt  more 
liberally — if  so  liberally — with  her  defective  classes  as  the  noble 
State  of  Ohio.  [Applause].  The  buildings  the  munificence  of 
the  State  has  erected  at  your  beautiful  Capital  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  whole  Union,  or  in  America,  either  in  extent, 
magnificence,  or  architectural  proportions.  And  we  hope  — 
though  we  can  not  speak  so  confidently  as  to  that,  because  we 
are  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  modes  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
all — yet  we  hope  that  while  they  are  among  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  commodious,  they  are  equally  among  those  best  adapted 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  constructed.  We  have,  as  you 
may  have  learned,  representatives  from  all  over  the  Union.  I  be- 
lieve we  represent  twenty-six  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
representatives  here  from  away  down  in  Louisiana,  and  away  up 
in  Massachusetts ;  also,  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  these  in  response  to  the  Governor's 
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greeting.     Will  Mr.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institu- 
tion, favor  us  with  a  few  remarks  ? 

REMARKS   BY   MR.    MORRIS, 

Your  call,  sir,  is  unexpected  by  me,  and  I  am  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  sir,  on  behalf  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated 
in  this  Convention,  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  on 
this  occasion,  responsive  to  the  welcome  of  the  Governor,  are 
cordially  approved  by  the  Association.  We  are  assembled  here, 
sir,  as  the  representatives  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  of  these 
institutions  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  our  entire  land,  as 
you  may  say.  We  have  met,  sir,  as  the  representatives  of  these 
institutions,  to  deliberate  as  to  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
education  of  those  committed  to  us.  We  represent  institutions 
having  within  themselves  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
pupils,  and  from  which,  since  their  organization,  have  gone  forth 
not  less  than  eight  thousand.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  these 
institutions,  your  Excellency,  as  you  will  perceive  from  this 
statement,  is  broad-cast.  We  hold,  as  the  President  of  this  Con- 
vention has  said,  that  the  pupils  of  our  institutions  are  receiv- 
ing simply  what  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States  of  this  country — they  are  receiving  a  common 
school  education ;  and  the  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  upon 
the  education  of  the  people.  Wherever  education  most  excels 
and  flourishes,  there  the  people  are  the  happiest,  and  the  com- 
munity excellent.  Wherever  education  flags,  and  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  State  fail  to  perform  their 
duty  to  make  necessary  provisions  for  its  support,  there  the  State 
languishes.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  State — as  I  think 
you  recognize  faithfully  in  your  personal  and  official  relations 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio — to  make  the  most  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  those  committed  to 
their  charge.  I  ought  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  those  of  your 
State  who  are  not  with  us  this  afternoon,  upon  the  position  this 
State  has  taken  upon  this  question.  I  recognize,  sir,  in  the 
noble  institutions  which  are  located  at  your  Capital,  the  evidence 
of  your  purposes.  Your  presence  here  this  afternoon  indicates 
that  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  all  the 
institutions  we  represent. 

We  come  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  representing  a  class  of 
afflicted  ones,  as  you  have  said  in  your  address  of  welcome.  By 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  of  which  they  have  been  deprived, 
we  are  permitted  to  alleviate  their  misfortunes.  But  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  it  requires  not  only  energy  upon  the 
part  of  those  engaged,  but  it  requires,  sir,  ofiicial  encouragement. 
Without  this  from  the  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
and  without  their  assistance,  we  can  accomplish  nothing.     We 
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appreciate,  therefore,  your  sympathy,  your  sustenance,  and  your 
influence  ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this 
noble  State— of  which  you  are  now  the  Executive  Officer — may 
provide  for  these  institutions  most  libeially.  We  have  commit- 
ted to  our  charge  this  interest,  for  which  we,  in  the  future,  solicit 
a  generous  consideration. 

We  beg  that  as  far  as  you  can,  you  will  mingle  with  us  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  our  deliberations,  in  order  that  you  may  learn 
by  contact  with  us  what  the  purposes  of  our  meetings  are.  The 
Capital  of  this  State  has  done  itself  honor  by  having  invited  to 
it  two  of  these  Associations — that  which  has  just  adjourned,  and 
this  which  is  now  in  progress.  This  dual  purpose  of  doing 
good  has  brought  into  your  midst  a  class  of  educators  whom,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  you  have  seen.  You  can  judge  of  what 
their  purposes  are  from  their  acts.  As  you  look  broad-cast  over 
your  own  State,  and  over  the  country  at  large,  you  can  see  that 
this  class  are  accomplishing  high  and  noble  purposes.  You  will 
find  among  the  blind,  sir,  the  very  class  of  citizens  who  are  ac- 
complishing results  that  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  at 
large.  Among  your  physicians,  your  ministers,  your  lawyers, 
your  mechanics,  your  artisans,  your  merchants,  you  will  find  the 
blind  engaged  energetically  at  work  ;  and  they  are  accomplish- 
ing results  which  are  quite  equal,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of 
the  seeing.  Being  deprived  of  sight,  they  have  developed  other 
qualities,  which,  to  some  extent,  make  up  for  that  deficiency. 
I  say,  sir,  therefore,  by  the  good  that  they  are  accomplishing  for 
the  community  at  large,  they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration 
and  support  of  those  in  the  majority.  And  I  speak,  sir,  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  represented  on  this  occasion  by,  say  twenty-five  in- 
stitutions ;  I  bespeak  at  your  hands,  upon  their  behalf,  so  long  as 
you  retain  the  office  you  are  now  filling  with  so  much  honor, 
that  same  consideration,  that  same  kindness,  and  that  same  at- 
tention which  you  have  tendered  them  in  the  past. 

I  need  now  only  say,  sir,  in  behalf  of  those  here  assembled, 
that  we  tender  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  meetings,  and 
trust  that  you  will  make  it  convenient  to  remain  with  us  during 
a  portion  of  our  discussions,  in  which  case  you  will  be  enabled 
to  get  a  better  insight  into  our  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
interest  you  have  heretofore  manifested  will  be  increased  in  the 
future. 

Again  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  call  upon  our  Association. 
[Applause]. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Louisiana,  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  think  it  proper,  through  you,  that,  as  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  as  a  representative  of  this  work 
in  the  extreme  South,  and  as  one  in  sympathy  with  ever3^thing 
that  seeks  to  ameliorate  and  alleviate  misfortune,  I  tender  his 
Excellency  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  cordial  greeting  and  his 
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earnest  welcome  to  us.  And  permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  your 
Excellency,  and  through  you  the  people  of  this  great  State  of 
Ohio,  on  the  advancement  that  everything  here  indicates  has 
been  made;  upon  your  liberal  provision  for  educational  interests; 
upon  the  earnest  work  that  has  been  done  to  this  end ;  and  the 
high  degree  of  success  that  has  been  attained  in  the  prosecution 
of  all  educational  work.  I  also  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the 
material  abundance  that  is  within  your  borders,  and  that  the 
legislative  action  of  this  State,  in  reference  to  the  unfortunate, 
indicates  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  material  abund- 
ance is  the  gift  of  the  Giver  of  all ;  that  it  is  held,  not  in  fee 
simple,  but  as  stewards  of  the  great  Possessor  of  all,  to  be  used 
in  the  ministry  of  good,  in  the  fulfillment  of  obligation,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  necessities  require  relief  and  assistance. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not,  after  all,  by  material  abundance  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  or  any  other  commonwealth  is  to  be  measured ; 
it  is  not  by  the  multitude  of  railroads,  by  the  bushels  of  wheat 
or  by  the  manufactories ;  it  is  not,  in  one  word,  by  what  statis- 
ticians tabulate  ;  but  it  is  by  the  intelligence,  the  moral  exalta- 
tion and  liberal  spirit  that  pervade  a  people  that  real  prosperity 
is  to  be  measured.  Were,  sir,  every  valley  in  your  State  rank 
with  fatness,  and  every  hill  a  Potosi,  and  every  corner  an  Eldo- 
rado, yet,  without  developing  the  intellect,  without  cultivating 
liberality  of  spirit,  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood and  relationship  of  man  to  man,  there  would  be  utter  des- 
titution; there  would  be  the  elements  of  decay.  And  it  is 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  in  the  development  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  people,  as  asserted  in  this  and  kindred  estab- 
lishments, that  I  recognize  not  only  the  present,  but  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  this  great  commonwealth.  This  Institution, 
represented  here  in  this  building,  so  costly  in  the  outlay  of  pub- 
lic treasure,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  architectural  effect — all 
this  I  recognize  as  the  expression  of  popular  good  will  and  per- 
sonal recognition  by  every  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  his  obli- 
gation to  his  God,  and  to  his  fellow-men.  And,  sir,  let  men  say 
what  they  will,  after  all  it  is  the  educational  establishments ;  it 
is  the  institution  for  the  alleviation  and  relief  of  the  defective 
that  is  the  symbol  and  the  prophecy  of  the  people's  civilization — 
the  symbol  of  the  true  civilization  that  exists  ;  the  prophecy  of 
the  higher  civilization  yet  to  be.  And  so,  accepting  this,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  this  world  of  whirl 
and  drive,  and  work  and  selfish  clamors,  men  pause  to  do  these 
things?  I  have  but  to  answer,  that  the  teachings  and  spirit  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  has  entered  into  the  body- 
politic,  and  wrought  out  these  results.  "  This  also  cometh  forth 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excel- 
lent in  working." 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  to  you  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  once  more  ;  and  especially  I  tender  to 
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you  and  to  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth  the  grate- 
ful recognition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  In  our  poverty,  and  in  our  rather  backward 
civilization,  we  are  endeavoring,  sir,  to  do  what  we  can.  Re- 
stricted means,  unfortunate  environments,  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  results  that  are  equal  to  those  you  exhibit  here  ; 
but,  sir,  the  work,  measured  by  the  spirit,  and  not  by  the 
visible  issue,  is  the  same  work  ;  and  that  sympathy  which  always 
pervades  the  same  work,  which  constitutes  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  one  doing,  that  recognizes  here  the  work  that  has 
been  done ;  and  therefore  I  feel  authorized  to  tender  to  you,  in 
addition  to  the  thanks  of  this  Association,  the  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  you  and  the  people  whom 
you  represent  have  done  so  nobly  and  so  well ;  and  I  pray  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  the  seeing  and  of  the  blind  may  be  upon 
you  and  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth.  [Great  ap- 
plause]. 

The  President  : — We  have,  sir,  here  also,  besides  those  of 
our  own  country,  a  representative  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Hunter. 

ME.    hunter's   remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman — Your  Excellency  :  I  should  feel  it  very 
difficult  to  attempt  to  express  adequately  my  deep  sense  of  your 
very  great  kindness  in  the  hospitable  reception  which  I,  in  com- 
mon with  the  representatives  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of 
Ontario,  have  received  in  Ohio.  I  assure  you  both  that  we  are 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness,  though  we  may  very  inade- 
quately attempt  to  describe  our  feelings.  We  in  Ontario  were 
rather  tardy  in  following  the  good  example  that  you  in  the 
United  States  had,  for  about  forty  years,  held  up  to  us.  But 
though  tardy  in  starting,  Ave  have  since  endeavored  to  gain 
somewhat  of  the  lost  time,  and  we  are  now  fairly  warmed  up  to 
our  work.  In  1872  our  Institution  started  with  only  eleven 
pupils,  and  the  governmental  provinces  which  I  represent  are 
now  debating  the  question  as  to  how  our  accommodations  can  be 
best  increased  so  as  to  receive  two  hundred  pupils,  [Applause]. 
The  number  of  pupils  who  have  offered  themselves  for  instruction 
have  completely  outrun  our  accommodations,  and  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  when  the  Government  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
settle  the  question.  In  setting  up  the  Institution  we  were  in- 
vited to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
were  happy  to  do  so.  We  drew  largely  from  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Lord,  the  late  distinguished  and  lamented  member  of  our 
profession,  and  his  experience,  as  obtained  in  this  Institution, 
and  tlie  Institution  at  Batavia.  The  friends  of  our  Institution 
also  consulted  with  a  number  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession, 
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some  of  whom  still  survive.  I  am  glad  to  see  one  with  us  to- 
day, who,  from  his  long  services,  may  well  be  called  the  Nestor 
of  our  Profession,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  long  be  spared  to  us.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia. 
[Great  applause].  Mr.  Chapin's  experience  was  also  largely  de- 
rived from  this  Institution,  so  that,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  our 
Institution  has  been  connected  with  the  two  institutions — that 
in  Ohio,  and  that  in  Batavia. 

We  are  now,  as  I  have  said,  pretty  well  out  of  port.  With 
the  assistance  of  your  good  citizens  we  launched  our  ship,  with 
some  fear  and  trembling,  because  we  were  rather  unaccustomed 
to  this  class  of  work.  But  we  are  now  pretty  well  out  of  port, 
and  have,  I  trust,  a  favorable  breeze  filling  our  sails.  Our  vessel 
is  freighted  with  the  most  precious  kind  of  cargo — the  education 
of  the  defective  of  our  community.  Not  the  least  precious 
part  of  the  cargo,  I  trust,  is  the  good  wishes  which  come 
from  this  side  of  the  line.  You  have  constantly  assisted  us 
with  your  experience,  placed  your  books  at  our  disposal,  and 
w^e  have  drawn  ver}^  freely  upon  the  sources  thus  offered.  I  as- 
sure you  we  feel  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  you  have  ren- 
dered us;  and  I  can  only  wish  that  your  institutions  here  may 
continue  as  prosperous  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  this  Institution,  I  feel  that  I  can  offer  no 
better  wish  than  that  the  present  distinguished  Superintendent 
shall  long  continue  to  administer  its  affairs,  in  connection  with 
the  Trustees.  [Applause].  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  re- 
ceive from  your  Excellency  the  continued  support  which  will 
enable  him  to  do  still  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  class 
whose  welfare  he  has  so  fully  in  his  hands.     [Renewed  applause]. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Chapin  to  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.    chapin's   response. 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor  to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  was  third  in  the  order  of  time  in  the 
organization  of  the  Blind  Institutions  of  this  country.  But  I 
commenced  my  work  in  this  Institution  in  the  year  1840.  I  was 
called  here,  sir,  rather  contrary  to  my  plan  of  life,  and  very  un- 
expectedly to  myself.  Coming  to  view  this  place,  and  the  old 
Institution — that  was  just  then  erected — I  was  in  conversation 
with  those  noble  men — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  Mr.  Noah  H.  Swayne, 
and  others — on  the  prospects  of  the  Institution,  when  the  topic 
turned  on  the  character  and  energy  of  the  State,  and  its  promise 
for  a  great  future.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  accept  a  situation 
here,  that  was  then  offered  me,  in  which  I  remained  for  six  years 
after.  I  then  resigned  it  to  take  another  form  of  labor  in  the 
field  of  education — the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  not  blind.     After  three  years  I  was  called  to  take  charge 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in  the  year  1849,  and  have  been 
connected  with  it,  sir,  up  to  this  moment. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  Ohio  has  made  most  distinguished  strides, 
not  only  in  this  one  work,  but  in  these  other  kindred  institu- 
tions, and  in  all  that  belongs  to  Christian  civilization.  We  all 
honor  this  State — this  great  State — in  which  we  feel  we  find  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  American  citizen  eminently  repre- 
sented. Our  own  Institution,  sir,  stands,  in  point  of  numbers, 
along  about  second  or  third  largest  of  the-  institutions  of  the 
country.  Probably  we  are  the  largest  in  numbers,  of  the  blind. 
We  have  an  enrollment  of  about  206  blind  persons.  Ten  of 
these  are  connected  with  our  home  department.  There  are 
probably  about  100  girls,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  this  Home,  and  the  managers,  through  their  humanity,  were 
unwilling  to  discharge  them  from  the  Institution,  and  therefore 
we  organized  it  as  a  home  of  labor  and  employment,  not  design- 
ing to  keep  it  as  a  permanent,  fundamental  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tution. We  also  have  about  twenty  of  our  blind  graduates,  in 
three  departments  of  instruction,  employed  as  teachers.  We 
have  supplied  many  institutions  with  teachers  in  the  various 
departments  of  handicraft,  literature,  science,  and  mu^sic.  We 
still  prepare,  in  this  way,  young  blind  persons  of  promising  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  to  take  situations  of  useful- 
ness of  some  kind  in  other  institutions.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  forward  as  founders  of  other  institutions,  and  other  schools, 
which  have  become  State  institutions.  This  Institution  has 
also  famished  some  in  the  same  way.  We  have  sent  out  many 
as  teachers  in  the  handicraft  department,  and  in  the  musical 
department,  and  in  the  literary  department.  We  hope  still  to 
go  on  in  that  good  work.  We  look  with  favor  upon  the  handi- 
craft department ;  not  that  it  is,  in  any  sense,  the  peer  of,  or 
above  the  instrumental  or  musical  department,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  and  prominence  with  us,  from  the  large  proportion 
of  blind  persons  who  must,  for  their  support,  partly  or  wholly, 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions — that  is,  they  must  become 
producers  of  something  the  public  will  wish  to  buy. 

The  first  report  that  I  made  to  this  Institution  was  a  part  of 
the  report  Mr.  Penniman  was  to  make  here.  Mr.  Penniman 
made  the  report,  and  I  finished,  or,  rather,  superadded  to  his,  a 
report  which  signified  my  view  of  what  should  be  the  policy  of 
this  Institution.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  presumptive  for  me  to  in- 
dicate anything  by  way  of  advice  or  suggestion,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  I  expressed  in 
favor  of  a  working  department,  I  have  suggested,  or  recom- 
mended, the  propriety  of  that  branch  of  the  Institution,  that 
one  of  its  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati, that  being  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  State.  I 
felt,  at  the  time,  that,  as  our  working  department  was  very  lim- 
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ited,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  customers  to  buy 
and  consume  our  work,  I  felt  that  it  might  remain  in  that  con- 
dition, and  if  it  did,  there  would  be  continually  a  difficulty  in 
supplying  that  instruction  in  handicraft  which  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  by  having  customers  sufficient  to  take  the 
work.  The  very  act,  or  operation  of  teaching  must  require  the 
making  up  of  costly  material,  and  that  must  require  a  market 
in  order  to  carry  out  such  instruction  successfully.  I,  therefore, 
suggested,  and  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion — and  if  I  had 
remained  here  I  should  have  attempted,  at  least,  to  carry  it  out — 
that  a  branch  of  its  working  department,  for  instruction  in  hadi- 
craft,  should  be  located  in  Cincinnati.,  I  will  not  argue  this 
point  here,  sir — it  would  be  out  of  place — but  state  it,  merely,  in 
connection  with  our  own  efforts,  to  show  what  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  feels  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  her  work ;  first,  to 
give  the  best  practical  English  Education  to  pupils,  in  reference 
to  their  future  life ;  prepare  them  for  higher  scientific  studies, 
where  there  are  some  capable  of  taking  it  and  making  their  way 
through  life.  Secondly,  to  encourage  that  beautiful  art — the 
science  of  music — which  we  all  value  very  highly,  that  they  may 
go  forth  as  musicians,  where  they  have  special  talent  for  it ;  and 
there  always  are  a  reasonable  number  who  have  a  special  talent 
for  the  science  of  music,  and  we  cultivate  that  very  much.  We 
don't  ignore  either  of  these  branches — literature  and  the  science 
of  music— for  they  are  a  branch  of  handicraft.  I  might  say  that 
it  is  a  field  that  has  been  forced  upon  us  from  the  experience 
of  many  years.  I  have  been  thirty-five  years,  and  over,  in  this 
work,  and  that  is  the  experience  that  has  been  forced  upon  me 
with  all  the  force  of  demonstration — that  it  must  be  the  great 
dependence  of,  perhaps,  twice  the  number  of  all  the  other 
branches,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  view,  sir,  which  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  we  have  found,  that,  though 
giving  an  outfit  to  every  pupil  who  has  earned  a  recommenda- 
tion for  his  good  conduct,  and  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  giving  them  an  outfit  of  all  the  talent  that  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  branch  they  have  chosen,  we  have  found,  sir,  that 
after  that,  there  are  many  still  without  homes,  not  having  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  and,  in  in- 
firmity, having  no  practical  friends  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
no  workshop  or  manufactory  for  the  seeing  willing  to  admit 
them ;  for  that  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  sir,  that  the  blind  find  no 
reception  in  the  manufacturing  branches  of  labor.  We  then,  sir, 
found  it  necessary— at  least  it  was  our  policy — to  seek  out  an- 
other branch  of  work.  That  is  a  separate  institution,  which  has 
been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men."  It  was  commenced  by 
private  subscription,  and  incorporated  by  some  of  our  leading 
men  there,  who  consented  to  become  our  customers  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  a  decided  success,  in  that  direction,  sir — the  industrial 
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department — I  hesitate  not  to  say.  The  community  came  up 
and  subscribed — one  a  hundred  dollars,  one  a  thousand  here,  and 
another  live  hundred  there,  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  830,000. 
That  purchased  property,  and  large  buildings  were  erected  by 
similar  donations — large  workshops.  That  work  has  been  going 
on  for  four  or  five  years,  successfully  employing  some  thirty  to 
forty  blind  mechanics.  We  have  a  representation  in  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  himself  blind,  as  the  head  and  Superintendent  of 
that  Institution,  energetically  and  successfully  at  work. 

We  have  also  established,  as  another  offshoot  of  the  idea  of 
that  Institution,  "  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women."  The  object  of  these  Homes  is,  not  only  the  proper  care 
and  benevolent  provision  for  those  who  are  homeless  but  willing 
to  do  such  work  as  women  can  do,  and  willing  to  do  such  work 
as  men  can  do,  and  to  make  them  industrious,  but  to  build  up  in 
the  public  mind,  sir,  one  great  idea  of  the  highest  form  of  be- 
nevolence. 

Both  these  institutions,  I  feel  now,  are  planted  by  the  spirit 
and  encouragement  of  a  benevolent,  kind,  overseeing  Providence 
in  the  hearts  of  the  community.  There  are  men  who  have  been 
prosperous,  and  have  large  means,  who  make  provision  for  insti- 
tutions. There  are  such  men,  sir,  who  look  about,  when  making 
up  their  record  to  whom  their  property  should  go  to.  They  look 
about  among  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  charity — or 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  them— and  they  make  pro- 
visions like  these.  Here  is  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind  Women.  That 
Home  for  Blind  Women  has  received  these  donations  and  gifts 
so  far  as  to  give  them  a  very  fine  building  and  lot  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  West  Philadelphia.  It  is  managed  specially  by  ladies, 
with  a  Board  of  Supervision  of  gentlemen.  One  of  these  ladies, 
on  leaving  the  work  she  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  provided 
for  it  a  fund  of  $25,000,  which  is  superadded  to  those  previous 
gifts.  This  shows,  sir,  that  these  blessed  openings  will  appeal 
to  the  hearts  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  in  de- 
tail, sir,  but  I  mention  this  just  to  show  that  these  ideas  which 
have  been  in  our  midst  probably  for  twenty-five  years,  are  taking 
root;  that  they  are  not  chimerical,  nor  founded  on  mere  idle 
speculations,  but  founded  on  some  practical  view  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  that  they  are  established  on  the  foundation  that  what- 
ever is  done  in  enabling  the  blind  to  help  themselves,  fulfills 
and  carries  out  the  idea  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves ;  and  He  will  continue  to  bless,  I  believe,  every  effort  made 
by  man  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  And  I  think  our  duty 
is,  not  to  say,  "  will  this  succeed  ?  "  or,  "  will  that  succeed?"  but 
to  take  hold  of  the  w' ork  and  succeed.  Plant  the  seed ;  plant 
the  dry  vine,  and  it  will  grow,  under  fostering  influences. 

I  have  but  one  more  suggestion  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  foundling  homes  for  certain  classes  of  persons  similarly 
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afflicted,  perhaps,  is  not  good  policy.  It  is  simply  a  question, 
sir,  whether  the  alms-house  for  many  would  be  better  than  estab- 
lishing comfortable  homes  with  these  surroundings.  Let  others 
form  their  conclusions;  I  am  giving,  sir,  my  view  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  third  and  last  provision  for  the  blind,  in  the 
form  of  a  retreat,  or  Home,  or  anything  you  may  call  it.  That 
is,  those  homes  of  employment,  or  helping  homes  for  the  blind, 
will,  after  a  while,  have  those  who  are  superannuated — who  are 
unable  to  work,  or  to  do  much  work,  to  support  themselves. 
They  come  to  those  homes  and  pay  their  three  dollars  a  week  for 
board,  and  have  a  margin  to  lay  by,  beside.  Well,  sir,  when  those 
homes  have  those  who,  one  after  another,  become  infirm,  as  all  do 
who  outlive  any  friends,  they  can  lay  claim  to,  and  would  have 
a  comfortable  retreat  for  that"  class  of  persons.  One  after  another 
may  be  admitted  into  that  quiet  rest  which,  I  was  going  to  say, 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  will  be  a  rest,  not  as  the 
cold,  cheerless  cells  of  the  alms-house,  where  people  called  pau- 
pers, because  they  have  no  friends,  may  go,  but  one  that  would 
have  warm  rooms,  and  comfortable  grounds  for  their  recreation ; 
having,  daily,  some  reading  and  some  music  ;  having  some  per- 
son, some  lady,  perhaps,  who  would  have  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
amiability,  employed  as  teacher  in  literature  and  music,  who 
would  give  them  music  at  times  when  it  would  be  convenient  to 
collect  them  together  for  that  purpose.  And  I  would  have  that 
beautiful  home  carried  out  in  that  spirit.  And  I  feel  just  cer- 
tain, this  moment,  that  some  time  we  will  have  them  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work — these  educational  institutions,  these  work- 
ing homes,  or  homes  of  employment ;  and  finally,  this  retreat  for 
the  infirm  and  aged  blind.  All  I  ask  is  to  live  to  see  that  day, 
and  when  that  Home  is  to  be  established,  we  have  been,  through 
five  persons,  promised  five  acres  of  ground  for  a  lot  to  begin 
with.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  chief  banks  of 
the  city  asked  me  whether  a  lot  would  be  acceptable.  I  said, 
yes,  a  lot  would  be  acceptable ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  forming  that  retreat. 

I  leave  this  subject,  sir,  only  touching  upon  these  general 
views  of  it,  which  may  be  accomplished,  and  will  be  accomp- 
lished.    I  have  spoken  too  long  upon  this  subject.     [Applause]. 

After  these  speeches,  the  Association  adjourned  till  8  o'clock 
P.M.,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  to  the  members  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  Governor. 
I.  B.  —6 
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Night  Session — August  22,  1878. 
The  Association  met  at  8  o'clock  P.M. 
Time  was  given  to  Mr.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis,  to  explain  his 
method  of  map-making. 

Mr.  Sibley  said  he  desired  to  address  his  remarks  more  es- 
pecially to  those  institutions  whose  means  were  somewhat 
limited,  and  who  were  obliged  to  devise  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  A 
few  years  ago  he  went  to  St.  Louis  to  teach  geography,  and  found 
that  they  had  but  few  maps,  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  the  necessity  demanded  that  maps  of  some  kind  be  made. 
He  at  first  made  some  maps  on  paper,  by  taking  a  pin  and  pierc- 
ino-  the  outlines  on  the  paper.  This  was  a  tedious  process,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  he  could  perform  the  work  much  more  easily 
and  speedily  by  means  of  the  sewing-machine.  In  this  Avay,  by 
placing  an  outline  map  above  the  others,  he  could  perforate  eight 
or  ten  different  sheets  at  once,  producing  that  number  of  maps 
as  quickly  as  he  could  one.  Rivers  were  indicated  by  the  dots 
or  punctures  being  closer  together  than  those  for  boundary  lines. 
By  the  use  of  a  steel  point  and  a  heavier  quality  of  paper, 
strongly  indenting  but  not  piercing  through  the  paper,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a  still  better  article  in  the  way  of  maps,  and 
one  that  he  believed  would  last  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Travis,  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  type-writer,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  the  use  of  the  machine : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunitj' 
of  presenting  the  merits  of  the  type-writer.  Most  of  you,  no 
doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  type-writer,  and  know  that  up  to 
the  present  year  it  has  been  somewhat  imperfect.  In  our  per- 
fected machine,  which  I  have  here,  we  have  designed  to  supply 
one  which  is  durable  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  as 
noiseless  as  possible:  We  have  the  first  two  qualities  as  good  as 
we  desire,  while  the  noise  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  an  objection. 
We  have,  also,  a  machine  which  writes  with  capital  and  lower- 
case letters.  That  style  of  machine  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  writing  for  the  press.  We  also  supply  other  styles. 
We  have  supplied  many  machines  to  the  blind,  which  have  re- 
ceived their  hearty  approval.  We  believe  we  have  a  machine 
that  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  among  the  blind.  We  have 
presented  our  terms,  and  bring  the  subject  before  you  this  even- 
ing, hoping,  by  the  liberal  rate  we  offer  them  at,  to  furnish  ma- 
chines to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  purchase  them.  If  there 
are  any  present  who  do  not  understand  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  its  uses,  I  wili  be  pleased  to  explain  it  to  them  at  any 
time.  There  are  those  here  who  have  used  the  machines — the 
blind  as  well  as  seeing  persons — who  have  expressed  to  us  their 
hearty  approval  of  them. 
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Mr.  Aiiagnos  called  attention  to  the  elevated  globes  and 
kindergarten  apparatus,  on  exhibition  in  the  chapel,  from  the 
importer,  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York. 

A  communication  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Institution  was  read. 

The  Association  voted  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Smith's  paper  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  New  York 
and  Braille  point  systems,  and  a  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.     Mr.  Wait  opened  the  discussion  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wait  said  reference  had  been  made  to  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  1869,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
amount  of  gain  in  favor  of  the  New  York  system  was  fifty  per 
cent.  He  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  meant  that  fifty  per 
cent,  more  space  was  required  by  the  Braille,  or  whether  fifty 
per  cent,  less  points  were  required  by  the  New  York  system. 

Mr.  Smith  : — In  reply  to  Mr.  Wait's  question,  I  would  say 
that  I  understand  he  claims  for  the  New  York  system  fifty  per 
cent,  less  space  than  that  required  by  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  Mr.  Smith  state  just  what  was  said  in  the 
report  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  can  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — It  is  also  said  that  at  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion it  was  stated  that  the  gain  in  space  was  seventy-five  per 
cent.  I  would  like  to  know  whereabout  it  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Convention.     On  what  page,  and  where  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Sir,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  page.  That  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  paper — I  don't  know  that  it  is.  By  reference 
to  the  report  you  will  very  readily  find  it.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  have  a  copy  in  my  hand.  Some  members 
here  were  not  present  at  that  Convention.  I  would  say  the  in- 
quiry at  that  time  was  as  to  my  knowledge  of  it.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  in  rather  an  impromptu  manner.  I  had  with 
me  the  writing  apparatus,  but  no  print.  Those  who  were 
present  will  remember  that  the  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in 
inquiries  about  the  matter,  and  all  that  was  done  was  done  in 
a  colloquial  manner,  and  without  the  investigation  which  has 
been  subsequently  made.  On  one  page  of  that  report — which 
contains  eight  pages — is  about  all  that  was  said  on  that  matter, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary  then  read  from  the  report  as  follows  : 

"  Now,  as  to  the  merit  of  this  system,  as  compared  with  the 
Braille,  we  claim  for  the  New  York  system,  in  point  of  space, 
the  advantage  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent." 
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[The  speaker  here  exhibited  specimens  of  printing  in  the 
several  styles,  and  explained  the  points  of  difference]. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  durability,  I  will  just  say  that 
there  are  books  in  the  Institution  at  New  York,  in  the  point  sys- 
tem, that  have  been  in  use  for  fourteen  years.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  points  Avould  break  off.  We  have  geographies, 
spelling-books,  histories,  and  so  on,  in  this  style,  that  have  been 
used  as  such  books  generally  are,  and  they  wear  well.  There 
has  this  evening  arrived  a  package  of  books  from  our  Institu- 
tion— books  made  b}^  our  scholars  since  February  last.  There 
are  seven  books  of  Davies'  Legendre,  one  volume  of  the  arithme- 
tic, Burrowes'  Piano  Primer,  a  set  of  life-insurance  tables,  and 
a  number  of  other  books,  which  all  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining. 

Now,  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the 
fact  that  those  statements  were  made  at  that  Convention  without 
any  actual  comparison  having  been  made  at  the  time,  except 
what  we  could  make  by  what  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject 
we  had  acquired.  The  Braille  system  had  been  in  use  thirty 
odd  years,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  matter  written  in 
that  system,  and  the  New  York  system  had  not  been  perfected, 
though  a  great  deal  had  been  done  toward  it.  But  it  Avas  by 
comparing  that  written  in  the  new  style  with  the  old  that  our 
conclusions  were  arrived  at,  and  those  conclusions  were  not  based 
upon  accurate  measurement.  I  desired  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  be  considered  as  making  a  statement 
as  a  fact  which  was  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  believe  Mr.  Wait  expresses  in  his  paper  that 
it  was  a  general  estimate. 

Mr.  Wait:  —  I  believe  so.  Now  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  system  described  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  use  of  cap- 
itals would  be  any  more  possible  than  in  the  old  Braille  system. 

Mr.  Smith  : — Well,  sir,  to  answer  that  without  giving  it  any 
thought,  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  there  any  capitals  in  the  old  Braille  system  ? 
Mr.  Smith  :— No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Is  it  possible  to  have  any  without  using  two 
cells  for  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :— I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  question  of  capitals  has  been  agitatedd  a 
good  deal.  While  I  have  not  been  of  those  who  attach  much  im- 
portance to  that  matter,  and  do  rot  now,  I  have  found  the  great- 
est opposition  by  many  to  the  so-called  New  York  system,  because 
it  had  no  capitals,  t  have  found  people  ready  to  say  that  if  it 
had  capitals,  then  they  would  be  ready  to  accept  and  use  it,  deem- 
ing it  to  be  of  importance  in  the  instruction  of  children,  that 
they  should  have  recourse  to  capitals  in  their  schools,  though 
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they  did  not  have  them  in  their  books  ;  and  many  advocate  the 
use  of  capital  letters  in  books.  But  1  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Convention  on  this  point  any  longer,  merely  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact. 

There  are  some  here,  perhaps,  to  whom  this  subject  is  new, 
and  I  will  sketch  the  principles  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  understood  by  all. 

[Mr.  Wait  here  illustrated  the  principles  of  the  system  upon 
the  blackboard,  as  to  the  representation  of  the  small  letters]. 

Now,  if  it  be  deemed  important  to  have  capital  letters,  it 
follows  that,  as  there  are  twenty-six  of  them,  it  will  take  fifty- 
two  signs  for  a  system  of  capitals  and  small  letters,  which  leaves 
eleven  for  all  other  purposes  in  Braille's  system.  Now,  if  punc- 
tuation be  deemed  of  any  importance,  we  have  but  eleven  signs 
left  out  of  the  sixty-three  for  marks  of  punctuation,  of  which 
there  should  be  at  least  eleven,  which  would  use  them  all,  and 
leave  the  system  barren  of  its  contractions. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Braille,  as  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  If  we  have  but  one  point  in  that  cell,  the  space  there 
required  is  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  six.  Now,  if  the  char- 
acteristic principle  of  the  New  York  be  adopted — that  a  letter 
that  occurs  more  frequently  in  English  should  be  represented  by 
the  shortest  and  simplest  point — will  there  be  any  gain,  so  far 
as  to  the   other  twenty-five  letters? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  any  gain  in  space  must  be  by  the  use 
of  contractions  which  are  incorporated  into  the  system.  How 
many  were  the  contractions  as  enumerated  or  used  in  your  de- 
scription of  what  you  call  the  old  Braille  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  am  not  sure  of  the  number,  and  would  not 
like  to  state. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Well,  about  the  number? 

Mr.  Smith  :— I  should  think  between  fifty  and  sixty — per- 
haps about  sixty. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  in  the  new,  or  this  modification  you  sug- 
gest ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — There  are,  I  think,  about  twenty,  or  twent}^- 
five  ;  but  a  reference  to  the  alphabet  will  show.  I  do  not  like  to 
state  ;  I  have  not  the  number  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Wait  :— I  am  not  particular  about  it ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  somewhere  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  so  that  the  signs 
which  are  to  be  used  as  contractions  are  more  in  number  than 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  itself.  Now,  it  has  been  objected 
that  to  learn  the  capitals  is  an  unnecessary  task  to  impose  upon 
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the  pupil ;  but  characters  which  have  been  used  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  which  are  introduced  again,  might  be  mistaken  as 
meaning  something  else. 

Mr.  Smith: — There  are  twenty-six  contractions  in  my  pro- 
posed modification. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  there  are  twenty-six  small  letters  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — You  stated,  Mr.  Smith,  that  from  the  top  of 
the  Braille  cell  to  the  bottom  covers  five  points,  as  I  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — From  the  top  of  the  letter  and  the  interlinear 
space,  from  that  line  to  the  top  of  the  next  line. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  is,  from  the  top  of  one  cell  to  the  top  of 
the  next  cell,  is  five  points  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir,  the  distance  of  five  points. 
Mr,  Wait  [handing  slate  to  Mr.  Smith] :  —  That  is  a 
Braille  slate,  not  grooved  just  the  same  as  the  others.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  examine  it  and  see  whether  you  can  discover 
that  there  are  five  points  covered.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
but  four,  which,  of  course,  enters  into  the  entice  calculation. 
There  is  a  New  York  slate,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  look  at  it  and  see  whether  you  can  discover  that  there  are 
four  points  in  a  cell,  as  you  stated  in  your  paper — that  there  are 
four  points  in  the  New  York  cell.  This  error  has  been  carried 
through  the  entire  calculation  made  b}''  Mr.  Smith,  and  when 
corrected  will  materially  affect  his  results.  Theie  are  then  two 
vital  objections  to  either  the  old  or  the  New  Braille — first,  the  use 
of  capitals  is  impracticable ;  and  second,  the  system  is  cumbered 
with  a  large  number  of  contractions  and  abbreviations,  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  saving  space. 

Now  in  regard  to  tangibility.  The  New  York  system,  it  has 
been  alleged  here  this  morning,  and  by  some  of  our  friends  across 
the  water,  in  their  writings,  that,  for  some  reason,  it  is  not  tan- 
gible ;  could  not  be  read  with  any  great  degree  of  facility  ;  and  that 
there  were  a  number  of  points  which  were  considered  to  be  very 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  ask.  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  of  the  illegibility  of  the  New  York 
writing,  whom  he  refers  to  from  across  the  water? 

Mr.  Wait: — I  meant  the  works  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Cambpell  : — But,  Mr.  Wait,  you  are  mistaken  in  regard 
to  saying  that  it  is  not  legible.  Dr.  Armitage  says  decidedly 
that  it  is  legible. 

Mr.  Wait  : — But  it  is  urged  in  the  paper,  I  think,  that  it  is 
not  so  tangible  as  the  old  Braille  and  the  new — that  is,  the  modi- 
fication which  Mr.  Smith  suggests.     Am  I  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith  : — You  are  correct. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — Now,  I  would  like  to  have  that  matter  settled 
by  experiments.  There  is  present  with  us  a  young  lad}^  from 
my  school.  She  is  an  average  writer  and  reader  of  our  points. 
It  was  suggested  that  some  person  should  read  from  both  systems. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  say — and  perhaps  you  will  take 
my  testimony — that  I  can  read  the  New  York  with  as  great  fa- 
cility as  I  can  the  Braille.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  with  re- 
gard to  the  point-writing,  that  it  is  perfectly  legible. 

Mr.  Wait: — A  document  which  has  been  presented  with 
the  great  formality  with  which  this  was  presented — giving  evi- 
dence of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  in  the  preparation — 
needs  to  be  offset  by  something.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Shotwell  if  he 
is  familiar  with  the  Braille  S3"stem  ? 

Mr.  Shotwell  :— I  would  state  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
both  systems,  and  I  read  them  with  very  little  difficulty,  though 
I  am  not  a  rapid  reader  of  either  system.  I  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty to  tell  whether  the  letter  "  p  "  is  "  p  "  or  two  "  m's  ".  I 
think  that  is  an  objection  the  advocates  of  the  Braille  system 
make  to  this  point.  When  one  point  stands  a  little  below  an- 
other point,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  every  single  point  as  a 
single  letter,  or  as  part  of  another  letter. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  want  enough  of  testimony  of  this  kind  be- 
fore the  Convention  to  offset  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smith. 

[The  young  lady  pupil  referred  to  was  now  called  forward 
and  seated  at  a  table.  An  open  book  was  handed  her.  After  a 
brief  examination,  she  stated  that  it  was  the  Book  of  John,  and 
ninth  Chapter,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  read  from  it]. 

Mr.  Wait  :  -  I  do  not  care  what  test  is  made.  If  we  break 
down,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Lane  :  — I  would  ask  whether  she  reads  the  line  letter 
any  more  readily  than  that? 

Frankie  : — I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  am  interested,  because  my  own  girl  reads  the 
New  York  very  readily,  but  reads  the  line  letter  better. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Which  do  they  read  most  ? 

Mr.  Lane:— Line  letter. 

Mr.  Wait  — Which  did  they  read  first  ? 

Mr.  Lane  : — Line  letter. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  may  be  the  reason  why  they  read  it  more 
readily. 

Mr.  Miller: — I  would  like  to  ask  that  she  read  some  other 
passage.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  she  has  memorized 
that. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  would  ask  whether  she  has  ever  read  St. 
John's  Gospel  through  ? 

Frankie  : — I  have,  sir. 


Mr.  Wait  : — Haven't  you  read  the  whole  Bible  through  ? 

Frankie  :  -Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Wait  : — It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  blind  child  of 
proper  age  who  had  not,  when  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  which 
is  presented  them  to  read. 

The  President  : — I  think  there  is  no  question  of  its  legi- 
bility, and  it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  take  up  time  with  the 
test. 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  document  makes  a  point  of  intangibility, 
and  makes  an  argument  to  sustain  it,  and  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Association  not  to  publish  a  paper  which  sets  forth 
a  point  of  that  description,  and  justifies  it  by  argument,  if  it  is 
possible  to  present  to  the  Convention  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  President  : — I  do  not  remember  the  statement  of  the 
paper,  but  perhaps  it  was  that  it  is  comparatively  not  so  legible 
as  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Smith  : — It  was  not  stated  that  it  was  so  illegible  that 
it  could  not  be  read,  but  that  it  was  not  so  legible  as  the  Braille  ; 
and  any  test  made  here,  in  the  absence  of  the  Braille,  does  not 
disprove  that  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  Mr.  Smith  contends  is,  that  the  di- 
agonal points  of  the  New  York  are  more  difficult  to  recognize 
than  the  others.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
my  own  school.  I  have  between  fifty  and  sevent}^  pupils,  and  I 
can  take  and  turn  to  any  reading  in  the  Braille,  and  they  will 
read  it  so  well  that  I  do  not  have  to  feel  that  they  are  making 
it  in  any  way  tiresome  or  tedious.  Some  of  them  read  as  intel- 
ligently as  sighted  persons.  I  keep  them  at  different  things. 
They  have  got  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  now.  And  then,  they  will 
read  other  types,  so  as  to  have  them,  but  thej^  prefer  reading  in 
the  Braille  to  the  moon-type. 

Mr.  Wait: — I  would  like  to  inquire  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  in  most  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — One  hundred  to  one  in  the  moon-type. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Any  of  us  can  understand  why  they  prefer 
the  Braille  to  moon-type.  Which  do  they  have  the  most  in, 
Braille  or  the  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  is  far  more  printed  in  the  Braille 
than  in  the  New  York. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Far  more  that  is  accessible, 

Mr.  Campbell  .--Far  more  in  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Lane  : — In  regard  to  this  moon-type,  I  would  like  to 
sa}'-,  sir,  that  it  is  the  most  unqualified  barbarism  in  the  way  of 
an  intelligible  letter  that,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  finger,  and  it  ought  to  be  banished,  it  seems  to  me,  out  of 
every  institution. 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — I  have  read  ncarlv  all  these  svstems. 
The  raised-print  I  learned  first.  The  9th  dtiy  of  March, 'l872,  I 
learned  the  New  York  point-print.     Four  years  ago  I  left  school, 
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aiid  commenced  manual  labor,  and  my  hands  grew  hard  very 
rapidly.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  common  print, 
but  can  read  New  York  point-print  very  readily,  and  have  been 
using  it  in  keeping  my  accounts,  my  diary,  my  journal,  etc.,  and 
find  it  very  useful  and  much  more  easy  to  read  than  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Wait  : — You  know  the  Braille,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  :  -  Yes,  sir,  I  know  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Have  you  used  the  Braille  as  much  as  the 
New  York? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — No,  sir,  because  I  have  no  slate. 

A  Member  : — May  I  ask  you  which  you  learned  first,  the 
Braille  or  the  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — I  learned  both,  sir,  about  the  same  time. 

A  Member  : — I  would  like  to  ask  you  w^hy  you  prefer  the 
New  York  to  the  Braille  ? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — Well,  one  reason  is,  that  I  find  it  uses 
less  paper ;  and  it  is  easier  for  me  to  read,  simply  because  in 
moving  my  fingers  I  have  only  to  move  them  in  one  direction  to 
read  the  New  York,  but  in  reading  the  Braille  I  have  to  move 
them  up  and  down,  and  laterally,  also,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
space. 

[Mr.  Wait  here  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  the  manner  of 
using  the  fingers]. 

The  Secretary  :  —  I  have  some  testimony  on  the  same 
point— that  of  Miss  Purnell,  our  teacher,  who  has  taught  the 
Braille  to  the  rabbin,  in  St.  Louis.  Her  testimony,  which  she 
requests  me  to  give,  is,  that  she  prefers  the  New  York  point 
because  the  dots  of  the  Braille  are  too  far  apart,  and  the  finger 
has  to  travel  up  and  down  much  too  far  to  reach  them,  while,  in 
the  New  York  point,  the  entire  letter  is  directly  under  the  finger. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Mr.  President,  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion, I  believe,  is  the  paper  presented  to-day,  advocating  an  im- 
provement of  the  Braille.  Now,  it  is  claimed  for  the  Braille  sys- 
tem over  the  New  York  system,  and  one  of  the  strongestargu- 
ments  that  I  have  heard  is  the  amount  of  matter  we  have  iii  the 
Braille  type.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  take  up  a  new  Braille — 
an  improved  Braille— we  will  have  to  abandon  that  Braille  en- 
tirely, because  we  will  take  up  a  system  that _  has  no  printed 
matter  in  it ;  whereas,  there  is  considerable  printed  matter  in 
the  New  York  point  system.  Therefore,  that  argument  will  have 
to  be  abandoned  entirely. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :— I  want  to  know  how  many  volumes  we  have 
in  the  New  York  system? 

The  Secretary  : — I  can  not  tell  how  many.  We  have  St. 
John's  Gospel,  for  one  thing,  in  every  institution. 

Mr.  Anagnos:— The  rest  of  it  would,  probably,  constitute 
another  volume  like  that,  or  a  volume  and  a  half? 
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The  Secretary  : — All  the  rest  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
institutions,  copied  from  valuable  papers  and  copied  from  books. 
Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  mean  books. 

The  Secretary  : — We  are  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  printed 
matter.  I  know  a  number  of  our  pupils  who  have  taken  home 
large  boxes  of  matter  made  by  this  system.  How  much  they 
took  of  the  Braille  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  if 
they  have  taken  home  any  volumes  we  have  had  made,  they  are 
copies  of  good  works,  and  they  are  just  as  good  as  if  printed  in 
a  printing-house.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
books  come  out  of  a  printing-house  to  be  good  books.  These 
books  were  all  ready  for  binding,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  I 
know,  were  good,  careful  selections. 

A  Delegate: — Incur  school,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of 
paper,  annually,  in  the  New  York  type. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  say  if  we  have  nothing  in  the  new  Braille, 
but  have  in  the  New  York,  we  should  not  be  asked  to  give  up 
the  New  York  and  introduce  the  new  Braille. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Mr.  Smith  does  not  claim  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wiat  :— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Anagnos  how  many 
pupils  now  in  the  Boston  school  receive  instruction  in  writing 
the  Braille  system  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  can  not  tell  you  exactly — I  think  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them.     We  have  regular  classes. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  often  do  the  classes  meet? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  could  not  tell  you,  but  we  have  regular 
classes.  We  teach  the  Braille  system  systematically.  We  had 
a  careful  examination  made  of  both  systems  b}''  our  most  intel- 
ligent blind  persons,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
preferred  the  Braille  system,  and  we  introduced  it  in  a  method- 
ical way,  and  teach  it  as  we  teach  anything  else. 

Mr.  Morrison  :— I  would  suggest  that  the  Boston  Institution 
is  hardly  a  fair  test  in  this  matter,  because  we  can  not  expect 
Boston  to  have  produced  so  much  as  some  other  institutions,  as 
it  has  so  recently  become  an  advocate  of  the  point  system.  The 
line  system  has  always  been  the  Boston  Institution's  strong 
point,  and  it  is  only  recently,  to  ni}^  own  knowledge,  that  the 
Boston  people  have  advocated  the  point  system  there.  Other  in- 
stitutions were  advocating  the  Braille,  enthusiasticallj",  long  be- 
fore the  Boston  undertook  to  strike  a  blow  for  it. 

Mr.  Wait: — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Smith,  whether 
or  not  any  sheets  have  been  printed  in  the  system  which  he  sug- 
gested here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Not  from  type,  sir. 
^      Mr.  Wait: — Has  the  matter  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
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school,  for  testing  in  any  thorough,  practical  way,  amongst  the 
scholars  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Mr.  Wait:— To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Well,  I  think  that  all  our  pupils  who  are  able 
to  write  pretty  well,  have  tried  our  modified  system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  long  has  it  been  continued  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — They  have  been  at  it  more  or  less  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Wait  : — W^as  the  system  so  far  perfected  that  it  could 
go  into  the  hands  of  classes,  say,  three  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — ^Yes,  sir,  it  was  changed  enough  for  a  trial.  It 
has  been  changed  two  or  three  times  since.  The  last  change 
was  made  within  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Wait  :  — How  much  of  a  change  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Four  of  the  characters. 

Mr.  Parker  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  inquired  whether 
there  had  been  any  order  of  business  adopted  for  the  evening. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Parker  moved,  as  he  said,  to  the 
sense  of  the  Convention,  that  the  Convention  proceed  with  the 
regular  order  of  business,  dropping  this. 

Pending  action  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Wait  moved  that  it  be 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  this  discussion  be  approved. 

The  motion  received  a  second. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  Mr.  Parker's  motion,  the  same  was 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wait's  motion  was  not  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Mc Workman  : — However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  a 
uniform  system  of  point  writing,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this 
Association  to  force  upon  your  Institution,  or  upon  my  Institu- 
tion, any  particular  system.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  As- 
sociation allow  Mr.  Wait  the  privilege  of  preparing  a  paper  in 
answer  to  the  one  which  was  read  here  this  morning,  and  .that 
it  be  printed  with  that  paper,  and  they  come  out  together.  That 
would  be  fair,  and  it  would  afford  those  interested  in  the  subject 
opportunity  to  decide  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  the  two  systems. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  :  —  The  way  seems  to  be  open  for  other 
business. 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  gentleman  has  taken  up  several  points  in 
the  paper,  and  discussed  them,  but  there  is  one  which  he  has  not 
reached  yet.  I  wish  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
upon  the  matter  of  percentage  in  gain  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Braille  over  the  New  York  system. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — Do  I  understand  the  paper  to  state  the  gain 
in  space? 

Mr.  Smith: — About  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  gain  in  space  is  stated  to  be  about  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  Convention  will  bear  in  mind  that  I 
speak  of  the  modified  Braille,  by  which  Mr.  Smith  intends,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  apply  the  principle  that  as  one  letter  occurs 
more  frequently  than  another,  such  letters  thus  recurring  shall 
be  represented  by  one  point,  two  points,  three  points,  and  so  on, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  can  be  no  gain  in  space,  because  the  space  is  just  the 
same,  whether  we  use  one  point  or  six.  Hence,  the  only  gain 
there  can  be  is  in  the  use  of  signs  for  abbreviation  or  contrac- 
tion. Any  gain  in  space  in  either  the  "  Braille  "  or  the  new 
Braille,  depends  solely  on  the  use  of  contractions.  Now,  in  this 
Braille  cell,  there  can  be,  as  stated  before,  63  characters,  and  no 
more.  Up  to  the  limit  of  three  points  we  may  make  forty-two 
word-signs;  up  to  the  limit  of  four  points  we  may  make  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  the  New  York  system.  Now,  when  we  have 
taken  out  twenty-six  signs,  for  the  small  letters  do  you  use,  Mr. 
Smith,  some  of  your  numerals  that  are  also  used  for  letters  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  same  characters  are  used  for  numerals  that 
are  used  for  letters.  Then  you  use  a  sign,  I  suppose,  to  show  that 
they  are  used  as  numerals  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  would  not  affect  the  case.  How  many 
punctuation  marks  have  5'ou  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  usual  number ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  they  used  separately,  or  are  some  letters 
used  as  punctuation  marks  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — They  stand  alone,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  we  have  thirty-seven  letters  and  punc- 
tuation marks.  The  twenty-six  small  letters  and  eleven  punc- 
tuation marks — thirty-seven — subtracted  from  sixty-three,  leaves 
twenty-six ;  and  Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  he  has  used  twenty- 
six  contractions — that  is,  he  has  exhausted  the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
tem to  make  contractions  within  a  single  cell.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  suggested  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  as  a  contrac- 
tion; the  same  thing  could  be  done  with  the  New  York.  You 
can  use  an  initial  letter  for  a  word  just  as  well.  Now,  if  con- 
tractions are  to  enter  into  the  system  to  reduce  its  space,  just 
in  proportion  as  eighty-three  is  greater  than  twenty-six,  in  that 
proportion  will  the  contractions  of  the  New  York  system  exceed 
the  contractions  of  either  old  or  new  Braille.  Eighty-three  is 
the  number  of  New  York  signs  left  after  providing  for  small  let- 
ters and  punctuation  marks. 
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Mr.  Smith  : — Would  Mr.  Wait  explain  to  the  Convention 
how  much  space  the  signs  require  above  thirty-seven?  That  is, 
if  you  increase  the  number  of  signs  in  your  system,  how  many 
points  of  space  do  they  occupy? 

Mr.  Wait  : — After  we  reach  forty-two,  the  amount  of  space 
will  be  four  points  in  length.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  characters  at  my  disposal,  I  can  make  more 
contractions  than  I  could  with  but  twenty-six  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — You  have  to  use  four  points  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :— Four  points. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — For  instance,  if  I  contract  two  or  three  let- 
ters.^the  contractions  may  be,  in  all,  as  long  as  the  letters  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  is  guess-work.  The  contractions  must  be 
determined  by  examination.  I  can  assert  with  positiveness  that 
it  would  be  very  possible  to  make  a  system  of  contractions  that 
would  surpass  the  contractions  given  in  the  paper.  I  think  the 
possibility  of  using  initial  letters  to  represent  words  just  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Now,  in  reference  to  capacity.  We  read  in  the  American 
and  Foreign  Association  Report  a  great  deal  about  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Braille  system.  It  is  spoken  of  in  that  sense ;  and 
one  great  reason  why  teachers  are  to  hold  to  it  is,  because  of 
its  universality.  Now,  for  instance,  suppose  we  take  some  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  characters  in  the 
Chinese  language  than  to  have  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  ask  Mr.  Wait  for  the  percentage  in  the  gain 
of  dots  or  labor  in  writing.  He  has  not  touched  that.  The  gain 
in  labor  is  twenty-two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wait  : — It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  gain,  when  you 
compare  this  Mr.  Smith  has  suggested,  with  the  New  York  as  it 
existed.  But  I  say,  in  opposition  to  that,  if  we  add  to  the  New 
York  system  all  the  contractions  we  can,  it  then  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  you  can  gain  as  many  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Smith  : — Mr.  Wait  understands  that  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  you  would. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Oh,  no,  I  do  not  understand  that,  at  all.  When 
the  printing-press  is  in  operation,  it  strikes  four  points  or  ten 
points  as  quickly  as  one. 

Mr.  Smith  :— That  point  I  acknowledge  in  the  matter;  but 
the  point  of  excellence  is  mainly  in  writing.  Any  advantage 
which  is  given  the  writer  is  of  more  consideration  than  one  in 
printing.  As  you  say,  you  are  quite  right  that  any  number  of 
dots  can  be  printed  as  quickly  as  a  small  number;  but  when 
you  make  a  hundred,  one  by  one,  I  consider  that  twenty-two  per 
cent,  gain  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  when 
legibility  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  at  the  same 
time. 
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Mr.  Campbell  : — As  Mr.  Wait  will  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  a  paper  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  further 
with  it,  as  we  will  be  able  to  read  both  papers  and  decide  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Committee  wish 
to  report  back  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Anagnos  without  recommen- 
dation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.,  That  the  modified  Braille  point-writing  should  be 
taught  in  all  the  American  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Huntoon  : — I  suppose  that  it  is  hardiy  necessary  to  say 
that  a  system  which  has  repeatedly,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say,  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  been  changed  and 
altered  and  re-arranged,  up  to  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Institution,  it  is  really  too  much  to 
ask  that  such  a  system,  in  this  crude  form,  be  adopted  by  the 
institutions  generally  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  would  ask  the  Convention  to  do  such  a  thing 
as  that. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — If  the  Convention  is  not  prepared,  or  not 
willing  to  give  to  the  system  a  test,  at  present,  I  am  not  particu- 
lar. The  resolution  may  be  laid  upon  the  table  until  the  Con- 
vention is  read}'-  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hunter:— The  resolution  does  express  an  opinion,  de- 
cidedl}'. 

Mr.  Anagnos: — I  am  not  the  Convention — those  who  are 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — It  seems  to  me  a  singular  thing,  looking 
to  this  point  system.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  the  Boston 
system,  that  Institution  makes  no  claim  of  having  done  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  printing  until  the  3'ear  1875.  Perhaps  I 
am  in  error.  But  there  is  not  any  mention,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
of  anything  having  been  done  in  that  institution,  in  the  way  of 
printing,  until  1875.  That  is  to  say,  four  years,  if  I  remember 
right,  after  Mr.  Wait  announced  the  New  York  point  system. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  explain.  Dr.  Howe  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  point  method,  but  there  were  thousands 
among  whom  it  was  largely  used  since  1865. 

Mr.  Hunter: — That  simply  affirms  the  fact  that  I  have 
stated,  and  gives  me  the  confirmation  that  I  desire.  Now,  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  New  York  sj-stem  having  been  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  at  Indianapolis,  and  having  been  tried 
faithfully,  and,  on  recommendation  of  this  Convention,  been 
introduced  into  a  number  of  institutions — into  my  own  and 
different  ones  that  I  know  of — chiefly  upon  that  recommenda- 
tion, it  was  honest.     I  believe  it  was,  to  some  extent,  pursued  in 
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that  Institution  before  I  took  charge  of  it,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  used.  In  fact,  we  made  it  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  in  the  Institution.  I  say,  it  is  a  singular 
thing  that  the  New  York  system,  having  thus  been  recom- 
mended, and  having  been  successfully  tried,  and  its  success  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt — I  think  every  institution  gave  it  a 
fair,  honest  trial,  and  will  bear  testimony  to  its  great  impor- 
tance— it  is  now  a  singular  thing  that  the  Braille  system,  having 
been  used  in  vain  as  a  weapon  against  it,  and  the  defeat  of  that 
attempt  having  become  apparent,  another  attempt  is  projected 
against  it,  in  another  form,  called  the  "  New  Braille  ".  If  I  were 
Mr.  Wait,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  very  great  compliment  that  the 
gentleman  representing  that  system  should  come  here  to-day, 
and  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  re-arrange  one-half  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Braille  alphabet,  which  they  contended,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  so  much  superior  to  the  New  York  system.  And  what 
is  the  proposition  the}^  have  now  offered  to  us  for  our  accepta- 
tion ?  That  the  experience  that  we  have  had  with  the  New  York 
system  should  be  thrown  aside;  that  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  teaching  of  this  system  should  go  for  nothing,  and 
that  this  tentative  alphabet,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  pleased  to  style 
"The  Improved  Braille  ",  should  be  universally  adopted  in  our 
institutions.  Mr.  Anagnos  stated  that  there  was  no  printed 
matter  in  the  New  York  point,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Of  course  he  must  be  aware  that  there  are  other  publications. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  —  I  said  that  the  rest  of  the  publications 
would  probably  form  another  volume  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hunter: — I  can  give  another  volume  that  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  bulk  of  St.  John — the  piano-forte. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — We  are  talking  about  literary  matter. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  publica- 
tions which  are  constantly  used  in  our  schools— tales  from  Haw- 
thorne and  other  authors.  Of  this  amount  I  should  say,  as  vol- 
umes, some  of  them  are  respectable  volumes.  And  above  all 
this,  the  only  argument  which  I  have  been,  to-day,  able  to  fol- 
low, as  commanding  any  particular  consideration,  is  this  mathe- 
matical argument.  Now,  it  is  a  singular  thing — if  you  follow 
Mr.  Smith's  remarks  closely,  you  will  observe  that  when  Mr. 
Wait  claims  for  the  system  a  mathematical  advantage,  Mr.  Smith 
belittles  that;  but  when  he  succeeds  in  making  out  these  won- 
derful percentages  in  amount  of  variety — if  you  follow  the  ad- 
dress, he  gives  them  varying  all  the  way  from  one  and  a  half  to 
fifty  per  cent.  The  thing  seems  to  be  very  vague  and  intangi- 
ble. I  say  when  he  succeeds,  under  some  favorable  conditions, 
I  presume,  in  getting  a  percentage  of  gain,  he  lays  very  great 
stress  upon  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  mathematical  considerations  are  of 
no  paramount  importance.  The  paramount  consideration,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  in  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  is  certainty 
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of  characters  and  facility  in  writing — those  are  the  primary  con- 
siderations. A  character,  when  it  is  written,  must  be  read  with- 
out any  doubt ;  and  it  must  be  easily  written.  I  find  the  alpha- 
bet published  by  Mr.  Wait  has  these  qualities  ;  and  why  we 
should  now  drive  away  from  us  an  alphabet  that  has  been  in  use 
for  many  years,  and  cast  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  other  institutions,  I  am  unable  to  see.  I  apprehend 
that  there  are  a  great  many  hearts  anxious  to  really  get  at  some 
decided  opinion  about  these  two  systems,  but  we  are  tending  to 
drive  them  further  and  further  away  from  any  system,  by  this 
attempt,  now,  to  introduce  the  so-called  improved  Braille.  The 
acknowledgment  that  Mr.  Smith  made,  to-day,  is  that  Europe 
is  now  discussing  its  improvement  by  its  amendment.  That  is 
certainly  a  very  important  movement,  and  ought  to  convince 
us  that  the  New  York  alphabet,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  al- 
phabet to  stand  by. 

This  discussion  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  one.  I  think  that  the  future  of  the  point 
character  is  certainly  going  to  be  most  important.  That  char- 
acter is  likely  to  supersede  much  of  this  line  type.  I  think  that 
is  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  had  any  acquaintanca  what- 
ever with  the  matter.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen 
who  seem  disposed  to  think  that  we  are  spending  too  much  time 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  very  vital 
question ;  and  though,  in  its  details,  it  is  not  very  entertaining, 
perhaps,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  allow  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  systems  that  are  being  put  upon  trial.  The  course  that 
Mr.  Wait  is  pursuing  seems  to  me  likely  to  bring  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  two  systems;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  these  gentlemen  cross-examine  each  other  a  little  more 
than  they  did.  These  gentlemen,  of  course,  deserve  our  thanks 
for  their  examination  of  the  question  to  the  extent  the}^  have. 
Most  of  us,  perhaps,  would  not  like  to  give  the  amount  of  time 
that  Mr.  Wait  and  others  have  done,  to  the  subject ;  and  I  think 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
thorough  examination  of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Smith  in  the  proposition  he  was 
urging. 

The  question  being  called  for  upon  the  resolution  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  that  gentleman  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  permission  was  given  Mr.  Wait  to  prepare  a 
paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  to  be  printed  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association. 

A  paper  of  statistics  upon  the  result  of  a  series  of  gymnastic 
exercises  upon  the  pupils  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institution  for  the 
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Education  of  the  Blind,  was  presented,  and,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The  physical  training  of  the  blind  deserves  the  most  earnest 
consideration  from  those  entrusted  with  their  education,  and 
should  be  regarded  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  as  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  training  of  the  mind.  A  careful  observance  of  the 
natural  laws  which  regulate  diet,  sleep,  study,  and  recreation,  may 
produce  results  in  a  measure  satisfactory,  but  the}^  cannot  be  en- 
tirely so,  since  the  human  frame,  like  the  human  brain,  requires 
to  be  systematically  trained,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  its 
greatest  possible  perfection.  Every  Institution  for  the  Blind 
should  have,  in  connection  with  it,  a  thoroughly  equipped  gym- 
nasium, in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  where  the  pupils 
could  be  systematically  trained  in  such  exercises  as  would  tend  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  their  bodies,  and  increase  their  powers  of 
endurance.  Having  had  in  the  Institution  under  my  charge 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  course 
of  gymnastics,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Convention  assem- 
bled. Annexed  will  be  found  the  official  report  of  D.  Kay,  20th 
regiment,  the  Instructor  of  Gymnastics  at  the  Halifax  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  showing  the  increase  and  development  in 
the  pupils  after  a  course  of  five  months'  training. 

C.  F.  ERASER, 
Supt.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Hatifax,  N.  S. 
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EEPORT 

Of  a  Class  of  Inmates  of  Blind  Asylum  going  through  a  Course  of  Train- 
ing in  their  Gymnasiuvi  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Commencing  January 
8,  1878,  arid  ending  June  6,  1878. 
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23.0 

7.1 

-     7.2 
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0.6 
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Greatest  increase  in  the  Class— Weight,  634  lbs- ;  Chest,  4.9  in. ;  Forearm,  1.7  in. ;  Upper 

■'^'^"teast  increase  in  the  Class— Weight,  1334  lbs. ;  Chest,  0.3  in.;  Forearm,  0.1  in. ;  Upper 

"^"mpii  and  Bovs.  14.    Average  daily  attendance  of  Men  and  Boys,  12.45. 

men  anu  ou>.,  ±t.  b  DAVID  KAY. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Jane  15,  1878. 

Mr.  Patten's  resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  were  reported  back 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  adopted.  The  resohitions 
are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized 
to  print  1500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  distribute  the  same  as  follows:  First,  fifty  copies  to 
those  institutions  which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils,  and 
thirty  coi)ies  to  those  institutions  which  have  less  than  seventy- 
five  pupils  ;  second,  single  copies  to  each  of  the   institutions  for 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  each 
State  Library ;  and  third,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  foreign 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  others  interested. 

Resolved,  11.  That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  institutions  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  report  of  proceedings  furnished  as  above. 

Mr.  Patten  also  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  reported  back  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  promote  the  objects  and  inter- 
ests of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  by  an  intercourse  with  for- 
eign institutions  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  extends  an  invitation  to  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  other  lands  to  unite 
with  us  by  sending  delegates  to  our  future  meetings,  and  to  be- 
come correspondents  on  matters  connected  with  our  common 
objects. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  A.M.  of  Friday. 
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THIRD   DAY. 


•^  Morning  Session. 

August  23,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock  A.M. 

After  singing  a  hymn,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert 
Carothers,  D.D. 

The  discussion  of  music  and  musical  notation  was  made  the 
special  order  for  2  o'clock  P.M. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the  subject  of  text-books  in  raised 
letters  for  the  blind,  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Smead, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Publishing  Text-books  in  Raised-Print 
submit  the  following  report : 

Circulars  were  sent  to  the  different  institutions  of  the 
country,  asking  of  the  Superintendents  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  it  best  to  publish  text-books  in  raised-print  ? 

2.  Upon  what  subjects,  and  from  what  authors  ? 

3.  Shall  they  be  text-books  for  the  school-room,  or  books  of 
reference  ? 

4.  Shall  text-books  upon  the  following  subjects  be  printed  ? 

1.  Natural  Philosophy.  5.  Astronomy.           " 

2.  Geology.  6.  Geometry. 

3.  Chemistry.  7.  Natursl  History. 

4.  Algebra. 

Responses  were  received  from  thirteen  institutions.  Nearly 
all  of  those  replying  were  of  the  opinion  that  text-books  in 
raised-print  should  be  published.  Upon  the  question  whether 
the  text-books  should  be  for  the  school-room,  or  books  of  refer- 
ence, they  were  nearly  equally  divided.  That  text-books  upon 
the  subjects  mentioned  should  be  published,  was  agreed  to  by 
nearly  all.  But  few  indicated  any  particular  authors,  being  will- 
ing to  leave  it  to  publishers  or  a  proper  committee  to  select  any 
•standard  authors.     The  following  authors  were  mentioned,  how- 
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ever:  Natural  Philosophy,  Rolfe  &  Gillett ;  Geology,  Dana; 
Chemistry,  Elliott  &  Stores. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  one  or  two  that  text-books 
should  be  published  in  full.  It  was  also  suggested  by  two  of  the 
Superintendents  that  outline  text-books  should  be  published 
containing  an  analysis  of  a  subject  to  be  filled  up  by  the  teacher 
by  oral  instruction. 

Among  the  more  obvious  reasons  for  not  publishing  text- 
books in  raised-print  were  the  following  :  The  teacher  is  always 
the  best  text-book ;  also,  the  impossibility  of  agreeing  upon  any 
one  system  of  text-books. 

In  favor  of  publishing  text-books  in  raised-print,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  the  use  of  such  text-books  would  give  the  pupils  some- 
thing to  do  out  of  school  hours,  and  relieve  oflBcers  and  teachers 
of  labor  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  also,  that  pupils,  in 
the  use  of  such  books,  would  be  able  to  do  without  a  teacher,  to 
some  extent. 

It  was  further  argued  that  oral  instruction,  if  exclusivel}'' 
employed,  prevents  symmetrical  development  by  confining  the 
pupils  to  one  method  of  receiving  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Smead, 
Mrs.  a.  D.  Lord, 
W.  H.  Churchman, 

B.    B.    HUNTOON, 

M.  Anagnos. 

Invitations  were  read  from  Dr.  Firestone,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Insane,  and  from  Dr.  Doren,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Feeble-minded,  to  the  Association,  to  visit  the  institutions  under 
their  charge.  These  were  received  with  thanks,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said  arrangements  would  be  made  for  those  wishing  to  visit 
those  institutions,  on  Saturday  morning,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Association. 

A  communication  was  read  from  A.  W.  Penniman,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  question  of  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation being  now  taken  up.  Secretary  Huntoon  read  the  fol- 
lowing poetical  effusion  setting  forth  the  peculiar  attractions  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which,  in  his  estimation,  recommended  it 
as  such  place : 
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Knowest  thou  the  land  of  the  bar'l  and  bourbon ; 

Where  a  school  for  the  blind  invites  you  to  roam ; 
Where  the  breeze  and  the  shades  of  a  region  suburban 

Will  do  what  they  can  to  make  you  at  home  ? 

Knowest  thou  the  land  of  the  tender  spring  chicken ; 

Of  the  ham  and  the  sausage,  the  mint  and  the  corn, 
Where  the  negroes  all  day  their  banjoes  are   pickin', 

And  the  heart  of  the  stranger  is  never  forlorn  ? 

'Tis  the  land  of  the  brave,  the  true-hearted  and  tender, 
Where  the  horses  are  fast  and  the  women  divine, 

And  if  thou  dost  wish  to  go  on  a  bender, 
The  "schooners"  sail  fast  'neath  the  shade  of  the  vine. 

If  thou  know'st  not  the  land  thou  art  most  unlucky, 
And  certainly  ought  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  go. 

'Tis  the  land  of  the  cocktail — 'tis  gallant  Kentucky, 
And  we  shall  all  be  mighty  glad   to   have  you  come  and  see  us, 
andjWrite  so. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  London,  England,  also  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  session  in  London, 
assuring  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  ample  entertainment. 

President  Churchman  said  their  latch-string  was  always 
out,  and  the  Association  would  always  be  welcome  at  the  Hoosier 
Capital. 

The  invitations  were  all  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  report  was  then  read : 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  had  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Smead  under  consideration,  in  regard  to  its  publication,  beg 
leave  to  report  to  the  Association  their  most  hearty  approval  of 
the  sentiments  therein  contained,  and  second  the  principles  set 
forth  in  it  most  cordially.  And  we  desire  to  say  that  we  do  es- 
teem it,  in  its  statement  of  principles,  a  very  important  docu- 
ment, and  one  that  should  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
educator  of  the  blind.  We  recommend  most  heartily  and  unani- 
mousl}"  that  the  paper  be  printed. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  paper  was  referred  to  decide  as  to  its  being  printed, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  yester- 
day, under  the  pressure  of  business,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  little  excitement,  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  that 
most  important  of  all  important  papers  that  have  been  presented 
to  this  Association.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Smead,  either  in  this  work,  the  work  of  the  Association,  or  in 
his  particular  work,  the  work  of  this  Institution  and  those  who 
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were  acquainted  with  his  attainments,  could  not,  and  had  not 
expected  from  him  anything  short  of  that.  As  was  well  said 
yesterday,  the  subject  of  language  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  subjects.  I  say  it  is  the  subject  of  subjects  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  and  receives  not  one-tenth  the  attention  which  its 
importance  deserves.  Language  has  often  been  treated  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  aside  from  moral  science,  while  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  moral  sciences.  And  Mr.  Smead's 
daper,  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  analogy,  still  it  came  in 
that  form.  I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  it.  It  would  be 
important  to  teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  the  establish- 
ments in  the  land.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question  now,  we 
being  pressed  for  time.  I  simply  state  that  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and,  I  doubt  not,  every  member  of  this 
Association,  appreciates  the  value  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation to  print  acceded  to,  to  which  the  Convention 
agreed. 

Mr.  Anagnos  exhibited  some  globes,  and  spoke  in  commen- 
dation of  them. 

Upon  motion,  the  subject  of  handicraft  and  employments  for 
the  blind  was  then  declared  in  order  for  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  being  called  upon,  opened  the  discussion  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  Hall  commenced  by  saying  that  his  talk  would  be  en- 
tirely extemporaneous,  and  he  might  say  some  things  he  might 
want  to  correct  before  it  was  put  on  record.  He  said  that  all 
knew  that  the  percentage  of  the  blind  that  must  depend  upon 
handicraft  for  a  livelihood  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  those  who 
can  rely  upon  literature  or  music  to  earn  their  bread  and  but- 
ter. They  were  also  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  with  which  the 
blind  have  to  contend.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wares  manufactured 
by  the  blind,  as  now  carried  on,  are  actually  sold  every  day  for 
less  than  the  raw  material  costs  the  blind,  because  of  the  large 
quantity  bought,  and  the  general  manufacture  being  carried  on 
more  economically  by  corporations.  In  his  opinion,  the  only 
way  to  counteract  that  was  to  build  central  establishments  to 
carry  on  their  work  by  machinery.  This  had  been  tried  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  proved  a  grand  success.  That  was  to  say,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  blind  men  there  had  not  only 
earned  their  living,  but  had  made  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  a 
month  above  that,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  Some  who  had  ad- 
ditional infirmities  fell  below  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  would  be  the  average,  taking  the 
whole  earning  ? 
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Mr.  Hall  : — Well,  sir,  I  will  put  it  very  low.  I  will  put  it 
at  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

The  Chairman  : — Is  that  outside  of  the  boarding  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — No,  sir  ;  three  dollars  a  week  are  charged.  This 
covers  board,  washing,  medical  attendance,  and,  in  extra  cases, 
medicine. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  would  be  about  three  dollars  a  week, 
or  more,  over  the  board,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  think  it  would  be  over  that.  That  would  be 
a  small  per  cent.  In  1876  those  men  earned  in  round  numbers 
over  four  thousand  dollars ;  the  next  year  something  like  five 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  another  matter  I  have  recently  dis- 
covered, I  wish  to  speak  about,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  candidly. 
The  prices  of  our  wares  are  very  low,  particularly  brooms.  I 
have  found  that  the  most  profitable  and  best  industry  for  the 
blind,  either  collectively  or  individually. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Do  you  pay  your  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  :  —We  pay  their  board  and  one-third  they  earn. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Does  the  State  appropriate  anything  for 
paying  those  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  :— No,  sir. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Do  you  receive  anything  from  any  source 
to  pay  those  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Yes,  sir — that  is,  they  owe  us  enough,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  received.  The  prices  for  brooms  are  so  low  that 
we  could  not  make  them  for  the  prices  paid.  They  were  sold 
even  cheaper  in  Baltimore.  I  visited  Baltimore,  supposing  that 
the  cause  was  in  the  cost  of  the  stock,  and  got  stock  there.  I 
also  visited  Chicago— not  one,  but  twenty  houses — and  got  the 
lowest  prices  there  in  getting  stock ;  still  I  found  the  matter 
attended  with  loss.  I  heard  of  steam  machinery,  but  had  not 
much  confidence  in  it,  because  I  thought  we  had  the  best  shops, 
as  ours  were  superior  to  any  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  are  some 
large  ones  there. 

Mr.  Hall,  after  speaking  of  his  correspondence  -with  parties 
using  machinery,  circulars  received,  etc.,  spoke  of  a  visit  to 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  accompanied  by  his  foreman.     Said  he  : 

I  find  that  everything  is  done  by  steam  machinery.  They 
have  a  steam-engine  of  six-horse  power,  the  exhaust-steam  heat- 
ing the  place.  I  was  told  that  it  cost  but  seventy  cents  a  day  for 
coal  to  run  the  engine. 

Circulars  from  E.  D.  Bronson  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
describing  the  steam  machinery  referred  to,  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Hall  gave  in  detail  the  relative  cost  between  hand-made 
brooms  and  those  made  by  machinery,  showing  in  each  part  of 
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the  work  a  very  great  reduction  "in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
steam  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  The  manufac- 
ture of  brooms  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  work  could  be 
done  by  the  blind.  This  was  the  opinion  of  his  foreman,  and 
his  own  belief. 

The  manufacture  of  brushes,  he  stated,  was  also  being  car- 
ried on  by  steam  machinery,  and  in  Philadelphia  were  actually 
being  sold  under  his  nose  for  six  dollars  a  gross,  which  actually 
cost,  hand-made  by  the  blind,  $7.33.  He  desired  to  lay  these  facts 
before  them,  as  the  question  as  to  what  blind  people  are  to  do 
amid  this  competition  was  becoming  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Hall  said:  I  know  what  I  have  stated,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  steam  machinery,  to  be 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  I  propose  to  place  them  before  our 
Board;  and  if  they  think  as  I  think,  we  will  have  a  steam  fac- 
tory in  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  have  it,  or  go  by 
the  board. 

A  Member  : — What  is  the  cost  of  this  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — The  invoice  will  show.  For  simply  plain  work 
they  cost  one  hundred  dollars.  The  machine  then  belongs  to 
you,  but  there  is  a  ro5'alty  upon  it.  The  sewer  costs  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dohars,  and  does  not  require  trained  labor; 
any  one  can  sew  on  it.  It  will  sew  several  brooms  as  well  as  a  ' 
single  one.  There  they  put  in  as  many  as  fourteen  at  once.  It 
does  its  work  perfectly.  The  royalty  on  this  machine  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price.  The  other  machinery  is  not  quite  so  ex- 
pensive ;  the  royalty  is  five  dollars.  In  Philadelphia  there  are 
two  establishments  being  furnished  now  in  full  with  this  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  tell  about  what  one  complete  set  will 
do  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  would  say  about  four  hundred  brooms. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  four  hundred  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  did  not  ask,  and  cannot  tell  you  that,  though 
I  asked  a  great  many  questions.  It  required,  I  understood,  the 
attention  of  the  engineer  but  about  one  hour  a  day.  Then  there 
is  the  teamster. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  do  j^'ou  suppose  to  be  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  attend  to  but  one  set  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  should  say  not  over  six  at  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Wait  : — To  make  four  hundred  brooms  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall  — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — How  many  men  do  you  employ  at  broom- 
making  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  should  say  thirty, 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  Ijrooms  do  they  produce  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Hall: — Our  capacity  is  something  over  fifty  dozen — I 
would  say  forty  dozen.  But  we  have  made  six  hundred  and 
fifty  brooms  in  a  day. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — Will  you  average  twenty  dozen  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Yes,  when  they  are  all  at  work^. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  if  you  had  men  employed  with  the  ma- 
chinery, six  of  these  blind  men  would  turn  out  so  many  brooms 
as  to  render  the  labor  of  these  others  unnecessary,  and  leave 
them  unemployed.     What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  see  the  point.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at 
it.  I  cannot  employ — as  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to — one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  blind  men;  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
take  it  in  this  way  in  reference  to  our  Institution :  We  own 
our  property,  and  are  free  from  tax.  In  regard  to  selling  any- 
thing we  make,  everything  being  equal,  we  get  the  preference. 
By  doing  this  work  by  machinery,  we  can  be  much  better  able 
to  compete  with  others  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 

Mr.  Wait  :  —  Would  not  the  eifect  upon  the  blind  be  the 
same  as  upon  the  seeing,  and  the  introduction  of  this  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  tend  to  overdo  the  business? 

Mr,  Hall: — No,  I  think  not.  In  Philadelphia  they  have 
fifty  manufactories  now,  and  all  that  want  can  get  work  at  them. 
Everything  being  equal,  we  can  make  brooms  cheaper  than  any 
one  else,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned.  The  men  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
•  in  the  Institution  by  this  arrangement  I  suppose  would  have  to 
take  other  kinds  of  work,  and  we  would  have  to  enlarge  the 
other  departments,  and  I  would  make  this  broom  business  foot  up 
the  deficiency  there  might  be  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  about  what 
it  would  cost  for  the  engine  and  all,  set  up? 

Mr.  Hall: — That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  circum- 
stances. If  this  Institution  were  going  into  the  market  to  pur- 
chase, we  would  have  to  pay  what  they  asked.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  pay  anything  for  mine.  I  expect  to  get  it  in  another 
way.  But  there  is  an  engine,  I  think,  for  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  that  is  in  Troy.  The  boilers  are  all  sorts  of 
prices,  but  I  was  assured  that  if  we  were  to  throw  out  all  the 
machinery  for  heating  our  establishment,  we  could  put  in  a 
boiler  sufficient  to  heat  the  establishment  and  run  a  twelve-horse 
power  engine  cheaper  than  we  can  heat  the  establishment  in 
any  other  way,  because  the  exhaust-steam  would  heat  the  whole 
establishment, 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  your  observations  upon  this  subject  enable 
you  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  so  that  you  can  make  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing,  either  in  any,  or  all 
institutions,  the  business  of  broom-making? 

Mr.  Hall  : — There  comes  a  delicate  question.  There  may 
be  localities  remote  from  towns  where  a  single  individual  broom- 
maker  might  succeed.  But  if  three-band  brooms  can  be  made 
and  sold  for  eighty-five  cents  a  dozen  and  have  a  margin— and  I 
was  assured  that  there  was  a  margin  on  them — how  can  brooms 
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be  made  by  blind  men  to  compete  with  them,  when  they  could 
not  make  those  brooms  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — You  have  stated  the  price  of  the  broom-ma- 
chines ;  is  there  not  a  royalty,  after  that,  to  be  paid  ? 

Mk.  Hall  :— Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  royalty  on  all  those  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  is  the  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — The  royalty  on  the  winder  is  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Is  there  an}^  on  the  sewer? 

Mr.  Hall  : — About  the  same  amount — may  be  a  little  more. 
On  others  I  think  it  is  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Is  this  royalty  to  be  paid  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  understand  it  is  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  mean,  does  it  continue  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  understood  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Bronson  this 
question :  "  Would  you  allow  me  to  put  in  a  set  of  your  ma- 
chiner}'-  and  attach  it  to  our  horse-power  and  try  the  experi- 
ment "  ?  He  replied  :  "  Yes,  sir,  you  or  any  other  man  can  put 
up  a  set  of  the  machines  and  use  them  as  long  as  you  wish,  and 
if  you  do  not  like  them  you  need  not  keep  them  ". 

Mr.  Wait  : — But  if  you  put  up  one  of  their  machines,  you 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  royalty  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  asked  him  if  there  could  be  no  rebate,  or  dis- 
count, and  he  thought  there  might  be  a  little  in  my  case.  He 
said  he  had  full  power  to  act,  but  he  would  like  to  consult  his 
partner  on  that  question,  which  gave  me  some  encouragement  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — It  would  cost  about  eight  hundred  dollars, 
then,  to  buy  a  set,  including  the  engine  and  boiler;  and  of  course 
we  must  take  into  account  the  interest  on  that. 

The  Chairman  : — Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  buy  a 
portable  engine  and  boiler,  of  seven-horse  power. 

Mr.  Hall  : — Then  add  the  cost  of  the  machinery  to  that. 

The  Chairman  : — You  must  add  twelve  per  cent,  for  repairs 
to  keep  the  boiler  and  engine  running. 

Mr.  Hall  : — But  you  also  heat  your  buildings  with  it  at  the 
'same  time. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  it  would  take  about  eight  men  and  a  boy 
for  one  engine  and  a  machine,  as  an  effective  working  force  in 
an  establishment,  in  order  to  utilize  the  machinery,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Well,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  is,  six  blind  men  and  two  sighted 
ones.  I  don't  know  whether  the  cutter  could  be  worked  by  a 
blind  man.     It  is  the  opinion  of  my  foreman  that  it  could. 

Mr.  Hunter: — There  is  one  point  Mrs.  Tj^rell  calls  our  at- 
tention to — that  is,  when  we  are  giving  our  pupils  such  training 
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as  this,  we  are  not  qualifying  them  for  the  home  life  which  the 
vast  majority  of  them  will  lead. 

Mr.  Hall  : — That  is  very  true.  But  there  comes  another 
point.  I  believe  in  collecting  blind  men  together.  I  don't  care 
what  the  number  is.  We  have  a  little  smoking-house  separate 
from  the  shop,  and  if  they  have  a  chance  to  go  down  and 
smoke  their  pipes — I  am  talking  now  of  the  men,  not  of  the 
boys — and  tell  their  stories  and  do  as  they  please,  I  know  they 
are  happier  together, 

Mr.  Hunter: — I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  point  that  is 
raised.  I  think  if  a  blind  person  is  taught  to  use  broom  ma- 
chinery which  is  set  in  motion  by  steam-power,  he  has  still  to 
learn  the  use  of  machinery  which  is  actuated  by  his  own  mus- 
cles. You  are  simply  qualifying  the  blind  for  this  co-oi3erative 
industry,  instead  of  an  isolated  industry  which  nine-tenths  of 
them  would  not  use. 

[The  Secretary,  by  request,  read  the  circular  of  Mr.  Bronson 
&  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  New  York,  to  the  Convention]. 

Mr.  Hall  : — No  doubt  it  is  becoming  a  question  with  many 
whether  we  should  not  consider  this  matter  seriously.  They 
have  now  one  of  these  machines  in  Havana,  one  in  Pittsburg, 
one  in  Chicago,  and  two  more  ordered  in  Philadelphia.  We  have 
the  facts  before  us  ;  now,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

A  Member  : — Is  this  advertisement  from  the  manufacturers 
of  the  machinery,  or  the  manufacturers  of  brooms  ?  Is  it  brooms 
or  machinery  they  want  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Let  me  answer  that  question.  You  may  think 
I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  this  firm. 

Mr.  Wait  and  other  Members : — No,  we  have  no  such  an 
idea. 

Mr.  Hall  : — Let  me  tell  you.  This  firm  has  been  in  opera- 
tion about  fifty  years.  There  are  two  brothers  of  them — one  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  running 
independently.  One  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Universit}^ — the 
inventor.  All  these  machines,  except  the  sewer,  have  been  run- 
ning two  years — the  sewer,  I  think,  a  year  and  a  half;  may  be 
not  so  long.  Now  they  have  got  a  fortune  in  this  machinery. 
They  propose  to  get  the  machinery  out  into  the  world,  and  are 
going  to  get  paid  for  it.  They  ask  a  large  royalty ;  but  can  we 
do  better  ?  We  cannot  now  make  brooms  and  sell  them  at  the 
prices  they  are  selling  at.     How  are  we  to  meet  this  matter? 

Mr.  Mc Workman  : — I  can  see  the  advantages  of  an  estab- 
lishment like  this,  but  does  it  not  destroy  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  as  a  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — It  does.     I  wish  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Mc  Workman  : — What  advantage  would  it  be  for  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  to  operate  in  the  business  of  broom-mak- 
ing, merely  as  a  matter  of  instruction  ? 
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Mr.  Hall  : — In  answer  to  that  I  will  give  my  own  views. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  every  large 
city  where  there  are  large  manufacturing  establishments,  every 
energetic  blind  man  could  find  business  at  remunerative  prices. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — There  is  a  question  as  to  the  effect  this  mat- 
ter will  have  upon  our  institutions  that  are  making  brooms.  I 
come  in  as  one  of  those  institutions,  being  interested  in  the 
Working  Home.  I  must  say  that  I  was  startled  at  this  an- 
nouncement when  Mr.  Hall  came  here. 

Mr.  Hall  : — You  were  not  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — No ;  but  I  was  startled  here,  as  all  the  insti- 
tutions are  liable  to  be,  that  are  making  brooms.  My  first  act 
in  this  matter  would  be,  as  a  member  of  the  Manufacturing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Working  Home,  to  move  to  support  the  operation 
of  this  working  machinery  in  the  manufactory  for  the  blind 
men.  Let  come  what  will,  I  hold  it  as  a  vital  question  to  enable 
them  to  compete,  as  they  must,  in  the  wholesale  dejiartments, 
with  other  manufacturers.  That  I  regard  as  a  settled  point.  If 
we  do  not,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the  largest  part  of  our 
work  in  our  Working  Home  and  all  other  establishments.  I 
think  that  in  our  large  towns  it  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
their  employment  in  the  broom-making  department.  But  we 
shall  still  go  on  at  the  work  of  instruction,  probably  at  a  dimin- 
ished rate,  as  we  cannot  avoid  it.  We  find,  as  the  result  of  the 
calculations  we  get,  that  wdth  machinery  they  are  able  to  manu- 
facture brooms  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  than  it  costs  us  in 
our  institutions,  or  in  other  private  manufactories.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  produce  some  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  all  to  look  out  in  that  direction — I  mean  in  the  manu- 
facturing department.  In  view  of  this  revolution,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  look,  to  some  extent,  to  some  articles  of  manu- 
facture as  a  substitute  for  broom-making.  I  still  hold,  however, 
that  broom-making  should  be  pursued,  and  believe  it  will  be 
pursued  in  our  institutions.  Many  of  our  people  who  will  go  to 
small  towns  and  to  the  country,  can  make  brooms,  and,  where 
the  farmers  who  raise  broom-corn  will  furnish  the  stock,  in  many 
cases  they  will  be  masters  of  that  work,  and  get  custom  which 
those  who  make  them  by  ma'chinery  could  not  receive.  They 
certainly,  in  this  way,  may  do  something  for  their  support.  I 
hold  that  we  ought  to  insist  as  long  as  possible,  even  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  cost,  on  continuing  to  produce  mechanics  in  the 
broom-making  department.  That  would  be  my  advice,  and  what 
we  shall  do  in  our  Institution.  We  shall  make  brooms  as  long 
as  we  can.  We  may  look  for  a  very  great  change  from  this  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  but  I  think  it  will  have  its  compensa- 
tions, and  this  will  be  one.  I  hold,  as  I  have  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  that  we  ought  to  have  working  departments,  like 
they  have  in  Bristol,  and  other  places,  as  they  have  had  in  Eng- 
land for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  Scotland,  for  giving  employ- 
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ment  to  the  blind.  They  are  not  strictly  homes,  but  working- 
houses  for  furnishing  employment,  and  those  who  have  homes 
go  to  those  establishments  for  work.  I  made  diligent  inquiry  in 
regard  to  that  matter  at  Bristol,  some  years  ago,  and  found  they 
were  doing  a  large  business,  and  were  giving  emploj^ment  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  men  or  boys  living  at  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  wish  to  ask  if  these  blind  men  are  able 
to  make  a  living  in  competition  with  the  seeing,  in  these  Euro- 
pean institutions? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  understand  that,  according  to  their  own  re- 
ports, they  make  a  living.  It  may  be  they  have  some  other  aid. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  particulars.  The  founder  of  that  in- 
stitution gave  me  great  hope  in  regard  to  our  Working  Home, 
which  is  not  a  "  Home  ",  as  many  are.  I  am  opposed  to  large 
homes,  but  there  may  be  cases  where  we  can  receive  them  into 
working  homes.  I  hold  that  in  New  York  State — the  Empire 
State,  as  it  is  called — which  our  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Wilber] 
here  represents,  they  will  see  the  time  come  when  they  must  es- 
tablish some  home  or  some  working  establishment,  as  they  have 
in  England,  or  like  our  own,  or  something  of  the  kind.  And  I 
hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  give  encouragement  to 
that,  as  it  is  to  education.  The  great  idea  of  these  institutions 
should  not  be  simply  to  impart  a  literary  education  ;  but  the  best 
work  the  Legislature  can  provide  for  in  all  these  institutions,  is 
the  general  welfare,  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  view  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  who  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  community,  is 
the  great,  leading,  vital  object  of  all  provisions  made  for  them 
by  a  republic  in  its  charities.  In  the  light  of  duty,  as  well  as 
of  justice  to  the  blind  themselves,  we  must  look  at  this  matter 
in  a  common-sense  way  in  regard  to  our  working  departments. 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  educational  departments,  for 
everythiug  connected  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  blind;  the  musical  department  I  highly  value,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  for  that;  still  I  feel  that  we  cannot  and  must  not 
ignore  this  department,  which  has  for  its  object  the  real  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  everything  that  belongs  to  their  business  in  life — 
that  is  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  now,  when  they  had  on  hand  five  or  six 
hundred  brooms,  they  would^have  to  stop,  but  where  they  make 
them  with  this  machinery,  and  store  them  away  by  the  ten 
thousand,  and  by  the  plan  they  have  for  bleaching  them  could 
bring  them  out  when  needed,  looking  like  new  brooms.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  always  been  troubled  with  mice.  He 
was  told  at  Mr.  Bronson's  that  there  was  but  one  wa}^  by  which 
they  could  keep  rid  of  them,  and  that  was  by  spreading  crystals 
of  strychnine  on  cheese,  and  placing  pieces  of  it  around  among 
the  brooms. 
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The  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  having  con- 
sumed some  time,  it  was  voted  that  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing session  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  in  handicraft  in  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — T  want  to  make  a  remark  or  two  with  re- 
gard to  European  institutions,  having  visited  them,  perhaps, 
more  recently  than  my  friend  Mr.  Chapin.  I  found  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution,  where  they  employ  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  have  what  they  call  a  "  supplemen- 
tary " — for  instance,  to  a  man  that  earns  twelve  shillings  a  week 
they  give  sixteen  shillings ;  and  the  Director  of  that  Institution, 
Mr.  Martin,  assured  me  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
men  can  earn  a  living. 

A  Member  : — Is  that  earning  it,  or  is  it  a  charity  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  will  leave  that  to  the  members  to  settle. 

The  Chairman  : — Did  they  give  them  a  certain  percentage 
above  what  they  earned,  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  believe  so.  If  they  earn  sixteen  shil- 
lings they  would  probably  pay  them  eighteen. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — It  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  person 
and  the  number  of  his  family — his  children. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — And  there  is  where  it  brings  in  a  disagree- 
able feature.  A  workman  stated  to  me  that  because  he  had  not 
a  family,  he  did  not  get  as  much  as  some  others,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  get  as  much  as  a  man  who  had  a  family. 
There  comes  in  your  unwelcome  question  of  charity,  after  all. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  issae  with  Mr.  Chapin  as  to  our  duty 
in  this  matter,  but  there  is  no  question  about  charity  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  blind  any  more  than  that  there  is  charity 
extended  to  many  that  can  see.  We  will  always  have  a  per- 
centage of  those  who  can  see  who  will  receive  charity,  as  they 
will  not  succeed  in  life.  Whether  the  percentage  of  this  class 
will  be  greater  or  less  among  the  blind,  will  be  decided  in  the 
future.  If  it  is  not  greater  it  will  be  a  very  strong  endorsement 
of  our  system  of  education.  This  machine  question  is  suggest- 
ive, and  in  some  places  it  may  be  adopted  with  profit,  in  some 
places  it  may  not  do.  The  question  of  making  brooms,  since  ma- 
chinery is  coming  into  vogue,  will  probably  make  it  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  we  may  have  to  supplement  every  broom-maker 
who  has  not  machinery.  I  think,  after  all,  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  our  institutions  will  be,  to  make  men  out  of  the  pupils 
just  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  leaving  the  question  of  providing 
afterward  for  their  future  comfort  with  the  public,  as  we  do  with 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  I  am  in  favor,  in  our  public 
schools,  if  it  is  possible,  to  devote  some  portion  of  every  day  to 
mechanical  and  physical  labor.     That  is  what  we  are  pursuing, 
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and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  our  institutions  for  the  blind 
are  better  organized  than  our  schools  for  the  seeing.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  institutions  in  England,  I  think,  upon  examina- 
tion of  their  reports,  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted— so  many  pounds  for  the  support  of  different  persons.  You 
will  find  a  list  of  persons  thus  aided  by  contributions  for  the 
blind. 

A  Member  : — How  much  does  it  cost  to  take  care  of  those 
persons  outside  of  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  Mr. 
Chapin  has  worked  hard  in  this  matter,  and  his  heart  is  in  it ; 
and  if  we  leave  out  the  question  of  prices,  his  heart  is  always 
right.  Where  there  are  any  blind  to  be  aided,  in  any  way,  you 
can  depend  on  his  sympathy.  But  the  question  with  us  is, 
Avhether  we  must  not  look  at  this  matter  rather  from  a  business 
stand-point.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  something  practical.  If 
there  is  any  practical  way  which  we  can  contrive,  \)j  which  we 
can  help  the  blind  to  procure  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  let  us  find  it  out;  but  when  we  bring  our  sympathy  into 
the  matter  we  lose  sight  of  the  dollars  and  cents  in  it. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  work, 
that  we  cannot  expect  all  to  earn  a  living  by  work ;  all  will  not 
be  self-supporting;  but  a  great  many  can  be  in  the  working 
homes.  The  question  reduces  itself  to  this  :  They  labor  under 
an  infirmity  which  reduces  their  capacity  for  self-support  below 
the  capacity  of  the  seeing.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  of 
getting  employment,  and  work  must  be  furnished  them  at  places 
like  these  homes  here  or  in  Europe.  Now,  sir,  are  we  to  shirk 
the  question,  because  some  men  who  seek  support  only  get  three- 
fourths  of  a  support  ?  If  we  see  a  man  swimming  across  a  river, 
who  is  likely  to  drown,  and  we  can  reach  to  him  a  plank  and 
thus  save  his  life,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  put  that  plank  within 
his  reach  ?  It  is  just  that  plank  these  men  should  have  given 
them.  Our  system  does  a  great  deal,  which,  whether  we  call  it 
charity  or  not,  should  be  done.  We  must  not  be  too  sensitive  on 
that  word,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  let  these  persons  go  to 
the  wall — and  that  wall,  in  many  cases,  would  be  the  poor-house. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — My  sympathies  are  in  this  matter.  I  only 
want  to  put  ourselves  right.  We  must  not  claim  that  we  can 
accomplish  impossibilities.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  suppose  that 
by  any  system  every  person  deprived  of  sight  can  support  him- 
self. There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
pursuing  any  course  for  their  benefit ;  but  while  doing  that,  do 
not  let  us  claim  that  we  can  accomplish  impossibilities.  I  only 
Avant  to  say  I  have  tried  this  thing,  and  know  the  impossibility 
of  making  it  a  success,  unless  there  is  some  outside  assistance, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  assistance  given  at  the  Home  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  at  Edinburgh.  It  did  strike  me,  however,  that  if  that 
assistance  at  Edinburgh  were  given  in  some  other  way,  it  would 
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be  better  received  by  the  blind.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  no 
family,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  denied  the  same  that  was  given  to 
those  who  had,  who  did  no  more  labor  than  he  did.  He  wanted 
the  privilege  to  use  it  as  he  pleased — perhaps  to  smoke  fine  Ha- 
vana cigars,  which  he  had  just  as  much  right  to  do,  as  the  other 
to  apply  his  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Chapin  in  his  desire  to  assist  the  blind,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  mistake  in  our  own  minds  in  regard  to 
meeting  this  matter  on  a  business  basis.  As  often  stated,  many 
of  those  deprived  of  sight  would  not  need  any  assistance  if  they 
had  their  sight.  That  we  grant ;  but  when  assistance  is  ren- 
dered them  we  would  like  to  see  that  assistance  offered  them  in 
the  least  objectionable  way,  and  while  we  assist  them  we  must 
not  go  about  maintaining  that  those  blind  persons  are  liable  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  work.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  lead  people  astray.  People  will  think  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  this  matter  on  a  business  basis,  and  we  shall  make  a  failure 
at  it,  unless  somebody  comes  to  their  assistance. 

Mr,  Chapin  : — We  have  constantly  held  to  the  belief  that 
these  cannot  be  self-supporting  as  institutions  or  establishments. 
The  very  documents  that  have  been  issued  say  this.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  the  ground  that,  ordinarily,  these  work- 
ing homes  or  institutions  do  not  promise  means  by  which  the 
blind  can  support  themselves.  We  would  make  a  false  state- 
ment if  we  did  so.  We  say  they  cannot  support  themselves,  but 
there  will  be  cases  where  they  will ;  numbers  will  do  so.  I  have 
a  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy  in  our  Institution  who  learned 
broom-making,  and  who  is  not  only  paying  his  board,  but  saving 
money.  There  are  cases  like  that,  though  I  say  they  cannot,  as 
a  whole.  I  say,  however,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  think 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  can  not  do  a 
better  thing  than  to  supplement  this  work. 

Mr.  Patten  remarked  that  for  many  years  he  drank  in  the 
feelings  and  influence  of  Dr.  Howe  in  reference  to  the  blind. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  industrial  institu- 
tion for  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  he  obtained  quite  a  number  of 
subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  less,  and  arrangements 
were  about  being  made  to  appoint  a^  board  of  managers,  etc. 
Since  then  his  mind  had  changed  on  this  subject,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  it  may  be  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  working  homes  for  the  blind  are  not 
needed  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  He  believed  the  best  plan 
was,  to  make  men  and  women  out  of  them,  as  Mr.  Morrison  had 
said,  and  send  them  out  to  act  their  own  part  in  the  world.  He 
believed  this  to  be  a  better  plan  than  to  collect  them  together  in 
a  home.  He  thought,  however,  that  every  institution  of  educa- 
tion or  learning  for  the  blind  should  have  a  department  for 
adults  to  learn  trades,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  do  something 
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toward  earning  a  living.  They  made  it  a  point,  he  said,  in  their 
Institution,  to  try  to  impress  upon  pupils  that  they  can  do  some- 
thing to  help  themselves,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make  an  en- 
ergetic effort  in  that  direction.  The  speaker  gave  a  number  of 
illustrations  showing  the  success  attained  by  those  who  had  left 
their  Institution.  From  recent  investigations,  he  concluded  that 
at  least  fift}^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  had  gone  out  from  their 
Institution  are  making  a  living. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  in  a  visit  through  England,  he  found 
several  small  establishments  which  had  seized  upon  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  small  things  that  were  needed  in  different 
communities.  One  of  these  establishments  had  got  all  the  orders " 
from  the  Northwestern  Railway  to  make  rough  baskets  used  by 
them,  and  the  blind  men  were  supporting  themselves  by  this 
work.  In  Belfast  they  had  the  monopoly  in  making  a  kind  of 
brush  ;  in  some  places  they  were  making  wares  used  in  connec- 
tion with  coal  mines.  In  such  instances  they  were  self-sustain- 
ing, but  in  other  business,  where  they  came  in  competition  with 
general  merchandise,  they  were  not  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Miller  : — I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  of  these 
institutions  that  pay  the  pupils  who  labor  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment, while  they  are  pupils  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — There  are,  sir.     We  pay  the  pupils  one-half 
they  earn ;  if  we  are  pressed  for  work,  we  pay  the  market  price. 
'  Mr.  Miller: — What  is  the  result  of  that  plan? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — We  find  it  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Wait  said,  in  regard  to  paying  pupils,  that  the  course 
they  pursued  in  keeping  their  accounts  was,  to  charge  the  entire 
expenses,  no  matter  what,  in  carrying  on  the  instruction  in  the 
working  department.  They  did  not  carry  the  idea  to  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  that  they  are  making  money.  In  the  New  York 
Institution  they  always  report  a  loss,  greater  or  less,  at  the  end 
of  every  year;  whereas,  by  some  means  Avhich  he  had  never 
been  able  to  comprehend,  some  institutions  report  a  profit.  Lest 
he  should  convey  the  idea  to  the  pupils  that  they  were  making 
a  profit  on  their  labor,  he  always  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  He  stated  that  what 
monej*  the  pupils  got  was  in  this  way.  Their  classes  are  divided 
into  three  parts — first,  those  who  come  into  the  shop  that  are 
wholly  unproductive.  They  go  in  there  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  how  to  do  something,  and  whenever  the}'  learn  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  productive  they  would  receive  something  for  their 
work.  They  had  some  of  their  pupils  employed  at  cane-seated 
chairs,  others  making  mattresses,  etc.,  in  that  department. 
Broom-making  the}'  had  given  up  some  years  ago.  Then  those 
who  are  in  school  for  the  last  year,  as  soon  as  they  can  work  with 
some  degree  of  skill,  one-sixth  of  the  entire  work  which  they 
accomplish  is  set  apart  to  their  credit  in  the  accounts  kept. 
Another  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  advanced  farther, 
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who  receive  one-third  for  their  work  that  would  be  due  to  a 
seeing  journeyman  for  his  work.  In  the  last  year  the  pupil  re- 
ceives the  whole  amount  for  his  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  account  is  made  up,  and  what  is  credited  to  each  person  is 
put  into  the  savings  bank  to  his  credit,  and  drawn  from  the  sav- 
ings bank  on  his  (Mr.  Wait's)  order,  or  in  some  other  way,  when- 
ever the  person  having  the  credit  intends  to  do  something  that 
is  self-supporting;  and  he  is  required  to  present  his  plan,  and  if 
it  is  some  chimerical  scheme,  in  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  in- 
vest, he  is  plainly  told  so.  If  he  desires  to  purchase  material  to 
go  into  business  for  himself  at  any  place,  or  anything  that  prom- 
ises success,  he  is  paid  the  money. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  in  his  State  (Kansas)  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  were  children  of  poor  people,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
new  States  generally,  and  the  Institution  provided  everything 
for  the  pupils.  Two  years  ago  he  provided  the  following  plan 
in  the  industrial  department  of  their  Institution  :  Each  pupil 
is  paid  for  the  labor  he  performs.  In  the  broom  department, 
three  grades  of  brooms  are  manufactured — No.  1  is  a  parlor 
broom;  No.  2,  a  medium  broom,  and  No.  3,  a  cheap  ring  broom. 
For  the  parlor  broom,  forty  cents  is  paid ;  for  No.  2,  thirty  cents ; 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  three-ring  broom.  The  boys  go 
into  the  broom  department  to  learn  the  business,  and  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  make  a  broom  that  is  merchantable  and  will  sell, 
they  receive  these  rates.  The  manufacture  of  brushes  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan.  The  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
department,  or  master  mechanic,  is  the  judge  as  to  when  these 
brooms,  or  brushes,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  have  attained  that 
degree  of  perfetness  as  to  entitle  them  to  pass  as  a  merchantable 
article.  The  pupils  are  educated  particularly  in  the  principles 
of  economy ;  they  are  taught  not  to  spend  their  money  for  frivol- 
ous things,  but  to  apply  it  to  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  needed 
articles.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  account  of  the  super- 
intendent shows  how  many  brooms  have  been  made  by  each 
pupil,  and  how  much  is  coming  to  him,  and  he  then  receives  his 
pay.  Not  a  single  instance  had  occurred  where  a  pupil  had  gone 
and  spent  his  money  foolishly.  Some  of  them  earn  five,  or  six, 
or  seven  dollars  a  month.  During  the  past  year  two  boys  of  the 
Institution  saved  forty-seven  dollars  and  a  half  in  the  industrial 
department,  and  with  that  bought  an  entire  outfit  for  broom- 
making,  and  with  his  assistance  had  selected  locations,  to  which 
they  had  gone  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  one  of  them  had 
informed  him  shortly  before  he  came  to  the  Convention,  that  he 
had  been  able  to  earn,  beside  all  expenses,  one  dollar  a  day.  An- 
other, working  for  a  blind  man,  receives  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  week  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Patten  remarked  that  the  Institution  he  represented 
was  a  small  one,  and  they  had  to  adopt  such  plans  as  they  could 
with  the  small  amount  of  means  at  their  command.     Last  year 
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they  were  so  scarce  of  funds  that  they  were  not  able  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  their  industrial  department,  and  no  one  they  could 
find  was  willing  to  take  it  and  sell  all  the  goods  manufactured 
for  his  own  benefit.  But  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  Institu- 
tion, who  had  learned  the  trade  pretty  well,  were  willing  to 
take  it  if  the  Institution  would  furnish  the  material  and  give 
them  the  overplus  of  whatever  profit  there  might  be,  for  their 
compensation.  They  attended  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  managed  the  shop,  spending  their  time  out  of  school 
in  the  work.  These  boys  needed  clothing,  the  money  for  which 
he  advanced  until  he  had  reached  what  would  amount  to  ten 
dollars  a  month  for  each  boy.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
coming  to  each  boy  the  sum  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half. 
Their  plan  had  been,  when  a  boy  could  make  good  work — a  per- 
fect broom — to  give  them  a  fair  task  for  three  hours,  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  for  whatever  they  made  over  that  they  were  paid 
wages.  Some  had  made  wages,  and  some  had  not  made  any- 
thing. He  doubted  whether  the  system  they  had  practiced  was 
a  good  one.  They  had  concluded  now  to  pay  their  foreman,  arid 
whatever  the  shop  makes  set  that  apart  to  aid  indigent  gradu- 
ates from  the  shop  in  furnishing  them  an  outfit. 

A  Member  : — Did  those  boys  you  refer  to  pay  for  their 
board  ? 

Mr.  Patten  : — No,  they  did  not  pay  for  their  board ;  they 
were  pupils  in  the  Institution. 

Membfr  : — Did  they  get  enough  besides  to  have  paid  their 
board  ? 

Mr.  Patten  : — They  did  not  spend  their  whole  time  in  the 
shop.  They  were  not  under  obligations  to  spend  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  shop.  They  did,  however,  spend  more,  because  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  On  Saturday  they  would  spend  their 
whole  time  in  it.  They  not  only  taught  others,  but  when  they 
had  leisure  time  they  would  put  their  own  hands  to  the  work 
of  making  brooms  and  mattresses.  They  received  over  and  above 
all  expenses  of  the  shop — there  was  no  rent,  of  course,  to  pay — 
but  over  and  above  paying  for  repairs  on  machinery,  and  all 
other  expenses,  forty-five  dollars  to  divide  betwen  them  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  when  he  took  hold  of  the  Kansas  In- 
stitution, four  years  ago,  the  industrial  department  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  dollars  in  debt.  The  State  has  never  ap- 
propriated anything  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. Individuals  had  advanced  monej'^,  and  he  had  himself 
advanced  some  for  the  purchase  of  stock.  Thus  they  had  been 
able  to  run  their  industrial  department,  until  now  they  have  a 
surplus  of  $1,094.  [Applause].  The  last  year  their  net  pro- 
ceeds from  this  department  amounted  to  $227.  The  Legislature 
last  winter  passed  a  law  requiring  them  to  turn  into  the  treasury 
all  the  moneys  from  that  department,  and  draw  their  appropria- 
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tions  for  that  department  hereafter  the  same  as  from  the  general 
fund  from  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  course  we 
have  pursued  for  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  from 
which  we  see  no  cause  to  turn.  We  now  pay  neither  our  in- 
structor or  anybody  in  our  establishment.  We  give  him  the  use 
of  the  shop  and  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  he  buys  his  own  ma- 
terials and  sells  the  products.  Thus  we  are  free,  not  only  from 
all  the  expenses  and  anxiety  of  the  management  of  it,  but 
we  never  have  a  stock  of  brooms  accumulated.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system  are  many,  but  lest  I  should  occupy  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Association  in  explaining  it,  I  would 
refer  you  to  our  reports.  But  this  matter  of  compensation  seems 
to  be  prominent,  and  I  want  to  speak  on  that.  I  have  only  one 
thought  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wait's  sys- 
tem of  setting  apart  a  fund  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  upon  his 
entering  into  some  kind  of  business.  My  view  would  be,  that 
the  pupil  should  understand  that  this  is  simply  a  donation,  upon 
condition  that  he  will  use  the  money  judiciously  and  properly 
in  the  establishment  of  his  business.  This  idea  of  making  a 
pupil  feel  that  every  time  he  turns  his  hand  over  in  the  most 
indirect  manner,  he  is  doing  it  for  the  institution  or  something 
concerning  it,  is  all  wrong.  They  come  to  the  institution  to 
obtain  their  education,  whether  in  literature,  music,  or  handi- 
craft. They  are  supported  by  the  State ;  therefore,  they  owe 
the  State  for  all  that  is  done  ;  the}'  owe  the  State  for  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  So  far  as  the  plan  referred  to  is  adopted  to 
encourage  economy,  I  have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  it  into  the  mind  of  a  pupil  that  he  is  rendering  services 
for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  they  are  asked  to  carry 
in  an  armful  of  wood,  for  instance,  they  will  feel  that  they  should 
have  some  pay  for  it.  Now  I  feel  that  all  the  pupil  can  do  for  the 
institution — mind,  I  say  institution,  and  not  officers — is  but  their 
duty  to  do.  So  far  as  compensation  should  go  for  overwork,  I 
think  that  is  proper,  but  during  the  proper  hours  for  instruc- 
tion— those  that  are  set  aside  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  a  trade — 
we  no  more  think  of  paying  a  pupil  for  that  than  for  solving  a 
problem  in  arithmetic.  The  shop  is  a  class-room  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  and  the  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  work,  and  the  pupil  should  learn  how  to  work  without  any 
other  compensation  than  that  which  he  derives  from  the  instruc- 
tion given  him.  I  throw  out  these  thoughts,  because,  from  not  a 
very  limited  connection  with  institutions  of  this  kind,  I  feel  that 
those  inducements  which  are  thrown  out  sometimes  convey  false 
notions  in  regard  to  this  department,  and  false  notions  in  refer- 
ence to  other  departments.  It  is  a  very  poor  principle  to_  pay 
pupils  for  doing  that  which  is  best  for  themselves.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  paying  them  for  overwork  after  shop 
hours.     We  leave  our  shop  superintendent  to  arrange  about  that, 
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and  I  believe  he  pays  them  for  overwork.     We  think  that  is  suf- 
ficient inducement,  without  paying  them  for  other  work. 

Now,  as  to  enabling  pupils  to  start  in  business.  We  have 
had  some  assisted  through  the  benevolence  of  an  old  mother  from 
one  of  our  institutions.  She  granted  a  few  bequjests  to  some 
half  a  dozen  of  her  teachers  and  schoolmates  and  some  relatives, 
and  left  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  the  Superintendent  of  our 
Institution,  in  trust,  for  indigent  graduates,  to  be  given  them 
in  sums  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  after  leaving  school.  We  had 
the  privilege  of  distributing  the  whole  of  the  principal,  but  pre- 
ferred not  to  do  so.  The  amount  left  was  some  seven  thousand 
dollars.  To  this  we  have  added  some  other  little  sums  from  do- 
nations, so  that  the  fund  amounts  now  to  some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  dollars.  The  interest  ort  this  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pal we  devote,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  purchase  of  tools  for  pupils. 
This  3^ear,  for  instance,  we  fitted  out  six  of  our  graduates  with 
complete  sets  of  -tools.  This,  of  course,  is  understood  to  be  a  do- 
nation from  this  old  lady  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  have  those  who  have  the  management  of 
institutions  give  some  thought  and  attention  to  the  matter  of 
paying  pupils  for  their  work  during  school  hours,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  do  more  damage  than  good  by  the  practice. 

Mr.  Mc Workman  : — The  Chairman  has  stated  my  views  in 
this  matter  exactly.  We  have  tried  the  plan  of  paying  pupils 
Avages  for  their  work,  but  have  abandoned  it  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Mr.  Churchman.  Our  working  department  is  operated  simply 
as  a  branch  institution — ^just  as  much  as  a  branch  literary  or 
musical  department,  and  every  pupil  of  proper  age  is  required 
to  spend  one  or  more  hours  in  the  industrial  department  as  a 
duty  to  himself,  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  requested  to  give  to  the  Convention  some 
account  of  the  use  of  the  knitting-machine  in  his  Institution. 
He  stated  that  their  experience  with  knitting-machines  began 
in  1876,  immediately  after  seeing  Mr.  Wait's  experience  and 
success.  They  commenced  with  the  Bickford  machine,  and  un- 
dertook to  teach  their  girls  to  knit  upon  it  b}'  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
He  expressed  himself  as  being  under  great  obligations  to  Miss 
Tyrrell,  their  teacher,  for  the  energy  and  skill  with  Avhich  her 
department  had  been  managed.  Soon  after  commencing  to  use 
the  Bickford  machine  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  blind  operators,  taking,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  labor 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  beginning  with  the 
pupils,  the  beginning  being  the  most  difficult  point  in  any  ope- 
ration. He  said  he  added  one  or  two  slight  improvements  to  the 
Bickford  machine  to  enable  the  blind  operator  to  get  better  con- 
trol of  it.  As  there  was  no  machine  here,  he  said  he  could  not 
well  explain  the  improvements  referred  to.  The  success  with 
the  first  machine  was  such  that  he  ordered  three  others.     The 
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difficulty  soon  was  to  find  a  market  for  our  work,  but  we  finally 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  to  supply  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Ontario  with  socks  and  other  articles.  Then  we  expe- 
rienced another  difficulty,  which  was  a  very  serious  one — that 
was  because  of  the  limited  range  of  work  done  by  the  Bickford 
machine,  as  we  needed  a  machine  that  had  a  greater  range  of 
work.  He  then,  after  examining  various  circulars  from  manu- 
facturers of  knitting-machines,  ordered  a  Lamb  knitting-ma- 
chine. It  was  found  more  difficult  to  instruct  the  blind  to  ope- 
rate the  Lamb  machine,  but  Miss  Tyrrell  proved  equal  to  the 
task.  Some  time  after,  he  heard  of  the  Franz  and  Pope  machine, 
and  got  one  of  them.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  operating  various 
machines,  pinning  his  faith  to  no  one  patent.  A  machine 
which  might  not  give  good  satisfaction  when  operated  by  the 
blind,  might  give  very  different  results  when  operated  by  seeing 
persons.  They  had  now  four  of  the  Bickford  machines,  two  of 
Lamb's,  and  one  of  the  Franz  and  Pope  machines.  He  thought 
the  Franz  and  Pope  machine  much  the  best  for  the  use  of  blind 
operators. 

A  Member  : — What  is  the  cost  of  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:— They  can  be  had  now,  probably,  for  twenty 
dollars ;  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  at  least,  in  getting 
them  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — How  much  can  one  of  those  girls  earn  as 
soon  as  she  has  learned? 

Mr.  Hunter:— The  government  orders  we  have,  keeps  us 
fully  employed,  and  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  girls  who  have 
spirit  enough  to  make  them  feel  disposed  to  refuse  charity  in  the 
form  of  clothing,  preferring  very  much  to  earn  their  own  cloth- 
ing, we  made  arrangements  by  which  they  should  be  paid  a 
small  amount  for  every  pair  of  socks  they  knit.  Of  course  the 
government  buys  those  socks  of  us.  I  now  allow  the  girls  fifteen 
cents  a  pair  for  every  pair  they  knit.  Some  of  our  girls  have 
reached  as  high  as  sixteen  pairs  a  day,  and  I  think  in  one  or  two 
cases  have  greatly  exceeded  that  number.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  think  I  can  see  a  visible  wearing  upon  their  health. 

Mr.  Campbell  :— Taking  ten  hours  a  day,  what  would  be 
the  average  for  each  girl  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  :— Well,  I  should  think  they  would  reach  six- 
teen pairs  a  day  after  an  average  training. 

Mr.  Campbell  :— Would  that  be  for  one  of  the  best,  or  an 
average  girl  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:  — The  average  girl,  after  she  has  passed 
through  our  course  of  instruction. 

A  Member:— Do  they  have  much  trouble  from  dropping 
stitches  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:— Of  course  they  had  some  trouble  that  way, 
but  they  learn  to  know  by  the  sound  of  the  machine.  When 
the  machine  is  going  wrong  the  sound  of  it  warns  them,  and  it 
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does  not  seem  that  the  running  of  the  seven  machines  confuses 
them.  Of  course  a  seeing  instructor  has  to  oversee  the  work 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  training. 

The  Chairman  : — I  believe  you  stated,  Mr.  Hunter,  that  you 
found  the  Franz  and  Pope  machines  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Hunter: — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  : — Which  one  did  you  regard  as  the  next 
best? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  think  the  Lamb  machine  would  rank  as 
the  next  best,  and  in  its  range  of  work,  of  course  it  is  very 
much  wider  than  the  other  machines.  The  question  would  de- 
pend a  good  deal  on  what  class  of  work  you  would  want  to  make. 

The  Chairman  : — I  mean  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
its  susceptibility  of  being  manipulated  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Hunter  :— Oh,  in  that  respect,  I  would  rank,  probably, 
the  Franz  and  Pope  and  the  Bickford  about  equal — that  is,  speak- 
ing of  the  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  pupil,  the  liability 
to  get  out  of  order,  or  drop  stitches,  etc.,  the  Franz  and  Pope  we 
find,  so  far,  to  be  the  best.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bickford  about  the 
quality  of  certain  parts  of  his  machine.  Mr.  Wait,  here,  per- 
haps, maj^  be  interested  to  know  in  what  respect.  What  are 
technically  called  "cams"  in  the  Bickford  machines  seemed  to 
be  very  apt  to  splinter,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  improper  temper 
of  the  steel,  or  it  may  be  an  imperfection  in  the  manufacture. 
We  did  not  find  this  trouble  in  the  Franz  and  Pope  machine, 
and  with  their  improved  machine  we  can  make  larger  or  smaller 
socks  much  easier  than  we  can  with  the  Bickford  machine. 
One  machine  we  tried  was  the  Hinkley.  That  did  not  give  us 
satisfaction.  The  Bickford  we  have  tried  thoroughly,  and  within 
certain  limits  it  does  its  work  well. 

A  Member: — Mr.  Churchman,  if  we  wanted  to  buy  a  ma- 
chine, what  kind  would  you  advise  us  to  buy? 

The  Chairman  [Mr.  Churchman]  :— I  would  say,  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  experience,  that  I  would  recommend  a  machine  such  as 
he  has.     That  I  do  upon  the  strength  of  his  observations. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  will  knit  cotton  as 
well  as  wool  ?  I  am  informed,  however,  by  Miss  Tyrrell,  that 
the  knitting  of  cotton  with  them  is  very  easy. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — We  have  worked  them  with  cotton  yarn. 

A  Member: — Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  it? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  tHink  there  is  rather  more  difficulty  than 
with  wool— still  not  a  very  great  difficulty.  Of  course,  using 
threads  of  different  grades,  there  will  be  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  working  in  reference  to  one  of  those  guages.  We  find  less 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  working  with  the  FVanz  and  Pope^ 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  did  not  know  how  much  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  interested  in  another  department  of  work,  but 
that  by  giving  it  great  attention  and  carrying  on  the  shop  under 
the  very  best  circumstances,  they  had  very  great  success  in  giv- 
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ing  pupils  employment  in  the  work  of  piano-tuning.  He  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  regard  that  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  handicraft  here,  but  in  England  they  would  say  it  did, 
and  they  have  such  a  department  in  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  invited  by  the  Convention  to  favor  them 
with  some  remarks  in  reference  to  his  experience  in  carrying  on 
that  business  in  his  Institution. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  our  piano-forte 
tuning  department,  that  we  consider  it  a  very  important  busi- 
ness, and  our  pupils  are  made  to  understand  that  a  place  in  it 
means  at  least  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard  work.  We  do  not 
allow  a  pupil  to  work  in  it  until  I  give  him  a  certificate,  and 
we  never  promise  them  that  it  will  take  less  than  three  years 
to  learn  the  business.  We  have  taken  pupils  into  it  who  have 
had  very  little  mechanical  ability,  who  have  succeeded  well.  I 
have  one  of  the  very  best  piano  men  that  could  be  had,  in  charge 
of. the  work.  The  question  of  price  was  not  looked  at  in  his  se- 
lection. Our  folks  were  very  liberal  in  that  matter,  and  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  all  the  best  mechanics.  I  pro- 
cured an  excellent  one,  and  pay  him  as  good  a  salary  as  I  can. 
He  devotes  his  whole  time  from  morning  till  night  to  that 
work.  We  have  the  shop  fitted  up  with  everything  that  is 
needed  of  every  kind  pertaining  to  musical  instruments.  We 
also  keep  fourteen  pianos  in  our  tuning  department,  and  keep 
the  pupils  who  are  in  that  department  working  at  tuning  from 
morning  till  night.  We  now  take  in  a  great  deal  of  repaiiing, 
and  make  the  blind  do  all  we  can,  and  then  supply  sighted  labor, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  the  finish  to  the  work.  We  also 
manufacture  pianos,  buying  the  cases  and  strings.  The  blind  do 
much  of  the  r^^pairing — for  instance,  if  a  hammer  is  broken,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  they  put  it  in  as  well  as  a  sighted  person. 
We  have  several  little  contrivances  of  our  own  that  aid  them 
considerably  in  such  work,  and  are  constantly  improving  the 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  we  meet.  I  can  only  say,  as 
proof  of  our  success,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  piano- 
fortes, that  I  will  undertake  to  furnish  any  institution  that 
wants  them,  good  piano-fortes  at  eighteen  guineas  apiece,  and 
they  shall  be  as  good  as  our  best  piano  manufacturers  make  in 
London,  except  the  cases.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  our  Institution,  I  would  say  that  a  number  of  our  pupils 
have  been  employed  by  the  best  manufacturers  in  London,  who 
pay  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas  per  week.  And 
when  we  get  one  into  an  institution  we  never  have  to  remove 
him. 

Mr.  Churchman: — What  would  probably  be  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell: — Some  of  the  steamers  are  very  liberal — so 
liberal  to  me  that  I  don't  want  to  ask  them  again,  but  I  will  tell 
you  to  whom  to  apply.  You  know  the  price  for  transportation 
varies  almost  from  month  to  month.  A  short  time  ago  you  could 
have  got  them  dropped  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  almost  as 
cheaply  as  from  one  town  to  the  next,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  competition  at  that  time ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
about  thirty  dollars,  taking  one  time  with  another. 

Mr.  Wait  : — In  the  construction  of  these  pianos,  I  suppose 
for  the  sounding-board  you  buy  the  material  and  season  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — No,  sir,  we  don't ;  we  have  establishments 
in  London  that  do  that  business  for  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Certain  factories,  then,  buy  the  material  and 
make  them,  and  you  buy  them  as  others  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  construct  the  actions  for  your  pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  separate  parts  of  the  actions  we  buy ; 
the  keys,  for  instance,  we  buy. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  buy  the  action  completely  put  together 
in  the  action-board  or  action-frame,  or  do  you  simply  buy  the 
separate  hammers? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  piano 
we  make. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  ever  make  the  hammers? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  have,  but  do  not  make  a  business  of  it. 
We  have  pupils  that  make  voice-hammers  very  successfully ;  but 
as  a  rule  we  don't  make  them,  because  we  get  them  so  much 
cheaper  already  made. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  buy  or  make  the  piano-frame  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  buy  the  action-frames  and  all  our  ma- 
terial, and  string  the  piano,  and  do  all  that  would  technically  be 
called  making  the  pianos,  and  finish  the  work. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  buy  the  action  and  sounding-boards 
separately  from  different  persons,  or  do  they  come  usually  from 
one  factory  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  have  done  both  ways.  Recently  we 
have  bought  everything  from  the  one  establishment,  except  the 
wire;  all  that  Avould  go  in  the  way  of  the  key-work,  sounding- 
board,  and  case,  we  get  from  one  firm.  Then  the  other  things 
that  would  be  wanted,  such  as  the  cloth,  we  get  from  different 
persons. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  get  the  frames  already  adjusted  to  re- 
ceive the  other  parts  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  just  buy  the  rough  cases. 

Mr.  Wait  : — So  made  that  the  action  can  be  adjusted  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  :— And  you  put  them  together  and  string  them? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — How  do  you  dispose  of  them  when  manu- 
factured ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Well,  at  present  we  have  more  orders  than 
we  can  meet.  We  use  them  up  very  rapidly.  We  have  used  up 
a  good  many  in  our  tuning  department.  We  want  to  use  a  dozen 
in  our  tuning  department. 

A  Member  : — How  many  persons  do  you  employ  in  your 
tuning  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — From  twelve  to  fifteen,  employed  every 
hour  of  the  day.- 

Member  : — Can  you  furnish  pianos  cheaper  than  other  insti- 
tutions? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  materials  would  actually  cost  about 
fifteen  pounds  ten.  Then  there  are  always  other  little  expenses, 
so  that  1  calculate  them  at  about  eighteen  pounds. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  you  would  sell  them  at  a  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Eighteen  guineas,  I  said. 

A  Member  : — What  do  they  charge  where  they  manufacture 
the  pianos  entire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — They  do  not  finish  them  entire,  but  simply 
make  the  different  parts. 

Member  : — There  are  manufactures  that  do  make  and  finish 
them  entire,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  but  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Member: — Have  you  seen  those  of  the  Burwood  stamp? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Many  of  them. 

Member: — Does  Burwood  get  his  action,  cases,  sounding- 
board,  and  so  on,  from  other  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — No,  because  he  has  a  large  establishment. 

Member  : — Do  those  bear  the  Burwood  stamp,  which  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — No,  sir. 

Member  : — Do  they  bear  the  name  of  any  first-class  maker 
of  London — those  pianos  where  you  buy  the  materials,  as  you 
have  described? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  will  explain,  if  you  want  to  know.  Piano 
manufacturers  use  those  materials,  whether  they  stamp  them 
with  their  names  or  not.  All  except  Burwood,  and  one  or  two 
others,  perhaps,  do  use  those  cases,  etc. — among  them  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hunter: — How  do  those  made  by  you  compare  with 
those  bearing  the  stamp  of  Burwood? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  have  the  Burwood,  and  those  we  are 
making  are  just  as  good  as  the  Burwood,  for  which  I  paid  forty 
guineas. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — How  do  they  compare  in  quality  with  the 
Steinway,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Those  are  upright  pianos. 
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Mr.  Hunter  : — How  do  they  compare  with  the  upright  case 
pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbfll  : -The  cases  are  different,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  for  tone,  action,  etc.,  I  think  they  compare  very 
favorably.  I  am  very  certain  I  shall  never  buy  another  Bur- 
wood  for  our  purposes  in  our  college. 

A  Member  : — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  importation  into 
your  country  and  bringing  into  competition,  the  Knabe  pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — I  know  something  about  the  prices. 

Member  : — How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  other  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Campbell  — Well,  they  vary  all  the  way  from  twenty, 
or  twenty-two  to  forty-four  pounds. 

Member  : — The  very  same  piano  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  very  same  piano,  according  to  who 
makes  it.  Mind  you,  we  have  no  less  than  six  hundred  piano- 
makers  in  London.  They  are  of  all  qualities.  My  object  in 
stating  these  things  is  not  to  boast  of  the  fact  that  we  make 
pianos,  but  what  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  the  steps  we  are 
taking  to  give  our  pupils  facilities  for  learning  in  this  depart- 
ment; to  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in  our  shops,  in  order  to 
get  our  pupils  into  seeing  shops. 

Mr.  Hunter: — This  business  of  manufacturing,  I  under- 
stand, is  simply  tributary  to  the  tuning  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — It  is  entirely  that.  We  do  not  think  it 
best  to  try  to  manufacture  largely,  but  feel  confident  of  our 
ability  to  manufacture  good  pianos. 

Mr.  Wait: — Do  you  think  your  pupils  superior  to  those  of 
Boston,  in  tuning? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — In  every  department  in  the  Boston  school, 
I  believe,  they  teach  tuning,  and  think  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
but  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparison  of  your  ability  to 
tune,  as  taken  with  the  Boston  schools. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing  in  Boston.  I  have  not  seen  a  person  tuning  there 
in  ten  years.  I  can  only  say  that  previous  to  1869,  their  work 
was  not  worth  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  ours  is  now.  But 
then  you  have  made  great  progress,  I  suppose,  and  are  doing 
good  work,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  scholars,  in  the  tuning  department, 
are  receiving  instruction  in  your  schools  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  suppose  of  those  at  tuning  alone,  we 
shall  begin  next  term  with  about  sixteen.  Then  in  the  school 
department,  of  those  who  only  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
we  will  liave  enough  to  carry  the  number  to  about  thirt3'-six. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  any  of  those  adults  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— We  do  not  like  to  take  adults.     We  did  at 
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first  take  them  between  twenty  and  thirty.  We  have  now 
passed  a  rule  not  to  take  any  over  eighteen. 

A  Member: — What  length  of  time  does  it  take  a  pupil  of 
ordinary  talent,  on  an  average,  to  learn  tuning  well? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  told  you  before  that  I  do  not  undertake 
to  teach  any  one  under  three  3^ears. 

Member  : — How  much  time  does  he  spend  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— The  whole  time. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Do  you  receive  them  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
simply  to  instruct  them  in  tuning,  or  to  instruct  them  in  other 
things  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — That  depends  upon  the  condition  and  what 
we  undertake  to  do.  We  will  take  them  in  the  tuning  depart- 
ment entirely. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  long  must  one  of  that  age  stay  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — He  must  stay  until  he  receives  a  certifi- 
cate— as  long  as  it  takes  him  to  learn. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  if  he  would  acquire  the  knowledge  in 
eighteen  or  nineteen  months,  you  would  give  him  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — If  he  would  do  it  in  six  months  he  must 
be  satisfactory  to  me,  first,  as  to  his  proficiency ;  then  he  must 
go  to  one  of  the  best  manufactories  and  tune,  and  they  will  give 
him  a  certificate,  if  he  passes  a  thorough  examination  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  do  you  manage  to  keep  them  at  tuning 
ten  hours  a  day,  when  you  are  teaching  them  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  begin  with  boj'S  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  give  them  but  little  tuning  at  first ;  but  we  have  those 
who  do  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  thej^  are  required  to  be  there  a  number  of 
years  to  get  up  to  the  ten  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Suppose  a  boy  with  us  is  going  through 
the  school  department,  and  wants  to  learn  tuning,  Ave  give  him 
more  time.  With  the  musical  infiuences  thrown  around  him  he 
is  growing  in  his  knowledge  in  that  direction,  so  that  when  he 
comes  to  learn  it  it  never  requires  so  much  training  as  when  we 
take  them  older,  and  making  tuning  a  specialty.  That  boy,  if 
we  find  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  good  teacher,  we,  as  a  rule, 
send  to  the  factory  at  least  six  months  before  he  goes  out  as  a 
tuner. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — How  many  octaves  have  those  pianos  you 
offer  for  fifteen  guineas  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Seven  octaves. 

A  Member: — How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  con- 
structive branch  of  that  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — One.  We  do  not  call  it  a  constructive 
branch;  it  is  simply  used  as  a  shop  of  instruction,  and  is  simply 
to  give  them  the  means  of  becoming  used  to  mechanics. 
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Mr.  Halt,:  —  When  tuning,  suppose  one  of  those  pupils 
should  find  a  hammer  broken,  is  he  qualified  to  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  have  sent  forth  tuners  as  repairers. 
Some  are  able  to  do  it,  and  some  are  not.  I  have  got  two  tuners 
earning  eight  dollars  apiece  in  the  shop,  perfectly  helpless  as  re- 
pairers, but  good  tuners. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Taking  the  matter  as  a  whole,  what  would  you 
advise,  from  your  experience,  to  those  in  America,  just  entering 
upon  this  business?  What  advice  would  you  give  as  a  general 
practice,  in  regard  to  taking  out  actions  and  repairing? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  in- 
struction you  could  give  them — what  your  teachers  know  and 
can  do.  My  experience  is,  that  some  teachers  have  the  faculty 
of  showing  the  blind  how  to  handle  the  instruments  quite  readily, 
while  others  cannot. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  has  been  the  practical  result  there,  with 
your  scholars,  with  reference  to  their  taking  out  actions,  and 
such  things,  and  putting  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  think  two-thirds  of  our  pupils  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  that.  The  other  one-third  I  always  advise  not  to 
do  it.  We  are  making  efforts  to  get  pianos  to  tune  in  all  our  lo- 
calities where  we  send  these  pupils  out.  We  do  as  you  do  in 
reference  to  the  money  received.  All  the  money  received  from 
that  source  is  put  into  a  savings  bank  for  them  when  they  go 
away. 

A  Member  : — Do  you  send  a  person  to  accompany  them  when 
they  go  out  to  repair? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  do  not  pretend  to  send  them  out  as  re- 
pairers, but  simply  as  tuners,  because  sighted  tuners  do  not  go  out 
as  repairers ;  but  I  want  to  make  my  pupils  thorough,  and  found 
that  the  best  way,  and  introduced  this  manufacturing  depart- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

A  Member  : — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  repairing 
melodeons  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  have  not  done  anything  with  melo- 
deons. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  would  like  to  have  you  state — perhaps  it 
is  contained  in  your  report — what  length  of  time  your  Institu- 
tion has  been  in  operation,  and  how  many  successful  tuners  you 
have  sent  out,  or  graduated  from  that  department. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  received  our  first  pupils  on  the  second 
of  March,  1872,  and  began  our  first  class  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1872.  We  have  for  two  or  three  j'ears  back  had  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  have  thus  far  sent  out  about  thirty  tuners.  We  have 
had  information  from  most  of  them.  I  think  twentj^-seven  of 
them  are  thoroughly  successful  and  self-sustaining. 

A  Member  : — I  would  ask  what  proportion  of  these  thirty 
tuners  can  put  on  the  strings  alone  ? 
Mr.  Campbell:— Any  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — That  is,  string  a  piano  anywhere,  throughout  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Oh,  they  will  put  on  strings  anywhere. 
Tuners  that  left  us  eighteen  months  ago  were  not  so  thoroughly 
instructed  as  we  instruct  them  now,  but  I  would  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  tuners  that  have  left  us  would  be  able  to  string  a 
piano  throughout. 

Mr.  Wait  :  - 1  would  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has 
struck  the  right  track.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  employment  for  the  boys  that  can  be  introduced 
into  the  schools  — one  of  the  most  valuable  employments  that 
can  receive  our  attention. 

A  Member  : — How  young  would  you  put  a  boy  to  learning 
tuning'^ 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  his  phys- 
ical strength.  We  have  some  only  twelve  years  of  age  ;  some  we 
do  not  take  until  the}^  are  older.  We  always  train  them  thor- 
oughly through  the  three  blind  courses.  I  am  much  encouraged 
by  my  success  in  this  department  in  the  Normal  College  in  Lon- 
don. I  advise  my  friends  here  to  try  it,  and  I  think  you  will 
make  of  your  pupils  successful  tuners. 

Mr.  Morrison  believed  that,  where  pupils  had  energy  and 
the  proper  qualifications,  this  opened  up  a  great  field  for  the 
blind;  that  it  was  going  to  answer  the  great  question  for  many 
of  them,  as  to  how  the}^  were  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living. 
From  his  own  observation  he  knew  there  were  blind  persons 
that  could  repair  pianos  very  well.  In  tuning  them,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  could  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  seeing.  Of  course 
they  should  have  a  guide  to  go  around  with  them.  They  should 
be  very  careful  in  going  into  a  parlor  where  there  is  a  fine  piano 
and  fine  furniture.  They  should  be  carefully  taught  in  respect 
to  this,  and  learn  to  handle  pianos  carefully  and  not  to  deface 
any  furniture  when  they  go  into  a  parlor,  because  the  impression 
they  make  at  one  place  is  going  to  be  a  great  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  them. 

He  remarked  that  people  were  very  proud  of  what  Mr. 
Campbell  is  doing  in  London.  He  thought  Mr.  Campbell  was 
doing  a  grand  work  there  now ;  that  he  is  doing  more  than  any 
single  institution  in  the  country.  [Applause].  He  hoped  this 
department  would  continue  to  prosper.  All  our  institutions,  he 
thought,  ought  to  give  this  matter  a  trial,  and  a  fair  trial.  He 
remarked  that  the  tuner  in  his  Institution  was  a  graduate  of  the 
London  Institution,  and  is  very  successful.  All  his  leisure  time 
was  occupied  in  tuning  the  best  pianos  in  the  city,  and  he  was 
indori^ed  by  their  best  piano  manufacturers.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  our  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  into  our  manufactories 
in  this  country  after  they  have  passed  through  a  training  in  the 
institution.  During  the  past  term  of  their  Institution,  one  of 
their  young  men  whose  time  had  expired  was  taken  into  a 
manufactory  of  the  Knabe  piano,  very  kindly,  and  had  remained 
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there  since.  He  would  not  be  surprised,  he  said,  if  he  should 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  their  principal  tuner.  The  com- 
pany took  him  with  the  expectation  of  working  him  up  to  that 
position. 

Mr.  Churchman  said  that  he  learned  to  tune  pianos  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-tree  years  ago,  after  he  left  the  Institution  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  went  to  the  proprietors  of  a  piano  factory  there, 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  learning  to  tune  pianos.  After  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that  effect,  his  father 
was  told  by  them  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  amusement  and 
recreation  at  any-rate,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  there  and 
practice  upon  pianos.  He  had  not  been  there  a  week  until  he 
had  received  a  certificate  as  a  tuner. 

He  said  that  they  had  a  graduate  who  had  been  tuning  me- 
lodeons  for  several  years.  This  graduate  takes  the  whole  thing 
to  pieces,  and  supplies  any  needed  parts.  He  had  recently  put 
the  parts  in  a  piano — in  fact,  made  a  piano,  except  the  keys  and 
the  action.  In  our  Western  country  there  were  probably  twenty 
or  twenty-five  melodeons  or  organs  to  one  piano.  If  the  matter 
of  tuning  melodeons  and  reecl-organs  could  be  combined  with, 
piano-tuning,  it  would  be  much  better.  The  man  to  whom  he 
had  referred  repairs  all  sorts  of  reed  instruments  as  readily  as 
pianos. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.M. 
Afternoon  Session — August  23,  1878. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Frank  Rainey, 
of  the  Texas  Institution,  and  subsequently  reported  back  from 
the  Executive  Committee  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  institutions  established  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  by  any  State,  and  supported  b}^  appropriations  of 
money  made  by  any  Legislature,  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
free  schools ;  and  that  they  should  not  in  any  manner  be  consid- 
ered as  homes  or  places  of  refuge  for  anybody. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  instruction  in  handicraft 
was  resumed.     Mr.  Chapin  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  was  so  much  interested  in  what  my 
friend  Campbell  said  on  this  subject  of  tuning — and  I  saw  the 
whole  audience  was,  as  they  -put  so  many  questions  to  him  in 
regard  to  that  and  repairing — that  I  want  to  say  something  in 
behalf  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country.  T  want  to  super- 
add a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  our  Institution, 
for  the  last  two  years,  we  have  not  only  taught  tuning,  but  re- 
pairing. Our  teacher  is  himself  a  practical  mechanic,  a  repairer 
and  constructor  of  pianos,  and  also  of  reed  organs.     He  teaches 
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the  pupils  to  repair  and  tune  reed-organs.  In  regard  to  repair- 
ing, I  would  say  we  have  a  room  in  which  we  have  a  lathe 
and  all  the  necessary  implements  for  repairing  and  construct- 
ing pianos.  He  has  reconstructed  two  or  three  pianos  en- 
tirely, putting  in  all  their  actions,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  assist  him 
in  repairing,  doing  all  such  work  as  repairing  hammers,  adding 
the  strings,  etc.  I  wish  to  say,  without  dwelling^upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  our  pupils  have  learned,  practically,  to  do  a  great  deal 
with  pianos ;  and  those  who  have  left  us  and  gone  forth  to  do 
this  work  have  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent — much 
beyond  our  expectations. 

I  wish  to  add  a  remark  or  two  in  reference  to  some  inqui- 
ries made  as  to  the  employment  of  females.  This  has  been  the 
most  serious  problem,  I  think,  in  all  our  institutions — proper 
employment  for  females.  We,  have  had  light  basket-work — bas- 
kets made  of  light  wood — for  our  female  pupils,  and  have  now 
added  another  kind  of  basket,  called  Indian  work.  We  have  en- 
gaged, or  partly  engaged,  an  Indian  woman — the  wife  of  an 
Indian  chief — who  brings  her  little  fancy  and  useful  wares  to 
the  East,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  her  instruct  our  girls 
for  two  or  three  months  in  making  that  kind  of  ware.  I  am  very 
hopeful  of  good  results  in  that  branch  of  work.  We  have  so  long 
been  obliged  to  confine  them  to  mere  fancy-work,  bead-work,  or 
things  of  that  kind,  which  are  of  no  use,  or  very  little  at  least, 
and  I  have  been  all  the  time  looking  for  something  that  would 
be  practical  and  useful,  and  that  people  would  desire  to  have. 
In  making  these  little  household  and  toilet-baskets,  knife-bas- 
kets, etc.,  they  produce  articles  which  are  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  useful  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  the  suspension  of  the  discussion  on  this 
subject,  which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  back  the  following  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion for  its  approval,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the  acts  of 
incorporation  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  Superintendents  of  the  va- 
rious Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  ex-officlo  meinbers  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  as  provided 
for  in  Sec.  4,  Art.  VI.,  of  .the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  blind"  ;  and  further,  that  the  quota  assigned  to  each  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  as  provided  for  in 
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said  bill,  ma}^  be  distributed  in  such  books  and  school  apparatus 
as  the  Trustees  of  any  Institution  may  designate. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs.  Miller, 
Sturtevant,  Mc Workman,'  Wait,  and  Morrison. 

On  motion,  the  Association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Mc  Workman  nominated  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  for  President  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead  was  elected  President  by  accla- 
mation. 

The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 

Vice-Presidents— F,  D.  Morrison,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  B.  Wait. 

Executive  Committee — W.  B.  Wait,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W. 
D.  Williams,  Dr.  James  Mc  Workman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Recording  Secretary — B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer — Otis  Patten. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Musical  Notation  be  printed,  together  with 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Reeves,  explanatory  of  his  vote,  and  that  the 
committee  be  discharged;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  E.  DeWitt,  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Association ;  also,  Dr.  Mclntyre,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  G. 
0.  Fay,  Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Mr.  Edward  Stone,  Superintendent  American  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford ;  Mr.  Alfred  Ely,  Superintendent 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  historical  references  in  Mr.  Smith's 
paper,  read  by  the  Secretary,  be  omitted  in  printing  the  paper ; 
Avhich  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  subject  of  musical  notation  for  the  blind  was  then  taken 
up  for  discussion,  and  opened  by  Mr.  Wait,  who  said  : 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music  is  deemed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  period  of  time  since  the  instruction  6f  the  blind  was  begun, 
has  passed  without  any  very  great  amount  of  music  in  tangible 
form.  Most  of  the  instruction  was  oral,  and  but  little^  satis- 
factory effort  made  in  the  way  of  producing  books,  or  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  blind  the  means  of  writing  music.     The  system 
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known  as  the  French,  or  Braille  system,  was  arranged  about  1834 
or  1835,  and  is  certainly  a  system  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and  has  served  a  very  excellent  purpose.  When  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  began  in  this  country,  in  1832,  various 
views  were  held  in  regard  to  the  line  letters.  One  known  as  the 
Boston,  and  another  as  the  Glasgow,  seemed  to  be  equally  good. 
So  we  have  had  alphabets  of  diti'erefit  kinds  and  musical  nota- 
tions almost  without  number,  until  to-day  there  is  in  this  coun- 
try two  that  have  special  prominence,  which  are  known  as  the 
Braille  and  New  York.  The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  best  of  these,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. You  cannot  separate  the  literary  and  the  musical  sys- 
tems. Hence,  the  committee  having  this  matter  under  conside- 
ration could  not  recommend  any  one — that  is,  they  could  not  rec- 
ommend one  to  be  a  system  for  literary  matter  and  the  other  a 
system  for  music,  and  consequently  they  could  report  none  but 
the  point  system.  Now,  so  far  as  these  two  are  concerned,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  Convention. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say 
this  in  the  outset,  that  nO  committee  that  can  be  constructed  can 
do  justice  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  requiring  so  much  close 
application,  so  much  school-room  work,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  until  he  has 
worked  upon  it  for  months  and  months,  and  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  it.  And  for  persons  who  advocate  one  system  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  familiar  to  contend  against  another,  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  idle.  But  these  two  systems — the  Braille  and 
New  York — have  become  familiar  to  quite  a  number. 

The  committee,  when  they  met,  as  we  find  by  their  report,, 
proceeded  to  a  certain  course  of  inquiry.  The  first  point  which 
they  state,  I  think,  is  this:  that  they  counted  the  notes  in  a  large 
number  of  measures,  selecting  some  common  lines  of  music — 
perhaps  some  forty  different  pieces  of  music.  They  counted  the 
notes  for  a  certain  purpose.  That  purpose  is  stated  to  be  this : 
to  ascertain  how  often  it  was  necessary  to  express  the  value  of  a 
note  in  full.  In  the  writing  of  music  there  are  certain  rules 
adopted  for  the  use  of  characters,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  them  over  again  in  many  cases.  To  illustrate — suppose  we 
have  a  piece  of  music  in  which  the  first  note  is  an  eighth 
note,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  are  eighths;  one  of  the 
rules  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  remaining  notes  in 
that  measure,  all  the  rest  taking  the  same  value  as  the  first  note. 
That  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  value,  but  simply  the 
character  which  indicates  the  pitch,  and  not  that  which  indi- 
cates the  time.  Now,  you  will  see  that  it  is  unjust  to  compare 
the  New  York  system,  without  regard  to  its  rules,  with  the 
Braille  system  with  its  rules. 

Me.  Reeves  : — That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done.  I  might 
here  ask  Mr.  Wait  a  question  :  Is  the  New  York  system  of  nota- 
tion complete  ?     If  so,  when  was  it  completed  ? 
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Mr.  Wait  : — I  will  decline  to  answer  that  question  just  now. 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  would  say  that  two  years  ago  the  New  York 
system  was  a  little  different  from  what  it  is  now,  but  as  to  writ- 
ing the  values  I  do  not  know,  as  you  stated,  but  I  would  say  that 
the  Braille  occupies  less  space  and  fewer  points  than  the  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wait  : — There  are  certain  classes  of  signs  that  occur  as 
notes,  interval-signs,  fingering,  and  lastly,  rests.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  particulars,  it  is  said  that  the  New  York  system 
"  is  bulky  and  cumbrous  when  compared  with  the  Braille.  The 
aggregate  number  of  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  Braille  is 
196;  in  the  New  York  system,  280 — a  gain  in  favor  of  the  Braille 
of  exactly  thirty  per  cent."  That  is  the  statement  that  is  made. 
As  I  understand  that  statement,  it  means  that  when  you  count 
the  aggregate  number  of  points  in  the  aggregate  number  of  notes, 
— C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B— with  half,  quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth 
notes,  etc.,  the  points,  as  recorded,  are  greater.  I  have  not  corn- 
pared  the  number  of  points,  but  1  say,  that  method  of  exami- 
nation is  not  the  fair  method,  as  I  have  «hown  by  an  illus- 
tration which  I  have  given.  Then  the  number  of  signs  as  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Reeves  for  intervals,  rests,  etc.,  are  compared  in 
the  same  way.  Now  there  are  rules  which  modify  any  such  com- 
parisons; hence,  what  I  object  to  in  this  comparison  holds  good 
in  the  comparison  of  any  other  signs.  The  statement  is  made 
that  accidentals  constitute  a  small  part  of  musical  notation.  Now 
why  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  making  that  state- 
ment? In  the  New  York  system  the  sign  for  a  sharp  is  a  single 
point ;  the  sign  for  a  flat  is  a  single  point.  In  the  Braille  the  sign 
for  a  sharp  consists  of  three  points,  and  the  sign  for  a  flat  con- 
sists of  three  points.  It  is  said  that  accidentals  constitute  a  sub- 
ordinate part,  but  I  take  issue  upon  that  matter,  for_  as  acci- 
dentals affect  the  pitch,  thoy  are  as  important  as  the  lines  and 
spaces,  or  letters.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  other  grounds ;  I  merely  wish  to  take  issue  as 
to  the  statement  that  accidentals  are  merely  a  subordinate  part 
of  musical  notation. 

In  regard  to  another  matter :  The  system  is  spoken  of  as 
being  cumbrous,  etc.  And  it  is  regarded  as  being  very  unfortu- 
nate that  I  should  have  projected,  or  thrown  upon  the  blind  a 
very  undesirable  system  of  this  kind.  I  just  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  little  bit  of  history,  w^hich,  I  think,  will  exonerate 
me  from  having  thrown  upon  the  blind  any  such  thing.  The 
formation  of  a  literary  system  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  system 
for  music.  The  material  of  the  system  as  a  literary  system  was 
perfected  long  before  the  musical  system,  for  the  reason  that  the 
difhculties  Avere  so  great  that  I  could  not  see  my  way  through 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  pressed  to  know  when  the  New  York 
system  was  going  to  be  utilized  for  writing  music.  At  Boston 
the  matter  came  up  during  the  discussion.     Gentlemen  there 
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who  were  conversant  with  the  Braille  system,  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  there  who  are  not  here,  and  who  had  an  idea 
of  this  matter,  were  present  on  the  afternoon  when  there  was  a 
resolution  passed  to  this  effect — that  (mentioning  my  name), 
and  all  others  having  tangible  systems  of  musical  notation  for 
the  blind,  be  requested  to  perfect  their  systems,  so  as  to  present 
them  at  an  early  da}'  for  examination.  And  had  the  Conven- 
tion at  that  time  voted  that  any  other  system  was  preferred,  or 
indicated  it  in  any  way,  I  would  have  done  nothing  more  with 
this  system,  or  the  principles  as  presented.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  resolution  met  with  no  opposition.  The  state- 
ment is  now  made  that  I  presented  a  system  "bulky  and  cum- 
brous."    Nobody  then  said  that  it  was  "  bulky  and  cumbrous." 

There  was  some  work  done  in  the  way  of  counting  characters, 
etc.,  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  number  of  points  which 
occur,  affecting  not  so  much  a  saving  of  space  as  a  saving  of  time. 
Upon  that  point  I  just  want  to  throw  out  one  thought  here  for 
the  Convention  to  treasure  up.  In  the  formation  of  a  literary 
system,  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  space  is  a  very  import- 
ant one.  A  volume  of  the  Bible  in  the  Boston  print  weighs 
about  sixty-four  pounds,  and  at  the  American  Bible  Society's 
offices  costs  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  dollars.  We  all 
know  that  a  volume  of  that  size  constitutes  no  library  for  a  blind 
person. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  are  eight  volumes  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  mean  the  whole  book — the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments— weighs  sixty-four  pounds.  It  is  in  more  than  eight 
volumes,  sometimes  ;  but  the  cost  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  at 
the  American  Bible  Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  anything  that 
will  render  the  literary  system  more  compact,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  sacrifice  its  tangibility,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the 
way  of  cost.  But  suppose  we  have  sixty-four  pounds  of  paper, 
which  is  equal  to  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible,  in  music.  Why,  it 
would  make  a  very  large  amount  of  music,  and  constitute  a  very 
valuable  library  for  any  blind  person.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  matter  of  the  superiority  of  one  system  of  music 
over  another,  because  it  occupies  five  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent, 
less  space  than  the  other,  we  are  determining  the  question  not 
upon  any  rational  basis,  because  the  question  of  space  is  of 
small  importance  in  music. 

In  music  every  character  must  be  significant.  Looking 
at  one  note  you  cannot  tell  what  follows,  and  for  that  reason  a 
system  of  notation  should  be,  among  other  things,  such  as  to 
possess  clearness  and  a  capacity  to  do  the  work  which  you  want 
of  it.  And  if  one  system  will  express  that  more  correctly,  more 
easily,  and  more  fully  than  another,  it  is  a  better  system. 
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[After  making  further  illustrations  on  the  board,  the  speaker 
continued] : 

Now,  in  the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation,  one  charac- 
ter is  made  use  of  to  represent  two  different  notes.  This  char- 
acter represents  "  C  ".  This  character  in  the  Braille  system  rep- 
resents "  C  ",  one-half  note  or  one  thirty-second  note.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  same  charac- 
ter that  represents  a  half-note,  is  also  used  to  represent  a  thirty- 
second  note? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  that  which  represents  one-eighth  note 
represents  a  one  sixty-fourth  note? 

Mr  Reeves: — Certainly. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  that  which  represents  a  fourth-note  rep- 
resents, also,  a  sixteenth-note. 

Mr.  Reeves: — That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wait  : — So  that  each  one  of  the  characters  is  equivo- 
cal. Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  why  that  equivocation 
becomes  necessary  in  the  Braille  system? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessar}^,  but  it  is 
there,  and  not  any  obstacle  to  those  familiar  with  the  Braille 
system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  tell  why  it  is  so? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — Because  the  inventor  of  the  system  made 
it  so. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  state  why  he  made  it  so  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — Because  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  I  will  answer.  It  seems  to  me  nobody 
else  is  able  to.  This  cell  contains  sixty-three  characters.  Now 
if  we  represent  by  a  separate  and  distinct  sign,  each  of  the  de- 
grees of  the  scale  indicated  by  the  seven  letters,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  B,  and  also  their  rythmic  values,  indicated  by  the  seven  notes 
— whole,  half,  quarter,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  take  seven  times 
seven,  which  would  be  forty-nine  characters,  which  leaves  (out  of 
the  total  number,  sixty-three,)  fourteen  characters,  so  that  these 
fourteen  characters  would  have  to  be  applied  to  all  the  other  uses 
of  music  in  designating  the  octaves — of  which  there  would  be 
eight,  and  in  designating  the  intervals — of  which  there  would 
be  eight  more,  possibly ;  and  in  designating  the  fingerings,  of 
which  there  would  be  five ;  in  designating  the  rests,  of  which 
there  would  be  seven,  consequently  the  system  would  so  exhaust 
its  signs  in  the  expression  of  notes  and  their  values,  that  there 
would  be  few  left  for  the  other  purposes.  For  that  very  reason 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  this  equivocation  to  form  any 
system  at  all. 

Now,  whether  that  equivocation  which  is  resorted  to  arises 
from  necessity,  or  not,  it  contravenes  every  principle  in  educa- 
tion which  demands  clearness  and  conciseness.  I  would  not 
object  to  this  necessity  if  there  was  no  better  way.     But  if  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  have  any  equivocations,  the  better  it  will  be,  es- 
pecially for  young  persons. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  read  just  as  well  with  these 
equivocations.  It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  if  a  person  should 
confine  himself  to  the  equivocations  without  investigating  the 
bar  of  music  as  he  goes  along,  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  state 
what  it  means,  because  the  inspection  of  the  bar  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  know  whether  the  note  is  a  fourth,  or  six- 
teenth, or  half  note,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  Suppose  a 
sixteenth  note  occurs,  followed  by  a  half,  and  that  be  followed  by 
a  thirty-second  [illustrating  on  the  board]. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  is  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — A  thirty-second,  half,  thirty-second. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — In  what  kind  of  time  ? — Does  that  make 
the  measure  ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — No,  that  is  not  a  measure.  It  may  be  a  part  of 
a  measure  in  4-4  time,  or  12-8  time. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Where  do  you  find  anything  of  the  kind  in 
common  music?    Can  you  give  an  instance  ? 

Mr,  Wait  : — No,  it  is  a  suppositious  case.  Whether  that  is 
a  thirty-second  and  a  half,  or  two  thirty-seconds,  or  a  half  and  a 
thirty-second  note,  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  is  going  to  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  Reeves  : — You  can  determine  by  the  rest  of  the  meas- 
ure. It  would  not  be  fair  to  determine  by  a  part  of  a  measure 
with  your  fingers  down  on  the  rest. 

Mr.  Wait  : — If  a  thirty-second  and  a  half  and  a  thirty-sec- 
ond follow  each  other,  how  could  you  tell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— They  don't  make  a  measure.  You  should 
give  the  rest  of  the  measure  and  they  would  be  equal. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  don't  see  as  that  would  do  yet.  With  regard 
to  the  New  York  system,  I  would  say  that  you  cannot  have 
an  uncertain  combination.  With  regard  to  the  legibility  of  a 
system,  that,  of  course,  is  put  into  the  same  category  as  in  a 
literary  system. 

Mr.  Wait  remarked  that  he  would  give  a  test  in  the  after- 
noon both  in  writing  and  reading  the  New  York  system ;  that 
the  young  lady  who  would  be  present  would  write  anything 
necessary  to  be  written  and  read  it,  and  read  other  selections  ; 
that  he  would  like  to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  the  Braille 
system ;  if  any  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  members  as  to 
which  was  the  best  system,  it  could  be  tested  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Reeves: — I  would  like  to*call  attention  to  the  acci- 
dentals. I  call  them  subordinates  because  there  are  four  or  five 
kinds  of  signs  occur  oftener. 

Mr.  Wait  :— On  what  basis  do  you  say  they  occur  oftener  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  :— On  what  basis?— I  don't  understand,  exactly, 
what  you  are  at. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  is  the  evidence  upon  which   you   say 
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these  other  classes  of  signs  occur  more  frequently  than  the  acci- 
dentals ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — By  counting,  as  shown  by  the  paper  read  yes- 
terday, in  eighty-three  pieces.  In  the  statement  to  which  you 
referred,  made  two  years  ago,  I  did  not  count. 

Mr.  Wait  : — With  regard  to  the  eighty-three  pieces,  were 
they  your  selection  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  selected  the  stjde,  but  the  music  reader 
selected  the  pieces. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  pages  would  that  cover,  probably, 
of  ordinary  sheet  music  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  don't  know  how  many  pages,  but  several 
hundred — well,  more  than  two  hundred,  I  should  think  ;  I  didn't 
ask  the  number  of  pages. 

Mr,  Wait  : — Do  you  remember  tlie  number  of  sharps  in  the 
eighty  odd  pieces,  covering  some  hundreds  of  pages  ? 

Mr.  Reeves: — I  stated  the  number.  The  number  of  sharps 
and  flats,  if  I  remember  right,  were  3,015. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  remember  the  number  of  notes? 

Mr.  Reeves: — The  notes  were  not  counted,  because  that 
question  was  determined  by  the  report,  and  we  had  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  is,  that  there  is  no  particular  difference 
in  the  number  of  notes  occurring  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — Yes,  sir ;  that  we  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Now,  to  offset  such  a  statement  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  I  would  sa}'  that  I  find  in  this,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  containing  but  thirty-four  pages,  4,934  accidentals,  oV 
more  than  a  thousand  more  than  Mr.  Reeves  found  in  over  eighty 
pieces  covering  some  hundreds  of  pages. 

Mr.  Reeves: — The  music  takes  a  wider  range  than  that 
usually  in  use  in  the  institutions,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Boston. 
It  is  not  fair  to  select  in  that  way.  The  only  fair  test  is  to  take 
what  may  be  generall}^  considered  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  as  to  the  number  of  notes.  That  is  work" 
I  have  done  but  once.  I  counted  to  find  out  something  about  it, 
and  counted  some  fifty  thousand.  There  are  in  this  [showing  a 
piece  of  music],  14,53i  notes— 4,591  rests,  2,866  expression  marks 
and  235  finger  marks  in  this  piece  which  contains  thirty-four 
pages,  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  great  deal  of  music  that  is  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Reeves: — I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  have  in  liiy  hand  a  little  piece  of  piano  music 
containing  seven  pages,  in  which  the  number  of  accidentals  is 
234.  The  piece  is  comparatively  a  simple  one — Waltz  Melan- 
cholique — and  contains  1,250  notes,  which  constitute  fifty-five  per 
cent._  of  the  characters,  and  the  balance — forty-five  per  cent. — 
consists  of  all  sorts  of  signs.      In  this  simple  piece  there  are  234 
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accidentals  and  1,250  notes.  Any  one  can  see  what  the  propor- 
tion is  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Reeves: — I  could  select  many  little  pieces  in  which 
there  would  be  no  accidentals.  Your  argument  is  worth  noth- 
ing, unless  we  take  a  fair  field  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  subject.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  he  said,  as  Mr.  Wait  was  aware,  at 
the  Convention  at  Batavia,  he  took  a  very  decided  opposition 
with  regard  to  the  Braille  notation.  He  did  not  wish  it  urged 
at  all,  and  even  lost  one  of  his  best  friends  in  England,  because 
he  didn't  labor  for  its  adoption.  For  one,  he  felt  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Wait  for  what  he  had  done  in  this  matter,  whether 
his  system  should  be  adopted  or  not.  What  he  had  done  had 
certainly  led  to  more  extended  investigations  as  to  what  would 
be  best.      Still,  he  did  not  regard  Mr.  Wait's  as  a  perfect  system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  hope  Mr.  Campbell  will  discuss  the  system, 
and  not  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Campbell  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  this  system 
had  never  been  thoroughly  tested  by  blind  men,  unless  it  was  by 
pupils  at  New  York.  Some  features  in  Mr.  Wait's  system  were, 
in  his  opinion,  far  better  than  in  the  Braille  S3^stem.  There 
Avere,  also,  advantages  in  the  Braille  system  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  New  York  S3^stem.  He  had  used  them  both  thoroughly, 
and  for  the  sake  of  getting  something  to  meet  his  views  he  had 
devised  a  system  which  combined  the  good  points  in  both  these 
systems.  That  system  required  very  much  less  writing  and 
reading,  and  occupied  very  much  less  space.  He  did  not  know 
just  the  percentage  of  difference  in  these  respects,  but  in  this 
system  he  was  able  to  write  a  whole  chord  wdth  one  character,  so 
as  to  bring  it  under  the  fingers  at  once.  In  this  system  he  ar- 
ranged the  dots  in  a  depth  of  three. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Let  us  understand  what  interval  you  have 
adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — T  make  the  interval  exactly  as  you  do  in 
your  guide. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  there  two  points  in  a  cell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  are  two  points  in  a  cell,  but  I  mean 
the  interval  in  the  cell;  and  I  make  it  three  points  deep.  I 
make  the  cell  two  points. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  a  sample  of  his  system  on  a  paper, 
but  it  could  not  be  seen  by  those  a  little  distance  from  him,  on  so 
small  a  scale.  He  remarked  that  he  wished  to  announce  that  it 
w^as  his  intention  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  read  at  the  next  Convention.  He  did  not  desire  to  show  the 
demerits  of  the  New  York  system,  or  of  the  Braille  system,  but 
to  show  the  merits  of  this  system  which  he  denominated  the  In- 
ternational system.  He  said  that  in  this  system  he  found  the 
power  of  contraction  beyond  anything  he  had  conceived  before, 
enabling  him  by  means  of  a  little  index  character  to  repeat  any 
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chord  he  may  wish  to  repeat,  if  the  intervals  of  the  chord  do 
not  change,  without  writing  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Armitage,  which,  though  addressed  to  him  personally,  was  to 
the  Convention.  Dr.  Armitage  had  said,  if  the  Convention 
would  adopt  this  international  system  he  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  Braille's.  He  had  told  Dr.  Armitage  that  he  could  not 
urge  the  Convention  to  adopt  this  system  ;  that  it  was  too  little 
known,  and  had  not  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  schools.  The 
doctor  then  replied  that  the  Convention  could  be  requested  to 
leave  the  question  open  until  another  time.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
that  in  the  meantime  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  send 
the  key  of  the  system  to  any  teacher  of  music,  and  give  them 
all  the  information  in  regard  to  it  that  he  could.  His  knowledge 
of  music  and  the  experience  he  had  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  true  key  to  a  new  system  which  will  be,  not  Ameri- 
can, nor  French,  nor  English,  but  International,  and  that  would 
tend  to  great  simplicity  in  preparing  music  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Is  your  system  designed  to  cover  any  kind 
of  music  whatever? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  can  write  in  it  any  music  in  any  system 
in  existence  ;  but  when  you  come  to  take  up  a  list  of  disconcerto — 
such  music  as  I  think  a  blind  man  never  lived  who  could  play — 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Do  you  claim  in  your  College  to  teach  the 
very  highest  class  of  music  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Do  you  consider  that  the  highest  class  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Any  class  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  do  when  I  get  pupils  to  teach. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Then  your  system  must  provide  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Certainly. 

Mr.  Hunter: — Have  you  done  so? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  have  done  so.  I  will  undertake  to  write 
any  piece. 

As  you  understood  when  I  started  out,  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  a  discussion  on  this  point,  but  I  am  willing  to  give  you  all 
the  information  privately  you  desire,  and  save  the  time  required 
here  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Hunter  replied  that  the  stenographer  had  taken  down 
what  he  had  said  on  these  points,  and  that  it  would  appear  in 
print. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Wait,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  writing  music,  said :  You  are  all  aware  that 
upon  a  piano  the  lower  note  of  the  key-board  begins  with  "  A  ". 
Now,  if  we  begin  with  that  point,  for  instance,  and  construct  a 
chord,  it  is  possible  to  state  the  octave  in  which  that  note, 
which  is  the  base  of  the  chord,  occurs.  For  instance,  if  it  is  "F  ", 
it  is  in  the  first  octave.     Reckoning  from  that  first  A,  I  call  the 
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second  interval  "  B  ",  and  the  third  "  C  ".  Now,  it  is  shown  that 
"  C  "  is  the  third  from  ''  A  "  ;  therefore,  if  I  begin  to  write  at  that 
point,  "C  "  must  be  called  the  third,  and  "  E  "  the  fifth,  and  so 
on  up.  If  we  begin  with  "  C  '',  then  "  E  "  is  the  third  and  •'  G  "  . 
the  fifth ;  then  we  have  the  chord  C,  E,  G.  But  if  I  commence 
with  "  A ",  my  nomenclature,  as  at  first,  is  mathematically 
correct. 

Mr,  Campbell  remarked  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  any  far- 
ther into  a  discussion  in  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  musical  notation. 

Mr.  Wait  : — In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  systems 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  how  it  has  come  about, 
we  know  that  in  1832  a  system  of  instruction  in  music  for  the 
blind  was  constructed.  About  1834  or  1835,  Braille  introduced 
his  system  for  literature,  and  shortly  after  his  system  for  mu- 
sic. In  1832  the  Institution  at  Boston  Avas  founded.  Now,  it 
is  common  to  find  in  the  reports  of  institutions  all  the  matter 
which  is  of  importance,  and  these  reports  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  matter,  and  in  order  to  get  all  the  points  necessary,  I 
want  to  refer  to  them.  From  1832  to  1842  I  can  find  no  mention 
of  Braille.  In  1842  the  Director  of  the  Boston  school  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  made  a  very  thorough  tour  of  the  schools,  and  returned 
in  1843.  In  1844  or  1845  we  look  in  vain  for  any  account 
of  Braille,  or  his  system.  In  1845,  Dr.  Howe  made  a  special 
report  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  referring  to  different  systems,  but  making  no 
mention  of  Braille's  system,  either  literary  or  musical.  From 
that  to  1853  I  find  no  reference  to  his  system.  In  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  New  York,  in  1853,  this  subject  came  up,  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  in  regard  to  books,  etc.,  the  matter  of  Congress- 
ional aid  was  brought  up  and  ratified  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Lord.  Yet  at  that  Convention  no  mention  was  then  made  of 
Braille,  or  his  system.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  proceed- 
ings published  of  the  Convention  in  1854.  And  on  down  to 
18(58,  or  thereabout,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  reference  either  to 
Braille  or  his  system.  In  1868  Dr.  Howe  traveled  again  some 
time  in  Europe,  and  returning,  the  matter  of  printing  and  its 
progress  was  again  brought  up,  but  I  find  no  reference  to  Braille 
or  his  system — that  is  in  1869.  In  1870  it  is  the  same.  In  1871 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  it  con- 
tained a  committal,  on  his  part,  to  the  Boston  letter,  as  opposed 
to  all  others.  You  know  very  well  how  he  was  committed  to  that. 
In  1872,  although  this  matter  of  the  Braille  system  of  writing 
was  discussed  very  thoroughly  on  the  resolutions  reported,  there 
is  no  reference  to  Braille,  or  his  system.  In  1872  the  Convention  j 
met  at  Boston,  and  this  matter  was  brought  up.  and  the  resolu- 
tion that  I  read  to-day  was  adopted — "  that  Mr.  Wait  and  all 
others  having  tangible  systems  of  musical  notation  for  the  blind, 
be  requested  to  perfect  their  systems,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
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several  institutions  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment."  Dr. 
Howe  made  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  and  in  the  following  year  when  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  came  out,  we  found  the  doctor's  remarks  in 
extenso,  making  reference  to  Cadmus,  Pierre  Moreau,  Weissem- 
berg,  Haug  and  others,  but  with  no  reference  to  Braille. 

In  1874  or  1875,  we  are  told  that  Boston  was  unsurpassed  in 
regard  to  music  and  societies  for  its  advancement,  but  there  is 
nothing  said  about  Braille  or  his  system.  In  1876  it  is  said  the 
advanced  classes  in  music  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  literature  of  music,  and  have  committed  to  writing  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  but  nothing  is  said  about  Braille,  or  his  system. 
In  1877  the  system  is  spoken  of  as  being  constantly  practiced  in 
the  lessons,  in  the  classes,  of  which  it  is  said  there  were  five,  and 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  thorough,  com- 
plete, concise  and  practically  valuable  of  any  system.  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  that  those  who  have 
labored  for  years  for  the  cause  may  well  be  surprised  that  in  a 
few  short  months  after  the  Convention  met  in  Indianapolis,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  and  had  discussed  this  question  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  to  look  into  the  matter — under 
such  circumstances  I  think  we  may  well  question  how  it  is  that 
there  should  be  such  spontaneous  and  energetic  an  effort  made  to 
promote  a  system  which  had  been  ignored  during  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  Braille  system  was  early  introduced  into.  New 
York,  and  we  have  books  upon  books  printed  in  the  Braille 
S3'stem,  and  have  a  translation  of  the  Braille  system  made  from 
the  French  at  that  time  at  Philadelphia.  It  would  seem  from 
the  report  in  1877,  that  the  Braille  system  is  a  most  excellent 
system,  which  I  admit,  and  if  there  was  no  other  I  would  gladly 
adopt  the  Braille  system.  I  want  to  state  that  since  1865 
or  1866,  New  York  has  been  using  the  point  system,  and  that 
we  have  no  captious  opposition  to  other  systems.  But  when 
there  is  a  resolution  passed,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
instructors  of  the  blind  would  like  to  have  me  go  ahead  and  do 
what  I  could  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
should  respond,  perhaps  rather  earnestly,  in  reference  to  meas- 
ures such  as  have  been  proposed  to  be  taken.  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  that  in  the  course  of  the  articles  that  have  been  read 
tons,  it  should  appear  that  this  most  excellent  system  should  be 
executed  and  put  to  its  death,  notwithstanding  all  its  merits  and 
advantages. 

If  anything  is  needed  to  show  that  there  is  a  superiority, 
as  claimed,  in  the  New  York  system,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  spontaneous  uprising  in  favor  of  an  instanta- 
neous abandonment  of  the  Braille  S3^stem  by  our  friends  in 
Boston.  It  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  explained  in  any  other 
way.     I  would  say  here  that  I  would  be  glad  for  Mr.  Campbell 
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to  furnish  sheet  music,  to  be  put  into  the  schools  —  though 
I  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  on  account 
of  the  differences  in  the  two  systems,  but  if  there  can  be  any 
point  system,  which  is  tangible,  if  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
line  system,  or  can  be  universally  used,  you  will  not  find  New 
York  backward  in  throwing  overboard  everything  it  has  got  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind,  and  adopting  it.  I  only  hope  that  Mr. 
Campbell  has  discovered,  as  he  has  represented,  the  true  system, 
so  that  music  printed  anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  taken  else- 
where and  read.  Mr.  Campbell  has  experimented  upon  this  in 
his  schools,  let  him  put  it  into  print.  I  want  to  say  here  that 
the  Nev/  York  system  was  used  in  the  school  a  year  by  the  pu- 
pils, before  we  ventured  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Wait  then  called  upon  Miss  Frankie  to  come  forward 
and  read  a  piece  of  music.  The  young  lady,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, said  she  had  never  seen  the  piece  of  music.  Mr.  Wait  re- 
marked that  the  piece  was  badly  pressed,  and  was  hardly  fit 
to  read  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Wait  remarked,  while  the  young  lady  was  getting  ready 
to  read,  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  say  that  just  what  the 
New  York  system  is  to-day  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

[Miss  Stewart  now  read  with  facility  several  pieces  of  music 
in  the  New  York  stjde  of  printing.] 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  from  some  remarks  that  had  been 
made,  he  understood  it  to  be  claimed  that  the  Braille  system  had 
not  been  in  use  in  Boston.  He  knew  that  the  Braille  system 
had  previously  been  used  in  Boston,  and  there  were  others  who 
could  bear  witness  to  its  having  been  used  there. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Does  Mr.  Campbell  mean  to  say  that  the 
Braille  system  was  used  systematically  in  the  Boston  school  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  used  when  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  musical  department,  and  taught  systematically,  as  well  as 
I  knew  how  to  bring  it  about,  and  has  been  used  in  the  schools 
ever  since.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  used  the  Braille  system  in 
the  normal  school  and  taught  it  systematically,  and  I  can  go 
into  my  choir  and  have  them  write  from  dictation  any  piece  of 
music  and  sing  it  from  note.  I  have  pupils  who  sing  on  Sunday 
for  services.  We  have  a  blind  organist  who  writes  out  the 
pieces  during  the  week.  I  saw  him  go  to  the  organ  on  Sunday, 
the  last  time  I  heard  him,  and  sing  eight  pieces,  and  he  only 
stopped  them  once.  He  only  had  to  hear  them  through  to  be 
sure  everything  was  right. 

A  member  remarked  that  he  thought  Mr.  Campbell  was 
going  to  speak  of  what  was  done  in  the  Boston  school. 

Mr.  Campbell  :— I  would  say  that  Dr.  Howe  was  opposed  to 
it  and  said  it  was  of  no  interest,  still  I  carried  it  on.  Since  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  been  in  Boston,  I  don't  know  how  much  he  sympa- 
thizes with  it.     I  was  told  last  night  that  there  were  pupils  who 
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could  Avrite  and  keep  their  accounts  equally  well  in  1837  there. 
What  I  am  now  saying  about  the  Braille  system,  is.  that  it  can 
be  used  with  facility,  and  I  believe  that  the  New  York  system 
can  be  used  with  facility.  I  have  no  intention  of  putting  the 
New  York  system  before  the  Braille  system,  nor  the  Braille  be- 
fore the  New  York  system.  I  think  what  we  want  is  the  very 
best  system  we  can  get  for  the  blind,  and  I  don't  care  which  sys- 
tem it  is  when  we  get  it.     [Applause]. 

Mk.  Reeves  : — I  think  now  is  the  time,  when  the  two  sys- 
tems have  been  thus  brought  up  before  us,  to  say  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  am  in  favor  of  adopting  anything 
that  is  best.  I  will  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Campbell's  system,  if 
it  is  shown  to  be  better  than  Braille's,  or  the  New  York,  and  I 
hope  others  will  do  the  same.     [Applause]. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison,  further  discussion  on  this  subject 
was  suspended,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  other  business. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  : 

Resolved,  That  having  tested  the  Remington  type-writer 
practically,  we  freely  endorse  it,  and  we  believe  it  affords  the 
best  means  for  correspondence  for  use  among  the  blind,  and  ten- 
der our  thanks  to  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  producing 
the  perfected  machine,  and  hope  its  use  may  become  general. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Churchman. 

The  Chairman  : — While  I  am  very  favorable  to  the  type- 
writer, and  am  free  to  say  that  if  I  could  not  replace  the  one  I 
have,  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it,  yet  I  do  not  wish 
this  Convention  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  means  of  correspond- 
ence for  the  blind.  I  think  it  is  speaking  rather  too  general. 
Now,  for  the  correspondence  of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  I  say 
the  New  York  system,  or  the  Braille  system,  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  type-writer.  For  correspondence  with  the  seeing,  to 
those  who  have  retained  their  hand  and  can  write  legibl}^  the 
pen  is  the  best  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  recommending  the  use  of  the  type-writer  to  blind 
persons  who  have  extensive  correspondence  with  seeing  persons, 
tor  the  reason  that  there  cannot  be  any  imperfectly  formed  leis- 
ters. They  may  make  mistakes,  but  they  cannot  put  in  letters 
so  but  that  the  meaning  will  be  understood.  I  am  willing  to 
join  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  complimentary  to  and  recom- 
mending the  type-writer  to  all  blind  persons  who  have  use  for 
an  article  of  the  kind. 

The  following  paper,  upon  "The  Social  Condition  of  the 
Blind,"  by  Josiah  Graves,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretar}^ : 

THE   SOCIAL    CONDITION   OF    THE    BLIND. 

The  human  race  has  been  subject  to  blindness  from  the 
earliest  pre-historic  ages  down  to  the  present  time.     No  division 
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of  the  globe  has  been  exempt  from  this  dire  calamity.  As  the 
habits  and  customs  of  different  nations,  their  climate  and  exter- 
nal surroundings  vary  in  their  tendency  to  produce  blindness, 
so  we  find  it  varying  in  its  distribution  over  the  earth.  The 
monarch,  in  all  his  pomp  and  dignity,  is  no  more  exempt  from 
it  than  the  most  humble  of  his  subjects,  for  it  spares  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  condition. 

Statistics  show  us  that  blindness  decreases  in  advancing 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  being  computed  in  Africa  or  in 
Egypt  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  three  hundred  ;  blindness 
throughout  the  East  being  a  far  more  common  affliction  than 
with  us.  We  can  account  for  this  in  many  ways.  The  dust  and 
flying  sands  pulverized  to  minute  particles,  entering  the  eyes, 
cause  inflammation  which,  if  neglected,  often  ends  in  total  loss 
of  sight.  The  exposure  to  the  noxious  nightly  dews  caused  by 
living  in  the  open  air,  or  on  the  house  tops,  is  another  frequent 
cause  of  this  malady.  China  we  find  almost  as  bad,  one  in  four 
hundred.  This  large  ratio  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  lack 
of  care  and  medical  attendance.  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  are 
about  alike,  one  to  eight  hundred.  France,  further  North,  one 
to  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Great  Britain,  one  to 
twelve  hundred.  Germany  and  the  United  States  being  alike, 
one  to  sixteen  hundred. 

The  blind  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  viz.: 
The  born  blind,  the  adolescent  blind,  or  those  having  lost  their 
sight  during  youth,  and  the  adult  blind.  Of  these  the  first  com- 
prises by  far  the  smallest  number.  Dr.  Bull  says:  "Those  born 
blind  are  very  few  in  number.  Not  one  case  came  under  my 
notice  during  a  professional  life  of  more  than  five  and  twenty 
years  in  London,  although  a  physician  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  to  a  lying-in  hospital,  averaging  more  than  a  thousand 
cases  annually.  Nor  do  I  remember  a  single  one  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  a  large  circle  of  friends."  The  defect 
causing  absence  of  vision  in  these  cases  is  generally  situated  in 
the  crystaline  lens,  and  in  no  way  is  related  to  the  brain,  except 
when  the  disease  commences  in  the  retina,  and  extends  through 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  Feebleness  of  intellect,  poor 
health,  and  a  general  failure  of  physical  powers,  is  the  result. 

It  is  often  caused  by  scrofula  and  other  similar  diseases,  and 
is  often  the  effect  of  marriage  of  relations.  Owing  to  the  more 
frequent  intermarriages  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  conse- 
quent hereditary  diseases,  we  find  the  greater  number  of  born 
blind  among  this  class.  It  is  a  well-known  medical  law,  that 
any  natural  defect  of  the  physical  organs  is  apt  to  be  propagated 
from  the  one  generation  to  another.  It  is  therefore  greatly  de- 
sirable that  all  our  institutions  should  use  all  their  influence  to 
discourage  the  marriage  of  all  those  thus  aflflicted. 

Blindness  in  children  and  adults  is  the  result  of  various 
causes.     Often  in  infancy  the  child  is  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  eye  known  as  purulent  ophthalmia,  a  disease 
quickly  destructive  to  the  sight.  This,  with  small-pox,  scrofula, 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  diseases,  is  the  cause  of  many 
more.  Our  Divine  Creator,  in  depriving  some  of  his  creatures  of 
one  of  their  senses,  certainly  did  not  intend  to  make  them  de- 
pendent on  the  rest  of  humanity.  For  he  has  so  constituted 
them  that  the  remaining  senses  may  be  developed  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  lost  or  denied 
sense. 

We  find  this  fact  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  born  and 
adolescent  blind,  being  deprived  of  sight  from  birth  or  early 
youth,  the  body  being  in  a  state  of  growth.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing and  touch  become  developed  to  an  extraordinarj^  degree  by 
the  unusual  amount  of  exercise  entailed  upon  them.  In  an 
adult  the  senses  being  mature,  are  not  capable  of  being  educated 
to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  those  of  the  adolescent  and 
born  blind. 

The  opinion  of  the  public  at  large  concerning  the  blind, 
founded  as  it  no  doubt  is  on  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  association 
with  them,  is  nevertheless  much  to  be  deplored,  as  it  is  very  dis- 
couraging and  depriving  of  energy  and  self-confidence  to  be 
considered  objects  of  charity  rather  than  those  capable  and  will- 
ing to  perform  manj^  of  the  useful  avocations  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  many  have  triumphed  over  blind- 
ness, poverty  and  other  obstacles,  and  reached  the  highest  pina- 
cles  of  fame,  as  musicians,  poets,  historians,  divines,  mathemati- 
cians, naturalists,  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  states- 
men, whose  names  now  gild  the  pages  of  history.  There  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  science  that  has  not  been  adorned  by  the 
sightless. 

Within  the  present  century,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
much  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  blind.  In  our  own  country,  in  the  past 
forty-five  years,  twenty-nine  institutions  have  been  erected  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  thus  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
liberal  education  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
blind  person.  Vast  has  been  the  good  resulting  from  these  in- 
stitutions in  elevating  the  great  mass  of  the  blind. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  many  parents  entertain,  that  their 
children  who  are  born  blind  or  lose  their  sight  at  a  very  early 
age,  are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  has  frequently  occa- 
sioned either  the  most  culpable  neglect,  or  the  most  absurd 
treatment  of  such  unfortunate  children,  and  when  they  are  after- 
wards admitted  into  institutions,  very  often  presents  to  their 
instructors  greater  difficulties  than  blindness  itself,  and  not  un- 
frequently  prevents  the  object  in  view  from  being  accomplished, 
or  at  least  renders  it  painfully  tedious. 

Many  blind  children  are  made  to  sit  or  lie  down  during  the 
entire  day,  and  are  not  encourjaged  to  venture  out  alone  ;  hence 
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the  nerves  and  muscles  become  weakened  and  almost  paralyzed 
for  want  of  proper  exercise.  Sitting  idle,  they  contract  habits 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  such  as  rubbing  and  shaking  the  hands, 
working  the  head,  making  faces  and  the  like.  Such  habits  often 
cling  to  them  in  after-life,  and  frequently  are  the  means  of  im- 
pairing their  usefulness.  The  minds  of  such  children  are  often 
found  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  their  bodies,  although  they 
may  possess  many  first-rate  abilities,  which  for  want  of  develop- 
ment lie  useless.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that  blind 
children  should,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  well  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  of  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion. They  should  be  encouraged  to  associate  with  their  sighted 
companions  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  guarded  and 
looked  after  as  though  they  were  totally  helpless.  Such  treat- 
ment would  tend  to  make  them  vigorous  and  self-reliant. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that  a  pamphlet 
be  published  by  this  Convention  on  the  early  training  and  edu- 
cation of  blind  children,  to  be  circulated  among  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe  in  his  last  report  speaks  of 
this.  A  similar  work  was  published  and  circulated  in  Germany 
in  18B7,  by  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Government,  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1839  another  edition  was  published  and  distributed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  special  means  were  taker 
that  they  should  be  explained  to  such  of  the  humbler  classes  as 
were  unable  to  understand  them.  Our  American  institutions 
can  not  make  too  great  exertions  in  counteracting  the  evil  re- 
sulting from  neglect  of  early  training  of  blind  children.  I  regret 
to  say  that  too  frequently  but  little  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  improvement  of  their  manners,  both  in 
society  and  at  home.  When  in  company,  they  are  unable  to 
conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and  thus  make  it  unpleasant 
for  themselves  and  those  around  them.  These  defects  are  often 
urged  as  objections  to  their  employment  as  instructors  of  litera- 
ture and  music  in  schools  and  families,  as  it  would  produce  an 
undesirable  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  It  is  this  that 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  between  many  of  the  able 
graduates  of  our  institutions,  and  success.  And  until  this  objec- 
tion has  been  removed,  and  society  learns  better  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  one  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  our  institutions  have  been  established  can  never  be 
accomplished,  and  all  the  education  we  may  give  will  afford 
them  but  little  means  of  self-support.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  institutions  will  awaken  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  attending  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
blind.  They  should  be  taught  to  be  very  particular  in  attending 
to  every  thing  which  demeanor,  custom  or  modesty,  requires  or 
forbids.  But  as  blindness  makes  this  more  difficult,  more  atten- 
tion and  patience  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     They 
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should  be  taught  to  attend  to  their  toilet  properly,  how  to  be- 
have at  table,  and  be  given  a  proper  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette  and  good  behavior. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Convention  to  a  custom  now  prevalent  in  a  few  of  our  insti- 
tutions— that  is,  of  making  a  social  distinction  between  the 
blind  and  seeing  teachers.  This  subject  is  certainly  deserving 
of  your  most  earnest  consideration.  It  is  one  upon  which  the 
social  condition  of  the  blind  much  depends.  In  such  institu- 
tions the  seeing  officers  have  nicely  fitted  up  dining  and  sitting 
rooms  for  their  especial  use,  while  the  blind  teachers,  who  may 
occupy  superior  and  more  responsible  positions,  are  compelled  to 
eat  in  the  dining-room  with  the  pupils.  This  marked  distinc- 
tion is  easily  detected  by  visitors,  and  no  doubt  often  leaves  an 
impression  on  their  minds  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.  The  reasons  offered  for  such  a  distinction 
are,  that  the  blind  possess  many  of  those  peculiar  habits  which 
make  them  disagreeable  at  the  table  and  in  company.  Such  an 
argument  is  very  inconsistent,  for  it  is  a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  such  institutions,  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  manners  during  their  education.  Moreover,  this  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  gieat  fundamental  principles  of  all 
our  institutions,  viz :  That  of  giving  the  blind  an  education, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  will  give  them  social  caste 
equal  to  their  sighted  companions. 

The  blind,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  are  the  steersmen  and 
oarsmen  of  their  own  bark  of  life.  At  times  the}''  will  be  elated 
to  hope,  through  success  ;  again  dejected  by  despair.  They  may 
meet  with  reverses  which  would  seem  at  first  almost  insur- 
mountable, but  by  continual  perseverance  and  trusting  their 
Divine  Creator,  they  will  finally  overcome  them  all.  Choose 
first  the  right  path,  then  onward ;  fame,  honor,  advancement, 
honest  and  legitimate  success,  may  not  come  to-day,  nor  to-mor- 
row, but  to  those  of  us  who  fight  well  the  battle  of  life,  the  crown 
will  come.  Armed,  then,  with  patience  and  faith,  Ave  shall 
finally  reach  the  goal  of  our  ambition. 

JosiAH  S.  Graves, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion  upon  this  subject  was  postponed  till  the  evening 
session. 

On  motion,  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  aid  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  were  requested 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  postage  upon  the  point-letters  of  the 
blind,  and  consult  with  the  proper  authorities  to  secure  as  favor- 
able interpretation  of  the  law  as  possible. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  requested  to  make  to  the  Association  a 
statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Nothnagel  in  present 
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ing  some  of  the  greater  works  of  musical  composers  in  their  en- 
tirety.    Mr.  Van  Cleve  said: 

Mr.  Nothnagel  is  now  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  has 
been  teaching  music  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  strenuously  maintained  that 
the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  should  be  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  varied  sort,  and  that  the  so-called  classical 
music  should  be  taught  them.  Mr.  Nothnagel  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, one  of  the  best  theoretical  musicians  in  the  country,  and 
his  reputation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  merits.  This  he  said 
with  no  fulsome  flattery,  because  he  was  his  pupil  for  three 
years,  and  honored  by  being  his  associate  teacher  for  three  more. 
But  Mr.  Nothnagel  has  always  shown  a  rather  shrinking  fear 
about  urging  his  ideas  before  the  public.  His  attempt  has 
always  been  to  give  his  pupils  the  very  best  music,  even  in  the 
larger  and  more  complex  forms.  Many  eminent  musicians, 
among  them  Theodore  Thomas,  had  opposed  Mr.  Nothnagel's 
idea  of  teaching  orchestral  composition  to  the  blind.  For  seven 
3'ears  Mr.  Nothnagel  had  entertained  the,  as  the  speaker  thought, 
chimerical  scheme  of  training  the  blind  pupils  in  an  opera. 
He  had,  however,  persisted  in  drilling  them  in  the  romantic 
opera  "  Oberon  ",  which  is  not  often  presented  to  the  public,  but 
is  full  of  the  loveliest  music.  The  first  complete  presentation  of 
the  opera,  in  its  three  acts,  was  given  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and 
consumed  about  three  solid  hours.  During  the  year  it  was  given 
five  times.  The  most  successful  presentation  was  in  May.  Taken 
all  in  all,  and  considering  the  sightless  condition  of  the  actors,  it 
was  simply  marvelous.  The  opera  involves  a  great  many  fairy 
and  spirit  scenes,  and  in  the  performance  of  it  there  were  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  inmates  of  the  Institution  concerned 
at  one  time.  He  thought  Mr.  Nothnagel  deserved  great  credit 
for  what  he  had  done. 

He  said  Mr.  Nothnagel  had  three  purposes  in  attempting 
this  performance.  The  first  was,  that  the  pupils  might  enjoy 
the  intellectual  stimulus  and  pleasure  that  comes  from  the  per- 
formance of  it,  which  required  hard  work ;  second,  that  they 
might  acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  music  as  music;  thirdly, 
and  most  important  of  all,  that  they  might  get  some  sort  of  a 
glimpse  of  the  physical,  and  cultivate  an  easy  and  graceful  de- 
portment. Sighted  children  acquire  much  of  their  grace  of  pos- 
ture and  motion  by  their  power  to  observe  others ;  but  this  the 
blind  cannot  do. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  8  o'clock  P.M. 
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Night  Session — August  23,  1878- 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Executive  committee  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Association  voted  to  meet  in  1880,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  August,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  continue  in 
session  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  beginning  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
of  Baltimore : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  respectfully  recommends  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  change  their  corporate  names  in  such  manner  as  to 
indicate  clearly  to  the  public  that  our  institutions  are  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  not  asylums  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Morris  : — Perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  this  to  go  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  but  I  think  the  subject  should  be  considered, 
because  I  think  the  same  state  of  things  exists  here  that  exists 
in  my  own  State,  namely,  that  these  institutions  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  asylums  for  the  support  of  indigent  adult  blind, 
rather  than  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young.  I  find  upon 
your  omnibuses  running  here  the  notice  that  they  run  to  the 
*'  Blind  Asylum  " ;  I  find  the  reports  in  the  papers  from  day  to 
day  stating  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  are  held  at  the 
Blind  Asylum.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  institutions 
are  not  asylums  in  any  sense,  as  I  understand  the  term  asylum. 
I  look  upon  them  simply  as  schools  for  the  education  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  I  would  have  the 
names  of  our  institutions  changed.  I  believe  the  name  of  this 
has  been  changed,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Institution  at  Bos- 
ton has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Institution  with  which  I  am  connected  in  Maryland,  has  a  name 
sufficiently  long  almost  to  kill  it,  but  very  few  persons  living  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  a  school  for 
the  blind,  though  there  is  another  institution  there  which  is  an 
asylum  for  the  support  of  indigent  blind.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  matter  come  as  a  recommendation  from  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  P.  Lane  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  principles  which  are  eternally  true, 
which  expediency  can  not  modify  nor  circumstances  alter ;  and 
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whereas,   there   are   obligations   forever   imperative ;   therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Association  of  Educators  of  the  Blind, 
That  the  disapproval  of  dual  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and 
blind,  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1871,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re-affirmed  with  increased 
emphasis.     \ 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Trus- 
tees, the  Superintendent,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  their  courtesy,  generous  hoa- 
pitality,  and  kind  attentions  during  the  sessions  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  also  take  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  their  sincere  gratification  at  the  evidences 
of  the  high  character  and  uncommon  abilities  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Smead,  and  of  the  systematic  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution  in  its  various  departments. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Smead  by  the  Secretary. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  as 
follows  upon  the  subject  of  piano-tuning  for  the  blind  : 

Those  who  were  at  the  Convention  two  years  ago  understood 
very  well  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  tuners, 
and  what  their  preparation  should  be.  At  that  time  he  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  try  an  experiment,  and  permission  was 
given  him  to  do  so.  Since  that  time  he  had  undertaken  the 
tuning  of  reeds,  and  so  far  as  he  had  tried  it  had  been  successful. 
Four  persons  in  their  Institution  had  learned  tuning  within  the 
past  year,  and  have  tuned  reed-organs  a  great  many  times,  and 
have  done  it  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  daj^s  since,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  one  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
out  on  a  tuning  trip,  and  he  said  that  he  had  tuned  an  organ 
throughout,  and  had  done  it  successfully,  and  left  it  in  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  condition.  The  speaker  presumed  if  he  would 
receive  reports  from  the  others  it  would  be  to  the  same  effect. 

One  difficulty  in  the  tuning  of  reed-organs  by  the  blind  was, 
because  the  principal  notes  or  reeds  are  too  small  and  too  delicate 
to  be  handled  and  tuned  with  a  file.  The  operation  is  so  deli- 
cate, he  thought  it  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  do  it  to  any 
advantage,  or  with  a  good  degree  of  success ;  but  with  the  scraper, 
which  is  used  now,  they  could  do  it  successfully. 
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The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  in 
reference  to  this  subject : 

"  Last  May,  owing  to  the  decease  of  the  former  tuner  of  pianos 
for  the  city,  the  contract  for  the  tuning  and  small  repairs  was 
awarded  to  the  Management  of  the  Blind  Asylum  of  South  Bos- 
ton. The  committee  were  not  unanimous  in  this  selection;  it 
seemed  to  some  of  them  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency ;  while  they 
did  not  question  the  ability  of  the  blind  people  to  correctly  tune 
an  instrument — a  matter  depending  upon  the  ear — they  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  as  fully  capable  of  judging  the  need  of  small 
repairs  constantly  required  by  instruments  submitted  to  such 
hard  usage  as  the  pianos  in  our  schools.  They  also  believed 
that,  should  they  be  obliged  from  these  circumstances  to  transfer 
the  contract  to  other  parties  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  all  concerned,  and  work  to  the  injury 
of  the  Asylum.  The  contract,  however,  was  awarded,  the  Man- 
agement assuming  the  responsibilities  cheerfully,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  their  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  3'ear  their 
work  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  music  instructors, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  committee.  As  an  evidence  of  their 
entire  satisfaction,  the  contract  was  again  awarded  to  them  at 
the  same  price." 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  as  the  report  had  said  they  consented 
to  give  them  the  trial,  and  they  were  very  careful  to  watch,  and 
reports  from  time  to  time  were  made  by  the  music  teacher  to 
him,  and  he  presumed  to  the  committee,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  pianos. 

A  Member: — Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  pianos? 

Mr.  Smith  : — There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  pianos  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  forty-five  of  them  are  the  grand, 
large  size,  and  first-class  instruments. 

Mr.  Campbell  :— What  do  they  pay  for  the  year's  service? 
Mr.  Smith  : — The  contract  was  let  at  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Campbell  : — How  many  persons  are  employed  to  do  the 
work  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — I  have  depended  mainly  upon  two.  The  mat- 
ter was  an  experiment  with  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  committee. 
We  undertook  the  work  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  and 
knew  how  disastrous  failure  would  be. 

A  Member: — What  amount  was  it  necessary  to  lay  out  as 
expenses? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Very  little — less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  reason  that  we  were  able  to  do  most  of  the  repairing  our- 
selves, such  as  the  breaking  of  a  spring  in  removing  the  jar, 
renewing  the  sounding  board  and  the  hammer  heads,  if  they 
become  loose. 
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A  Member  : — How  many  times  did  your  contract  require 
you  to  tune  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Our  contract  required  us  to  tune  them  every 
six  weeks. 

A  Member: — Did  it  require  the  whole  time  of  these  tuners? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir  ;  it  did  not.  I  selected  two  of  the  best 
for  that  work,  and  they,  with  my  help,  tuned  them  most  of  the 
time  for  the  first  year.  I  considered  if  they  did  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee,  I  would  feel  safe  to  leave  it  to  those 
with  less  experience,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  gave  it  to 
those  with  less  experience,  and  it  gave  them  experience  before 
they  graduated  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  plan  is  given  with  reference  to  giving 
the  pupils  of  the  institution  the  benefits  of  the  compensation,  or 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — In  regard  to  the  public  school  money  re- 
ceived for  tuning,  it  was  difficult  to  adopt  any  scale  or  percent- 
age, because  the  work  of  tuning  was  so  different,  in  tuning 
different  pianos.  For  tuning  other  pianos,  we  gave  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  profits. 

A  Member: — After  deducting  that  hundred  dollars  and 
other  expenses,  did  you  have  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  left, 
clear  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — I  think  so;  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Was  this  thousand  dollars  given  to  the  persons 
who  did  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  most  of  it.  A  small  percentage  of  it  was 
given  for  the  purchase  of  piano  wire  and  materials  which  may 
have  been  used,  and  for  extra  tools  and  things  of  that  sort,  but 
the  pupils  received  the  largest  part  of  the  money.  The  contract 
required  the  tuning  of  them  every  six  weeks,  or  see  the  pianos 
and  report  to  the  committee.  We  were  obliged  to  make  out  a 
report  in  writing,  giving  the  condition  of  the  piano,  its  stool,  etc. 
If  we  would  go  to  a  piano  and  find  that  it  did  not  need  tuning — 
of  which  we  would  be  very  glad — we  would  mark  it  all  right. 
Sometimes  in  one  day  a  tuner  may  visit  and  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  a  dozen  pianos. 

The  work  outside  has  increased  very  much  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  earnings  outside  last  year  were  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  and  from  the  very 
best  families  in  Boston.  Mr.  Lang,  one  of  the  best  manufacturers 
there,  recommends  persons  to  get  our  pupils  to  tune  their  pianos. 

A  Member  : — What  disposition  is  made  of  the  other  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  that  comes  to  the  institution  for  outside 
work  ?  , 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  goes  into  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  or  anything  needed  in  that  department. 
Mr.  Wait  : — That  is  the  musical  department  ? 
Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir,  the  tuning  department. 
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Mr.  Lane  : — What  is  the  usual  charge  for  tuning  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — We  charge  two  dollars.  In  some  places  in 
South  Boston,  where  our  institution  is,  we  tune  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  competition  is  very  sharp,  and  we  have  to  tune  for 
less  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  ar- 
rangement for  paying  the  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  pupils  by  the 
institution,  or  whether  it  is  paid  to  them  as  they  like  it,  as  the 
time  runs  on. 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  pupils  do  not  retain  the  money.  If  they 
receive  it  for  tuning,  they  bring  it  and  hand  it  over  to  the  clerk 
in  the  office,  and  it  is  entered  as  so  much  received  for  the  tuning 
department,  and  the  name  of  the  tuner  stated,  the  price  received 
and  his  percentage  reckoned  and  credited  to  him.  Each  tuner 
has  an  account  opened. 

A  Member: — When  is  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — When  I  think  it  is  needed.  They  cannot  get 
it  without  an  order  from  me. 

I  think  that  the  benefit  to  them  in  that  kind  of  work  is 
very  great.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  situations  of  that  kind 
for  our  pupils  for  the  benefit  they  would  get  from  the  experi- 
ence. The  experience  is  worth  more  because  every  kind  of 
piano  is  different,  and  he  finds  some  difficulty  with  each  one  he 
never  found  before,  and  he  has  to  devise  means  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  approximate  the  earnings  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — About  $1600.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  Lane  : — What  was  the  number  of  persons  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  number  sent  out  to  tune  was  about  six. 
I  endeavor  to  make  judicious  selections  of  the  tuners.  I  consider 
the  piano  and  the  place  where  he  is  to  go.  I  would  not  send  a 
beginner  to  the  best  piano,  and  where  a  failure  would  be  likely 
to  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  much  longer,  after  a  person  becomes  a 
good  tuner — able  to  tune  a  first-class  piano — do  you  retain  them 
as  pupils  in  the  institution? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  depends  upon  how  near  they  are  to  the 
close  of  their  course.  They  are  there  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  if  they  do  not  become  competent  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  near  it,  that  determines  the  time.  It  may  be  a  year  or 
two  before  they  leave  the  institution. 

Mr.  Lane  : — Are  there  any  blind  persons  employed  in  the 
manufactories  in  Boston  as  tuners  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane  : — Can  you  tell  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :* — I  can  not.  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  department  except  my  own.  In  that  there  are  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  who  are  learning  to  tune. 

A  Member  : — Are  all  those  employed  the  whole  time  there, 
or  are  they  in  school  part  of  the  time  ? 
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Mr.  Smith  : — For  the  coming  year  there  is  but  one  that  will 
give  his  entire  time  to  tuning.  Some  of  them  have  graduated 
from  the  tuning  department ;  others  are  about  ready  to  graduate 
from  it. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  arrangement  is  made  with  pupils  in  the 
musical  department,  and  also  in  the  tuning  department,  with 
regard  to  their  absence  from  their  other  duties? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  is  a  matter  we  are  very  particular  about. 
We  always  try  to  avoid  taking  them  from  their  other  duties.  If 
we  find  it  necessary  to  take  one,  and  none  among  our  corps  of 
tuners  is  available,  he  is  sent  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  school  shops,  to  get  permission. 

Mr.  Wait  : — So  he  would  leave  his  literary  pursuits  to  go 
out  tuning  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — There  might  be  such  a  case  ;  it  would  be  very 
seldom. 

Mr.  Watt  : — Do  scholars  who  study  tuning  alone  pass  out 
of  the  literary  department  and  enter  the  tuning  department  as 
a  sort  of  specialty? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Generall}-. 

Mr.  Wait  : — So  that  it  does  not  require  a  loss  of  time,  or  ex- 
tend their  time  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter  :  -  At  what  age  do  you  think  pupils  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  tuning  department? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  cannot  fix  any  specific  age — some  at  twelve, 
and  some  at  sixteen. 

Mr.  Wait  :  — I  would  like  to  knovv  whether  you  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  temperament ;  whether  you  pursue  any  particular 
method,  or  pursue  different  methods? 

Mr.  Smith  : — We  hold  them  to  one  method. 

Mr.  Wait  :— What  method  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  fourths  and  fifths.  No  other  method  is 
taught  regularly.  Sometimes  I  allow  tuning  by  other  methods. 
I  like  to  have  them  accustomed  to  other  methods  of  setting  the 
temperament. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  mean  in  the  course,  whether  only  one 
method  or  a  variety  of  methods  is  pursued  in  setting  the  tem- 
peraments within  the  course  of  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Only  one  is  taught  regularly  ;  all  the  others 
are  explained. 

Mr.  Wait  : — You  consider  the  method  by  fourths  and  fifths 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  useful  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Mr.  Campbell,  is  that  your  experience? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is.  The  French  tune 
by  fifths  and  octaves  through  the  entire  harmony.  It  requires 
twenty-four  notes  to  complete  the  temperament,  while  with 
fourths  and  fifths  we  can  make  a  temperament  in  twelve  notes. 
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Mr,  Wait: — Which  requires  the  finest  degree  of  shading, 
the  method  b}^  octaves  or  fourths  and  fifths  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  really  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference. The  one  the  tuner  is  accustomed  to  is  the  one  he 
can  succeed  best  in.  Nearly  every  tuner  likes  the  method  he 
believes  the  best.  In  my  experience  I  have  followed  all  ways, 
but  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  difierence. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience do  3^ou  consider  as  essential  for  one  to  become  a  tuner? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  the  tuner  be  able  to  play  the  piano,  and 
the  better  he  plays  the  better  for  his  profession. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  is  true ;  but  suppose  that  from  physical 
or  other  causes  he  cannot  become  a  teacher,  and  cannot  become 
much  of  a  performer,  what  degree  would  be  necessary  ?  Can  you 
give  us  any  idea  about  what  j^ou  consider  to  be  the  attainments 
a  scholar  ought  to  have  to  become  a  tuner? 

Mr.  Smith: — That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  am  not  a 
teacher ;  not  a  musician  ;  still  I  play  enough  for  my  business. 
A  tuner  should  be  able  to  follow  tunes.  In  three  cases  out  of 
five,  when  they  tune  a  piano  they  will  be  asked  to  play  a  piece. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — And  if  the  tuner  can  sing  a  song,  so  much 
the  better. 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  it  will  please  the  better.     [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Are  all  makes  of  pianos  in  the  tuning- 
room  of  the  Institution? 

Mr.  Smith: — No,  sir;  in  our  tuning-rooms  we  have  none 
but  Chickering's. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — There  is  a  piano — I  don't  know  the  name — 
in  which  the  strings  cross  each  other;  do  j^ou  tune  them? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter: — Do  you  make  any  failures  with  them? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir,  we  never  had  a  failure.  We  do  not 
find  many  of  them  to  tune. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Once  more  recurring  to  the  methods  of  laying 
the  temperaments — is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  difference 
which  must  be  spread  over  the  temperaments  is  spread  over  a 
greater  space  in  tuning  b}'  octaves  than  the  fourths  and  fifths, 
and  will  it  not  be  detected  by  the  dull  ear  quicker  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  think  not.  I  began  tuning  by  fifths  and 
octaves — the  old  English  method — and  did  not  succeed  any  better. 

Mr.  Patten: — I  would  like  to  know  what  you  charge  for 
tuning  a  reed-organ  and  melodeon. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  think  that  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  work ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Morrison: — I  suppose  there  would  be  a  difference  in 
different  localities. 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller  : — Is  it  not  governed,  also,  to  some  extent,  by 
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the  length  of  time  required  to  go  where  the  piano  is,  and  the 
length  of  time  engaged  in  tuning  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir.  If  we  go  out  of  town  or  take  the 
steam-cars,  we  charge  the  fare  extra. 

Mr.  Wait  :— I  would  like  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  us  a  little 
of  his  experience  in  regard  to  tuning  by  fourths  and  fifths,  be- 
cause little  matters  of  this  kind  sometimes  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure.  It  may  give  to  a  man  in  such 
matters,  perhaps,  just  what  most  works  do  not  present,  and  that 
which  he  can  get  hold  of  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  am  asked  to  give  my  experience  in  re- 
gard to  fourths  and  fifths.  I  am  not  a  teacher  in  the  department 
of  tuning,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  ever  acquire  Mr.  Smith's  ca- 
pacit}^  and  experience  in  that  line  ;  but  my  experience  is,  that 
when  you  start  pupils  with  dull  ears  you  had  better  start  with 
the  fifths  and  the  octaves,  and  I  believe  we  can  succeed  better 
with  that  method  than  to  take  the  fourths  and  fifths.  It  may 
be  different  with  pupils  of  a  different  kind.  I  think  in  tuning, 
too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  first  steps,  to  make  good 
unison  before  undertaking  octaves  and  fifths  and  fourths. 

Mr.  Lane  : — If  not  out  of  order,  I  would  inquire  if  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith's,  as  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract for  tuning,  shall  be  printed.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  wish  to 
move  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  printed.  If  I  had  it  I  would  take  it  to 
New  Orleans  and  publish  it  in  every  paper  in  the  State,  and 
would  have  hand-bills  posted  on  every  lamp-post  in  the  city, 
and  on  every  tree  at  every  cross-road  in  the  State.  I  am  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  presentation  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  embrace  this  opportunity  to  tender  him  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  G.  L.  Smead,  S.  C.  Gamble  and  B.  B. 
Huntoon  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  subject  of  Facial  Perception — a  so-called  sixth  sense — 
was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  said  : 

I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  gave  me,  to  make  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  some  information,  perhaps  rather  theoretical  tha 
practical,  in  reference  to  a  subject  about  which  I  have  recently 
been  reading.  I  have  been  reading  with  considerable  interest 
a  work  prepared  by  Dr.  Levy,  of  London,  I  think — a  gentleman 
who  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  members  of  the  profession — 
upon  the  subject  of  "Blindness  and  the  Blind."  In  his  book  I 
find  quite  lengthy  statements  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
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what  is  called  the  sixth  sense,  which  many  of  the  blind  possess, 
and  which  he  designates  as  facial  perception.  He  gives  many  au- 
thentic instances  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  quality,  in 
his  work.  Of  course  those  here  understand  that  what  is  meant 
by  facial  perception  is,  that  a  sense  of  things  outside  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain  exclusively  through  the  face,  and  not  by  the 
touch  or  any  other  sense.  So  a  person  passing  along  the  street 
or  elsewhere,  without  a  touch  at  all  or  the  use  of  any  other  sense, 
is  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  objects  about  him.  The  theory 
is  that  this  faculty  is  in  the  face,  which  transmits  this  knowledge 
to  the  brain.  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others  referred  to  in 
this  work,  profess  to  give  a  number  of  instances  in  which  they 
have  realized  this  manifestation  in  a  marked  degree.  Since  I 
have  attended  this  meeting  of  the  Association  I  have  made  in- 
quiry of  some  members  whether  they  had  ever  known  any  in- 
stances in  which  they  had  any  evidences  of  the  existence  of  what 
is  called  the  sixth  sense.  One  member  of  the  Association,  a  lady 
of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  who  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  schools,  told  me  she  had  known  cases  of  that  kind, 
and  that  the  party  had  manifested  very  clearly  indications  of 
facial  perception. 

I  inquired  .of  another,  who  is  well  known  to  you  all,  but  he 
said  he  never  knew  of  a  case.  My  object  in  rising  was  to  make 
some  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  has  never  been 
touched,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  our  Conventions. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  believe  Mr.  Anagnos  has  made  systematic 
observations  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Our  friend,  Mr.  Hunter,  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  I  do,  but  we  differ  in  our  conclusions.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  about  it,  because,  for 
the  last  eight  months  we  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
hint  that  was  given  us  by  one  of  our  professors  of  physiology 
at  Harvard  University,  who  read  a  book  entitled  "  Blindness  and 
the  Blind  ",  and  spoke  to  us  once  about  it,  and  said  there  was  a 
diflference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  fact  was.  He  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  among  our  pupils  any  that  had  facial 
perception  in  a  high  degree.  I  told  him  there  were  several,  but 
particularly  one  in  whom  it  seemed  to  exist  in  a  high  degree. 
Mr.  Hunter  knows  that  one — Frank  Coburn.  He  can  distin- 
guish a  lamp-post  or  tree  when  within  five  feet  of  it,  sometimes 
when  six  feet  off.  We  took  him  into  the  laboratory  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital — which  I  must  say  is  the  best  one  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in  this  country.  There  in  the 
laboratory — Mr.  Coburn  and  myself  and  two  or  three  professors, 
prepared  with  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  appliances — we  first 
took  Coburn  and  stretched  him  on  a  table,  and  began  our  obser- 
vations and  experiments.  Then  we  took  him  around  the  labora- 
tory, through  large  rooms,  in  which  were  a  number  of  posts,  and 
he  could  distinguish  the  posts  at  a  distance  of  six  feet.     We 
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measured  the  distance  from  every  post  to  which  he  came  near, 
when  he  discovered  them,  and  found  it  to  be  the  distance.  We 
afterward  tried  him  by  having  him  approach  objects  that  were 
not  solid,  and  he  could  tell  us  he  was  near  something,  but  not  so 
solid  as  the  posts  were.  Afterward  we  had  him  approach  a  wire 
screen,  and  he  told  us  he  was  near  something,  but  that  it  was 
not  so  solid  as  before. 

We  thought  it  might  be  through  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
we  took  thin  boxes  of  different  colors,  white,  red  and  black,  and 
tested  the  matter  by  putting  the  different  kinds  of  boxes  near 
his  face,  but  found  the  color  did  not  make  any  difference.  He 
could  not  perceive  the  heat  any  more  than  others  could  perceive 
it.  We  continued  our  observations  and  took  basins  and  set 
about  the  hall,  and  when  he  came  near  them,  he  said,  "there  is 
something  before  my  face  !"  Accidentally — not  through  any 
smartness,  but  accidentally — it  was  suggested  that  we  put  cotton 
or  something  in  his  ears.  As  soon  as  we  put  the  cotton  in  his 
ears,  he  could  not  only  not  tell  when  he  was  within  six  feet  of 
an  object,  but  could  not  tell  when  within  three  inches.  In  fact, 
when  a  post  was  within  half  an  inch  of  his  nose,  he  could  not 
tell  it.  [Laughter.]  We  were  not  satisfied  with  that  single 
trial,  but  made  the  same  kind  of  a  test  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
tenth  and  fifteenth  time,  the  result  being  always  the  same. 

A  Member  : — Did  he  have  any  eye-balls  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Yes,  sir,  he  had  eye-balls,  but  was  thorough- 
ly blind,  and  could  not  distinguish  day  from  night.  We  tried 
experiments  with  several  in  whom  the  eye-balls  Avere  not  ex- 
isting. 

We  examined  pupils  with  reference  to  the  most  recent 
physiological  observations,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
skin,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  work.  As  is  well- 
known,  we  find  a  different  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  skin  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  lor  instance,  on  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
gers, on  the  nose,  lips  and  tongue.  We  made  examinations  in 
reference  to  these,  and  then  of  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  we  found  invariably  that  every  one  of  the  tables  in 
Carpenter's  Physiology,  in  reference  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  of  the  blind,  proved  incorrect. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — As  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  pursuing  this 
subject  to  some  extent,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  : 
Whether,  when  he  has  been  wandering  about  in  a  dark  room,  he 
has  ever  found  his  nose  longer  than  his  arms  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anagnos: — Yes,  sir,  on  various  occasions. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  want  to  ask  another  question :  Whether 
he  has  never  noticed  that  the  very  instant  before  the  contact 
takes  place,  there  was  a  certan  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
the  object  against  which  he  ran  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  think  I  have  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  would  like  to  suggest  to  any  one  who 
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would  like  to  try  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the  existence  of 
noise,  when  you  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  objects 
by  facial  perception,  will  be  found  to  be  a  difficulty  that  will 
very  much  interfere  in  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  ajDpeal  to  the  experience  of  any  blind  person 
who  has  walked  by  himself,  if  he  can  walk  as  well  in  the  day 
time,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  vehicles,  as  he  can  when 
it  is  quiet  at  night,  or  in  the  day  time ;  whether  the  noise  of 
passing  vehicles  does  not  interfere  with  his  ability  to  walk  from 
this  so-called  facial  perception  enabling  him  to  avoid  objects. 

Mr.  Halt,  : — Heavy  winds  interfere. 

A  Member  : — Sunlight  and  shadows  sometimes  interfere. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — Don't  noise  more  than  anything  else 
interfere  ? 

Same  Members  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  : — I  have  been  asked  that  same  question 
about  facial  perception.  Professor  Mendenhall  once  catechised 
me  to  a  great  extent  in  regard  to  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
perceiving  objects  without  touching  them,  but  no  such  thing  as 
perceiving  them  Avithont  there  is  a  sound.  I  have  had  such  ex- 
periences every  day  of  my  life.  As  the  gentleman  has  said,  a 
very  little  noise  is  sufficient  to  make  one  find  it  difficult  to  walk 
just  where  you  wish.  That  is  explained  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  noises.  But  let  it  be  still,  and  you  have  an  echo 
from  the  noise  made  by  your  own  feet  which  guides  you. 

A  Member  : — Yes.  and  you  can  tell  the  size  of  trees  you  are 
approaching,  whether  they  are  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
I  have  done  it  many  a  time.  It  is  purely  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sound.  We  all  know  that  such  a  thing  as  absolute  silence 
does  not  exist.     There  are  always  some  sounds  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — It  is  a  kind  of  reverberation,  though  the 
sound  may  not  be  perceptible  under  some  circumstances — a  sort 
of  reaction  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  set  in  motion  b}'  the  mov- 
ing of  the  feet.  I  think  my  friend  Anagnos  came  very  near  the 
solution  of  this  question  when  he  stopped  the  ears  of  that   man. 

Mr.  Morris  : — I  would  like  to  say,  that  Dr.  Levy  and  Dr. 
Saunderson  have  both  stated  in  this  book,  that  with  a  view  of 
testing  whether  it  was  through  the  face,  or  otherwise,  they 
stopped  the  ears  of  persons  when  experimenting,  with  cotton, 
just  as  Mr.  Anagnos  did,  but  that  they  could  distinguish  dis- 
tinctly with  the  cotton  in  their  ears,  but  when  they  placed  any- 
thing over  their  faces,  they  could  not ;  hence,  they  concluded 
that  this  sense  was  not  a  sense  of  hearing,  but  existed  in  the 
face. 

Mr.  Churchman: — This  is  not  a  new  subject.  A  good 
many  years  ago — I  should  think  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  3'ears 
ago — in  the  ''Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  was  an  article, 
which,  I  think,  was  written  by  Dr.  Merrill,  of  the  Virginia  In- 
stitution— though  I  am  not  certain — upon  this   subject.      He 
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seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  this  sixth  sense. 
There  was  one  thing  that  would  seem  to  give  some  coloring  to 
this  idea ;  .that  is,  the  readiness  with  which  the  blind  fish  in 
Mammoth  Cave  dart  through  the  water  there.  I  was  told  by 
those  who  have  fished  in  other  waters,  that  they  are  the  hardest 
fish  in  the  world  to  catch,  that  whether  they  tried  to  catch  them 
with  sein,  dip-net  or  hook,  they  found  them  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult class  of  fish  the}'  ever  tried  to  catch. 

I  want  to  say,  that  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  inves- 
tigation in  reference  to  this  matter,  I,  for  one,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  no  phenomena  of  that  class  of  occur- 
rences that  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  five  senses  we  pos- 
sess, without  trying  to  invent  any  other. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  if  there  was  such  a  special  sense,  those 
of  them  in  the  profession  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane  believed  Mr.  Oliver  Caswell  at  Boston  would  fur- 
nish some  data  that  might  serve  at  least  to  modify  their  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject.  He  thought  Mr.  Stuj^tevant  probably 
possessed  fuller  information  in  regard  to  this  person,  than  any- 
body else.  His  own  observations,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Caswell, 
led  him  to  think  that  he  certainly  possessed  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence, or  something  else,  that  rendered  him  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  other  persons  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

After  these  remarks  the  paper  of  Mr.  Graves,  upon  "The 
Social  Condition  of  the  Blind,"  was  voted  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

DISCUSSION    OF    MR.    GRAVES'    PAPER. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — One  thing  which  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  destroying  a  distinction  between  the  blind  teachers  and  sighted 
teachers,  I  will  mention.  It  has  been  our  habit  always — and  I 
feel  that  we  have  achieved  a  very  great  satisfaction  by  it — to 
have  our  teachers  and  all  our  officers  dine  with  our  pupils.  We 
have  them  seated  at  the  table  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
a  famil}'  as  we  can.  I  make  it  a  habit  myself,  now  and  then,  to 
dine  at  the  different  tables  of  the  pupils.  I  think  this  is  better 
and  more  like  the  family,  than  to  have  the  teachers  and  officers 
at  one  table,  and  the  pupils  at  another.  In  this  way  we  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  matter  mentioned  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Stuytervant  : — For  my  own  part,  I  have  for  twenty- 
eight  years  had  the  tables  of  the  teachers  and  the  blind  children 
in  the  same  dining-room,  and  the  teachers  seated  at  the  same 
tables  with  the  pupils,  and  all  eating  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  about  the  eating.  I  have  heard  of  riots  in 
sbme  institutions  about  this  very  matter  of  diet,  and  of  a  great 
deal  of  grumbling,  but  I  can  testify  that  we  never  had  any 
trouble  about  our  dining-room. 
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Mr.  Lane  : — There  is,  sir,  a  fact  presented  in  that  paper, 
that  has  been  again  and  again  reiterated  :  that  blind  persons  in 
particular  departments  of  industry,  as  professional  men  and  as 
workers  in  various  directions  have  not  been  successful.  And 
there  is  a  special  emphasis  laid  upon  this  issue  declaring  the 
fact  of  their  success,  an  emphasis  that  is  derived  from  the  fact 
of  their  blindness. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  hinders  success  to  the  blind, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  gives  an  unpleasant  emphasis  to  the 
effect  of  blindness,  and  multiplies  the  hindrances  it  presents  to 
all  endeavor.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  capability  of  blind  men  to 
do.  Repeat  to  any  man  from  his  childhood  that  he  can  do  noth- 
ing, and  by  and  by  you  will  make  him  believe  that  he  is  zero; 
that  he  is  that  which  he  has  constantly  been  declared  to  be. 
Take  the  most  fortunate  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  here,  and  I 
will  ask  you  now  if  you  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  good  opin- 
ions you  feel  others  have  had  of  you,  which  you  derive  from  retro- 
spection, and  what  would  you  be  worth  ?  Do  you  not  measure 
yourselves  by  the  value  put  upon  you  by  others  ?  Are  you  not 
sustained  by  the  props  that  environ  you  in  the  way  of  personal 
consideration  and  social  recommendation  ?  These  are  the  things 
that  are  withdrawn  from  the  blind  man.  Naked  and  alone  he 
has  to  go  out,  almost  compelled  to  apologize  for  his  continuance 
in  this  world.  His  presentation  of  himself  must  be  a  sort-of  an 
excuse  for  his  being  here :  and  if  he  achieves  success  here  at  all, 
it  is  because  there  are  those  strong,  clear-seeing,  warm-hearted, 
brotherly  men  here,  and  those  from  whom  he  receives  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  strength.  But  there  is  this  depressing  agency 
constantly  at  work.  Now,  can  this  Association  do  anything  to 
modify  that  depressing  influence?  Can  it  educate  the  people 
who  can  see,  to  feel  that  a  man  should  be  measured,  not  by  his 
defect,  but  by  the  possibility  of  efficiency  in  him?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  thing  we  ought  to  attempt  to  do.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  education  that  is  needed  among  the  seeing  as  well  as 
among  the  blind. 

The  very  form  of  depression  that  is  expressed  in  that  paper, 
as  manifested  in  some  institutions,  helps  to  confirm  this  tendency 
to  depreciation.  It  is  humiliating — painfully  humiliating — to 
me,  as  the  victim  of  this  overwhelming  calamity,  to  have  to 
acknowledge  this.  One  evil  is  a  sort  of  self-reproach  and  hu- 
miliation in  the  recognition  of  this  constant  depreciation.  Call 
it  weakness  if  you  will,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  I  think, 
that  is  realized  in  the  experience  of  most  blind  men.  And  I 
know  of  no  nobler  work  that  can  be  done,  than,  if  possible,  to 
blot  out  this  destructive  prejudice — to  drive  it  from  the  minds 
of  men  as  one  of  the  devils  that  lies  against  the  noble  possibili- 
ties of  manhood.  I  know  blind  men  do  not  often  like  to  admit 
this,  because  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  recognize ;  and  sighted  men 
don't  like  to  admit  it  either,  because   there   is  a  charge   upon 
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them.  The  thing  is  nevertheless  true,  and  I  think  the  men 
to  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  the  sense  of  sight,  can  do  no  more 
noble,  manly  and  brotherly  thing,  than  to  do  all  they  can  to 
aid  in  removing  from  the  minds  of  men  this  crushing,  destroy- 
ing principle,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  sightless 
persons  are  men  —  that  they  are  men  who,  in  spite  of  this 
unmeasured,  immeasurable  burden  upon  them,  do  achieve  vic- 
tories in  this  life  ;  do  attain  to  moral  elevation  and  intellectual 
emancipation,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  useful  work. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  appreciate  fully  what  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  what  can  be  done  in  institutions  to  equalize  these  matters, 
and  prevent  any  such  unfortunate  facts  as  have  been  adverted  to 
by  those  who  have  spoken.  I  hope  all  will  try  to  prevent  them 
as  much  as  they  can.  But  I  want  to  impress  this  thing,  that 
sometimes  those  at  the  head  of  institutions  are  so  hampered  and 
bound  as  the  executive  head  of  an  institution,  that  he  has  to  do 
a  certain  work  as  desired,  and  yet  is  treated  as  if  he  was  not 
competent  to  do  it ;  and  regulations  are  made  by  which  Superin- 
tendents are  sometimes  compelled  to  abide.  I  believe,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  work, 
that  is  not  entirely  in  favor  of  ignoring  any  sort  of  distinction, 
and  of  treating  every  one  of  our  pupils  with  the  same  kind  of 
recognition  as  men  and  women,  and  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
would  be  accorded  to  them  if  they  had  their  sight — no  more,  no 
less.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  damage 
is  done  the  young  in  our  institutions  by  an  undue  amount  of 
sympathy  and  excuses  put  forth  for  their  shortcomings,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  sightless.  And  instead  of  looking  to  their 
capacities  and  conditions  as  individuals,  there  is  too  much  of  a 
disposition  to  group  people  together  in  classes,  and  judge  of  them 
in  that  way.  We  allow  people  to  drive  into  us  ideas  of  that 
kind,  which  are  not  correct,  and  then  we  say  to  those  who  do 
not  succeed  well :  "What  a  lamentable  failure  you  are,"  and 
when,  perhaps,  that  individual  lost  his  sight  at  forty  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  raised  letter 
book.  I  believe  the  correct  principle  is  to  judge  according  to  in- 
dividual merit.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
every  man  who  has  had  energy  and  capacity,  always  has  been 
recognized  and  always  will  be.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  in  the 
world  that  compels  this  recognition.  No  matter  in  what  field  he 
works,  whether  he  is  a  successor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  a  Huber ; 
no  matter  whether  he  becomes  a  Reeves,  a  Babcock,  or  what ; 
whether  he  moves  in  a  high  sphere  or  low  sphere ;  whether  a 
gentleman  or  lady,  if  actuated  by  right  motives;  if  scholarly, 
straightforward,  honest,  sober,  upright  person,  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  he  will  be  recognized  as  he  ought  to  be.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  devoid  of  these  qualities  ;  if  there  be  not 
brain ;    if  they   exhibit   sourness,   crossness  and  fault-finding ; 
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when  these  matters  combined,  or  any  of  them  occur  in  any  par- 
ticular degree,  Avhy  that  person,  of  course — as  in  seeing  persons — 
would  not  be  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  would  not  receive  as 
much  attention  as  he  would  like.  The  more  we  can  impress 
upon  the  children  in  our  schools  that  upon  themselves  depends 
— not  upon  their  training,  but  upon  themselves — the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  go  to  make 
up  the  true  man  and  womon ;  that  upon  that  depends  the  recog- 
nition they  will  receive  when  they  go  into  the  world,  the  better 
for  them. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  also  that  only  about  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  blind  persons  are  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  that  of  the  balance  over  twenty  years  of  age,  fifty  per  cent, 
are  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority 
lose  their  sight  after  attaining  the  age  of  their  majority,  and 
that  consequently  the  institutions  in  the  country  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  kind  of  education  they  have  had,  or  for  their 
manners  or  lack  of  education,  for  they  have  never  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  institutions.  Then  it  is  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country  that  can  receive  instruction, 
because  only  that  number  are  of  schoolable  age,  therefore  we 
bring  our  influence  only  upon  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind, 
and  it  is  upon  that  percentage  we  must  look  when  we  judge  of 
the  work  of  our  institutions,  and  not  by  taking  the  blind  as  a 
whole.  And  I  venture  to  make  this  assertion,  that  if  the  sta- 
tistics which  have  been  prepared  for  this  Convention  should  be 
compared  with  the  statistics,  or  with  the  results  obtained  in 
reference  to  seeing  persons,  that  it  would  be  found  if  you  would 
select  any  number  of  seeing  persons,  having  given  them  advan- 
tages corresponding  to  the  advantages  of  any  number  of  persons 
receiving  instructions  in  these  institutions  in  our  country,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  blind  who  have 
received  such  education  and  such  training,  have  accomplished 
more  excellent  results,  than  of  those  who  receive  education  in 
seeing  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  education  is  wasted 
upon  seeing  than  upon  blind  pupils.  That  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  blind  being  successful  in  obtaining  a  livelihood 
and  receiving  an  education,  than  of  the  seeing,  will  be  found 
upon  examination,  I  think  there  is  no  question.  And  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  some  examination  into  the  statistics,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  effective  results  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  as  compared  with  the  effective  results  of  the  education  of  the 
seeing,  and  I  believe  that  such  an  inquiry — and  I  suggest 
to  my  co-workers  to  help  work  upon  that  line,  so  that  we  can 
demonstrate  it  by  facts  and  figures,  and  then  when  we  want 
money  we  will  have  what  will  justify  us  in  bestowing  money 
for  this  work— thus  showing  that  the  effective  results  of  the 
work  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  are  greater  than  in 
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the  education  of  the  seeing.     That  certainly  would  be  a  grand 
thing  for  us  to  be  able  to  say. 

I  do  not  take  the  gloomy  view  that  some  do,  and  as  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  does.  And  I  think  there  is  a  much  better  feel- 
ing pervading  community — a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  we 
might  suppose  that  he  thinks  from  his  rather  discouraging,  de- 
sponding tone.  But  I  bid  him  to  look  up.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  men  and  women  in  the  world  that  have  hearts  and 
souls,  perhaps,  than  he  might  at  first  think ;  and  I  think,  after 
all,  when  he  comes  to  look  at  it  soberly,  that  there  is  much  in- 
struction and  encouragement  in  our  reports  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chief  men  among  the  blind  have  been  lauded, 
and  the  recognition  that  has  been  given  to  them  in  this  country. 
See  what  has  been  done  for  them,  and  what  is  being  done.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  seeing  part  of  community  is  doing 
all  that  we  could  expect.  But  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  produce  better  results  than  the 
past  has  produced. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  never  like  to  speak  as  a  blind  man.  I 
hardly  think  I  am  a  blind  man,  and  hardly  even  speak  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  do  object  to  some  of  the  peculiarities 
that  belong  to  the  blind,  I  think,  as  a  class.  My  blind  friends,  I 
hope,  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly  of  one  or  two  faults. 
My  belief  is,  that  blind  people  make  most  of  the  difficulty  they 
find.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  trying  to  bring  blind  girls  forward.  This  is  my 
mission  in  the  world — to  make  blind  girls  self-sustaining.  [Ap- 
plause]. I  have  had  to  fight  through  thick  and  thin  to  have 
blind  girls  admitted  to  the  normal  school  at  all,  and  had  to 
put  my  foot  down  and  say  I  would  leave  the  institution 
unless  the  blind  girls  could  be  received  into  the  institution 
and  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  boys.  [Renewed  applause]. 
And  I  have  given  them  every  advantage — I  have  taught  them 
more  myself,  and  have  given  them  every  possible  facilit}''  and 
advantage  when  there  was  any  choice,  as  I  wanted  to  put  them 
forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  become  self-sustaining.  For  the 
last  two  years  I  have  had  young  ladies  who  are  artists — they  are 
singers — and  I  have  to  work  very  hard  to  get  the  managers 
to  pay  the  artists,  to  convince  them  that  we  can  bring  the  people 
out.  We  have  to  contend  with  such  disadvantages,  and  cannot 
bring  them  upon  equal  terms  before  the  public  as  artists, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  test.  But  I  knew  the  difficulty,  and  was 
ready  to  meet  it.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  On  one 
of  the  girls  who  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  possibilities,  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  considerable  money,  paying  her 
expenses  several  times  to  get  her  into  several  concerts,  though  I 
never  told  her  I  had  any  such  difficulty  to  get  her  in.  Finally, 
there  was  a  concert  in  which  she  wished  to  take  part,  and  I  tried 
to  get  her  in,  but  could  not,  and  had  to  tell  her  so,  but  she  was 
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so  hurt  and  disappointed  in  not  getting  into  the  concert  that 
she  abused  me  shamefully. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
appreciation  for  kindness  shown  by  the  blind,  and  said  he  thought 
if  blind  persons  would  receive  kindness  as  it  was  intended,  they 
would  probably  always  have  all  the  kindness,  or  more,  than  they 
deserved.  He  then  referred  to  the  great  institutions,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  erected  for  the  education  and  com- 
fort of  the  blind,  and  the  great  sums  of  money  expended  for  their 
welfare. 

In  referring  to  his  work  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
he  said  the  true  American  ideas  brought  over  to  this  country  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  recently  achieved  a  very  great  triumph 
in  his  work  there.  They  tried  to  enforce  upon  him  there  the 
idea  that  the  instruction  for  the  blind  should  be  restricted  to  the 
wealthy  and  better  classes.  He,  however,  insisted  that  he  could 
make  a  good  school  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  wealthy  would 
come  and  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  institution  and  ask  to  be  ad- 
mitted. In  the  very  first  document  sent  out  to  the  public,  it 
was  announced  that  they  would  receive  private  pupils.  He  did 
not  receive  any  at  first,  and  the  institution  was  regarded  as  a 
school  only  for  poor  blind  children,  and  the  wealthier  class  of 
people  would  as  soon  thought  of  sending  their  children  to  Tim- 
buctoo  as  to  send  them  there.  In  May  last  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  duke  royal  of  Hesse,  stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  his  son,  who  is  royal  heir  apparent,  attend  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  suit 
of  rooms,  a  breakfast-room  and  an  attendant,  and  several  other 
privileges.  He  kindly  replied  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
request.  Another  letter  was  received  from  his  Royal  Highness, 
asking  his  reasons  for  refusing  these  privileges,  which  were 
kindly  and  fully  given.  By  return  post  the  following  answer 
was  received :  "  My  Dear  Sir :  His  Royal  Highness  requests  me 
to  say  that  he  considers  it  of  so  much  importance  that  his  son 
should  become  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
that  he  withdraws  all  considerations,  and  asks  that  he  be  received 
the  same  as  any  other  private  pupil."  And  he  is  coming  the  first 
of  October.     [Applause]. 

A  Member: — What  reasons  did  you  give  for  not  complying 
with  his  first  request? 

Mr.  Campbell: — I  told  him  it  was  a  principle  with  us  that 
we  would  not  receive  any  pupil  who  could  not  go  and  dine  with 
any  of  our  pupils.  That  our  teachers  and  officers  dine  with 
them,  and  that  no  difference  was  made  between  them,  and  if  pri- 
vate pupils  would  come  and  pay  for  a  separate  room  or  an}'  priv- 
ileges of  that  kind  they  could  have  it,  but  that  no  other  condi- 
tions whatever  could  be  accorded  to  them  that  was  not  accorded 
to  others,  so  that  the  prince  will  come  and  take  the  same  chance 
as  the  other  blind  boys. 
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Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  one  plan  adopted  in  their  institution 
which  he  regarded  of  great  importance.  They  begin  each  day 
with  a  half  hour  in  the  school  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
While  that  half  hour's  exercise  is  going  on,  he  goes  to  his  room 
to  receive  reports  from  his  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  required  to 
keep  a  small  diary.  If  they  are  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning  they  keep  a  diary  of  the  first  lessons,  how  far  they  have 
progressed,  and  give  their  experience  as  to  any  difficulty  in  any 
part  of  their  work,  which  is  put  in  some  form  in  these  books, 
and  so  with  teachers  of  other  grades.  The  teachers  call  at  his 
room  for  a  moment  to  report  to  him,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  requires  more  time,  a  time  is  appointed  for  further  consul- 
tation. Though  all  the  lessons  of  the  pupils  are  marked,  yet  he 
thought  through  these  reports  made  in  the  diaries  of  the  teachers 
he  got  a  better  insight  into  the  work  of  every  teacher,  and  every 
pupil,  and  every  class  in  the  school,  than  in  any  other  way. 
This  plan  also  enabled  him,  whenever  he  met  any  of  the  children 
in  their  walks,  to  speak  to  them  about  their  music  or  class  les- 
sons, or  whatever  they  were  doing,  and  whether  the  pupil  was 
at  the  foot  or  at  the  top  of  the  class,  he  had  some  fitting  words  to 
speak  to  him.  He  found  that  by  pressing  the  teachers  to  attain 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  pupils  up. 
He  believed  it  required  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness  of  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  blind  than  of  the 
seeing.  Better  results  were  very  probably  attained  than  in  the 
education  of  the  seeing,  but  it  was  because  of  the  greater  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
blind. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  then  requested  to  address  the  Association.  Mr. 
Morris  said : 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  well  recognized  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
after  a  storm  there  is  generally  a  calm  ;  that  after  there  has  been 
a  gathering  of  black  clouds,  there  is  almost  always  a  golden  sun- 
shine, and  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  my  associates  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  we  are  this  afternoon  so  pleasantly  basking  in  the 
sunshine.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention, 
there  were  some  discordant  sounds  and  something  of  what  might 
be  called  a  wrangle,  but  those  discordant  sounds  have  become 
settled.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  since 
we  have  been  in  session,  there  have  been  some  sharp  and  severe 
criticisms,  well  and  pointedly  put,  but  the  result  of  it  has  been 
to  elicit  information  which  some  of  us  have  desired,  and  I  thank 
you,  sir,  and  those  who  were  on  the  witness  stand,  as  well  as 
those  who  did  the  examining,  for  the  facts  elicited.  I  feel  like 
commending  the  management  of  this  Association  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  who  seem  to  have  a  great  facility  for  eliciting  informa- 
tion.    This  is  the  fourth  meeting  of  the   Association   I  have 
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attended,  and  I  have  never  attended  one  but  that  I  have  been 
benefitted  by  being  present,  and  have  never  returned  home  from 
the  meetings  without  feeling  inspired  with  new  resolves.  What- 
ever I  may  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  work  with  more  zeal,  more  energy 
and  interest  in  their  behalf  in  the  future.  I  feel,  to-night,  that 
when  I  have  gone  from  this  interesting  Convention — which  is 
now  about  to  adjourn,  after  the  information  I  have  received  on 
this  occasion,  much  of  which  has  been  valuable  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  others — I  will  return  to  my  home  filled  with  renewed  appro- 
bation for  this  Association.  There  can  be,  sir,  no  grander  or 
nobler  objects  than  those  represented  by  this  Association.  The 
purposes  for  which  it  exists  are  such  as  no  one  can  take  objec- 
tion to.  We  feel  for  our  sightless  friends  as  we  feel  for  our  see- 
ing brothers,  and  will  work  for  them  the  same  as  those  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded — will  do  for  them  exactly  as  we  would  do  for 
the  seeing.  We  recognize  in  them  brothers  for  whom  we  have 
kindred  feelings.  And  if  there  is  any  one  who  has  a  despondent 
feeling — who  doubts  for  a  minute  the  feeling  of  his  seeing 
brother — I  beg  him  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  such  doubts,  and  let 
him  feel,  as  has  been  said  this  evening,  that  we  are  true  brothers 
and  friends  to  them.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
record  of  the  Association  in  the  past.  I  read  your  minutes  from 
time  to  time,  and  circulate  them  as  much  as  I  can  among  those 
who  have  not  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you.  And  I  tell 
you  they  have  their  influence  upon  others.  And  there  are  manj'' 
who  need  information  upon  this  subject  who  cannot  meet  with 
you,  but  who  should  be  enlightened  upon  these  subjects — who 
should  be  informed  in  reference  to  what  you  are  accomplishing. 
I  trust  that  the  publication  of  these  reports  will  bring  aid  and 
sympathy  and  an  assurance  to  us  from  the  community  at  large, 
that  they  will  be  with  us  in  this  good  work,  and  will  continue 
with  us  in  the  future. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me,  Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions. 
My  views  have  not  changed.  I  have  the  same  views  upon  the 
subject  to-night  that  I  had  eight  years  ago  when  I  met  you  in  Bos- 
ton, where  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  late,  lamented  Dr.  Howe. 
I  consider  the  profession  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  of 
which  there  are  ornaments  here  to-night — I  consider  that  profes- 
sion worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
trust  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  you  will  bring  your 
profession  into  disrepute.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  it  to-night, 
that  the  public  confidence  you  enjoy,  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
your  own  efforts  and  demands.  I  say  you  can  bring  your  profes- 
sion to  the  same  plane  as  other  professions,  and  you  are  entitled 
to  the  same  confidence,  the  same  respect,  and  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  others  are.  I  mean  the  profession  of  the  teachers,  because  I 
look  upon  the  merits  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  the  same  as 
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upon  those  who  see.  I  say  if  your  profession  falls  into  disrepute 
it  will  be  your  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  public.  You  can 
make  the  public  respect  your  position.  Education  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  republic,  and  just  in  proportion  as  intel- 
ligence is  diffused,  will  be  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  If  educa- 
tion languishes,  the  prrosperity  of  the  State  languishes;  if  the 
State  languishes,  then  of  course  every  interest  is  impaired. 
Who,  then,  can  contribute  more  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  object  than  you  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work  with 
your  seeing  brothers,  who  are  accomplishing  like  results  among 
seeing  persons.  I  congratulate  j^ou  upon  the  nobility  of  your 
profession,  and  I  trust  you  will  in  the  future  as  you  have  done 
in  the  past — so  far  as  my  observation  goes — win  the  same  respect 
and  the  same  confidence  in  the  community. 

I  thank  you.  sir,  for  the  privilege  of  membership  in  this 
Association,  and  I  trust  that  two  years  hence  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  as  many  then  as  can  be  present. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  then  voted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Association. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Lord,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Wait ; 
closing  remarks  by  Mr.  Smead. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Lord  : — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
am  unwilling  that  this  Convention  should  adjourn  without  ex- 
pressing to  you  collectively,  as  I  have  individually,  my  heart-felt 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  being  welcomed  to  this  State — my  na- 
tive State — and  to  this  Institution,  to  which  I  am  bound  by 
sacred  ties  and  pleasant  memories,  and  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  this  citj^,  this  State,  and  this  Institution  and  its 
Superintendent  by  unanimously  electing  him  President  of  this 
Association.  I  want  to  thank  j^ou  all  again,  and  may  God  bless 
you  all  now  and  ever,  is  my  prayer.     [Applause]. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — There  is  one  institution  we  have  overlooked 
in  our  discussions.  My  position  some  may  think  rather  an 
unusual  one — for  a  Southern  rebel  to  get  up  in  a  convention 
in  a  Northern  State,  and  say  I  am  thoroughly  reconstructed  ;  and 
that  I  should  rise  here  and  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  colored  people.  But  for  me,  that  is  perfectly 
natural,  because  we  have  a  Southern  State,  and  I  have  always 
been  attached  to  the  colored  people.  We  have  in  our  State  now 
an  institution  of  that  kind,  which  has  been  condemned  here  by 
a  resolution' — a  dual  institution.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  it  a  dual  institution,  because,  by  doing  that  we  were  ena- 
bled to  do  more  good  than  we  could  expect  b}^  any  other  means. 
Our  Institution  is  entirely  separate  and  different  from  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  white  people ;  and  when  we  consider  the  colored 
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population  of  our  State,  and  take  into  consideration  the  colored 
population  of  other  States,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  asked  ad- 
mission or  been  admitted  to  such  an  institution,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  Maryland  has  taken  a  more  lively  interest  in 'the  col- 
ored people  than  some  other  States  ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  friends  here  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  colored  people,  to  extend 
to  them  better  privileges  than  now.  The  colored  people  are  re- 
tiring, and.  will  not  ask  for  admission  to  a  State  institution. 
They  don't  like  to  do  so.  And  I  think  even  in  the  Northern 
States  they  would  prefer  colored  institutions.  In  talking  with 
some,  we  have  found  that  they  would  prefer  white  teachers. 
They  don't  think  the  colored  teachers  can  extend  to  them  as 
good  opportunities  as  the  white. 

Our  Institution  is  getting  along  quite  well  indeed.  Our  pu- 
pilif  are  making  good  progress,  and  our  Institution  is  growing. 
In  two  years  we  expect  to  have  fifty  pupils.  We  now  have  thirty- 
five,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  being  about  equally 
divided.  We  are  giving  them  all  the  facilities  given  the  white 
children.  I  am  very  sure  that  in  several  States  much  could  be 
done  for  the  blind  children  by  providing  them  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  institution.  To  us,  in  Maryland,  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  for  the  white  and  colored  people  to  be  assem"bled  in  the 
same  institution. 

Our  public  schools,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
Mr.  Morris,  who  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Balti- 
more City,  have  attained  a  very  great  degree  of  efficiency.  Bal- 
timore has  made  ample  provision  for  separate  schools  for  the  col- 
ored children,  and  we  have  followed  that  principle  in  our  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children.  Our  State,  though  a 
Southern  State,  and  democratic  and  Southern  in  principle,  re- 
sponds promptly  when  we  ask  an  appropriation  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  the  Legislature  has  never  failed  to  give  all  we  have 
asked. 

This  school  has  been  under  my  supervision  since  its  organi- 
zation, and  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it.  I  do  regret  that  it  should 
be  a  dual  institution,  but  we  could  not  avoid  it.  I  did  not  want 
the  Convention  to  adjourn  without  saying  a  word  in  behalf  of 
our  colored  friends.  I  think  if  in  the  North  separate  depart- 
ments were  provided  for  them,  3'ou  would  find  many  more  of 
them  in  the  institutions  than  are  now  found. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two  in  regard 
to  our  institutions.  There  are  a  good  many  States  in  the  Union 
in  which  there  are  no  schools  for  either  the  deaf  and  dumb  or 
the  blind,  consequently  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  established  in  these  States,  and  perhaps  in 
some  States  there  will  be  more  than  one,  as  there  is  now  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  two  kinds  of  institu- 
tions.    One  class  are  corporations   incorporated  by   act  of  the 
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Legislature,  its  officers  being  under  the  control  of  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  act  of  incorporation,  and  who  perpetuate 
themselves,  the  money  invested  being  a  specified  amount, 
and  these  persons  constituting  the  membership  by  which  the 
institution  is  to  continue  its  management,  etc.  The  other  class 
is  of  purely  a  State  nature  or  character,  whose  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  There  is  one  advantage 
in  those  of  a  private  character — that  is,  in  the  reception  of  those 
private  fortunes  from  individuals  who  sometimes  give  them. 
There  are  institutions  which  in  this  way  receive  funds  sufficient 
to  build  them  up  and  carry  them  on. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  class  of  institutions 
is,  that  they  are  free  from  all  political  influence.  The  Legisla- 
ture may  be  Republican,  Democratic,  or  what  not,  yet  they  are 
always  willing  to  contribute  to  the  work  in  these  schools  just  as 
liberally  as  if  the  schools  are  of  a  State  nature,  and  will  always 
be  more  willing.  And  why?  Because  institutions  so  founded 
are  constantly  receiving  from  private  individuals  legacies  and 
donations  that  they  would  not  receive  if  they  were  purely  State 
institutions,  and  therefore  the  burden  of  taxation  is  so  much 
lightened. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  of  relieving  the 
institution  from  the  efiects  of  political  changes.  The  organiza- 
tion of  them  upon  such  a  basis  insures  us  that  political  chan^js 
and  influences  shall  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  If  they 
are  not  so  organized,  then  we  cannot  complain.  We  must  take 
facts  as  they  are,  and  if  institutions  are  organized  by  the  polit- 
ical government,  then  we  must  expect  more  or  less  political  man- 
agement. But  just  to  the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  are 
organized  so  that  they  can  be  free  from  that  sort  of  influence, 
just  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  efficiency  of  those  institu- 
tions be  increased,  and  just  to  that  extent  can  their  affairs  be 
managed  economically  and  satisfactorily  for  the  blind. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  such  institutions 
in  these  new  settlements,  my  suggestion  is  this  :  instead  of  run- 
ning off  at  once  to  the  Legislature,  go  off  to  some  influential, 
busy,  energetic,  active,  business  men,  that  are  engaged  in  the 
business  pursuits  of  life — who  are  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  and  who  are  always  able  to  give  more  than  anybody  else, 
and  half  an  hour  of  whose  time  is  worth  more  than  five  or  six  of 
other  people's—  and  get  them  interested  in  the  matter  and  draw 
up  articles  of  incorporation,  and  go  off  and  get  your  institution 
incorporated.  And  if  you  can  do  no  better,  get  a  room  and  begin 
with  three  or  four  pupils,  and  get  donations  from  fairs  and  con- 
certs and  so  on.  Then  when  you  go  to  the  Legislature  and  show 
what  you  have  done,  you  don't  have  to  ask  for  more  than  half  as 
much  as  if  it  were  carried  on  by  themselves.  In  this  way,  I 
think,  we  can  secure  to  the  blind  of  the  country  benefits  that 
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could  not  possibly  be  secured  otherwise,  while  it  would  give  to 
those  who  manage  them  a  peace  of  mind  and  such  security  in 
their  position,  and  such  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institutions,  as  would  give  to  these  institution  a 
much  higher  and  broader  working  character  than  they  could 
possibly  expect  under  the  other  circumstances.  As  we  travel 
about  the  country  let  us  have  these  things  in  mind,  and  let  us 
make  up  our  minds  whether  the  better  way  is  not  the  one  which 
I  have  suggested.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Smead  : — For  myself  personally  and  for  my  officers  and 
employes,  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgments  for  your  vote  of 
thanks,  and  for  the  many  words  of  hearty  cheer  which  you 
have  spoken.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  and  the 
delightful  entertainment  you  have  given  us.  We  had  an- 
ticipated this  meeting  for  two  years,  and  in  our  preparations 
for  it  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  and  what  has 
been  enjoyed  here  with  you  has  been  a  perpetual  delight 
more  than  I  can  express  in  words.  I  think  all  my  household 
join  with  me  in  these  feelings  and  in  expressing  all  you  have 
expressed  in  kindly  feelings.  And  now  the  time  has  come,  all 
too  soon,  for  the  closing  of  this  Convention,  and  we  all  wish  you, 
not  only  a  safe  journey  home,  but  that  the  recollection  of  this 
meeting  may  be  with  you,  as  it  will  be  with  us,  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance.  You  know  there  are  times  in  our  lives  that 
make  their  mark  so  deeph'^  that  the  impression  not  only  re- 
mains, but  grows  stronger  the  longer  we  live.  To  me,  and  to  us 
all,  I  think,  these  remembrances  will  grow  all  our  lives,  and 
make  deeper  and  deeper  impressions  upon  our  feelings — upon 
our  nobler  aspirations  and  desires.  And  now  as  you  go  away 
and  take  with  you  these  aspirations  and  kindly  feelings,  you  take 
nothing  away  from  us,  but  you  add  to  our  joy  and  our  pleasure 
by  as  much  as  you  have  enjoyed  yourselves  and  profited  by  this 
occasion,  and  by  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  And  we  can 
but  hope  that  our  labors  in  the  future  shall  be  blessed  more  and 
more  by  our  remembrance  of  this  occasion,  and  by  the  profit  and 
instruction  we  have  derived  in  exchanging  our  views  with  each 
other,  and  that  our  labors  for  the  unfortunate  shall  be  more  and 
more  a  blessing  to  them,  while  they  are  a  blessing  to  us.  We 
sometimes  wonder  why  the  unfortunate  are  in  the  world,  but  I 
think  we  feel  a  great  many  times  in  our  lives  when  we  are  ad- 
ministering to  them,  and  trying  to  alleviate  their  condition,  that 
we  are  adding  to  ourselves  a  degree  of  blessedness  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  anything  in  this  life.  Thus  the  best  feelings  and 
sentiments  produced  in  our  own  hearts  are  some  of  the  blessings 
we  receive  from  the  good  we  try  to  do  to  others.  And  now,  I 
say,  may  God  bless  you  all  as  you  go  from  us. 

And  after  singing  the  doxology,  the  Association  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Louisville  in  1880. 
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LIST  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND. 


Illinois 

li            11      11 

Iowa 

a                <(        >' 

Kansas 

11                a        a 

Kentucky- 

a                ti        u 

Louisiana 

a                 "         (( 

Maryland 

11                         H            (( 

Alabama  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Talladega. 

Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind Little  Rock. 

California  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Oakland. 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Blind Macon. 

"     Jacksonville. 

"     Vinton. 

"     Wyandotte. 

"      Louisville. 

"     Baton  Rouge. 

"     Baltimore. 

Maryland  Institution  (Colored)  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,         " 

Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind South  Boston. 

Michigan  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Flint. 

Minnesota        "  "       "        "         "         "      "        "     Faribault. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind Jackson 

New  York  "  "      "        "     New  York. 

N.  Y.  State        "  "      "        " Batavia. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Raleigh. 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind St.  Louis. 

Ohio  "  "      "        "     Columbus. 

Oregon  "  "      "         "     Salem. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind Philadelphia. 

S.  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Spartanburg. 

Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind ....Nashville. 

Texas  "  "      •'         "      Austin. 

Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind Staunton. 

W.  Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind ...Romney. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind Janesville. 

Nebraska  "  "      "        "     Nebraska  City. 

Nova  Scotia        "  "      "         "     Halifax. 

Ontario  "  "      "         " Brantford 
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ERRATA. 

Page  7,  line  33,  read  Bacon  instead  of  Baker. 

Page  14,  line  14,  read  8  P.M.  instead  of  8  A.M. 

Page  18,  line  12,  read  P.  Lane  instead  of  D.  Lane. 

Page  18,  line  20,  read  James  instead  of  J.  W. 

Page  19,  line  14,  read  M.  F.  Sproule  instead  of  W.  F.  Sproule. 

Page  20,  line  9,  read  collect  instead  of  correct. 

Page  22,  line  10,  read  M.  Anagnos  instead  of  H.  Anagnos. 

Page  36,  line  11,  after  the  comma,  insert  the  words  "  is  very  well  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but." 

Page  38,  lines  38  and  39,  read  W.  Chapin  instead  of  M.  Chapin. 

Page  52 — this  table  should  have  been  omitted. 

Page  53 — the  first  column  in  Table  V.  should  be  credited  to  Dr.  Russ. 

Page  65,  line  1,  read  report  instead  of  reprot. 

Page  89,  lines  25  and  26,  read,  was  taught  the  Braille  by  Prof.  Robyn,  of 
St.  Louis. 

Page  90,  line  4,  read  Mr.  Wait,  instead  of,  the  Secretary. 

Page  90,  line  17,  read  should  after  I ;  and  line  18,  read  something  after 
have. 

Page  94,  line  13,  read  Mr.  Hunter,  instead  of  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Page  94,  line  48,  read  in  Ontario,  instead  of  "  it  was  honest." 

Page  95,  line  29,  read,  Schmitt's  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  instead  of, 
"  piano-forte." 

Page  103,  line  9,  read  paper  instead  of  daper. 

Page  107,  line  48,  read  Miss  Tyrrell,  instead  of  "Mrs.  Tyrrell." 

Page  111,  at  bottom,  read,  that  is  the  course  we  are  pursuing  with  the 
blind,  instead  of,  that  is  what  we  are  pursuing. 

Page  113,  line  18,  read  of  instead  of  at. 

Page  118,  lines  4,  5,  snd  6,  read,  had  some  assistance  from  the  mother  of 
one  of  our  female  pupils.  After  bequeathing  divers  sums  to  relatives  and 
to  six  of  her  daughter's  schoolmates,  she  left,  instead  of,  "  had  some  assist- 
ed through  the  benevolence  of  an  old  mother  from  one  of  our  institutions. 
She  granted  a  few  bequests  to  some  half  a  dozen  of  her  schoolmates  and 
some  relatives,  and  left." 

Page  118,  line  11,  read  hundred  instead  of  thousand. 

Page  118,  line  14,  read  hundred  instead  of  thousand. 

Page  118,  line  18,  read,  the  fund  in  question,  instead  of  "old  lady  and 
others  " 

Page  123,  line  25,  etc.,  read  Broadwood  instead  of  Burwood. 

Page  127,  line  17,  read,  through  the  three  years'  course  in  tuning,  instead 
of,  "  through  the  three  blind  courses." 

Page  127,  line  42,  strike  out  London. 
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Page  57 — Corrected,  New  Braille  Alphabet. 
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Page  142,  line  34,  read  pencil  instead  of  pen. 
Page  158,  line  48,  read  Dr.  Merrillatt  instead  of  Dr.  Merrill. 
Page  159,  line  18,  read  Sturtevant  instead  of  Sturytevant. 
Page  159,  line  40,  read  Sturtevant  instead  of  Stuytervant. 
Page  164,  line  36,  read  conditions  instead  of  considerations. 
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JOHN   P.  MOBTON   AND   COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1880. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Tuesday,  August  17,  1880. 

The  convention  met  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Smead,  of  Ohio. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carothers,  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President^  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  the  Blind :  I  rejoice  very  much  that  the  privi- 
lege has  been  conferred  upon  me  of  giving  you  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome,  in  this  meeting  of  Superintendents  of  State  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  We  have  a  great  work 
before  us.  We  have  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  those 
who  are  devoted  to  this  great  work  of  teaching  the  blind.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  be  together.  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  faces 
of  men  sharpen  the  faces  of  their  friends.  There  is  an  inspiration 
in  this  scene  that  lifts  us  above  all  surrounding  circumstances  and 
points  our  eyes  to  the  great  beauties  which  are  before  us.  It  has  been 
my  happy  lot  to  be  connected  with  this  Institution  from  thefirst  hour 
of  its  existence.  I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  resign,  but  when 
I  undertook  lo  carry  it  into  effect  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
my  resignation.  I  could  not  feel  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
work.  We  have  very  sacred  duties  before  us  in  teaching  these 
unfortunate  pupils,  and  in  giving  them  such  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal instruction  as  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  sight  with 
which  they  are  afflicted.     We  can  do  a  great  deal  for  them.     It 


has  been  shown  that  they  have  been  able  to  learn  somethftig  in 
almost  every  department  of  life.  It  was  very  curiouB  that  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  has  been  ascribed  to  Abbe  de  Hauy,  who 
entered  into  one  of  the  pkces  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  saw  the 
blind  with  their  glasses  upon  their  eyes,  and  music  in  front  of 
them,  as  though  they  were  reading  music.  He  was  struck  with  it 
verj'  much,  and  that  gave  birth  to  the  first  blind  school  that  ever 
was  established.  But  long  before  Abbe  de  Hauy  was  born,  Sander- 
son, who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  four,  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age — to  such  an  extent  that  when 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  retired  from  the  chair  at  Cambridge,  he  was  the 
man  selected  to  take  his  place,  and  it  was  perfectly  wonderful  among 
the  pupils  of  that  institution  to  see  that  blind  man  teaching  the 
laws  of  optics,  the  laws  of  light,  and  every  thing  in  relation  to  the 
o-ift  of  sight,  and  teaching  with  a  marvelous  power  that  was 
scarcely  ever  given  to  any  other  man.  How  he  was  taught  we  do 
not  know.  We  have  had  numerous  instances  of  other  individuals. 
Metcalfe  never  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  a  blind  school,  yet 
he  became  one  of  the  finest  engineers  of  England,  and  wrought  a 
great  many  wonderful  things  that  are  still  in  existence.  He  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  six  years.  He  did  not  remember  that  he 
had  ever  seen  any  thing.  A  great  number  of  cases  of  that  kind 
have  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  our  investigations,  giving  lis  ample 
encouragement  for  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  to  lift  up  the 
blind  to  the  highest  condition  that  is  possible.  When  the  Abbe  de 
Hauy  established  his  school  and  other  like  establishments  sprung 
up,  none  of  them  ever  reached  the  proper  idea  connected  with 
blind  schools.  It  devolved  upon  America  to  teach  them,  and  her 
voice  has  gone  forth  to  all  civilized  lands,  and  she  has  become 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  her  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  making  them  useful  members  of  society.  I  was  very  much 
struck  recently  in  the  report  of  a  great  institution  in  England — 
one  of  the  great  institutions,  if  not  the  greatest  that  there  is  in 
Europe  for  the  blind — at  the  description  of  an  entertainment  that 
they  had  had.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  and  others  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  present  and  delivered  the  medals.  They  were 
all  very  much  astonished  at  the  excellence  and  great  proficiency  of 
the  blind  in  performing  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  music  and 
the  ease  with  which  the}^  did  it.  Among  the  persons  present  was 
a  blind  man  who  received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  much  greater  than  that  given  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
company.     That  is  an  American  institution.     It  is  located  in  Lon- 


doD,  but  it  is  an  American  institution.  I  was  present  when  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  blind  man  from  this  country,  detailed  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  institution  was  brought  into  being.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  left  there  and  went  to  Boston  and 
advanced  very  considerably  in  his  education,  and  became  one  of 
the  permanent  teachers  in  Boston.  He  worked  so  laboriously  that 
he  destroyed  his  health,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Institution — the 
Perkins  Institution — gave  him  a  furlough  for  twelve  months,  and 
directed  him  to  go  to  Europe  and  endeavor  to  recover  his  health  if 
possible,  his  pay  going  on  during  the  time.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  informed  them  that  there  was  no  improvement  what- 
ever in  his  condition,  and  that  he  might  as  well  abandon  all  hope 
of  every  thing  of  the  kind.  They  told  him  to  stay  twelve  months 
longer  and  give  the  stay  another  trial.  On  one  occasion  a  mission- 
ary of  the  English  Church  was  speaking  on  Sunday  and  he  went  to 
hear  him.  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  speech  that  he  went  for- 
ward and  introduced  himself  to  the  preacher,  whom  he  found  a 
very  warm  champion  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  immedi- 
ately interested  himself  in  getting  Mr.  Campbell  to  locate  in  Eng- 
land, and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. He  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  they 
immediately  took  hold  of  him  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  he 
labored  for  some  time  though  apparently  without  advancing  his 
cause  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  received  a  one  hundred  pound 
note  from  some  unknown  hand  telling  him  to  go  on  until  he  spent 
that,  but  to  continue  to  labor  in  this  cause.  He  continued  his 
work,  founded  his  institi;tion,  and  in  course  of  time  determined  to 
have  an  exhibition.  Mr.  Campbell  inquired  of  the  Duchess  of 
Westminster  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  Queen  pres- 
ent. The  Duchess  said  certainly,  that  it  would  give  her  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  come,  and  a  letter  was  addressed  requesting 
her  to  come.  She  declined  on  account  of  other  engagements,  but 
begged  them  to  come  to  Windsor  and  give  an  exhibition  there. 
They  did  so.  The  Secretary  of  the  Queen  informed  Mr.  Campbell' 
that  the  programme  that  he  had  got  up  would  never  do — that 
the  Queen  would  become  fidgetty  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  cause  would  be  greatly  injured  by  her 
displeasure,  and  he  must  alter  it.  But  after  working  at  it  a  long 
time  he  found  that  he  could  not  possibly  bring  it  down  under  one 
hour.  Very  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  company,  at  the  end 
of  that  hour  the  Queen  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  there  was  no 
more.    She  wanted  to  hear  more.    She  begged  to  be  introduced  to 


Mr.  Campbell,  and  then  requested  that  all  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  and  introduced  to  her.  She  took  a  great  interest  in  it, 
and  from  that  time  the  institution  was  made.  It  is  now  the  finest 
institution  of  learning  among  the  blind  that  there  is  in  Europe, 
and  has  turned  out  some  verj'-  accomplished  scholars.  That  is  the 
work  of  an  American  trained  in  the  West,  It  is  a  matter  of  grat- 
itude and  comfort  to  think  of  these  things,  and  to  realize  how 
much  we  are  doing;  yet  I  feel  at  times  that  we  are  doing  literally 
nothing,  no  matter  how  much  we  are  trying  to  do  to  advance  the 
cause,  because  the  result  is  so  small.  But  every  effort  is  important, 
and  we  must  all  live  under  the  conviction  that  we  are  sowing 
seed  that  will  ultimately  yield  rich  harvests  of  good.  We  have  a 
very  illustrious  example  before  us  in  Him  who  went  about  all  his 
life  doing  good  to  others.  He  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  enabled 
the  dumb  to  speak,  relieved  paralytics,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  of  his  day.  Thomas  Hughes  has  recently 
produced  a  work  called  "The  Manliness  of  Christ."  He  takes 
him  simply  as  a  man,  without  any  reference  to  his  divine  charac- 
ter. That  is  left  out  of  view.  He  presents  before  us  this  great 
truth,  that  in  the  annals  of  humanity  no  such  case  as  that,  no 
analogy  to  that  case  has  ever  yet  appeared.  We  have  a  great 
controversy  about  the  age  of  the  world,  and  we  have  settled  down 
upon  the  fact  that  we  know  something  of  it  for  the  last  six  thou- 
sand years.  In  all  this  time  the  annals  of  humanity  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  the  similitude  of  the  character  of  that  great 
Teacher  of  men.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Hughes's  "Manliness  of 
Christ"  is  that  it  presents  Him  before  us  as  one  who  may  be  imi- 
tated in  all  things.  It  is  our  business  to  teach  these  children  con- 
fided to  our  care  to  live  according  to  that  example,  and  according 
to  the  precepts  of  that  great  Teacher  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
There  are  no  teachers  that  have  this  duty  more  incumbent  upon 
them  than  teachers  of  the  blind.  We  are  to  teach  them  every 
thing  that  we  can  through  their  feeling.  We  are  to  enlighten 
them  in  all  evils  that  may  be  detrimental  to  them,  and  give  them 
knowledge  of  all  good  that  may  be  promotive  of  their  welfare. 
It  is  a  very  urgent  and  important  duty  that  devolves  upon  us. 
The  early  education  of  these  blind  pupils  is  very  bad.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  unlearn  that  which  they  have  learned  at  home. 
Their  ill  manners,  faulty  speech.,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind  has 
to  be  weeded  out,  and  we  must  weed  it  out  as  thoroughlj-  and  per- 
fectly as  we  possibly  can,  having  the  example  of  the  great  Teacher 
before  us.    I  shall  not  detain  you,  Mr.  President,  with  any  further 


remarks  at  present.  I  again  renew  our  warm  and  cordial  express- 
ions of  gratefulness  for  tiie  fact  that  the  Convention  has  assem- 
bled in  Kentucky,  I  give  you  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State.    [Applause.] 

The  President  replied  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Bell,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind :  It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  we  as  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  should 
express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  yoMv  kindly  welcome  to  your 
city,  noted  for  its  philanthropy  and  for  its  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  education  and  care  of  the  unfortunate.  Especially  are  we 
happy  and  proud  in  being  welcomed  to  this  Institution,  presided 
over  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Bell,  Judge  Bullock,  and  others  who  have 
been  so  long  connected  with  this  Institution,  several  of  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Institution,  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Just 
think  of  it,  my  frinds  —  thirty-eight  years'  service  on  a  Board  of 
Trustees  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  had  these  two  objects  in  view  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  first,  to  select  the  proper  men  for 
these  positions,  and  then  to  keep  them  in  these  positions  just  as 
long  as  they  please  to  stay,  or  as  life  may  be  granted  unto  them. 
We  come  together  from  different  sections  of  our  country  to  con- 
sider the  objects  we  have  in  view — the  education  of  the  blind;  but 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  a  part  of  the  great  army 
of  men  and  good  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
ignorant  and  helping  the  unfortunate;  that  we  are  a  body  work- 
ing in  only  one  branch  of  this  great  work  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country.  We  know  of  but  one  way  of  accomplishing  our 
object.  We  do  not  in  our  field  of  labor  take  the  blind  in  our  arms 
and  carry  them  without  any  effort  of  their  own.  Our  object  is 
far  different  from  that.  Our  great  object  is  so  to  educate  them  in 
heart  and  in  hand  that  the  blind  of  our  country  may  stand  among 
us  our  peers,  independent  in  thought  and  action,  to  accomplish  all 
great  purposes  of  life  together  with  us  and  our  fellow-men.  We 
would  put  them  on  their  feet,  not  merely  physically  but  mentally, 
and  let  them  take  their  position  with  us  in  the  great  works  of 
life  and  of  humanity,  masters  of  all  that  is  good,  pure,  and  true. 
That  is  our  object  in  the  education  of  the  blind — to  have  them 
grow  up  with  us  in  the  perfect  stature  of  righteous  inen  and 
women.  We  come  together  to  unite  for  a  little  while  our  thoughts 
and  wishes,  our  plans  and  purposes,  and  consider  them.    We  think 
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perhaps,  as  we  come  from  all  sections  of  our  country,  a  great  deal 
of  our  coming  together  as  patriots.  We  think  of  the  bonds  of 
union  that  hold  us  together.  Perhaps  we  think  of  political  bonds; 
perhaps  the  bonds  of  our  States.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  w^ 
have  in  our  union  here — when  we  talk  over  in  cur  Association  our 
different  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant,  and  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  downcast — it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  in  this  very  coming  together  and  thinking  the 
same  thoughts  with  reference  to  the  elevation  of  humanity  that 
there  is  a  stronger  and  holier  bond  than  any  other  chain.  I  think 
that  we  can  see  now  in  all  these  associations  that  have  been  formed 
in  our  country  for  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  how  to  ele- 
vate the  unfortunate,  the  dawning  of  a  more  permanent  union. 
As  I  came  through  your  State  from  Cincinnati  to  this  city,  and 
looked  upon  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  the  valleys,  and  the 
hills,  the  fields  and  the  flowers,  I  could  not  help  thinking  Jiow 
beautiful  God  has  made  this  earth,  as  with  his  hand  he  hollowed 
out  the  valleys  and  smoothed  down  the  hills.  And  then  another 
thought  came  to  us,  that  God  meant  to  do  all  this.  It  was  not  a 
mistake — that  he  meant  to  make  this  earth  beautiful.  And  then 
another  thought  came  to  us  of  thankfulness  that  we  were  capable 
of  appreciating  all  these  things.  What  did  God  mean  by  sur- 
rounding us  with  all  these  beautiful  things?  Didn't  he  mean 
that  they  should  be  as  beautiful  as  possible — the  things  that  he 
has  given  to  us;  that  their  influence  might  be  manifested  upon  our 
hearts;  that  they  might  be  beautiful  and  pure  and  good.  As  we 
come  together  here,  and  while  we  are  considering  the  plans,  ques- 
tions, and  purposes  that  may  be  debated  for  the  improvement 
of  our  work,  let  us  be  actuated  all  the  time  by  an  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  our  work,  remembering  that  just  as  we  lift  up  humanity 
we  ourselves  are  lifted  up.  We  have  with  us  today  a  man  who 
has  grown  old  in  the  work,  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  from 
whom  we  should  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Chapin  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  am  reminded  by  the  presence  of  these  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Judge  Bullock  and  Dr.  Bell,  that  thirty  eight  years  ago 
it  was  my  delightful  privilege  to  visit  this  State  with  four  pupils  of 
the  Ohio  Institution.  Dr.  Howe  projected  the  visit  to  your  State, 
and  I  was  also  requested  to  come.  That  visit  to  this  citj',  and  to 
the  legislature  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of 


this  Institution.  The  visit  made  to  the  legislature  excited  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  therefore  an  extremely- 
interesting  one.  There  had  been  but  four  or  five  institutions  es- 
tablished at  that  time,  and  Kentucky  had  not  yet  any  arrangements 
or  plans  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  That  year,  I  think,  an 
appropriation  was  given  and  this  Institution  was  established. 

The  subject  of  the  importance  of  this  work  has  already  been 
spoken  of  sufficiently.  I  need  not  go  over  it;  but  I  can  but  feel  that 
while  it  is  a  work  of  large  responsibilities,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
successes.  The  blind  have  been  taught  in  all  that  is  necessary  to 
human  knowledge,  showing  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction 
not  merely  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  in  the  higher  and 
more  difficult  branches.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  blindness 
does  not  dwarf  the  intellect.  That  fact  has  been  established  not 
onl}^  in  all  our  institutions,  but  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  four  of 
the  pupils  from  our  Philadelphia  Institution  have  graduated  with 
high  honor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  another  will 
enter  this  year.  Mr.  Graves,  one  of  those  pupils,  is  now  present. 
One  of  the  others  Mr.  John  Maher,  is  preparing  young  men  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  for  entrance  into  college.  One  was 
engaged  in  establishing  the  Maryland  Institution  at  Baltimore,  of 
which  we  have  the  superintendent  present.  Another  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Georgia  Academy,  whose  superintendent 
is  also  present. 

These  facts  show  what  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing  under  this 
most  formidable  privation.  At  that  time  books  in  the  raised  print 
were  few  in  number  and  of  an  elementary  character.  The  work  has 
progressed,  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  we  might  expect,  from  that  time 
until  now,  when  it  is  our  pleasure  for  the  first  time  to  visit  your 
Institution,  when  it  is  crowned  with  the  success  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  in  itself  opens  a  new  and  splen- 
did era  in  our  blind  institutions,  in  the  instruction  and  relief  of  so 
many  benighted  minds  by  enabling  them  to  read  not  only  the  Word 
of  God,  which  has  been  long  printed,  but  other  varied  branches  of 
literature  so  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  cultivation.  There 
have  been  other  improvements  and  other  experiments  going  on  in 
these  offices,  and  it  is  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  us  all  that 
not  only  in  the  literature  of  the  blind  and  in  their  progress  in 
music  they  are  doing  a  great  work,  not  merely  in  the  cultivation 
which  music  gives  to  the  blind,  but  they  are  employed  as  instruc- 
tors of  music  and  as  organists  of  churches.  After  an  experience  of 
thirty-seven  years  in  these  institutions  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  there  are  other  branches,  not  perhaps  so  interesting,  not 
so  delightful  in  teaching,  but  branches  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  have  been  too  much  overlooked  and  neglected.  I  mean  handi- 
craft employments.  While  giving  the  highest  instruction  in  liter- 
ature and  music,  we  found  that  the  gi'eatest  number  of  the  blind 
must  necessarily  at  last  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands.  It 
appears  in  the  examination  of  statistics  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
the  blind  still  employed  in  handicraft,  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  who  necessarily  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands, 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  those  who  are  successful  in  music 
and  literature.  Wc  can  not  deny  that  those  who  follow  handicraft 
are  very  much  improved  in  their  ability  to  carry  on  business  by 
receiving  a  fair,  if  not  a  liberal  education.  Their  minds  are  en- 
lightened, they  become  thinkers,  and  have  more  self-respect  by 
receiving  a  fair  grammar-school  education,  even  though  they  de- 
pend afterward  on  the  work  of  their  hands.  Looking  at  the  sub- 
ject in  this  light,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  very  great  improvement  is  needed  in  the  literary  branches. 
That  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact.  In  the  musical  branches  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  success  higher  or  lower  for  those  who  adopt  it.  The 
question  may  be  asked  of  the  blind,  as  it  has  been  asked  respecting 
the  insane,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  vast  increase  of  insane?" 
Confined  in  the  poor-houses,  as  the  indigent  insane  must  neces- 
sarily be,  without  proper  treatment,  it^ould  seem  to  be  almost  im- 
possible for  any  State  to  provide  for  so  large  a  number  at  the  usual 
cost  for  buildings  without  exhausting  its  financial  means.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  discuss  this  now,  but  it  is  gradually  being  solved 
in  the  great  economical  establishment  at  Willard,  Seneca  Lake, 
]Sr.  Y.,  where  there  are  sixteen  hundred  insane  treated  as  humanity 
would  demand.  But  our  work  is  with  the  blind,  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  What  are  we  doing  for  the  future  of  the  blind;  how 
shall  we  promote  their  welfare — those  capable  of  work,  capable  of 
music,  capable  of  literary  instruction;  how  shall  we  best  reach  the 
largest  number  of  those  who  may  apply  to  us?  We  have  not  in 
Pennsylvania  been  able  to  receive  all  who  apply.  In  populous 
States  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  all  the  blind  that  might  be  prop- 
erly received.  Many  of  them  are  hardly  eligible.  According  to 
the  census  of  1870  one  half  of  all  the  blind  were  over  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  A  large  number  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  Many 
of  us  think  that  children  should  not  come  into  an  institution  where 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  a  definite  number  of  years  of  instruction, 
before  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  prom- 
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inent  question  before  us  is,  how  to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of 
all  the  eligible  blind.  That  is  in  part  reached  by  the  establishment 
of  industrial  homes,  or  workshops,  where  they  may  be,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  trained  for  their  own  support.  That  has  been  done 
in  our  State  and  in  others.  This  question  may  come  up  for  discus- 
sion in  these  conventions,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  a 
matter  claiming  our  sympathy  and  justice.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
reference  that  Dr.  Bell  made  to  the  Savior's  interest  in  the  blind. 
I  have  been  particularly  touched  with  that  scene  of  Jesus  taking 
the  blind  man  by  the  hand.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  take  the  blind 
man  by  the  hand.  We  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  blind. 
Shall  we  not  follow  him  in  this  particular?  Shall  we  not  in  some 
way — for  the  problem  is-  not  yet  settled — shall  we  not  make  the 
necessary  provision,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  in  the  future  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  employment  for  all  worthy  and  industrious 
blind  persons. 

The  President  said : 

Two  years  ago  we  were  considering  the  subject  of  a  congres- 
sional grant  to  the  printing  house,  whereby  we  might  have 
increased  facilities  for  printing  books  for  the  blind.  The  bill 
was  before  Congress  then.  It  has  since  passed  so  that  a  fund  of 
1250,000  is  now  set  apart,  the  income  of  which  is  to  go  to  the 
blind  of  the  whole  country  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  and  in  following  it  through  all  its  various  phases 
some  one  was  needed  to  engineer  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
man  is  present,  and  that  he  is  a  Kentucky  man.  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis. 

Mr.  Willis  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  did  not  expect  this  even- 
ing to  be  called  upon  to  make  any  remarks.  In  a  case  like  this, 
however,  no  preparation  is  needed  save  that  preparation  which  the 
heart  always  affords.  I  am  glad  to  see  present  in  our  midst  the 
instructors  representing  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  throughout  our  beloved  country.  I  join  my  voice  to  the 
earnest  words  that  have  just  been  uttered  by  Dr.  Bell  and  by 
Judge  Bullock  in  extending  to  you  a  warm,  heartfelt,  and  old- 
fashioned  Kentucky  welcome.  The  cause  in  which  you  are 
enlisted  commends  3'ou  to  our  hearts  and  homes.  It  is,  I  need 
not  say,  a  cause  which  has  commanded  the  aid  and  enlisted  the 
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sympathy  of  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  of  every  country. 
This  occasion  is,  I  believe,  the  Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind,  for  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  advanc- 
ing or  promoting  that  cause.  Myself,  in  earlier  days,  an  educator 
in  an  humble  way,  I  have  always  had  my  attention  directed  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  of  all  the  departments  of  that  profes- 
sion, of  all  the  paths  which  teachers  tread  that  which  in  mj' judg- 
ment is  worthiest  of  commendation,  that  which  is  worthiest  of 
attention  is  the  path  which  you  tread  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  social  of  that  help- 
less part  Qf  our  community  who  by  some  mysterious  providence 
have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  helping  themselves.  Your 
work  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  all  efforts  of  an  educational  nature.  I 
I  look  beyond  this  occasion.  I  look  with  mental  vision  to  the 
thousand  homes  throughout  this  fair  land  that  were  once  dark- 
ened, and  into  which  your  skill,  your  life-long  devotion,  your  noble 
efforts  have  poured  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  hope,  and  I 
thank  you  in  the  name  of  humanity.  You,  sir,  have  been  pleased 
to  refer  to  a  bill  which  I  happened  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
aiding  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  was  an  opportunity  which 
I  gladly  availed  myself  of  But  while  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment, while  I  shall  treasure  forever  the  written  acknowledgment 
received  from  this  convention  at  its  last  session,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  mementoes  of  my  life,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
upon  this  occasion  to  neglect  publicly  to  acknowledge  what  the 
cause  of  the  blind  owes  to  those  who  are  present,  to  Dr.  Bell,  to 
Judge  Bullock,  and  to  him  who  presides  over  this  Institution, 
small  in  body,  but  upon  the  principle  of  compensation,  big  in 
heart — Prof.  Huntoon.  [Applause.]  There  are  other  warm  and 
earnest  friends  to  whose  interest  and  attention  we  owe  much  of 
the  success  that  finally  crowned  our  efforts.  Upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Gen.  Burnside  of  Ehode  Island,  gave  his  unremitting  attention  to 
the  hill.  The  two  Senators  from  our  State,  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr. 
McCreery,  both  gave  their  warm  and  earnest  support  in  the  same 
direction.  It  was  a  bill  which  commended  itself  to  the  enlight- 
ened judgment  of  Congress.  There  could  not  be  a  valid  reason 
assigned  for  refusing  the  aid  it  asked  for.  Congress  had  ex- 
tended help  to  another  unfortunate  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  first 
to  the  institution  in  Hartfoi-d  in  1817,  then  later  in  our  own  State 
at  Danville,  and  then  subsequently  to  two  institutions  in  the  city 
of  Washington.     For  the  benefit  of  that  unfortunate  class  more 
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than  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  have  been  appi'opriated.  It  was  therefore  but  a 
measure  of  justice  as  well  as  benevolence  that  the  claims  of  the  blind 
should  be  remembered.  They  are  citizens  of  our  common  country. 
They  have  duties  and  responsibilities  to  perform,  and  it  is  the 
sacred  dut}'  of  the  government  to  prepare,  by  all  legitimate  means, 
its  citizens  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  again  join  my  voice  with  those  that 
have  preceded  me  in  welcoming  you.  I  am  glad  to  say  to  you 
that  our  own  State  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in  the  educa- 
'tion  of  the  blind.  I  hope  that  your  presence  will  give  additional 
impetus  to  the  warm  interest  we  already  feel.  I  trust  that  you 
will  bear  away  with  you  not  only  the  recollection  of  kindly  feel- 
ings and  generous  hospitalit}''  which  we  hope  to  display  to  you 
and  which  we  entertain  for  j'ou,  but  in  addition  to  that  you  may 
be  able  to  bear  away  evidence  of  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
all  of  our  citizens  in  this  great  subject  which  has  so  long  and 
80  intelligently  commanded  your  labor  and  your  devotion.  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  the  compliment  of  this  call,  and  for  compli- 
ments heretofore  extended.  You  have  my  most  warm  and  hearty 
wishes  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  noble  objects  that  you 
have  in  view.  In  the  name  of  Louisville,  in  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  bej'ond  that,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  cause  of  human- 
ity, I  wish  you  all  God  speed. 

A  Committee  ou  Credentials  was  then  appointed  by  the 
chair,  consisting  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Maryland,  Dr.  McWork- 
man,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
Association  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
in  order  that  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  might  be  held. 

SECOND  DAY. 

August  18,  1880. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Smead  of  Ohio. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Patten,  the  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report,  which  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 
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The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Convention  to  me- 
morialize Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, accepted,  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Association  : 

To  the  American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Your 
c©ramittee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  United  States 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  to^ 
apply  for  government  aid  for  printing  for  the  blind,  respectfully 
report  as  follows: 

The  memorial,  bearing  the  signature  of  all  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  was  duly  presented  to  Congress,  together  with  a  bill 
providing  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  fund  S250,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  providing  books  and  tangible  apparatus 
for  the  blind.  The  bill  and  memorial  are  set  forth  at  length  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  this  committee,  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  meeting  held  at  Columbus,  in  1878. 
In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  June  18,  1878,  by  the  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  yeas  to  twenty  nays. 

Your  Committee  went  to  Washington,  and  through  Mr.  Wait 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
set  forth  the  nature  of  the  bill  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  January  22,  1879.  That  commit- 
tee made  the  following  report,  based  upon  Mr.  Wait's  argument, 
with  their  unanimous  recommendation  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 

Keport  op  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"  That  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  since  1787  to 
foster  education.  Since  that  time  grants  of  land  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  have  amounted  to  95,737,714  acres,  and  the  money 
grants  to  $47,785,197.93.  (See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  1876,  pages  16  and  17.) 

In  making  these  grants  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  any  class  of  citizens  should  fail  to  receive  the  benefits  arising 
therefrom. 

These  funds,  however,  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  the  common-school  systems  of  the  several  States;  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind, 
these  classes  of  our  citizens  have  not  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  these  grants. 
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The  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exceed  the  blind  two  to  one; 
hence  their  necessities  were  earlier  discovered;  and  in  1817,  on 
their  first  application,  congressional  aid  was  granted  to  place  them 
on  their  proper  plane  of  equitj'  with  those  already  receiving  aid 
from  the  grants  already  referred  to. 

Since  1817  the  grants  of  land  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  amounted  to  45,440  acres  (see  page  13  of  the  report  for 
1876  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education),  while  the  grants  of 
money  for  lands,  buildings,  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  amount  to  about  $1,500,000.  (See  tables  of  statis- 
tics of  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  in  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  years  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  these 
I'espects  have  not  been  recognized,  and  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to 
secure  for  them  an  equitable  consideration  of  their  just  claims. 

A  revision  of  the  public-school  laws  of  the  several  States  would 
be  required  to  secure  a  participation  by  the  blind  in  the  grants 
already  made.  Even  if  this  were  possible,  it  is  manifest!}'  inex- 
pedient. 

The  want  of  experience  and  the  great  expense  of  manufactur- 
ing books  and  apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind  render  it 
impracticable  for  such  an  enterprise  to  be  cariied  on  by  the  sepa- 
rate States;  while  the  demand  is  so  small  as  to  offer  no  induce- 
ment to  private  capital. 

There  are  thirty  States  in  which  schools  are  maintained  for  the 
blind,  and  their  needs  for  improved  text-books  and  apparatus  are 
imperative. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  their  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  can  be  bought 
in  fair  pi'int  (for  the  seeing)  lor  fifty  cents,  costs,  when  embossed 
for  the  blind,  twenty'  dollars. 

It  is  desirable  to  secure  the  benefits  of  experience  and  co  op- 
eration which  this  bill  insures,  and  to  enable  the  blind  to  stand 
upon  an  equitable  plane  with  others." 

The  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  February  22d,  and  was  de- 
bated and  postponed.  March  3,  1879,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
forty  yeas  to  seven  nays,  and  upon  the  signature  of  the  President 
became  a  law. 

Senator  A.  E.  Burnside  of  Ehode  Island,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was  the  earnest  friend  of  the 
bill  from  the  time  it  came  before  that  committee.  He  pressed  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  after  securing  its  considera- 
tion presented  its  merits  with  an  ability  and  force  that  secured  its 
final  passage.  The  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  who  introduced  the  bill 
and  took  charge  of  it  in  its  whole  course  through  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  was  unwearied  in  his  labors  in  its  behalf  until  it  be- 
came a  law.  He  watched  its  course  in  the  Senate  and  lost  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  personally  explaining  to  the  various  Senators  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  bill.  The  success  of  the  measure  is  largely- 
due  to  the  intelligent  interest  that  Mr.  Willis  took  in  its  behalf 
and  the  activity  and  energy  he  displayed  in  making  known 
the  claims  of  the  blind  to  Congress. 

We  feel  that  the  gratitude  of  all  the  blind  and  of  all  inter- 
ested in  their  education  is  due  to  Mr.  Willis.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  erect  for  hira  a  monument  of  enduring  bronze,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  that  he  must  enjoy  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  disinterested  actions  in  advancing  the  education  of  the 
.  blind,  we  desire  to  place  upon  record  this  assurance  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  him  and  of  his  labors,  that  whoever  reads  them  may 
recognize  how  well  he  used  his  opportunity  to  aid  in  bringing 
light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness. 

Eespectfully  submitted.  B.  B.  Huntoon, 

W.  B.  Wait, 
Wm.  Chapin, 
F.  D.  Morrison, 
W.  D.  Williams. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  John  T.  Morris  of  Baltimore 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Baltimore,  August  14,  1880. 
Mr,  Geo.  L.  Smkad,  PresH  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir — I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Louisville  on  17th  inst.,  and  beg  that  you  will 
excuse  my  unavoidable  absence.  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
these  meetings  for  several  years,  and  have  always  been  personally 
instructed  and  benefited  by  the  views  and  advice  of  those  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  this  good  work.  I  think  that  these  meet- 
ings of  the  friends  and  instructors  of  the  blind  are  of  great  prac- 
tical benefit,  because  they  give  an  opportunity  for  the  personal  in- 
terchange of  views,  and  thus  enable  them  to  devise  improved 
methods  for  doing  the  work  and  efi'ecting  the  best  results.  I  hope 
that  a  large  number  of  members  may  be  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  that  they  may  work  together  harmoniouslj^  and  successfully. 

1  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  Institution  has  prospered  under 
the  supervision  of  our  efficient  Superintendent,  and  we  hope  for 
continued  success  in  the  futui*e.  With  kind  regards  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

John  T.  Morris. 
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A  communication  from  Mr.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  reference  to  the  Kentucky  Point-printer  was  then 
read  by  the  Secretary.     In  this  Mr.  Heady  says  : 

In  the  two  years  since  I  took  the  thing  in  hand  I  have  gotten 
up  three  machines,  each  quite  different  from  the  other,  and  for 
some  of  the  leading  details  have  tried  more  than  a  half  dozen 
different  contrivances.  Thus  have  I  been  allured  or  forced  into 
an  amount  of  experimental  work,  the  expense  of  which  is  al- 
together disproportionate  to  any  price  I  could  justly  set  on  the 
machine,  and  consequently  to  anj"^  returns  I  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  its  sale,  which  must  of  necessity  be  exceedingly  limited, 
all  things  favoring. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  seeming  to  be  beyond  my  skill,  and 
the  plausible  leading  continually  to  failure,  I  was,  in  March  last, 
beginning  to  apprehend  that  I  must,  perforce,  give  up  the  thing 
in  toto,  when  a  plan,  altogether  different  from  an}^  thing  I  had 
heretofore  tried,  suggested  itself  to  me,  by  which  intervals  of 
absolute  uniformity  could  be  produced,  and  that,  too,  with  double 
the  speed  and  ease  of  manipulation,  not  to  mention  the  rectify- 
ing of  a  few  minor  defects.  In  realizing  this  great  gain,  however, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  limit  the  capacity  of  the  machine  to  the 
producing  of  the  arbitrary  characters  in  but  one  size — the  medium, 
and  the  Roman  alphabet  with  less  frequent  and  obvious  approxi- 
mations. Thus,  in  this  last  respect,  the  invention  would  fall  short 
of  promised  results  ;  but  I  trusted  that  the  great  advantages  other- 
wise gained  would  be  received  as  more  than  compensating  the  de- 
ficienc}^ 

I  have  made  the  experiment  and  it  has  resulted  in  every  par- 
ticular as  I  anticipated.  Besides  the  arbitrary  systems  in  the  one 
size,  including  music  and  about  half  the  Roman  letters,  the  ma- 
chine, in  its  modified  form,  can  write  the  Moon  alphabet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  H  and  the  N,  quite  perfectly  throughout.  By 
combining  the  more  available  features  of  the  latter  system  with 
such  of  the  upper-case  Roman  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
machine,  I  have  been  enabled  to  construct  quite  a  complete  system 
of  capitals,  which,  as  a  whole,  being  simpler  than  the  Roman  and 
more  obvious  than  the  Moon,  make  up  such  a  system,  almost  to 
the  letter,  as  I  have  often  wished  to  see  introduced  into  our  em- 
bossed books.  The  small  letters  producible  are  less  satisfactory, 
but  will,  I  think,  be  found  sufficiently  apparent,  upon  a  slight 
analysis  made  with  reference  to  the  above  system  of  capitals,  from 
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which  they  are  in  large  measure  derived,  excepting  where  a  close 
approximation  to  the  lower-case  Roman  is  possible.  Wilh  regard 
to  some  of  the  small  letters,  I  am  by  no  means  decided  as  to  forms 
most  to  be  preferred,  and  upon  this  point  would  earnestly  solicit 
the  suggestions  of  those  interested  in  the  matter.  The  small,  or 
two-point  letters  are  written  each  with  one  stroke  of  the  keys; 
the  capitals,  or  three-point  letters,  with  two  strokes,  as  also  such 
four-point  characters  as  we  find  in  the  New  York  system  of  music 
notation.  The  points  in  this  distinction  are  to  be  reckoned  latterly, 
irrespective  of  dimensions  of  arrangement  otherwise.  One-stroke 
letters  can  be  written  at  tlie  rate  of  about  thirty  words  per 
minute;  tw^o-stroke  characters  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about 
fifteen  words  per  minute.  With  respect  to  the  New  York  alpha- 
bet, there  is  no  gain  in  speed  from  the  modified  form  of  the  ma- 
chine— the  characters  in  the  system  varying  from  one  to  three 
points  latterally,  and  consequently  requiring  a  stroke  to  every 
interval  traversed. 

The  Kentuck}^  Point-writer,  in  this  modified  form,  is  twenty 
inches  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high  and  weighs  less  than  ten  pounds. 
Its  principal  features  are  a  cushioned  cylinder  for  receiving  the 
paper,  sixteen  inches  long  and  about  fifteen  in  circumference,  and 
moving  for  the  lines  through  any  number  of  intervals  in  a  given 
space  that  may  be  desired.  For  the  right  hand,  seven  keys, 
which  form  the  letters;  for  the  left  hand,  four  keys,  which  control 
the  motive  powers  of  the  machine.  A  ratchet-wheel  of  peculiar 
design,  acted  upon  b}"  a  weight,  determines  the  movements  of  the 
key-frame  to  which  are  attached  the  right-hand  keys.  The  whole 
mechanism  rests  upon  a  base-board,  twenty  inches  long  by  ten 
wide. 

Letters  of  regret  at  the  writers'  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  were  received  from  Dr.  Frank 
Rainey,  Principal  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind;  from 
"W.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  the  California  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind;  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson 
Principal  of  the  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind;  from  M.  Anagnos,  Superintenent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;  from  Dr. 
F.  W.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
the  Blind;  from  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  and  from  F.  C.  Campbell,  Principal 
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of  the  Eoyal  Kormal  College  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England.  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  was  received  a  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  In  it  he  intimates  his 
firm  determination  never  to  be  drawn  into  another  type  dis- 
cussion, but  acknowledges  that  it  is  very  diflicult  for  him  to 
keep  still  when  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  goitig  on.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  this  year,  he  says,  "To  read  a  paper  on  the  prac- 
tical education  of  the  blind,  and  if  possible  elicit  discussion 
on  the  following  topics:  1.  Childhood  of  the  blind;  physical 
training;  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  2,  Youth;  physical 
training  continued,  with  a  larger  development  of  the  moral 
and  mental  qualities;  also  special  discipline  in  regard  to 
institutions  for  the  blind;  should  the  sexes  be  separated  or 
otherwise.  3.  Final  preparation  for  active  life;  handicraft; 
mental  culture;  musical  training.  If  these  subjects  are  not 
exhausted  at  the  present  convention  I  shall  be  glad  to  pre- 
pare a  general  paper  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
briefly  giving  my  views  on  the  above  points,  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  every  point  may  be  challenged,  analyzed, 
and  thoroughly  discussed." 

An  invitation  from  the  managers  of  the  Masonic  Widow^s 
and  Orphans'  Home  was  presented  by  their  President,  Hon. 
T.  L.  Jefferson,  to  visit  that  institution.  Thanks  were  re- 
turned for  the  courtesy,  but  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association  prevented  them  from  making  the  visit. 

Mr.  Morrison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
reported  the  following-named  persons  present  representing 
their  respective  institutions : 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Otis  Patten,  Superintendent; 
Miss  M.  H.  Patten,  delegate. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind — W.  D.  Williams,  Principal. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind — John  Loomis,  delegate. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind — W.  B.  Wilson,  Superinten- 
dent; Miss  M.  B.  File,  delegate. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind — Eev.  Eobert  Carothers,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal; Mrs.  R.  Carothers,  delegate. 
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Kansas  Institution  for  the  Blind — G.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent; 
T.  W.  Syler,  delegate. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind — Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees ;  B,  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent;  Chas.  Fred- 
erick, delegate. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind — P.  Lane,  Superintendent. 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind — F.  D.  Morrison,    Superin- 
tendent, 

Michigan  Institution  for  the  Blind —  J.  F.  McElroy,  Superinten- 
dent. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Blind — J.  J.  Dow,  Principal. 
Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind — Dr.  W.  S.  Langley,  Super- 
intendent. 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind — J.  McWorkman,  Superin- 
tendent; A.  M.  Gilsinn,  delegate. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind — J.  B.  Parmelee,  Superinten- 
dent. 

New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind— W.  B.  Wait,  Superin- 
tendent. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind — A.  D.  Wilbor,  D.D., 
Superintendent;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  delegate. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind — 
H.  A.  Gudger,  Principal. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind — G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent; 
Eev.  J.  Poindexter,  Trustee;  James  McCoombs,  delegate. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind — \Vm.  Chapin,  Superin- 
tendent; J.  S.  Grraves,  delegate. 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men — H.  L.  Hall. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Superinten- 
dent ;  Miss  L.  J.  Crutcher,  delegate. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind — T.  S. 
Doyle,  Principal. 

West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind — J. 
C.  Covell,  Principal. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind — J.  Howard  Hunter,  Princi- 
pal ;  E.  S.  Wickens,  delegate. 

The  same  committee  also  presented  the  following-named 
persons  for  election  as  corresponding  members,  and  on  mo- 
tion the  Secretary  was  directed  so  to  record  them : 
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Miss  N.  A.  Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Miss  T.  Williams,  Macon,  Ga. 
Mrs.  M.  T,  Sprole,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miss  M.  H.  Churchman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  John  A.  Carter,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mr.  Gr.  H.  Cochran,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Hon.  T.  L.  Jefferson,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Miss  N.  Y.  G-riste,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Miss  Susan  Satterthwaite,  Louisville,  Ky. 
D.  D.  Lash,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Morrison  Headj^,  Spencer  County,  Ky. 
Mrs.  P.  Lane,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Smead,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Miss  O.  M.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Miss  JSI.  B.  Holt,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Miss  M.  N.  Redick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
N.  B.  Kneass,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Miss  Jennie  Dixon,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting,  Galesburg,  111. 
Miss  E.  E.  Montgomery,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  DcWitt,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  for  discussion, 
as  reported  by  the  Executive  .Committee,  was.  The  Literary 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Morrison  Heady  presented  the  following  paper : 

Concerning  the  Art  op  Printing  for  the  Blind. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  blind-print  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
yet  to  this  day  I  can  not  view  the  art  but  with  wonder  and 
admiration  that  within  so  short  a  time  after  its  first  conception 
it  could  have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection. 
More  than  my  wonder  and  admiration  is  my  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  it,  which  I  am  wont  to  regard  as 
exceeding  all  that  my  other  educational  facilities  have  yielded  mc. 
But  it  is  an  art  still  in  its  incipiency,  and  hence,  open  to  improve- 
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ment;  just,  indeed,  as  are  all  things  new  and  many  things  old,  too, 
which,  if  they  be  already  good,  are  all  the  more  capable  of  being 
made  better.  Many  persons  may  be  actively  interested  in  this 
same  subject  whose  opinions  and  suggestions  may  be  found  of 
much  more  practical  value  than  any  I  may  be  able  to  advance; 
but  assuredly  hardly  one  whose  experience  as  a  blind  reader  has 
been  so  varied  and  extensive  as  my  own.  It  is  true,  that  outside 
of  books  printed  in  the  Roman  alphabet  I  have  read  but  little; 
but  I  have  given  the  other  systems  a  careful,  analytical  examina- 
tion, and  in  connection  with  the  point-wriler  interest  have  written 
them  much. 

Two  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  embossed  printing; 
that  in  "Europe,  of  departing  too  widely  from  the  Roman  system ; 
and  that  in  America,  of  adhering  too  closely  to  it.  In  the  latter 
case  the  embossed  print  produced  has  been  made,  I  feel  persuaded 
to  affirm,  as  clearly  legible  to  the  finger — the  e^'e  no  part}^  in  the 
matter — as  can  be  compatible  with  a  system  some  of  whose  char- 
acters are  so  minute  and  complex  withal  as  to  render  effectual  imi- 
tation in  relief  completely  out  of  the  question.  In  the  former  case 
the  system  involved  is  that  commonly  called  the  Moon,  which, 
though  preposterously  faulty  in  some  respects,  possesses  yet  many 
features  too  exactly  to  the  purpose  not  to  be  utilized  to  the  utter- 
most. The  Roman,  however,  still  holds  the  advantage  in  the 
greater  variety  and  stronger  individuality  of  its  characters,  some 
of  the  most  available  of  which,  for  some  reason  inscrutable  to 
mortal  minds,  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  supernal 
powers  who  have  revealed,  it  is  said,  to  Dr.  Moon  the  sj'stem  which 
now  goes  by  his  name.  Were  the  two  combined,  that  is  to  say, 
all  that  is  best  in  each,  the  result  would  be  a  simple,  tangible  alpha- 
bet, as  clearly  legible  to  the  finger — the  eye  no  party  in  the  mat- 
ter— as  were  possible  to  be  made  up  from  anj^  other  sources.  But 
as  the  better  features  of  the  Moon  have  a  reference  direct  or 
indirect  to  the  Roman,  the  latter  system  should  hold  the  dominant 
place  in  such  a  combination.  Wherever  the  Roman  furnishes 
a  diagram  perfectly  clear  to  the  touch,  let  us  by  all  means  have  it; 
but  where  this  is  out  of  the  question  let  us  not  hesitate  to  depart 
squarely  from  orthodox  rule — certain  of  finding  in  the  Moon 
the  precise  thing  that  is  lacking.  But  this  combination  should 
not  be  made  without  two  important  modifications;  that  in  the 
Moon  of  reduction  as  to  size  and  that  in  the  Roman  of  simplifi- 
cation as  to  form.  By  the  latter  I  mean  the  cutting  away  of 
those  superfluous  details  of  the  letters  which  serve  but  to  fill  up 
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space  and  complicate  outlimi  without  strengthening  the  identity 
of  the  letters  themselves.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  small  b,  d, 
p,  and  q — assuming  the  b  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  d  —  I  would  cut 
away  that  section  of  the  vertical  lino  which  makes  a  closed  circle 
of  the  bod}^  Capital  B,  D,  and  P  should  be  dealt  with  in  like- 
manner,  the  D  not  being  readily  distinguished  from  the  O.  Let 
the  letter  but  retain  its  leading  features,  and  the  more  blank  it 
comprehends  within  its  allotted  limits  the  clearer  will  it  be  to  the 
finger,  the  eye  ignored.  To  convey  the  whole  idea  at  once  and 
more  clearly  I  shall  give  in  detail  the  alphabet  proposed. 

For  capitals,  the  B,  D,  and  P  simplified  as  just  suggested,  let 
us  still  retain  the  Roman,  with  the  exception  of  the  R  and  S,  which 
the  Moon  can  better  supply,  except  the  A,  B,  F,  G,  M,  R,  S,  U,  and 
perhaps  the  W,  to  be  taken  from  the  Moon.  Let  the  lower-case 
letters  be  made  up  from  the  Roman,  reduction  as  to  size  in  the  one 
case  and  simplification  as  to  form  in  the  other  kept  in  view.  The 
letters  taken  from  the  Moon  should  correspond  in  height  to  those 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Roman,  diversity  in  altitude  being  a  more 
important  requisite  to  distinctness  in  blind  than  in  seeing  print. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  system,  modified  as  proposed,  there 
would,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Os  and  the  capital  Q,  be  no 
closed  circles — a  decided  gain,  both  in  respect  to  increased  legibil- 
ity and  to  the  diminished  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required 
degree  of  relief.  It  M'ill  be  further  observed  that  by  this  infusion 
of  the  Moon  element  into  the  system  a  simpler  and  clearer  form 
would  be  given  those  letters,  which  in  the  Roman  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  each  for  the  other,  M}^  sense  of  touch  in  acuteness 
is  full  that  of  the  average  among  the  blind ;  but  I  have  always 
found  it  hard  to  distinguish  small  a,  o,  and  old  Boston  g  from  each 
other;  also,  c,  e,  r,  s,  x,  and  z;  and  the  f,  I,  and  t.  Indeed  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  when  I  meet  with  a  word  with  which 
I  am  unacquainted,  especially  a  proper  name,  I  am  rarely  able 
to  decipher  it,  and  if  I  would  be  certain  of  it  I  must  often  look  to 
a  pair  of  eyes  to  help  me  out.  As  the  Roman  t  and  I  would  still 
be  retained  I  would  suggest  that  for  the  latter  be  substituted  a 
modified  form  of  the  capital  L,  having  the  proportions  of  the 
Braille  Y. 

But  whatever  be  the  alphabet  of  the  future — scattered  Moon, 
or  crowded  Roman,  or  the  happy  compromise  between  the  two — I 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  system  of  abbreviations.  Judiciously  arranged,  such 
a  system  would  greatly  faciliate  the  process  of  reading,  and  at  the 
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same  time  materially  lessen  the  great  costliness  of  our  embossed 
books  by  diminishing  their  bulk.  But  in  proposing  an  innovation 
of  such  extent  I  would  be  understood  as  having  in  view  only  the 
higher  order  of  reading  and  the  more  advanced  class  of  readers, 
who  are  presumed  to  understand  the  orthogi-a])hy  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  capable  of  anticipating  the  more  obvious  words 
by  their  contexts  as  well  as  by  their  abbreviations.  Of  course 
works  of  a  more  primary  nature  should  be  printed  with  the 
orthography  given  in  full,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  must  needs  be 
learned.  But  it  is  simply  preposterous  that  we  should  go  on  load- 
ing our  costly  pages  with  these  palpable  redundancies  which,  once 
fairly  got  out  of  the  way,  would  never  be  missed  excepting  by 
their  room  filled  to  better  purpose.  I  shall  not  presume  so  far 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  as  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  system  proposed.  A  few  hints  touching  the  leading  feat- 
ures will  suffice  to  convey  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  general  drift. 

Every  letter,  capital  and  small,  taken  singly,  should  represent 
some  word  of  which  it  is  the  initial  or  a  conspicuous  feature. 
Thus,  small  b  might  represent  be;  capital  B,  been;  small  d,  do; 
capital  D,  done;  small  k,  know;  capital  K,  known;  small  x,  ex- 
cept; capital  X,  excepting,  or  next.  Such  combinations  of  vowels, 
as  au,  ou,  ai,  oi,  and  of  consonants,  such  as  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  nd,  ng, 
st,  the  least  frequent  of  which  occur  oftener  than  several  of  the 
letters,  should  be  represented  by  single  signs — say,  by  the  first 
letter  in  each  modified  within  its  own  particular  limits,  by  the 
addition  of  a  point  or  two.  Thus  a,  with  one  point  above,  would 
represent  ai;  inverted,  ay;  with  two  points  above,  au;  inverted, 
aw.  The  o  might  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  and  to  like  intent. 
S,  with  a  point  above  could  represent  sh;  inverted,  st.  These 
signs  might  be  used  like  the  letters  for  expressing  whole  words, 
when  appearing  singly;  as  sh,  shall;  st,  still.  This  method  of 
multiplying  signs  by  inversion  might  be  extended  to  the  letters 
themselves,  the  greater  number  of  which  admit  of  being  inverted 
without  becoming  something  else,  and  in  this  position  could  be 
made  to  do  as  good  duty  as  in  the  other.  Some  of  the  capitals 
having  square  types,  and  thus  admitting  of  being  ])laced  in  four 
positions,   might  be   made   available  to   fourfold  purpose. 

A  word  of  one  long  syllable  whose  initial  is  that  of  some 
shorter  word  could  be  expressed  by  the  initial  with  the  most  con- 
spicuous consonant.  Thus,  could,  by  cd;  would,  by  wd  ;  might,  by 
mt.  The  more  common  and  obvious  words  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles, espcciall}'   nouns,  conjunctions,   prepositions,    adverbs,  and 
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irregular  verbs,  could  be  expressed  by  the  initials  of  their  sylla- 
bles; as,  because,  by  be,  or  by  the  initials  and  the  last  consonant; 
as  become,  by  bcm,  or  by  the  first  syllable;  after,  by  af,  or  by  the 
first  syllable,  with  the  initial  of  the  second  or  third;  afterward, 
by  afw.  Capitals  could  bo  used  to  advantage  for  expressing  the 
longer  affixes,  such  as  tion,  ment,  the  initials  of  which  would  be  in 
capitals.  Thus  the  word  question  might  be  expressed  by  the  three 
letters,  qst;  questionable,  by  the  letters,  qstab.  Prefixes  could  not 
of  course  be  expressed  in  this  manner,  as  that  would  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  office  of  the  capitals. 

Should  the  line  alphabet  be  found  insufficient  for  carrying  out 
the  system  to  abbreviations  of  the  full  extent  practicable,  I  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  reinforce  it  with  the  two  great  point  sys- 
tems— the  New  York  and  the  Braille.  To  keep  the  suggestive  still 
in  view  each  system  should  be  allowed  to  retain  its  distinctive  effi- 
cacy as  an  alphabet,  and  to  avoid  confusion  or  collision  each  should 
be  assigned  a  special  department  in  the  system  of  abbreviations. 
But  I  pi'esume  there  will  not  be  many  blind  readers  who  would 
demand  a  more  extensive  system  of  the  kind  than  the  line  alpha- 
bet will  be  found  capable  of  comprehending.  I  do  believe  that  this 
interspersion  of  point -characters  among  the  line-letters  would 
contribute  much  to  the  legibility  of  the  printed  page. 

This  system  of  abbreviations,  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried  out 
in  a  point  alphabet,  I  have  used  for  eighteen  years.  Not  to  men- 
tion a  gain  in  point  of  economy  I  have  found  it  so  greatly  condu- 
cive to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  reading  as  to  have  rendered 
me  intolerant,  unduly  so,  perhaps  of  those  tedious  redundancies, 
those  provoking  freaks,  those  exasperating  contradictions  in  our 
orthography  to  which  I  have  just  entered  my  protest.  Some  may, 
and  some  have,  indeed,  objected  to  the  two  systems  proposed,  the 
alphabetic  and  the  abbreviatives,  as  being  too  radical  to  suit  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  the  times.  Eadical,  it  may  be,  but  cer- 
tainly not  arbitrary,  since  in  both  systems  the  idea  of  relevancy 
has  been  studiously  adhered  to.  The  system  of  abbreviations,  ex- 
tensive as  it  is,  would  involve  the  introduction  of  but  ten  new 
characters,  and  these  but  so  many  letters,  slightly  modified. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  system  it  may  be  objected  further,  and 
indeed  has  been  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  learn  as  to  discour- 
age the  blind  from  attempting  to  master  it.  Somewhat  difficult, 
too,  I  grant.  Yet  I  feel  persuaded  to  affirm,  less  difficult  than 
might,  at  first  glance  be  supposed;  since  the  abbreviations  would 
be  arranged  with  a  strict  regard  to  alphabetical  order,  and  each 
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would  contain  a  suggestivencss  of  what  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent. Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  blind  of  the  higher  intellectual 
culture,  who  delight  in  the  higher  reading  just  here  in  view,  would 
be  unwilling  to  master  a  system  which  would  so  materially  in- 
crease their  stock  of  good  reading  and  fticiliate  them  in  getting 
at  it. 

I  should  never  object  to  the  bulkiness  of  our  embossed  books, 
but  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  within  the  same  bulk,  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  of  reading  matter  should 
not  be  comprehended.  The  printed  page  should  show  no  more 
blank  space  than  may  be  required  for  a  clear  and  ready  under- 
standing of  the  matter  embodied  and  for  convenient  access  to  it. 
The  outside  margins  should  be  ver}'  narrow,  and  excepting  where 
works  of  different  titles  appear  in  the  same  volume  there  need  be 
no  headings  at  the  tops  of  pages.  When  "we  address  oursels^es  to 
the  2)erusal  of  a  long  work  of  three  overwhelming  volumes^  we  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  every  time  we  turn  a  leaf  that  we  are 
reading  Old  Curiosity  Shop  or  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  pages  thus  consumed  could  be  filled  to  better  purpose.  Be- 
tween parts  of  the  same  subject  there  need  not  be  more  blank  space 
than  the  width  of  one  line,  nor  more  than  the  width  of  two  lines 
between  separate  works.  While  paragraph-indentations  should  be 
much  deeper  than  we  usually  have  them,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  the  number  of  paragraphs  should  rarely  exceed  three  to 
the  page.  Where  they  occur  more  frequently  than  this  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  composition,  several  paragraphs  might  be  em- 
bodied in  one,  with  the  character  ^  inserted  between  to  indicate 
their  limits.  In  dramatic  composition  even  that  sign  might  be 
omitted,  the  initial  or  first  syllable  of  the  name  next  coming,  with 
a  double  blank  before  and  a  single  one  after  indicating  the  divis- 
ion as  distinctly  as  need  be.  Poetry  without  any  imputation  of 
disparagement  whatever  cculd  be  printed  in  the  form  of  solid 
prose;  several  stanzas  being  embodied  together  in  one  paragraph, 
with  the  sign  of  ^  between,  and  with  double  or  triple  blanks 
between  lines,  and  with  the  first  word  in  each  line  beginning  with 
a  capital.  This  consolidating  of  dramatic  and  poetic  composition 
will  save  the  blind  much  unnecessarj-  groping  about  for  odds  and 
ends  of  lines;  and  in  the  latter  case  will  help  him  not  a  little 
to  get  at  the  sense,  by  hindering  him  from  too  readily  getting  at 
the  rhyme. 

A  thick  volume  bound  besides  costing  proportionately  less 
than  a  thin  volume  bound  in  the  same  style  possesses  a  decided 
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advantage  in  the  greater  steadiness  with  which  it  maintains  the 
upright  position  in  which  all  large  heavily-bound  embossed  books 
should  be  kept  when  not  in  use.  May  I,  then,  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  getting  works  of  inconsiderable  size  a  large  number  of 
copies  be  left  unbound  until  called  for,  thus  affording  the  purchaser 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  own  selections  and  having  them 
bound  together  in  the  stj'^le  that  suits  him  best.  Small  works  of 
the  rarer  order,  such  as  plays,  the  longer  poems,  choice  stories, 
and  the  like  could  be  put  in  pamphlet  form  with  paper  covers  as 
substantially  as  any  careful  hand  with  books  could  desire.  But  it 
will  be  objected,  and  justly,  too,  that  the  latter  half  of  an  embossed 
book  in  pamphlet  form  comes  much  more  awkward  to  the  reader 
than  the  first  half,  or  than  it  would  were  it  bound  in  board.  This 
objection  could  be  easily  met  by  reversing  the  latter  half  and  let- 
ting the  book  end  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  thus  keeping  a 
mass  of  paper  under  the  hand  sufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  This  suggestion  might  apply  with  almost  equal  force 
to  the  thicker  of  the  bound  volumes,  where  the  first  half  comes 
much  more  convenient  to  both  hands  than  the  second,  and  conse- 
quently occasioning  less  strain  on  the  binding. 

For  works  of  the  rarer  order  designed  chiefly  for  private  own- 
ers and  only  occasionally  to  be  read,  thin  paper  of  a  firm  consist- 
ency is  unquestionably  to  b'e  preferred  from  its  greater  capability 
of  receiving  a  clear  relief.  But  for  works  of  a  more  primary 
nature — school-books,  childrens'  books,  which  are  intended  (or  fre- 
quent use  and  are  apt  to  be  roughly  used — the  preference  is  just 
as  unhesitatingly  to  be  given  the  heavier  paper.  Some  of  our 
blind  readers  have  a  bad  habit  of  pressing  unnecessarily  hard  on 
the  letters,  thus  not  only  marring  the  relief  but  impairing  their 
sensibility  of  touch,  and  hence,  doubling  the  difficulties  they  labor 
under  in  reading. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  being  in  order,  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Ontario,  spoke  at  some  length  in  disapprobation  of  changes 
in  the  proposed  alphabets  for  the  blind,  or  the  adoption  of 
any  new  or  more  complicated  alphabet  than  those  in  use. 

Mr.  Chapin  said:  ^ 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  I 
note  one  thing  that  struck  me  in  the  paper  read,  and  that  is  where 
Mr.  Heady  indicated  the  difficult  letters.  Here  is  a  blind  gentle- 
man capable  of  forming  a  good  judgment  as  to  the  size  of  the  let- 
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ters  and  those  which  had  struck  him  were  the  most  difficult.  It 
struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  subject  for  consideration  in 
the  committee  who  are  to  take  charge  of  the  subject,  and  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  for  them  to  get  expressions  of  opinion  from 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country.  That  is,  for  those  institutions 
to  select  their  best  readers,  and  let  them  indicate  what  letters  in 
their  opinion  are  the  most  difficult,  or  on  which  they  make  the 
most  mistakes.  I  should  be  happy  to  engage  in  this  experiment, 
and  it  might  result  in  the  simplifying  of  a  half  a  dozen  letters.  I 
simply  suggest  it  without  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 
I  must  demur  to  the  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult  propo- 
sition of  expressing  words  by  a  few  letters.  I  think  it  would  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  confusion  to  all  readers.  I  should  very  much 
object  to  have  these  changes  adopted,  describing  whole  words  and 
giving  syllables  of  words  by  marks  over  and  marks  under  the  let- 
ter.    I  hope  notliing  of  that  kind  will  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Mr.  Headj"  has  prepared  specimens  of  these 
changes  so  far  as  they  can  be  represented  by  points  on  his 
machine,  and  those  changes  and  the  working  of  his  machine 
can  be  examined  by  those  who  are  curious,  in  the  room  below, 
he  has  also  there  a  book  bound  in  the  method  proposed.  Mr. 
Heady  is  a  man  of  great  experience,  one  who  has  given  the  matter 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  to  me  the  communication  was  of  in- 
tense interest.  Some  of  his  propositions  I  think  highly  practi- 
cable. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Heady's  paper  having  closed,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, of  Ontario,  said: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  a  new 
method  of  expressing  point  print.  Soon  after  I  became  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  blind,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  writers  of  point  print  in 
referring  to  any  of  the  writing  they  had  previously  executed  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper.  The  paper  as  you  are  aware  has  to  be 
removed  from  its  position  on  the  slate,  turned  over  and  read  and 
then  replaced  in  its  former  position  with  some  risk  of  displace- 
ment. This  seemed  to  me  a  very  clumsy  bit  of  work,  and  it  occur- 
red to  me  from  the  beginning  that  some  appliance  might  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  writing  could  be  done  on  the  same  side  as  that 
on  which  it  is  read.  I  have  tried  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
and  some  five  years  ago  in  my  annual  report  I  called  attention  to 
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the  experiments  that  were  then  in  progress  upon  this  subject.  I 
constructed  a  number  of  models  and  had  them  tried  in  our  school, 
which  of  course  was  the  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with  this 
question.  I  became  satisfied  that  the  matter  was  entirely  practi- 
cable. Other  demands  upon  my  attention  prevented  my  pursuing 
the  thing  to  completion  until  recently.  We  have  a  number  of 
models  in  the  Institution  that  we  have  found  to  work  very  well. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  at  work  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  contrivance  which  is  now  used  in  our 
school  with  success,  and  which  is  altogether  superseding  the  old 
system  of  puncturing  the  character.  By  this  plan  we  emboss  it. 
Not  only  is  the  inconvenience  saved  of  turning  over  the  paper  in 
order  to  read  what  has  been  written,  but  there  is  much  less  mus- 
cular force  required  to  emboss  than  to  puncture.  The  mistake 
that  pupils  generally  make  in  commencing  to  use  the  instrument 
is  in  using  too  much  force.  It  requires  but  very  little  effort.  It  is 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  working  of  mathematics  where  con- 
stant reference  has  to  be  made  to  calculations  on  the  same  page 
above  the  line  of  writing. 

Mr.  Hunter  thereupon  submitted  his  invention  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  convention.  It  consists  of  a  hard  surface  of 
metal  on  which  the  points  which  are  intended  to  make  the 
embossed  points  on  the  paper  appear.  On  the  top  of  this 
metal  base  there  is  placed  by  means  of  a  guide-pin  at  each 
end,  the  ordinary  guide  used  for  writing  the  ]^ew  York  point. 
The  paper  is  placed  between  the  guide  and  the  surface  with 
raised  points,  and  the  embossing  is  done  with  a  perforated . 
stylus  placed  over  such  points  as  may  be  desired  within  the 
cells  of  the  guide.  This  novel  invention  excited  much  inter- 
est, and  in  reply  to  several  questions  Mr.  Hunter  said  : 

I  have  not  these  tablets  for  sale.  I  can  describe  the  process  by 
which  I  make  them  at  present.  The  base  is  made  out  of  tinned 
copper.  The  points  are  made  by  a  process  which  lathe-workers 
call  spinning.  It  is  not  practicable  to  raise  the  points  by  strik- 
ing with  a  hammer.  After  the  points  are  lathed  by  this  process, 
the  tinned  copper  is  fastened  to  a  brass  back.  It  takes  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  make  that  double  row  of  points  by  this  process 
of  spinning,  as  it  is  called.  Then  it  would  take  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  to  fasten  the  tinned 
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copper  to  the  brass  back.  Then  perhaps  it  takes  about  five  min- 
utes to  make  the  guide.  You  can  conclude  for  yourselves  what 
the  expense  of  the  appliance  should  be. 

The  writing  is  read  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  writing. 
I  might  say  that  I  have  examined  with  great  care  all  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  appliances  for  the  blind  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  and  I  can  not  find  any  suggestion  in  this  direction  prior  to 
my  report  which  was  published  five  years  ago.  If  any  one  is 
aware  of  any  such  suggestion,  or  the  trace  of  a  suggestion,  I 
shall  thank  them  very  much  if  the}^  will  indicate  to  me  where  it 
can  be  found.  This  I  say  because  it  turns  out  that  a  gentleman 
in  Europe,  M.  Pablasek,  of  Vienna,  who  is  favorably  known,  has 
been  working  on  the  same  problem,  and  he  has  reached  precisely 
the  same  result.  We  have  had  no  kind  of  communication  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  am  very  glad  to  recognize  the  effort  made 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  wa\'  of  producing  some  apparatus 
for  the  j)urpose  of  aiding  school-room  work  by  the  use  of  the  point 
system.  I  wish  it  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  dozen  of  our 
best  and  hardest  worker.*.  If  this  apparatus  can  be  cheaply  pro- 
duced, and  the  point  work  of  the  school-room  can  be  done  right 
side  up,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  an  effectual  method  of  producing 
point  print,  it  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Mr.  Hunter  :  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  the  appliance.  It  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  all 
Institutions  if  they  choose  to  make  them  for  themselves.  I  desire 
nothing  but  some  improvement  in  our  apparatus.  A  member  has 
just  asked  me  whether  I  find  any  difficulty  because  of  the  appli- 
,  ance  bringing  out  false  points,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  that  respect  among  those  who  have  become  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  With  beginners  of  course 
they  make  more  or  less  mistakes.  We  have  about  forty  of  the  in- 
struments in  every-day  use.  One  mistake  that  is  made  b}- junior 
writers  is  undue  pressure  in  the  use  of  the  stylus.  They  are  so 
accustomed  to  this  heavy  puncturing  that  thej^  do  not  realize  how 
slight  a  pressure  is  necessary.  The  convention  will  understand 
that  only  one  point  is  brought  up  at  a  time. 

The  President  asking  for  accouuts  of  other  appliaiiees 
to  aid  ill  the  literary  education  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Kueass, 
of  Pennsylvania,  called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  an 
improved  cipher! ng-slate  which  was  in  use  in  his  Institution. 
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Mr.  McElroy,  of  Michip^an,  called  the  attention  of  the 
convention  to  a  point-writer  which  he  had  constructed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  designed  to  write  any  system  of  point 
print.  The  machines  to  cost,  in  a  limited  number,  about 
eighteen  dollars  apiece  when  constructed  to  write  the  Braille 
system  alone.  If  a  number  of  machines  were  ordered  at  the 
same  time  they  could  be  furnished  for  something  less.  A 
machine  that  will  write  both  the  Braille  and  the  New  York 
point  will  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  dollars,  as  the 
present  machine  will  require  some  additions. 

Mr.  Chapin  :  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  new  edition  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  It  is  well  understood  by  all,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Institution  at  Philadelphia  some  years  since  introduced  a  dic- 
tionary in  three  volumes.  It  would  be  an  unheard-of  thing  in  any 
educational  system  for  seeing  scholars  for  them  to  be  without  a 
dictionarx^,  and  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  the  blind  to  be  with- 
out a  dictionary  of  reference  in  their  own  language.  With  this 
view  some  j^ears  ago  it  was  decided  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion to  prepare  a  dictionary.  This  was  done  after  the  labor  of 
some  two  years,  using  one  of  Worcester's  dictionaries  as  the 
groundwork,  as  allowed  by  the  publishers,  confining  the  defini- 
tions to  almost  the  synonyms,  omitting  all  words  not  really  neces- 
sary. After  the  preparation  of  the  copy  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dun- 
glison,  who  is  a  professor  of  the  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia, 
and  also  the  author  of  a  standard  dictionary  of  medicine.  He 
gave  it  a  careful  supervision  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  unfortunate 
in  ray  view  that  it  was  printed  in  capital  letters.  We  had  a 
printing  press  then  and  our  managers  were  partial  to  this  let- 
ter. It  was  a  beautiful  letter  and  looks  well,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  misfortune  to  adopt  the  letter,  because  there  are  so  few  In- 
stitutions that  use  the  capital  letters  entirely.  An  edition  of 
only  two  hundred  .and  fifty  copies  was  printed.  It  is  in  three 
volumes  of  about  six  hundred  pages.  It  is  now  practically 
out  of  print,  although  we  have  some  twenty  or  thirty  copies 
in  daily  use  in  our  Institution.  We  find  it  verj^  important 
and  valuable  to  the  literary  instruction  of  our  pupils.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  valuable  book  than  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  carefully  prepared.  The  dictionary  gives  the 
pupil,  first,  the  word  itself  properly  spelled ;  it  gives  him  also  the 
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parts  of  speech,  and  then  the  definition.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  this  dictionaiy  could  be  very  greatly  improved  if  any 
one  could  give  it  the  labor  and  attention  necessary.  I  do  not 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  in  fact  do  not  wish  to  do  it,  and  could 
not  do  it.  I  have  already  given  thousands  of  hours  tp  that  work. 
I  shall  apply  to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  on 
behalf  of  our  Institution,  to  have  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage not  exceeding  three  volumes,  to  be  printed  at  this  Institu- 
tion or  wherever  it  may  be  decided  to  print  it,  so  that  any  num- 
ber of  copies  can  be  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  price  in  all  our 
Institutions,  and  may  be  owned  by  the  graduates  who  may  leave. 

Mr.  Patten:  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Chapin  has  said  in  regard 
to  a  dictionary.  We  have  two  copies  of  that  dictionary  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  though  it  is  diiferent  from  our  other  books,  being 
printed  in  capitals,  and  small  capitals  at  that,  it  is  in  constant  use 
by  our  pupils,  while  other  books  in  the  Philadelphia  print  are 
hardly  ever  read.  The  dictionary  is  considered  indispensable. 
We  have  one  copy  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys  which  are  in 
constant  use.  I  hope  the  dictionary  will  be  one  of  the  first  books 
printed,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  good  arithmetic  with  the  exam- 
ples and  with  answers  so  that  the  pupils  can  take  the  book  and 
study  arithmetic  out  of  school.  Our  present  mode  of  teaching  Avrit- 
ten  arithmetic  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  the  example,  and  they  do 
what  they  can  in  the  class.  If  they  had  a  book  with  the  examples 
and  answers,  arithmetic  could  be  studied  out  of  school  and  the 
scholar  could  see  whether  he  has  got  the  right  answer.  The  pupils 
would  therefore  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent, besides  taking  more  interest  in  arithmetic.  They  feel  that  it 
is  a  slow  operation  now. 

Mr.  Hunter:  I  should  like  to  have  a  reading- book  in  point 
print,  to  follow  the  point-print  primer.  I  do  not  know  the  wants 
of  other  Institutions,  but  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our 
Institution.  We  have  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  in  New 
York  point;  but  in  a  non-sectarian  Institution  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  a  proper  text-book.  As  you  are  aware  one  church  entirely  dis- 
claims the  use  of  our  authorized  version,  and  those  who  belong  to 
that  church  are  not  willing  that  our  version  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  their  children.  Their  opinions  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived with  respect.  Further  than  that,  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used  as  a  text-book.  1  don't 
think  it  tends  to  promote  that  respect  with  which  the  Bible  should 
be  received,  if  it  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  text-books 
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are  usually  treated.  I  would  urge  on  the  management  of  the 
Louisville  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  that  they  should  have,  as 
soon  as  they  can  reach  it,  a  book  to  follow  the  point-print  primer. 
Of  course  I  now  use  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  vei-y  extensively 
among  the  Protestant  pupils,  but  I  do  not  allow  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  use  it,  for  I  know  it  is  contrary  to  their  wishes.  In 
fact  I  have  been  told  explicitly  by  the  directors  of  their  church, 
that  they  have  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  a  Protestant  version. 
Mr,  Lane:  There  is  one  question  which  I  hope  this  convention 
will  take  up  and  consider  before  it  adjourns,  and  that  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  higher  grade  of  education  for  the  blind  than  is  at 
present  taught  in  our  Institutions.  1  had  hoped  before  this  to  hear 
from  gentlemen  representing  large  establishments,  and  have  there- 
fore kept  silent  myself.  In  relation  to  this  matter  it  seems  tome 
that  this  Association  should  express  itself  clearly,  and  that  the 
opinion  announced  should  be  definite  and  positive.  Up  to  this 
time  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  the  grade  has  been  at 
best  that  of  a  grammar-school.  I  do  not  know  that  anj^  have 
passed  beyond  that  grade.  I  understand  that  the  majority  of 
blind  persons,  as  the  majority  of  sighted  persons,  can  not  acquire 
a  full  education,  as  education  is  now  measured,  but  I  believe  that 
much  more  can  be  done  than  has  been  done.  I  believe  that  we 
can  introduce  a  system  of  instruction  that  shall  be  beyond  the 
grammar-school  grade,  or  even  the  ordinary  high-school  grade. 
Whether  this  shall  be  done  in  the  Institution  itself  and  by  its  own 
instructions  are  questions  worthy  of  discussion.  To  do  this  we 
certainly  need  books.  It  is  possible  enough  I  know  to  have  it 
done  by  the  oral  method  to  a  certain  extent.  The  teacher  m&y 
become  a  reader  and  reciter.  So  far  as  mere  columns  of  matter 
to  be  remembered  are  concerned,  the  pupil  ma}'  acquire  a  consid- 
erable store  of  information  that  afterward  by  his  own  application 
may  approach  what  might  be  called  a  liberal  education.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  true  education  requires  that  side  by  side  in  the 
matter  of  acquiring  there  should  be  a  development  of  the  power 
to  acquire  and  of  the  power  to  apply  the  knowledge  so  acquired. 
To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  of  acquisition  should 
be  a  slower  process  on  the  part  of  the  learner  himself,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  fastened  indelibly  in  his  mind.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  feeling  of  independence,  so  far  as  it  can  be  developed  at 
all,  should  be  cultivated.  You  can  only  do  this  by  requiring  the 
pupil  in  a  lai-ge  measure  to  gain  the  knowledge  for  himself  Give 
him  the  book  and  require  him  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  lesson 
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for  himself.  I  do  not  mean  simply  an  ability  to  recite  it,  but  to 
know  it.  In  so  doing  you  fasten  upon  him  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  you  give  a  tougher  fiber  to  his  moral  character,  and  in 
that  way  cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  believe  that  not  only  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  pi*esent  information,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  books  are  an  essential  feature  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  seeing.  I  under- 
stand well  enough,  no  matter  whether  it  be  done  by  books  or  oral 
statements,  that  much  of  the  instruction  in  primary  classes,  and 
even  classes  perhaps  beyond  that,  must  be  mere!}'-  dogmatic ;  as  for 
example,  in  geograj)hy  and  elementary  arithmetic.  But  b}''  and 
by,  however,  you  reach  a  point,  if  the  learner  is  susceptible  of  an 
education  at  all — and  by  an  education  I  mean  something  more 
than  the  ability  to  acquire,  and,  parrot-like,  to  repeat  the  words 
of  the  instructor — after  the  education  has  proceeded  to  a  certain 
point  the  learner  reaches  a  stage  at  which  he  himself  asks  the 
question,  what  does  this  all  mean,  what  is  its  relation  to  himself 
and  external  things?  When  the  mind  reaches  that  point  a  large 
part  of  its  further  training  or  education  consists  in  asking  why 
and  what  and  whether,  and  the  responses  to  those  inquiries.  The 
learner  must  be  thrown  back  upo.n  his  own  resources.  Let  him 
work  out  the  answers  as  far  as  possible  himself.  The  teacher 
comes  iisi  as  a  helper,  not  to  tell  the  pupil  something,  but  to  help 
him  tell  something  to  himself.  As  for  example,  the  man  who  in- 
structs in  botany,  or  in  almost  any  department  of  natural  science, 
does  not  furnish  the  eye  or  the  light.  He  gives  the  student  a  mi- 
croscope, and  tells  him  that  there  is  something  to  be  studied — 
something  to  be  looked  for.  The  rest  the  observer  must  do  for 
himself.  So  precisely  I  think  it  is  in  all  training.  You  furnish 
the  learner  the  methods,  and  the  learner  must  do  the  rest  for  him- 
self. I  believe  we  ought  to  impress  upon  the  community  as  far 
as  we  can,  and  upon  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  schools  for  the  blind,  the  necessity  for 
the  very  highest  education  of  which  any  and  all  pupils  are  sus- 
ceptible. If  the  majority,  for  example,  can  only  advance  as  far  as 
a  common-school  education,  very  well,  let  that  be  done.  But  if 
there  be  one  or  two  or  any  number  who  can  go  beyond  that,  then 
let  provision  be  made  for  the  achievement  and  attainment  of  that 
result,  and  it  is  to  this  American  Printing  House  that  I  look  for 
aid  in  that  direction.  The  lack  of  books  has  been  in  the  past  a 
great  drawback  to  the  education  of  the  blind.     In  reference  to 
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special  methods  of  getting  at  this,  in  what  form  these  books  shall 
be  printed,  or  in  what  type  they  shall  be  printed,  I  regard  as  all 
matters  of  minor  importance.  For  one  I  shall  be  pi-ofoundly 
thankful  for  any  book  in  any  type — any  book  that  conveys  any 
useful  information  and.  serves  to  train  the  mind.  You  know  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  what 
has  been  called  a  classical  education.  I  think  there  are  some 
points  about  all  that  that  have  been  settled  long  ago.  To  me 
at  any  rate  it  seems  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  any  one 
who  can  should  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  I  know  thnthe  can  not 
convert  it  into  a  marketable  commodity  and  take  it  out  and  sell  it ; 
but  it  does  something  more  than  that.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
classical  scholar  myself,  still  I  state  this,  that  I  know  something 
of  the  effect  produced  by  being  able  to  translate  even  a  dozen 
paragraphs  of  the  crabbed  Latin  of  Tacitus,  to  be  able  to  translate 
a  single  sentence  or  more  of  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  upon  the 
Crown.  There  is  in  the  training  that  leads  to  that,  and  in  the  ef- 
fort to  do  it,  a  sharpening  that  gives  a  fullness  and  strength  to  the 
mental  power  that  I  believe  is  not  acquired  in  any  other  way.  It 
magnifies  the  lights  under  which  the  idea  is  seen,  and  gives  a 
greater  breadth  and  scope  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  I  believe 
that  to  the  few  in  these  schools  for  the  blind  who  can  learn  these 
things,  all  the  facilities  possible  should  be  granted.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  could  or  should  use  all  the  text-books  used  in  our 
colleges,  but  fragments  of  these  books  would  serve  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  training,  and  serve  to  develop  the  power  of  the 
student.  I  believe  as  a  psychological  fact  that  the  more  fully  you 
train  a  man  and  the  more  thoroughly,  the  better  fitted  he  is  for 
all  the  relations  of  life.  For  examj)le,  I  believe  that  a  man  will 
be  a  better  ploughman  or  shoemaker  for  a  thorough  mastery  of 
Greek  than  without  it.  The  connection  is  not  so  remote  after  all 
as  it  would  seem,  because  fullness  of  education  in  one  direction  is 
£l  real  factor  in  the  production  or  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  in 
any  other  direction,  and  hence  it  is  that  men  have  come  conscious- 
ly and  unconsciously  both  to  recognize  the  value  of  education. 
Men  in  colleges  are  not  trained  to  be  politicians,  are  not  trained 
to  be  statesmen,  although  I  notice  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  be- 
lieved a  necessity  that  men  should  be  specially  trained  for  states- 
manship. In  European  countries,  in  Prussia  for  example,  men 
are  subjected  to  training  without  reference  specially  to  their  future 
occupation.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  healthy  growth  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  for  the  growth  of  society  in  all  directions,  fullness 
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of  training  is  essential,  and  the  very  fullest  that  the  man  is  sus- 
ceptible of  acquiring. 

Mr.  Miller,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  Association  at  Columbus  to  confer  with  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  submit- 
ted the  following  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

To  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind  : 

Sir — Your  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Association  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  apparatus  by  said  Printing  House,  beg 
leave  to  submit  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  by  your  commit- 
tee to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  entirely  satisfactory  reply  of  said  Trustees  as  their  report, 
and  respectfully  ask  its  adoption. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  Chairman, 
J.  Mc  Workman, 
J.  M,  Sturtevant, 
W.  B.  Wait, 
F.  D.  Morrison. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted  and  the  letters  were 
read  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  until  the  afternoon 
at  2:30  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who 
announced  as  the  subject  for  discussion  still  before  the  Asso- 
ciation, "The  Literary  Education  of  the  Blind." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  Miss  Redick,  of  Ohio,  was  invited 
to  read  a  paper  upon  the  Kindergarten  System  in  Connection 
with  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Said  paper  is  as  follows ; 
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The  New  Education,  or  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

by  mary  s.  redick. 

The  Kindergarten  sytem  of  development  is  a  transcendently 
interesting  theme.  Its  merits,  its  claims,  its  achievements,  its  en- 
joj'ments,  its  honors,  and  its  rewards  are  not  to  be  told  in  a  few 
moments  or  inscribed  on  a  few  pages.  Education  is  more  than 
science,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  or  theology.  It  is  a  perfect  de- 
velopment— "The  man  is  in  the  child,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn." 
Childhood  is  the  season  of  impressibility  and  activity,  the  time 
when  deathless  impressions  are  made.  It  is  a  law  of  this  myste- 
rious nature  of  ours  that  in  its  formative  period  it  is  like  wax  to 
receive  impressions,  and  in  its  maturity  like  marble  to  retain.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  what  a  blessing  to  childhood  is  this  beautiful 
system  of  pleasing  instruction,  giving  to  the  child  through  the 
senses  a  knowledge  of  things  that  lead  out  its  higher  faculties 
and  spiritual  nature.  The  child's  plastic  nature  is  given  into  our 
hand  to  mold.  Its  Creator  has  given  it  life;  we  are  to  give  it 
character.  He  has  breathed  into  it  immortalitj' ;  we  are  to  make 
its  immortality  "a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever."  In  the  dawn- 
ing tide  of  the  soul  the  senses  of  Grod  as  a  loving  Father  should  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  child -faith  —  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
earthly  things  —  the  faith  of  a  veiy  little  child.  Such  faith  as 
makes  them  feel  that  there  are  enfolding  arms  of  love  around  them 
as  of  old  in  Galilee  when  their  elder  Brother  embraced  and  blessed 
them.  We  may  not  seem  sacrilegious  or  irreverent  if  we  say 
that  our  blessed  Master  when  he  was  on  earth  established  the 
Kindergarten  ;  laid  broad  and  deep  the  system  of  object-lessons, 
leading  out  the  mind  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  He  com- 
missioned Peter  to  feed  the  lambs,  also  teaching  the  disciples,  as 
well  as  all  who  come  after,  the  beautiful  lessons  of  child-faith  and 
simplicity,  leaving  many  beautiful  examples  of  rich  instruction  in 
object -teaching.  In  fact  our  Savior's  method  of  presenting  the 
mysteries  of  His  kingdom  and  mission  is  one  inimitable  series  of 
Kindergarten  problems,  as,  "the  wheat  and  tares,"  "the  sower," 
"the  good  Samaritan,"  "the  fig-tree,"  "the  talents,"  "the  ninety- 
and-nine,"  "the  piece  of  silver, "  "the  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  "the 
flowers,"  "the  grass,"  "birds,"  and  even  the  "hairs  of  the  head." 
There  is  a  demand  in  the  child's  nature  which  must  be  met  and 
dealt  with  according  to  a  philosophical  yet  natural  method,  based 
upon  the  child's  unity  with  nature,  with  man,  and  with  God,     To 
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meet  the  cravingg  of  innocent  curiosity,  to  repress  the  incipient 
growth  of  evil  passions,  and  at  the  same  time  instill  in  the  young 
mind,  as  gently  and  silently  as  the  dew  comes  upon  the  grass,  the 
simplest  lessons  of  divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  to  instruct  in  the 
sweet  lessons  of  a  beautiful  every-day  life,  is  the  great  problem 
that  has  perplexed  the  mind  of  educators  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
The  truest  and  noblest  ministry  we  shall  ever  know  on  earth  is 
sympathy  with  childhood,  the  ministrj^  that  seeks  to  build  up 
a  lovely,  symmetrical  being,  fitted  for  a  grand  and  noble  life-work 
here  and  an  eternal  progression  bej^ond. 

The  great  G-erman  teacher  Frederick  Froebel  is  said  to  have 
found  the  key  to  unlock  the  child's  being.  It  was  his  mission  to 
make  the  soul-wants  of  childhood  known.  Some  forty  years  ago 
the  name  "Kindergarten"  was  given  to  a  system  of  training  for 
children  from  the  age  of  three  to  seven  years.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Kindergarten"  is  "child -garden."  Hence  its 
true  significance  is  child-culture,  or  harmonious  human  develop- 
ment, judicious  culture  of  human  plants,  a  very  nursery  of  tender 
trees,  of  buds  of  promise,  needing  watchful  and  peculiar  care.  In 
every  child,  as  in  the  germ  of  every  seed,  lies  hidden  an  infinity 
of  possibilities,  which  if  rightly  directed  and  developed  would 
result  in  a  harvest  of  untold  blessings  to  mankind.  These  possi- 
bilities should  be  early  developed  and  bi'ought  into  proper  exercise 
through  the  senses.  This  the  "Kindergarten"  seeks  to  do  by 
means  of  a  series  of  games  and  gifts,  combining  pleasure  with 
instruction,  drawing  out  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the  child 
by  appropriate  exercise  and  by  conversational  lessons,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  elements  of  the  subject,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  and  never  proceeding  a  step  farther  than  the  child  can 
grasp  the  thought,  adding  question  to  question,  clearing  up  and 
discovering  or  finding  the  roadwa}^  to  the  child's  mind.  Building 
one  lesson  upon  another  like  the  series  of  demonstrations  in  geom- 
etry, always  finding  the  old  in  the  new,  till  the  child  is  master  of 
the  whole;  teaching  one  thing  at  a  time,  looking  at  that  one 
thing  in  every  possible  light.  Then  returning  to  the  starting 
point,  going  over  the  whole  subject  or  ground  again,  thus  gaining 
more  light,  more  confidence,  and  new  thoughts.  In  short,  Froebel 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  same  method  by  which  God  taught  the 
old  world  by  the  Prophets,  and,  indeed,  always  and  ever  teaches 
men  b}^  His  Providencse  and  by  His  Spirit — "Line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  lit- 
tle, and  there  a  little."     The  "  Kindergarten"  seeks  to  present  to 
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the  child -mind  the  right  object  at  the  right  time,  in  tlie  right 
sequence,  and  in  the  right  way. 

Froebel  in  his  study  of  the  child-nature  has  approached  near 
to  the  grand  idea  of  Him  who  has  said,  "See  that  ye  offend  not 
one  of  these  little  ones."  He  seems  to  enter  into  the  very  life  of 
the  child,  and  to  understand  its  wants,  basing  his  system  upon  the 
natural  instincts  and  spontaneous  impulses  of  the  child,  convert- 
ing all  the  activities,  energies,  amusements,  and  plays  of  the  child 
into  instruments  of  instruction  and  culture.  By  watching  the 
natural  inclination  of  a  very  young  child,  and  adapting  ourselves 
to  its  needs,  we  learn  how  to  teach.    The  child  teaches  us  to  teach. 

With  these  faint  glimpses  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
Froebel's  method,  these  bits  of  talk  by  the  way,  we  will  hasten  to 
speak  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind.  This  blessed  gospel  of 
childhood  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  dear  little 
ones,  and  is  now  being  carried  into  our  State  Institutions.  How 
magical  its  influence.  It  comes  into  the  life  of  these  little  ones 
like  sunshine  distilling  gathered  mists,  shedding  its  wondei-ful 
light  over  their  lonely  and  secluded  pathway,  awakening  new  hopes 
and  high  aspii'ations,  thus  enriching  all  their  future  lives.  The 
great  variety  of  games  and  occupations  found  in  Froebel's  s^'stem 
gives  blissful,  natural  exercise  for  body,  mind,  and  heart,  as 
well  as  preventing  monotony  and  dullness,  developing  whatever 
genius  or  talent  the  child  may  possess,  giving  definiteness  to  its 
cravings  for  activity.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  methods  by 
which  we  can  supply  the  chaos. 

We  find  in  the  lives  of  these  interesting  and  afflicted  ones, 
according  to  the  very  logical  plan  of  our  good  old  master  Froebel, 
all  the  material  used  in  the  system  he  styled  gifts.  In  these  gifts 
(of  which  there  are  twenty)  Frederick  Froebel  has  bequeathed  a 
rich  inheritance  to  the  blind  child.  The  little,  soft  ball  being  the 
first  gift,  is  the  rallying  point  for  many  beautiful  and  instruct- 
ive lessons  as  well  as  delightful  games.  It  would  be  a  longer 
rosary  than  I  could  count  here  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  a 
list  of  the  many  charming  and  exquisite  plays  (always  accompa- 
nied with  music  and  an  instructive  story)  by  which  the  little  soft 
ball  of  the  first  gift  is  made  an  educational  medium  fraught  with 
ever  new  delights  —  a  very  gem  of  beauty,  joy,  and  wonder— now 
bounding,  rolling,  swinging,  flying.  To  the  child's  fancy  it  is 
clothed  with  life,  and  is  made  to  represent  now  a  cat,  then  a  bird, 
always  seeming  a  thing  of  life,  a  companion.  Froebel  calls  it  the 
earliest  friend  of  the  child. 
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The  threefold  nature  of  the  child,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  are  all 
most  beautifully  symbolized  in  this  threefold  gift;  the  sphere, 
cube,  and  cylinder  of  the  second  gift.  We  start  out  with  the  little 
hard,  wooden  ball  or  sphere,  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  linking 
opposites,  by  giving  it  this  new  name  (the  sphere),  thus  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  little  soft  ball  of  the  first  gift.  Then  we  com- 
pare it  w!th  our  dear  old  friend,  the  soft  ball,  which  has  been  the 
medium  of  so  many  sweet  talks,  beautiful  ])lays,  and  charming 
associations.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  these  little  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  (or  cousins,  as  the  fancy  of  a  little  pet  in  the 
class  was  to  style  them),  we  are  led  to  call  up  their  differences  by 
contrast,  which  we  find  are  but  few. 

From  this  we  pass  to  its  extreme  opposite,  the  cube.  Here  we 
have  the  most  perfect  contrast;  and  in  passing  from  the  varying 
ball  we  might  notice  the  necessity  of  having  something  firm  and 
unchanging  on  which  to  poise  this  restless  little  image  of  all  that 
is  perfect  and  beautiful  in  nature.  This  we  have  in  the  solid  and 
restful  cube  of  this  gift,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder.  The  cyl- 
inder charms  by  its  graceful  and  beautiful  proportions,  combining 
both  edge  and  curve  without  the  sharp  corners,  the  much-abused 
angle,  or  the  possibility  of  being  either  pointed  or  angular.  Thus 
there  is,  as  it  were,  an  inner  trinity  of  these  three  objects — sphere 
contained  in  cylinder,  and  cylinder  in  cube,  the  cylinder  form- 
ing the  mediator,  or  the  easy  and  beautiful  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  going  up  through  these  three  wonderful  little  instruct- 
ors. In  this,  his  second  gift,  Froebel  has  given  to  the  child  a  trin- 
ity of  delight,  a  basis  for  all  future  occupation  and  calculation, 
and  to  the  educator  a  divinity  of  inspiration  for  successful,  logical, 
and  blissful  development.  We  have  suggested  to  our  minds  in  this 
threefold  gift  such  a  trinity  of  thought  as  will  lead  out  to  an 
infinit}'  of  possibilities — the  ball  suggesting  unity,  motion,  grace, 
and  activity.     Emerson  has  said, 

"Unit  and  universe  are  round, 
Line  in  nature  is  not  found." 

The  cube  suggests  variety,  rest,  and  solidity,  while  the  cylin- 
der is  introduced  as  the  mediator  between  these  opposites  in  form, 
because  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  inimitable  suggestive  form,  com- 
bining tlie  qualities  of  both  cube  and  sphere.  These  forms  may  be 
styled  the  alphabet  of  art  and  the  poetry  of  nature;  for  in  them 
we  have  all  the  ijossibilities  of  line,  curve,  face,  and  angle,  besides 
all  the  fundamental  forms  of  beauty  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  unity, 
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trinity,  and  eternity.  As  the  past,  present,  and  future  may  be 
termed  the  trinity  of  time,  so  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by 
the  child  from  this  unique  little  gift,  the  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder, 
is  threefold,  and  such  complete  trinity  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  one  without  being  led  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  other.  How  often  in  the  Book  of  books  do 
we  have  these  three  fundamental  forms  given  as  the  chosen  forms  of 
the  Great  Architect  in  His  patterns  for  the  typical  forms,  cube, 
cubic,  cubit,  column,  chapitei*,  ring,  and  knob,  all  given  in  His 
directions  for  constructing  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture;  also  to 
Solomon  in  the  rearing  of  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  appoint- 
ments. There  we  find  the  description  of  the  cylindrical  column 
resting  in  grace  and  beauty  upon  its  cubic  base.  There  too  we 
find  the  description  of  directions  for  constructing  that  most  sacred 
of  all  cubic  forms,  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant."  Let  us  i-everently 
draw  aside  the  veil,  and  with  bated  breath  look  in  upon  the 
golden  pot  filled  with  the  manna  which  fell  every  morning  fresh 
from  the  Divine  Hand  in  little  spherical  particles  like  hoar-frost. 
The  rain-drop,  the  folded  bud,  and  gathering  dew,  all  seem  to  globe 
themselves  before  opening  out  to  refresh  and  cheer.  Truly  the 
sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  are  the  trinity  of  the  universe. 

In  the  third  gift  the  child  is  delighted  to  meet  one  of  the  little 
friends  to  which  he  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  second 
gift,  for  in  the  form  of  the  yet  sealed  box  containing  the  object  of 
his  awakened  curiosity  he  will  see  the  second  person  of  that  trinity 
of  delight,  the  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder,  which  has  been  to  him 
such  a  trinity  of  bliss,  joy,  and  wonder,  and  to  the  instructor  such 
an  inspiration.  It  is  the  new  in  the  old,  or  our  little  friend  the 
cube  come  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  a  new  dress,  bringing  her  whole 
family  of  little  cubes  with  her.  It  comes  this  time  to  open  its 
heart  to  the  children,  and  tell  all  about  its  little  self,  at  the  same 
time  teaching  them  form,  size,  and  number,  and  showing  how 
much  one  is  dependent  upou  the  other,  and  how  important  that 
every  thing  every  where  should  be  in  its  proper  place.  Showing 
that  while  society  is  a  unit  and  in  ever}''  place  the  same,  yet,  made 
up  of  little  things,  bearing  just  such  close  and  intimate  relations 
to  each  other  as  the  little  cubes  that  live  in  the  large  cubic  box; 
while  the  object  of  this  gift  is  threefold,  adding  to  the  ideas  of 
form,  ideas  of  size,  relation,  and  position,  its  mission  is  inimitable 
and  illimitable  in  satisfying  the  yearnings  of  the  awakened  mind 
to  know  the  essence  of  things,  and  in  gratifying  and  stimulating 
the  creative  instinct.     This  little  gift  teaches  as  nothing  else  can 
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the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  importance  of  little  things; 
and  is  invaluable  in  giving  and  awakening,  ideas  of  number, 
surface,  line,  point,  square,  angle,  opposites,  and  positions  both 
relative  and  positive.  Since  division  performed  at  random  can 
never  give  clear  ideas  of  the  whole  or  its  parts,  this  little  gift,  the 
cube,  is  now  introduced,  divided  once  in  each  direction  of  space — 
lengthwise,  breadthwise,  and  heightwise,  The  form  of  the  parts 
being  like  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  only  their  relation  as  to  vol- 
ume is  different.  In  shape  alike,  they  differ  in  size,  which  fact 
becomes  more  apparent  by  a  variety  of  combinations  as  lo  num- 
ber and  position.  The  logical  combination  of  parts  to  the  whole 
which  is  required  in  using  this  gift  renders  it  an  indispensable 
link  in  the  chain  of  occuj^ation  preparatory  to  succeeding  combi- 
nations, both  of  forms  of  life  and  beauty.  Order  being  as  requisite 
to  lead  to  the  beautiful  in  the  visible  world  as  logic  is  indispensa- 
ble in  the  world  of  thought  for  the  formation  of  clear  ideas.  So 
Froebel's  law  to  link  opposites  affoi'ds  the  simplest  and  most  attract- 
ive means  to  this  end,  and  is  found  in  wonderful  variety  in  nature 
as  well  as  in  grace  —  "First  shall  be  last,  and  last  first."  The 
amusements  and  manipulations  of  this  gift,  the  divided  cube,  are 
wonderfully  developing  to  the  senses  of  touch,  and  so  simple  that 
they  delight  the  smallest  child.  To  the  child-mind  the  simplest 
figure  is  the  most  intelligible.  The  infancy  of  nations,  too,  I  take 
it  is  80  characterized.  For  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
placed  the  cubes  side  by  side  to  represent  the  three  graces;  thus  the 
child  will  endow  these  simple  bodies,  the  eight  little  cubes  of  the 
thii-d  gift,  with  life.  To  him  they  become  chickens,  geese,  birds, 
horses,  sheep,  or  it  may  be  a  fence,  train  of  cars,  soldiers,  trees, 
houses,  or  whatever  is  his  mental  idea  at  the  time.  By  means  of 
this  wonderful  gift  the  child-mind  may  be  led  to  that  trinity  of 
success,  earnestness,  concentration,  and  perseverance.  Earnest, 
because  doing;  concentration  of  thought,  because  of  the  very 
attractiveness  of  the  objects  presented ;  perseverance,  because  it 
sees  m.ore  beyond,  and  longs  to  know  more.  In  short,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  delights  of  a  true  Kindergarten,  where  the  children 
are  constantly  trying  to  repi'oduce,  and  are  thus  led  to  observe 
and  examine  objects  more  thoroughly.  Their  unspoken  motto  is, 
"We  learn  by  doing." 

Time  would  fail  us  to  describe  the  weaving,  building,  modeling 
in  clay,  and  lessons  in  paper-folding  which  fill  out  the  attractive 
rounds  of  occupation,  besides  the  songs  and  games,  such  as  "  The  cat 
and  mouse,"  "The  ball  comes  round  to  meet  us,"  Cooper,  Farmex*, 
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etc.  And  in  the  divine  economy  of  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people,  as  an  infant  nation,  we  have  one  grand,  sublime,  panoramic 
Kindergarten,  beginning  at  the  ark,  with  its  eight  living  souls  on 
board,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  recalled  to  the  child  fancy  of  more 
than  one  little  brain  while  examining  the  eight  little  cubes  that 
live  in  the  cubic  box  of  the  third  gift.  Thus  in  God's  Kindergar- 
ten, the  patriarchal  age,  we  find  sj'mbols  beautiful  and  numerous — 
the  dove  with  the  olive-leaf;  the  rainbow;  the  burning  bush;  the 
scape-goat;  the  scarlet  line;  the  fleece  of  wool — all  preparing  the 
infant  nation  for  the  great  events  which  must  be  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

It  is  now  nearly  or  quite  two  years  since  we  had  the  honor, 
the  very  great  pleasure,  of  introducing  this  truly  magic  method  of 
child-training  into  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  so  that  it  is 
now  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  results  have  shown  that  there 
are  very  many  things  in  the  "Kindergarten  system"  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  culture  iand  development  of  the  blind.  So  many 
things  in  both  the  ''gifts"  and  games  which  seem  to  be  even  more 
available  as  a  means  of  dvelopment  where  the  sense  of  sight  is 
wanting  than  to  the  seeing  child.  Every  step  in  this  work,  from 
the  first  lesson  with  the  little  soft  ball,  on  up  to  the  fourth  "gift," 
where  we  now  linger  over  the  never-ending  variety  of  lessons  that 
seem  to  be  hidden  away  in  the  secrets  of  the  eight  little  oblongs, 
or  "  bricks."  At  every  stej),  I  say,  there  is  found  some  new  joy, 
some  new  source  of  wonder  and  delight.  To  me  the  "Kindergar- 
ten," has  ever  been  a  delight,  but  especially  so  since  I  have  seen  its 
transforming  effect  on  the  pupils  here,  dispelling  the  shadows,  the 
misty  shadows  which  hang  over  the  dark  pathway  through  which 
they  must  feel  their  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  things  ai-ound 
them. 

The  blind  child,  more  than  any  other,  more  than  all  others,  needs 
that  development  which  will  overcome  that  chaos  which  must 
ever  exist  between  it  and  the  outer  world.  The  senses  stand  at 
the  very  dawn  of  a  child's  existence,  as  ushers,  to  make  it  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonder- world  into  which  it  has  entered,  and 
the  loss  of  any  one  of  these  mediums  of  communication  with  its 
surroundings  must  be  keenly  felt;  and  as  sight  stands  first,  awak- 
ens first,  and  must  introduce  the  little  being  to  the  light  and 
beauty  in  color,  in  form,  and  in  fact  all  that  comes  to  us  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  where  this  sense  is  denied  there  is  a  want  to 
be  supplied,  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  up.  This  the  gifts,  games,  and 
occupations  of  the  "Kindergarten"  do  in  a  truly  magic  way. 
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I  will  ask  you  to  go  with  me  in  imagination  to  our  sunny 
south  room  in  the  Institution,  w^here  the  bright  sunshine,  the  beau- 
tiful green  plants,  the  flowers,  and  pictures  are  not  more  cheery 
and  bright  than  are  the  happy  children  (girls  and  boys)  who  gather 
each  day  to  spend  the  time  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  in  just 
such  games  and  occupations  as  are  usual  in  any  "Kindergarten 
proper."  When  we  have  games,  which  is  every  other  day,  the 
whole  class  come  together  at  the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning  or  at 
the  close  of  the  literary  classes.  This  fourth  hour  commences  at 
11  A.  M.  and  continues  fortj^  minutes.  Then  those  pupils  in  the 
"Kindergarten  "  who  have  other  recitations  go  to  their  class-room, 
and  the  other  division  of  the  "Kindergarten"  take  a  lesson  in 
some  of  the  gifts  from  the  first  to  the  fourth.  We  have  not  given 
any  thing  beyond  the  fourth  gift,  as  we  must  move  very  slowly  in 
the  manipulations,  but  we  do  have  a  good,  grand  time  modeling  in 
clay.  This  is  a  constant  delight  to  them,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  developing  than  this.  The  class  has  to  be  divided  when 
they  take  a  lesson  on  any  of  the  gifts  or  model  in  clay,  so  they 
onl}^  come  together  as  an  entire  class  every  other  day. 

As  I  have  already  hinted  we  are  now  as  a  class  lingering  amid 
the  manifold  mysteries  and  ever  new  delights  of  the  fourth  gift, 
which  is  a  little  cubic  wooden  box  containing  eight  little  oblong 
blocks  which  form  a  cube.  These  little  blocks  the  children  very 
naturally  name  bricks,  with  which  they  build  houses,  bridges, 
fences,  and  many  forms  of  use  and  beauty,  seeming  to  take  quite 
as  much  delight  in  every  new  creation  through  the  sense  of  touch 
as  would  the  seeing  child  in  beholding.  Many  useful  lessons  can 
be  drawn  from  this  gift  by  comparing  the  parts  of  this  gift  with 
the  eight  little  cubes  of  the  third  gift.  The  surface  of  the  tables 
at  which  the  children  sit  is  divided  into  squares  an  inch  in  size; 
the  lines  are  cut  in  the  wood  so  that  a  child  can  feel  the  lines 
which  bound  the  square,  and  thus  soon  learns  to  build  and  manip- 
ulate in  the  same  orderly  and  systematic  way  in  which  the  seeing 
child  is  required  to  do.  In  fact  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
doing  and  acquiring  that  we  do  not  require  and  expect  of  the 
children  here  in  the  Kindergarten. 

There  is  a  marked  change,  a  most  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  manners  of  our  younger  pupils,  showing  that  many  of  the  pe- 
culiarities commonly  regarded  as  the  effects  of  blindness  are  main- 
ly chargeable  to  a  defective  early  training,  or  perhaps  rather  to  a 
want  of  any  kind  of  training  or  proper  education  at  the  period  of 
existence  when  the  mind  and  body  as  well  are  most  susceptible  of 
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impressions.  There  is  nothing  the  blind  needs  so  much  as  com- 
panionship. The  utter  loneliness  of  life  to  which  its  condition 
subjects  it  is  calculated  to  increase  any  natural  tendency  to  awk- 
wardness, and  thus  the  veiy  isolation  of  the  life  these  dear  little 
ones  must  live  is  enough  to  make  them  miserable,  unhappy,  and 
peculiar.  It  is  simply  wonderful  to  see  how  much  there  is  in  the 
"gifts,"  games,  and  occupations  of  the  "Kindergarten"  that  seem 
to  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  for  instructing  the 
blind.  Thus  opening  up  to  the  very  young  blind  child  a  blissful 
avenue  into  every  form  of  beauty  and  art  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  Giving  it  such  training  as  will  enable  it  in  after  life  to  rise 
superior  to  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  path  of  the 
blind  is  usually  beset. 

Froebel's  motto,  "  Come  let  us  live  for  our  children,"  should  be 
the  watchword  of  every  parent  and  teacher  in  the  land.  O,  if 
only  all  the  very  young  children  in  this  country  could  be  trained 
and  developed  by  the  easy,  natural  stejDS  found  in  this  system  of 
"child  culture,"  what  might  we  not  expect  of  the  next  generation? 
Then,  indeed,  would  the  children  be  to  us  even  as  the  poet  Long- 
fellow expresses  it,  "Living  Poems,"  exquisite  "ballads."  Think 
of  it!  Each  child  a  "living  poem,"  to  be  read  and  studied  by  par- 
ent and  teacher  with  ever-increasing  delight  and  wonder. 

"Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 
For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 
Have  vanished  quite  away. 

"  Te  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said, 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

lu  reply  to  numerous  questions  Miss  Eedick,  said: 

The  children  in  the  classes  are  of  different  ages,  from  quite 
young  children  upward.  They  are  never  too  old  while  they  are 
called  children.  I  desire  to  have  but  ten  in  a  class,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  my  wishes  fully.  We  have  had  as  many  as 
twenty  in  a  class.  We  do  not  have  the  modeling  as  a  daily  exer- 
cise. The  children  were  so  eager  for  it  that  I  have  kept  it  as  an 
incentive  to  other  things.  They  are  allowed  to  model  if  they  do 
something  else  well.  The  clay  is  ordinary  potters'  clay.  I  have  a 
piece  of  claj^  in  my  hand  that  has  been  burnt.  I  pass  it  to  one  of 
the  children,  and  ask  if  they  can  make  any  thing  out  of  that.    The 
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child  takes  it  and  says  that  he  can  not,  I  then  pass  to  the  same  child 
this  piece  of  soft  clay  and  ask  what  he  thinks  I  have  done  with 
that  clay.  The  child  pei-haps  says  that  I  have  soaked  it.  Then  I 
tell  him  to  take  the  piece  of  hard  clay  and  soak  it,  and  then  see 
what  he  can  make  out  of  it.  He  of  course  finds  that  soaking  wont 
do,  and  I  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  the  reason  why.  It  is 
like  this  in  all  methods  of  instruction.  We  excite  the  children  to 
ask  the  reason  of  a  certain  thing,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give 
them  an  explanation  which  remains  fastened  upon  their  minds. 
We  have  the  material  all  ready  when  the  class  take  their  seats. 
The  class  take  their  seats  and  are  required  to  wait  without  saying 
any  thing.  That  is  one  thing  that  every  child  needs  to  learn — to 
wait;  and  it  is  something  they  do  not  do  very  well  either  at  home 
or  at  school.  Thej'"  learn  to  wait  until  I  am  ready.  I  divide  the 
clay  among  the  children,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  any 
thing  that  takes  their  fancy.  Their  first  duty  is  to  transform  the 
clay  into  these  three  forms,  the  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder.  That  con- 
sumes three  lessons,  and  then  whenever  they  do  that  well,  I  allow 
them  to  have  a  piece  of  clay  and  make  whatever  they  please. 
That  is  where  the  training  comes  in.  The  scholars  work  at  the 
ordinary  table  of  the  class-room  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  when 
they  take  their  seats  and  find  the  table  covei-ed  with  this  oil-cloth 
they  know  for  the  first  time  that  they  are  to  model.  The  only 
tools  used  are  three  or  four  small  modeling  sticks  of  bone. 

Miss  Redick  then  exhibited  the  tools  used,  some  of  the 
prepared  clay,  and  several  objects  that  had  been  modeled  by 
some  of  her  pupils.  Among  these  were  models  of  various 
animals,  also  a  cradle  and  a  turtle  that  excited  much  interest 
and  admiration. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  formation  in  Phila- 
delphia of  the  Society  for  Providing  Eeligious  Literature  for  the 
Blind;  that  we  wish  it  every  success  in  its  undertaking,  and  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  able  to  begin  its  beneficent  work  of  printing. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia:  A  word  of  explanation  may  not  be 
out  of  order  with  reference  to  this  resolution.  The  plain  facts  in 
the  case  are  simplj'  these:  The  congressional  fund  provides  for 
text-books  and  tangible  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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All  private  printing  establishments  that  I  am  familiar  with  produce 
text-books;  but  there  has  never  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  pro- 
vision for  religious  books.  We  have  organized  in  Philadelphia  a 
Society  for  Providing  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  of  an  un- 
sectarian  character.  Leading  ministers  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions are  represented  upon  its  board  of  trustees,  and  we  propose 
to  place  in  every  Institution  religious  literature,  I  have  offered 
to  do  the  work  of  raising  funds  gratuitously.  Every  one  seems 
to  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  object,  and  we  desire  to  have 
the  approval  of  this  Association.  Pamphlets  describing  the  plan 
of  the  organization  should  have  been  sent  to  every  Institution,  but 
it  appears  that  some  have  not  received  them.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  asked  by  members  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Chapin  :  Our  literature  for  the  blind  has  aimed  to  keep 
clear  of  books  on  religious  sul^ects.  That  has  been  I  think  a  just 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Institutions,  because  we  have  in  our 
midst  many  denominations  of  Christians.  No  question  can  arise 
upon  that.  There  have  been  two  or  three  religious  works  printed 
in  Boston  by  private  enterprise.  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  that 
the  American  Printing  House  should  enter  upon  the  production  of 
religious  works.  The  object  of  this  Philadelphia  society  must  com- 
mend itself  heartily  to  the  instructors  of  the  blind  and  to  the  whole 
community.  Its  object  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  print  books  on 
religious  subjects,  of  which  there  are  many  of  great  merit  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  their  religious  instruction. 
It  proposes  a  board  of  religious  men  who  shall  select  the  books  to 
be  printed.  They  are  required  to  be  unanimous  in  that  selection. 
That  is  one  point  without  which  the  society  would  certainly  not 
succeed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  money  can  be  raised.  The 
gentleman  who  has  suggested  the  plan  is  the  best  financial  agent 
to  raise  money  for  a  good  pui'pose  that  I  ever  knew.  There  is 
one  unnamed  cause  of  success,  and  that  is,  it  will  have  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  donations 
and  legacies  of  religious  people.  It  has  the  spirit  of  missionary 
enterprise.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success,  and  of  the  good  that 
it  will  accomplish.  Institutions  for  the  blind  will  exist  forever,  and 
these  societies  formed  in  connection  with  our  Institutions  for  their 
moral  and  mental  elevation  will  have  the  prayers  and  the  financial 
support  of  religious  people  of  all  denominations.  I  heartily  indorse 
the  resolution  which  has  been  offered. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin:  Those  who  were  at  Philadelphia 
will  recollect  that  a  member  of  our  board  of  trustees  stated  that 
when  our  house  was  done  our  latch-string  would  be  out.  I  wish 
to  say  that  our  house  is  completed,  and  I  am  permitted  and  direct- 
ed by  our  board  of  trustees  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved^  That  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet 
at  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Janesville,  Wis.,,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  1882. 

Mr.  McWorkman,  of  St.  Louis,  offered  as  a  substitute 
that  when  the  convention  adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet  in  St. 
Louis,  but,  being  accused  of  a  lack  of  gallantrj^  in  offering  a 
substitute  to  a  resolution  offered,  by  a  lady,  withdrew  the 
same,  and  the  resolution  offered  b}'  Mrs.  Little  was  thereupon 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McWorkman:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  of  which  Mr.  Chapin  shall  be  chairman,  to 
report  in  regard  to  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  different  States  to  make  approj)riations  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  the 
committee  Mr.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Little,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  HuNTOON  :  I  would  like  to  have  some  expression  of  opinion 
from  some  of  the  practical  teachers  of  the  blind  in  reference  to 
the  spelling  reform  of  which  you  all  know.  A  strong  effort  has 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  our  country  to  bring  about  certain 
changes  in  spelling;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  have  vigorously  championed  the  cause. 
It  is  stated  by  tiie  Spelling  Reform  Association  that  there  are  but 
six  changes  that  they  would  recommend  at  present  for  general 
adoption,  such  as  the  dropping  of  the  final  "me"  in  words  like 
programme,  the  dropping  of  "ue"  in  words  like  catalogue  and 
decalogue,  the  dropping  of  a  final  double  letter,  the  printing  of 
small  "e"  when  "ea"  is  used  for  the  short  sound  of  "e"  as  iu 
meadow,  the  priming  of  a  final  "t"  when  "ed"  is  used  with  that 
sound.  It  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  books  for  the  seeing, 
and  it  may  make  but  little  in  books  for  the  blind,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  make  some  difference  in  the  readuig  and  writing 
of  the  blind.  We  have  by  way  of  experiment  printed  one  little 
book  comprising  a  few  of  the  old,  popular  fairj^-tales  in  which 
these  changes  are  embodied. 
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Mr.  Wait  :  The  subject  which  has  just  been  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Hun  toon  is  one  which  must  necessarily  engross  the  attention  of 
educators  of  the  blind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  engrossed  the 
attention  of  educators  of  the  seeing.  It  is  a  question  of  reform 
which  is  receiving  the  attention  not  only  of  the  best  minds  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  best  minds  of  every  country.  If  in  any  field 
of  education  any  where  improvement  can  be  made  it  certainly 
must  be  that  in  the  so-called  spelling  reform  there  is  much  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind  in  the  same  proportion  that  there  is 
for  any  other  class  in  the  community.  In  order  that  this  matter 
may  receive  the  attention  that  it  desei'ves,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  receive  into  our  midst  the  best  conclusions  of  the  best  minds 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed,  who  shall  take  this  matter  into  consideration 
and  rej)ort  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  convention. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  the 
committee  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  Huntoon,  Mr.  Parmelee,  Mr. 
Graves,  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  until  the  evening  at 
8  o'clock. 

Evening  Session. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Smead. 

A  majority  and  a  minority  report  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed upon  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind  were  presented, 
over  which  there  was  some  discussion.  The  main  difference 
in  the  two  reports  was  as  to  the  expediency  of  enlisting  state 
aid  in  their  establishment  and  maintenance  ;  and  it  being 
evident  that  the  Association  could  not  come  to  a  unanimous 
agreement  upon  this  point,  the  whole  subject  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  after  a  very  brief  discussion. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Nominations  for  the  office  of  President  being  in  order, 
Mr.  Hunter  nominated  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore;  and  Mr. 
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Miller,  of  Kansas,  nominated  Mr.  McWorkman,  of  Missouri. 
The  tellers  reported,  upon  the  ballot  being  taken,  that  Mr. 
Morrison  had  received  eighteen  votes  and  Mr.  McWorkman 
fifteen. 


'& 


Mr.  McWorkman  moved  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Morri- 
son be  made  unanimous,  which  was  agreed  to. 

j^ominations  for  the  office  of  Yice-president  being  in 
order,  Mr.  Wait  nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
Graves,  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Hun- 
ter and  Mr.  Williams  as  the  two  Vice-presidents,  and  they 
were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  for  re-elec- 
tion as  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  moved  that  Mr.  Patten  be  elected  by 
acclamation,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  upon  the  vote  being 
taken  Mr.  Patten  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Huntoon  nominated  Mr.  Wait  as  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, and  moved  that  he  be  elected  by  acclamation,  which 
was  agreed  to.  Upon  the  vote  being  taken  Mr.  Wait  was 
declared    unanimously  elected  as  Corresponding   Secretary. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Ontario,  nominated  Mr.  Huntoon  for  re- 
election as  Recording  Secretary,  and  moved  that  he  be  elect- 
ed by  acclamation,  which  was  agreed  to.  Upon  the  vote 
being  taken  Mr.  Huntoon  was  declared  unanimously  elected 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  was 
the  election  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  live,  and  that 
nominations  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  Mr.  Smead,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morrison 
nominated  Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York,  Mr.  McWorkman  and 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Gudger  were  also  nominated. 
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Mr.  Hunter  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  elect- 
ed by  acclamation  and  all  at  the  same  time,  which  was  agreed 
to.  Upon  the  vote  being  taken  the  above-named  members 
were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  to  the  next  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 

Third  Day. 

August  19,  1880. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Smead. 

Prayer  was  ottered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Louisiana.  * 

The  Secretary  being  temporarily  absent,  Mr.  McElroy,  of 
Michigan,  was  elected  Secretary  'pro  tem. 

Mr.  Graves,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  collegiate 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  scholar- 
ships for  the  blind  in  one  or  more  of  our  colleges  or  universities, 
and  that  said  committee  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  in  1882. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  There  is  one  branch  of  our  work  that  has  seemed 
to  excite  some  interest  which  has  not  yet  been  referred  to,  and 
that  is  institutions  for  blind  colored  people.  In  our  State  our  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  blind  colored  people  is  still  in  opera- 
tion and  still  on  the  increase.  It  closed  with  thirty -five  pupils, 
about  half  blind  and  about  half  deaf  and  dumb.  We  find  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  their  work,  and  much  interest  manifested 
in  them.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  distinct  feature  not  represented  here 
except  by  myself  We  keep  it  entirely  separate,  and  we  find  that 
the  colored  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  an  Institu- 
tion of  their  own  which  is  distinct  from  the  white  Institution.  It 
is  quite  prosperous  and  getting  along  nicely.      The    industries 
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taught  are,  for  the  deaf-mutes,  shoemaking.  We  have  un  arrange- 
ment with  a  capable  man  by  which  he  comes  there  and  spends  cer- 
tain afternoons  in  a  week,  receiving  pay  only  for  the  time  that  he 
is  engaged.  The  girls  engage  in  household  work  about  the  house, 
and  the  blind  girls  also.  We  have  a  sewing-room  in  which  we 
have  sewing-machines  and  knitting.  The  blitid  boys  are  engaged 
in  broom-making  and  chair-caning. 

Mr.  Gudger:  In  North  Carolina  we  have  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  colored,  and  have  an  average  attendance  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five,  of  which  about  one  half  are  blind.  They  follow  the 
same  trades  that  are  followed  in  our  white  Institutions.  We  have 
introduced  a  cooking  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  white  depart- 
ment and  in  the  colored  department.  I  would  state  that  both  of 
my  departments  are  prosperous. 

«  Mr.  Lane:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  these  coloi'ed  persons 
seek  admission  into  these  establishments  as  schools.  Do  they  get 
clearly  the  school  idea,  or  do  they  seek  admission  as  a  home? 

Mr.  Gudger:  In  North  Carolina  I  think  they  have  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  educational  institution.  We  receive  no  pupils  except 
those  that  desire  an  education.  The  same  rules  are  enforced  in 
the  colored  Institution  as  in  the  white  Institution.  I  might  sa}* 
furthermore  that  the  pi'ogress  of  the  colored  pupils  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  white  pupils,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  white 
Institution  has  been  established  a  long  while,  and  the  one  for  the 
colored  people  only  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  white  pupils 
have  had  the  advantage  of  intelligent  parents,  which  makes  a  de- 
cided difference.  We  have  great  cause  for  gratefulness  that  we 
have  established  that  department.  I  feel  that  it  is  really  the  nobler 
work  of  the  two  that  we  are  doing  in  North  Carolina  now. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  asked  the  question  because  I  am  greatly  interest- 
ed in  that  particular  work,  and  in  our  end  of  the  country  there  is 
a  great  need  for  it.  I  want  at  the  proper  time  to  stimulate  our 
own  people  by  a  report  of  its  success  in  the  States  in  Avhieh  it  has 
been  tried.  I  will  state  that  I  took  occasion  when  I  made  mj'  last 
report,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  all  the  Governors  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  the  Southern  States,  to  allude  to  this  subject.  I 
did  that  with  the  hope  that  they  would  follow  the  example  of 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  Southern  States  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  white  and  colored  blind  should  be  educated 
separate!}'.     The  school  systems  are  entirely  separate. 

Mr.  Gudger:  The   school   system   in   North   Carolina  for  the 
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white  and  coloi'ed  is  entirely  separate.  The  tax  is  levied  and  dis- 
ti'ibuted  among  the  white  and  colored  per  capita  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  essential  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  will  state  in  justice  to  West  Virginia  that 
they  have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  can  send  their  colored 
blind  to  our  Institutions  at  Baltimore.  We  have  ample  room,  and 
our  Institution  is  probably  more  accessible  than  any  point  in  their 
own  State  would  be. 

Mr.  Poindexter:  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  ought  to  avail 
mj'self  of  this  opportunity  to  saj'  something  on  this  subject  of  the 
provision  made  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  education 
of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  colored  persons  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  white  persons  are  educated. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  gathering  very  much.  I  have  seen  more  to 
please  me  in  this  Association  than  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
finding  in  other  conventions,.whether  political  or  religious.  There 
is  a  kind  of  feeling  manifested  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  find  as 
an  individual  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  religious 
conventions.  The  statement  which  has  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  pleases  me  above  measure.  It  gives  me 
more  cause  to  thank  God  that  his  religion  is  of  a  character  that 
takes  hold  of  the  heart  and  lifts  up  mankind,  impressing  upon  all 
men  the  duty  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  unfortunate.  I  think  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  never  ap- 
pears to  such  an  advantage  as  when  exhibiting  itself  in  caring  for 
all  classes  and  all  colors  of  persons  who  are  denied  sight,  hearing, 
and  speech.  Take  away  our  benevolent  institutions  and  you  un- 
dermine the  very  pillars  of  Christianity.  The  whole  thing  goes 
for  nothing,  except  as  the  temple  is  raised  on  the  broad  base  of 
charit}'.  1  am  glad  to  know  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
doing  something  for  the  education  of  colored  youth,  and  trying 
to  do  as  much  for  them  as  for  the  white  youth,  and  I  am  inexpressi- 
bly glad  to  hear  the  expression  from  the  gentleman,  that  when 
you  have  made  reasonable  allowance  for  the  long  years  of  culture 
of  the  white  race,  that  the  negro  is  keeping  pace  with  the  white 
in  these  matters.  That  he  does  not  go  forward  with  equal  speed 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  very  fact  that  he 
has  been  without  these  advantages,  and  the  other  fact  that  when 
he  leaves  your  Institutions  where  he  has  been  trained,  that  his 
associations  must  necessarily  be  with  a  class  of  people  who  are 
without  yowY  culture,  is  sufficient  to  account  very  readily  for  the 
fact  of  his  not  making  the  same  progress.     I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
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my  friend  from  Baltimore  that  Maryland  is  helping  her  sister 
State,  West  Yirginia,  in  forwarding  this  good  work.  I  shall  go 
back  to  Ohio  more  favorably  impressed  with  that  section  of  the 
country  that  gave  me  birth.  I  have  always  loved  ray  own  State. 
Pardon  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  a  Virginian.  I  have  always 
loved  that  old  State  no  matter  how  much  she  may  be  maligned. 
I  love  her.  God  bless  her,  not  simply  because  she  gave  me  birth, 
but  because  she  is  a  noble  country.  I  find  influences  at  work  that 
will  bring  the  sections  of  our  common  country  nearer  together. 
Already  we  are  assembled  here,  men  from  the  North  and  the  South 
and  from  the  East  and  the  West,  uniting  our  hearts  and  our  hands 
in  the  good  work  of  furthering  the  advancement  of  the  blind 
youth  of  our  country  both  white  and  colored.  I  thank  God  for 
this  and  pray  that  the  hour  will  come,  as  come  it  surely  will,  when 
it  will  be  possfble  to  do  more  in  this  direction.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  .for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me  while  I  have  expressed  from  the  full- 
ness of  my  heart  my  gratitude  to  these  Southern  men  for  the 
information  that  they  have  given  today  that  their  States  are 
attending  to  the  education  of  the  colored  blind,  and  the  colored 
deaf  and  dumb.   (Applause.) 

Dr.  Bell  said : 

Mr.  President:  It  was  eminently  just  and  proper  that  Mary- 
land should  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  that  preceded  this  she  produced  a  remark- 
able member  of  this  race.  He  made  himself,  by  his  own  exertions, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  civil  engineers  in  the  country.  He  was 
a  slave,  a  hard-working,  industrious  slave,  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  he  devoted  his  nights  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. He  is  believed  to  have  made  the  first  clock  ever  wholly 
made  on  this  continent.  He  had  some  trouble  in  reffulatine:  the 
relations  of  the  hands  to  each  other,  but  his  mathematical 
knowledge  aided  his  mechanical  gifts,  and  he  finally  succeeded 
in  making  them  mark  their  revolutions  correct]}^.  In  1789  he  as- 
sisted in  surveying  the  boundary  lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  cession  made  by  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  was  con- 
spicuous in  laying  off  the  city  of  Washington.  He  was  verj' 
modest,  dignified,  and  unobtrusive,  and  he  so  won  upon  the  esteem 
of  the  white  civil  engineers  engaged  in  making  the  surveys  that 
they  often  urged  him  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  he 
always  modestly  declined  and  ate  at  a  side-table.      EUicott,  from 
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whom  the  railway  station,  Ellicott's  Mills,  is  named,  was  a  very 
warm  and  useful  friend  to  the  hard-working  student.  In  1791  he 
made  an  almanac,  one  of  the  most  correct  in  this  country.  It  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  He  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
while  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  it  a  letter  in  which  he  appeals 
"for  the  down-trodden  negro,"  and  protests  against  the  injustice 
and  inconsistency  of  the  course  toward  the  race.  Mr.  Jefferson 
responded  in  these  noble  terms:  "Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do 
to  see  such  proofs  as  you  contribute  that  nature  has  given  to  our 
black  brethi*en  talents  equal  to  those  of  other  colors  of  men,  and 
that  the  want  of  them  is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition 
that  exists  both  in  Africa  and  America.  I  can  add  with  truth  that 
no  one  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  a  good  system  commenced 
for  raising  the  condition  of  both  body  and  mind  to  what  it  ought 
to  be  as  fast  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence  and  other 
circumstances  which  can  not  be  neglected,  will  admit."  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson sent  a  copy  of  the  almanac  to  the  great  Condorcet,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  It  is  curious  that  this  negro, 
Benjamin  Bannecker,  corrected  serious  errors  in  the  works  of 
Ferguson  and  other  astronomers,  and  demonstrated  their  erro- 
neous character.  He  was  of  pure  African  blood,  his  father  having 
been  brought  from  Africa,  and  his  mother  was  of  pure  negro 
blood.  He  was  much  honored  in  Mar^Mand.  The  Maryland 
Historical  Society  have  published  two  papers,  in  their  transactions, 
devoted  to  him.  Mr.  Ellicott  took  much  interest  in  him  and  fur- 
nished him  books.  Among  them  was  Napier's  Logarithms. 
When  he  took  them  to  him  he  found  that  Bannecker  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  making  these  tables  for  himself.  He  lived 
to  be  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  was  absent  in  the  house  when  this  discussion 
came  up,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  any  particular 
question,  but  I  just  simply  wish  to  state,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  from  one  of  the  extreme  Southern  States,  that  in  regard  to 
this  special  work,  the  education  of  the  defective  classes  among 
the  colored  people,  that  we  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
it  in  Greorgia,  The  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  have  property  adjacent  that  could  be  utilized  for 
a  school,  and  a  school  has  been  opened  for  deaf-mutes.  We  have 
colored  pupils  now  attending  the  school  regularly.  We  have  not 
the  separate  facilities  for  the  boarding  department,  however.  I 
have,  on  my  own  responsibility,  with  the  consent  of  our  board  of 
trustees,  opened  a  school  for  colored  blind,  in  which  they  are 
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learning  very  rapidly.  Arrangements  are  making  to  purchase 
property  and  build  a  suitable  building,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  finished 
during  the  ensuing  fall.  The  trustees  have  it  under  consideration. 
My  desire  is  to  educate  them  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
school  for  the  whites,  having  a  separate  set  of  officers.  We  have 
two  ver}'  bright  boys  in  our  Institution  now,  one  of  whom  1  have 
great  hopes  of  making  my  agent  in  the  instruction  of  colored 
youth.  We  will  open  with  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  to  begin  with, 
and  the  work  will  be  done  the  same  for  them  as  is  now  doing  for 
the  whites. 

Mr.  Lane:  While  this  point  is  undergoing  discussion  I  can 
state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Texas 
no  school  for  defective  colored  persons  has  yet  been  established. 
I  know,  however,  that  in  Louisiana,  and  I  believe  in  the  adjacent 
States  also,  there  is  a  full  recognition  of  our  obligations  in  this 
direction.  In  the  charter  of  the  school  of  which  I  have  charge, 
there  is  a  clause  specifically  stating  that  this  school  shall  be  open 
to  all  persons  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Our  lack  of 
means,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  State,  has  prevented  the  organ- 
ization of  a  colored  department  in  the  school  of  which  I  have 
charge.  It  will,  however,  certainly  be  done,  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  intelligent  people  is  in  that  direction.  I  think  it  well  that  the 
people  of  the  JSTorthern  States  should  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  Southern  States  in  this  regard.  There  is 
a  certain  form  of  perhaps  what  might  be  regarded  as  race  preju- 
dice in  the  South;  that  is,  it  may  be  so  regarded  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  There  is  an  indisposition  to  place  these  pupils 
side  by  side  in  the  same  school.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable 
any  where;  but  at  any  rate  for  the  present  in  the  Southern  States 
it  is  better  for  both  races  there  should  be  separate  organizations. 
You  will  find  that  in  less  than  three  years  in  every  Southern  State 
there,  will  be  thoroughly-organized  schools  for  the  advancement 
of  colored  persons. 

Mr.  Gudger:  I  simply  desire  to  state  in  addition  to  my  re- 
marks that  I  received  a  communication  from  Alabama  some  time 
since,  stating  their  desire  to  open  a  school  in  the  northern  part  of 
that  State,  and  requesting  that  a  competent  teacher  should  be  sent 
them.  I  had  a  very  bright  colored  teacher  in  ray  Institution  who 
was  assisting  me,  and  whom  I  desired  to  retain,  but  I  felt  that 
the  work  was  important,  and  I  at  last  concluded  to  give  that  3'oung 
man  up.  He  went  to  Alabama  and  has  succeeded  well.  With  re- 
gard to  teachers  I  desire  to  state  that  out  of  four  officers  in  my 
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colored  department,  three  are  colored,  and  one  especially  is  the 
peer  of  any  teacher  that  I  have  in  either  Institution.  Furthermore 
I  might  say  that  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  races.  The  colored  people  will  not  go  into  an  Institution  for 
the  whites.  There  is  no  diiference  between  the  colored  people 
and  the  white  people  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  am  glad  that  that  remark  has  been  made  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  I  recognize  its  correctness.  The 
feeling  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  it  prevails  as  strongly  among 
the  colored  people  as  among  the  white  people.  The  colored  peo- 
ple themselves  prefer  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  GuDGER  :  I  do  not  desire  to  weary  the  convention;  but  I 
will  say  that  in  North  Carolina  the  most  popular  branch  is  the 
colored.  I  can  get  an  appropriation  more  easily  from  the  leg- 
islature for  the  colored  department  than  for  the  white.  Every 
person  who  visits  the  colored  department  is  surprised  and  gratified 
at  their  progress  and  is  willing  to  contribute  their  money.  It  will 
not  be  unpopular  in  any  Southern  State. 

Mr.  Hunter  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee  that 
they  were  iu  favor  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Graves,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  this  Association  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  collegiate  education  of  the  blind  and  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  scholarships  for  the  blind  in  one  or 
more  of  onr  colleges  or  universities,  and  that  said  committee 
be  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association 
in  1882,  and  recommend  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Upon  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Williams,  Graves,  and  Ca- 
rothers  as  the  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  col- 
legiate education  of  the  blind  as  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Chapin,  that  the  convention  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  handicrafts  in  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  was  thereupon  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chapin  :  While  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
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Blind  I  visited  Europe  in  1845  to  see  whether  the  Institutions  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Paris  afforded  any  light  in  regard  to  the 
manufacturing  department.  I  found  that  these  Institutions  were 
far  behind  our  own  in  their  educational  departments.  There  wei'e 
only  two  or  three  Institutions  worthy  of  attention  educationally 
at  that  time.  The  education  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  be  of  sec- 
ondary consideration.  Since  that  period  "  The  Association  for 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind"  was  established  in  London  by 
Miss  Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  This 
benevolent  association  was  "giving  emploj^ment  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  blind  persons,  many  of  whom  were  previously  idle 
or  begging  on  the  streets."  Other  similar  working  establishments 
are  now  employing  blind  persons  in  Great  Britain  in  large  num- 
bers. In  the  course  of  ray  investigation  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  this  country  should  be  of  a 
twofold  character.  I  ask  permission  to  read  a  page  or  two  from  my 
annual  report  for  1867,  which  clearly  expresses  my  present  views 
with  some  modification : 

"The  object  set  forth  in  the  foundation  of  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions was  not  only  to  educate  the  blind,  but  to  prepare  them 
for  self-support.  In  this,  it  is  simply  true  to  say,  the  institutions 
are  generally  successful.  Our  own  has  fairly  done  its  duty  in  the 
matter.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  schools  and  workshops 
to  instruct  the  blind,  however  successful,  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Many  of  their  pupils  become  organists  and  teachers  of 
music  and  literature.  Others  earn  a  comfortable  or  a  precarious 
support  at  handicraft.  But  many  fail  utterly,  who  are  homeless, 
without  capital  to  purchase  material  or  a  helping  hand  to  aid  in 
disposing  of  their  ware.  This  is  the  old  story,  annually  repeat- 
ed, but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  accumulative  force.  For  the 
truth,  verified  by  stern  experience,  should  be  frankly  stated  and  a 
remedy  sought.  What  is  that  remedy?  This,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  only  important  problem  yet  to  be  solved  in  any  system  pro- 
viding for  the  real  welfare  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

"  But  it  is  believed  that  the  best  features  of  the  several  plans 
now  in  operation  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  might  be 
combined  in  an  enlarged  and  more  comprehensive  system  than  now 
exists  here. 

"  This  might  embrace,  for  example, 

"1.  A  manufactory. 

"2.  Employment  at  fair  wages  for  all  who  ai*e  able  to  board  out- 
side. 
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"  3.  Employment  of  the  blind  at  their  own  homes.  Material  for 
work  furnished  at  cost,  and  their  fabrics  sold  for  them. 

"  4.  Board  furnished  at  a  low  rate  to  the  females,  and  also  to  a 
limited  number  of  others  unable  to  earn  their  own  expenses. 

"  Such  an  industrial  establishment  would  not  of  course  be  self- 
supporting,  Nor  would  any  other,  based  upon  the  labor  of  the 
blind.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  found  an  institution  for  persons 
suffering  a  great  privation,  in  which  so  much  good  could  be  ac- 
complished at  so  little  expense.  It  would  be  conducted  on  the 
economical  principle  that  its  beneficiaries  would  all  be  producers, 
and  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  their  own  support.  Many 
who  had  been  educated  at  public  expense  would  be  employed  at 
their  own  homes,  whose  career  otherwise  would  be  idleness  and 
ultimately  pauperism." 

Thus  fixr  the  report.  Our  experience  since  then  has  encour-v 
aged  us  to  go  on  with  this  work  of  manufacturing. 

There  are  some  further  considerations  which  experience  has 
suggested  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Association.  You  can  not 
touch  manufacturing  without  producing  some  fabrics.  These 
fabrics  must  be  sold  to  make  it  a  practicable  success.  Therefore  it 
is  a  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  some  outlet  or 
means  of  selling  the  goods  that  are  manufactured.  Otherwise 
you  will  find,  as  some  of  our  Institutions  have  already  found,  that 
the  work  department  will  languish  and  become  a  dead  weight. 
In  regard  to  manufactures,  there  is  yet  a  great  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  these  Institutions  should  work  it  out.  There  are  difficul- 
ties surrounding  the  subject.  The  question  arises,  for  instance,  as 
to  what  are  the  best  trades  for  the  pupils  to  pursue ;  that  is,  what 
are  the  trades  that  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them  after  they  leave 
the  Institution.  Those  Institutions  which  are  located  near  the 
large  cities  have  of  course  every  advantage  as  far  as  sales  are  con- 
cerned. Our  Institution,  and  I  speak  simply  for  Pennsylvania, 
has  attempted  to  instruct  in  every  branch  that  we  have  heard  of 
suitable  for  the  blind.  Basket-making  was  introduced,  and  may 
possibly  be  renewed.  In  some  places  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the 
branches  taught  for  some  years  broom-making  is  the  prominent 
one.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Churchman  very  much  in  this  respect.  We 
make  brushes  to  a  limited  extent,  and  also  teach  carpet-weaving, 
mattress-making  and  cane-seating.  Some  have  placed  piano-tun- 
ing among  the  handicraft  branches,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
musical  department.  We  find  that  broom-making  can  be  most 
successfully  followed  in  after  life.     Broom-corn  may  be  raised  on 
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almost  every  farm,  and  there  are  many  small  villages  where  blind 
men  can  face  all  competition — going  ahead  with  their  work  and 
selling  it  readily.  I  think  this  experience  will  be  found  to  accord 
with  that  of  other  Institutions.  I  can  not  dwell  on  individual  cases. 
Many  graduates  are  now  supporting  themselves  and  families  by 
broom-making  and  other  branches. 

There  is  another  interesting  class  of  the  blind — female  pupils. 
They  are  entitled  to  as  much  help  and  instruction  as  the  males, 
and  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  occupations  most  gener- 
ally followed  by  them,  in  addition  to  music,  in  which  many  are 
successful.  We  introduced  sewing-machines  after  England  had  set 
the  example.  They  become  skillful  operators  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine. We  have  always  some  thirty  or  forty  learners.  Many  of 
them  when  admitted  have  never  before  used  a  machine  or  needle, 
^^e  teach  them  to  sew  and  to  knit,  and  also  crocheting.  It  is 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  blind  that  so  many  ladies  of 
ample  means  practice  this  art,  which  is  so  important  to  a  class 
who  have  very  few  chances  for  their  industry.  Bead  work  is 
going  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  and  sales  are  very  moderate.  We 
have  introduced  the  beautiful  Indian  basket-work.  After  some 
trouble  an  Indian  woman  was  engaged  to  teach  the  pupils.  We 
get  the  material  already  prepared,  and  the  work  is  satisfactory 
and  nearly  suj^ersedes  the  bead  work.  Possibly  other  branches 
of  female  work  can  be  introduced  with  success.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  great  importance  of  devoting  more  of  our  attention 
to  those  handicraft  employments  which  will  enable  the  pupils  on 
leaving  our  Institutions  to  support  themselves  and  become  useful 
and  respected  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Miller:  Why  did  you  abandon  the  manufacturing  of 
baskets? 

Mr.  Chapin  :  They  were  not  well  made.  There  was  generally 
some  little  defect  about  them,  and  they  were  not  very  salable. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  make  these  inquiries  because  I  had  expected 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  Did  you  have  an  ex- 
perienced teacher? 

Mr.  Chapin:  He  was  a  blind  teacher.  In  Philadelphia  they 
had  a  seeing  man  at  one  time  before  I  went  there.  It  was  not 
found  profitable. 

Mr.  Hunter:  I  would  say  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  making 
of  baskets  in  our  Institution,  and  that  it  is  meeting  with  very  con- 
siderable success.  Baskets  that  we  make  command  the  highest 
market  prices,  and  are  well  made.     We  never  give  them  the  seal 
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of  our  approbation  until  they  are  so  made.  I  might  say  briefly 
that  our  system  of  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
that  I  have  drawn  up,  under  which  so  man}^  kinds  of  baskets  are 
to  be  made.  The  time  occupied  is  at  least  four  sessions  of  about 
nine  months.  During  each  session  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  baskets  made,  and  the  pupils  must  make  so  many  dozen 
of  each.  The  pupil  is  required  to  reach  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  making  of  the  different  kinds  of  baskets  that  his 
productions  will  command  the  highest  market  price.  He  is  re- 
quired to  do  that  with  each  kind  of  basket  before  he  leaves  it. 
When  our  pupils  leave  the  Institution  we  give  them  an  outfit 
complete.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  training,  if  the  pupil 
shows  that  degree  of  proficiency  that  encourages  us  to  believe 
that  he  would  make  a  first-class  basket-maker,  we  have  him  write 
to  his  friends  and  have  him  arrange  for  the  planting  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  willow,  so  that  this  crop  comes  in  just  about  the  time 
that  his  apprenticeship  is  terminated.  It  is  of  great  imj)ortance 
in  willow  work  that  the  pupil  should  grow  his  own  material. 
Willow  is  a  rather  expensive  material,  worth  at  least  six  cents  a 
pound,  and  of  course  considerable  quantities  are  used  in  a  single 
basket.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  if  he  has  given  satis- 
faction in  his  conduct  and  progress,  he  receives  a  set  of  tools  con- 
sisting of  blocks  and  models,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
willow  to  last  him  until  his  own  crop  comes  in.  Our  Institution 
is  one  of  the  youngest  probably,  but  even  in  so  short  a  time  as 
we  have  been  at  work  we  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  are 
maintaining  themselves  and  in  some  instances  their  families.  In 
two  cases  graduates  of  our  Institution  are  employing  seeing  ap- 
prentices. That  is  rather  turning  the  tables,  I  should  say.  I 
have  one  case  in  my  mind  where  a  young  man  has  employed 
two  seeing  apprentices  and  taught  them  the  trade.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  Get  a  good  instructor, 
and  let  the  management  of  the  Institution  keep  the  students  to 
their  work.  There  must  be  no  humbug  about  it.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  is  due  to  our  instructor,  who  has  devised  a  large  number 
of  models  not  seen  any  where  else,  thus  bringing  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  blind  difficult  classes  of  work.  You  of  course  under- 
stand that  the  finer  classes  of  work  are  much  more  remunerative. 
You  are  paying  six  cents  per  pound  for  willow,  and  the  coarser 
willow  takes  enormous  quantities  while  the  finer  work  takes  small 
quantities,  and  commands  a  higher  price.  Therefore  the  amount 
of  profit  received  from  the  finer  grades  of  work  is  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  that  received  from  the  coarser  kinds. 
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Mr.  Smead  :  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
baskets  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:  We  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  that  we 
make — none  whatever.  I  might  say  before  sitting  down  that  we 
grow  a  large  amount  of  willow  on  our  own  ground.  I  have  about 
six  acres. 

Mrs.  Little:  On  what  kind  of  soilj? 

Mr.  Hunter:  Any  kind  of  soil.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount 
of  misapprehension  about  the  soil  required.  You  generally  find 
willow  in  marshes.  Why?  Because  it  has  been  driven  out  from 
every  where  else.  It  would  be  unfair  and  incorrect  to  argue 
because  we  find  it  in  marshes  that  that  is  the  best  place  to  grow  it. 
It  requires  a  fair  soil  but  not  necessarily  a  wet  soil. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Will  it  grow  as  rank  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:  It  will  grow  a  great  deal  ranker.  I  have  both 
kinds  of  soil,  and  I  get  my  best  crop  of  willow  from  the  dry 
ground.     Willow  ought  to  be  cultivated  like  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Hunter  has  got  at  this  in  a  practical,  business- 
like manner.  I  desire  to  introduce  that  branch  if  possible,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter  what  season  of  the  year  he  cuts  his 
willow? 

Mr.  Hunter:  We  try  to  have  it  planted  and  grown  for  the 
pupil  by  the  time  he  gets  out  of  school.  Our  own  willow  we  cut 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Mr.  Miller:  Do  you  strip  the  willow  of  its  bark  immediately 
after  you  cut  it? 

Mr.  Hunter  :  Yes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  steam  from  a  pumping-engine  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller:  Another  question  is,  what  is  the  process  of  curing? 

Mr.  Hunter:  There  is  no  process  of  curing.  There  is  no  curing 
required — simply  cut  the  willow  and  when  it  is  convenient  steam 
it  and  strip  the  bark  ofi".  The  willow  is  ready  to  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cut. 

Mr.  Miller:  Do  you  use  it  green? 

Mr.  Hunter:  We  use  it  green  for  the  purpose  of  bushel-baskets. 

Mr.  Miller:  You  cut  your  willow  in  the  fall.  How  do  you 
preserve  it  and  keep  it  in  that  condition? 

Mr.  Hunter:  After  it  is  steamed  the  bark  is  peeled  off,  and 
then  it  remains  in  that  condition  until  we  need  it.  When  we  want 
to  use  it  we  simply  moisten  it  with  cold  water  which  renders  it 
flexible.     It  has  to  be  worked  damp. 

Mr.  Miller:  What  is  the  cost  of  the  necessary  tools  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  willow  bushel-baskets,  and  to  start  on  one  or 
two  sizes  of  baskets? 

Mr.  Hunter  :  The  cost  of  the  tools  alone  without  the  blocks  is 
ten  dollars.  These  tools  are  almost  indestructible.  They  consist 
of  bodkins,  arrangements  for  stripping  the  willow,  tools  for  shav- 
ing it,  and  then  there  is  another  tool  for  giving  it  a  uniform  width, 
and  a  pair  of  sheers.  They  can  be  got  at  Billetts,  on  Vine  Street 
in  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Little:  How  expensive  are  the  blocks? 

Mr.  Hunter:  The  ordinary  basket-blocks  cost  about  seventy- 
five  cents  or  one  dollar  each. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Supposing  you  wish  to  grow  a  part  of  your  crop 
in  small  willow  so  as  to  make  small  articles,  how  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Hunter:  The  ordinary  crop  gives  all  the  different  sizes. 
If  a  larger  size  is  wanted  than  you  would  ordinarily  get  in  one 
crop,  the  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  allow  the  willow  to  grow  to  the 
next  year. 

Mrs.  Little  :  How  many  hours  daily  do  the  pupils  spend  in 
this  branch  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  :  Seven  hours  a  day.  They  also  work  half  of 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Miller:  Do  you  pay  any  thing  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  Hunter:  We  tried  for  a  while  the  pay  system,  but  it  did 
not  work  well  with  the  boys.  I  still  continue  the  pay  system  with 
the  girls,  but  I  found  if  the  boys  got  money  they  would  spend  it 
in  tobacco  in  a  sly  way  which  of  course  I  did  not  propose  to  permit. 

Mrs.  Little:  Do  you  allow  these  pupils  to  commence  this 
work  before  they  have  substantially  finished  their  literary  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hunter:  That  depends  something  upon  their  age  when 
admitted.  A  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  or 
twentj^-four  years  can  not  afford  to  spend  a  great  while  in  the 
purely  educational  branch  of  the  Institution.  Then  again  perhaps 
the  person  has  received  a  good  education. 

Mr.  Chapin:  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  place  young 
children  at  basket  making  before  learning  to  read.  It  would  inter- 
fere with  their  sense  of  touch. 

Mr.  Morrison:  Would  not  cane-seating  have  the  same  effect? 

Mr.  Chapin  :  Not  so  much. 

Mr.  Hunter  :  It  is  severe  on  their  fingers. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  am  very  well  satisfied  from  Mr.  Hunter's  state- 
ment that  we  can  take  up  this  branch  of  industry  and  make  a 
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success  of  it,  not  because  we  are  smarter  than  any  one  else — we  do 
not  claim  thai;  but  I  think  we  perhaps  paj-  fuller  attention  to  the 
industries  than  some  of  the  other  Institutions. 

We  look  upon  the  industrial  branch  of  our  Institution  as  being 
just  as  important  as  the  literary,  not  as  being  more  so.  But  we 
recognize  this  fact,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  pupil  on  leav- 
ing our  Institutions  must  rely  upon  what  he  has  been  taught  in 
the  Institution  as  a  means  by  which  to  gain  his  support  through 
life.  If  there  is  any  one  here  conducting  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  especiall}'  the  broom  department,  that  has  any  new 
ideas  to  offer  to  us,  I  should  like  to  have  them  given,  in  order  that 
we  may  profit  by  them.  I  have  found  out  some  few  things  by  ex- 
perience that  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  brooms 
in  other  Institutions.  While  our  friend  Mr.  Chapin  has  been 
carrying  on  the  manufacturing  of  brooms  so  successfully  for  many 
years,  I  may  have  discovered  something  which  he  has  failed  to 
notice;  likewise  he  has  no  doubt  discovered  points  which  have  not 
come  to  my  observation.  Hence  a  little  talk  upon  this  subject 
ma}'  be  of  value  to  us  all.  I  am  satisfied  of  this  fact,  that  machine- 
made  brooms  can  be  manufactured  at  less  cost  per  dozen  than 
hand-made  brooms;  while  we  are  expected  to  use  fully  as  good 
stock  in  our  hand-made  brooms  as  is  put  in  those  made  by 
machinery.  Tliis  we  can  not  do  unless  we  jjractice  a  little  economy 
somewhere.  In  the  past  year  I  have  made  this  discovery,  which 
enables  us  to  successful!}^  compete  with  the  brooms  made  by 
machinei-y  in  the  West.  In  the  place  of  using,  as  formerly, 
altogether  shoulder  corn,  which  constitutes  the  body  of  the  broom, 
we  substitute  in  its  place,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  interior  or  body 
of  the  broom,  the  long  sialks  which  are  cut  off  in  the  preparation 
of  the  corn.  Every  manufacturer  knows  that  even  from  the  most 
carefully-selected  corn  very  many  of  the  brush  must  be  trimmed, 
say  four  to  six  inches  from  the  stalk  end  before  they  can  be 
used.  These  clippings  when  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  are  gathered  up  and  placed  in  a  convenient  place  on  the 
broom  machine,  so  when  the  boy  commences  his  broom,  a  portion 
of  these  clij^pings  are  taken  together  with  the  shoulder  corn;  thus 
pi'oducing  the  body  of  the  broom  with  a  saving  of  four  to  five 
pounds  of  corn  to  the  dozen  brooms.  This,  while  corn  is  rated  at 
four  to  five  cents  per  pound,  affords  quite  a  saving.  This  alone 
will  allow  us  to  compete  with  machine-made  brooms.  But  the 
economy  does  not  end  here  by  saving  this  offal ;  but  we  lake  these 
pieces,  thus  saved   from  the  scrap-pile,  and   make  them  answer 
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another  purpose.  At  the  commencement  of  each  term  we  always 
have  some  one  or  more  boys  who  are  to  become  beginners  in  the 
art  of  broom-making.  In  the  place  of  letting  these  boj^s  waste 
corn  in  learning  to  shape  a  broom,  they  are  given  a  box  of  these 
clippings,  from  which  comes  their  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  shape  the  body  of  a  broom.  It  matters  not  if  it 
requires  five  or  even  six  months  for  them  to  learn  this  art,  they 
are  kept  at  it  until  perfect.  Their  experiments  are  not  expensive 
to  the  department,  for  they  are  not  wasting  good  stock — nothing 
but  the  ofFal.  Now  as  soon  as  they  get  the  shape  of  a  broom  we 
then  let  them  begin  to  cover  some  of  the  bug-dusters  (as  the  boys 
call  them).  Thus  you  see  the  boy  has  been  taught  to  make  a  good 
broom  without  any  cost  or  waste  of  stock  to  the  Institution.  By 
this  matter  of  economy  the  Kansas  Institution  is  enabled  to  add 
to  her  industrial  fund  each  year,  over  all  costs  of  that  department, 
from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Where  do  you  get  your  corn? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  go  to  the  corn-fields  in  the  extreme  western 
portion  of  our  State,  where  corn  is  grown,  and  purchase  it  of  the 
grower. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  get  it  for  three  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound,  or,  in  other  words,  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  mice? 

Mr.  Miller  :  No.  If  you  cut  your  corn  while  it 's  green  you 
will  have  no  trouble  from  mice,  as  it  is  only  ripe  seeds  that  mice  eat 

Mr.  Morrison:  What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  use  a  machine  I  purchased  from  our  friend 
Chapin,  when  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  convention  in  1876.  I  found 
his  machines  were  far  superior  to  those  we  were  then  using.  It 
is  a  machine  with  a  chain-belt.  I  consider  this  machine  far  ahead 
of  any  other  machines  in  use. 

A  discussion  here  ensued  as  to  the  details  of  the  construction 
of  the  several  kinds  of  broom-machines  best  adopted  to  the  use  of 
the  blind. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Smead. 

An  instrument  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Carothers  designed 
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to  enable  blind  teachers  of  music  to  teach  seeing  pupils. 
Ordinary  music  v.'as  placed  upon  the  music-rack  visible  to 
the  seeing  pupils  in  front,  upon  the  back  of  which  the  notes 
were  indicated  in  point  print.  A  double  pointer  was  used, 
one  end  of  which  was  placed  upon  the  notes  in  point  print 
upon  the  back  of  the  music  while  the  other  end  of  it,  reach- 
ing down  under  the  music  and  corning  up  in  front,  pointed  to 
the  corresponding  note  in  ordinary  print. 

Mr.  Hunter  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Association  are  here- 
by respectfully  tendered  to  the  management  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  during 
the  meeting  of  the  present  Association  ;  and  the  Association  would 
express  their  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution,  which  holds  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  voted  to  the  offi- 
cers for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Commercial,  daily  papers  of  Louisville, 
for  their  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
Association,  and  to  the  various  railroads  that  bad  granted  re- 
duced fares  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  appointed  a  committee  with  full  power 
to  prepare  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  publication. 

Just  before  tlie  convention  adjourned  Mr.  Lane,  of  Louis- 
iana, in  a  few  feeling  words  expressed  his  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  the  Blind  Institutions 
throughout  the  North  to  relieve  and  support  similar  Institu- 
tions in  the  South,  especially  in  Louisiana,  when  that  section 
of  country  two  years  ago  was  devastated  by  the  yellow  fever. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  convention  being 
desirous  to  leave  at  an  early  hour  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  the  convention  adjourned  at  3:80  p.m.,  to 
meet  in  Janesville,  Wis,,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  1882. 
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APPENDIX. 


Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  held  August  17  and  18,  1880, 
at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  met  at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  August  17,  1880.  The 
Board  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Bullock,  who  addressed  the  members  as  follows: 

It  devolves  upon  me  that  I  should  make  some  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  purpose  which  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  j'our  meeting  at  this  place.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
very  warm  and  generous  greeting  that  you  have  received  from 
other  gentlemen.  I  can  only  sa^^  that  you  are  all  welcome.  I 
can  further  add  in  this  connection  that  your  presence  here  is  not 
only  a  welcome  presence  but  a  necessary  presence.  I  predicate 
that  remark  upon  the  idea  that  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  come  to  be  after  long  3'ear8  of  diflSculty  and 
struggle  a  great  national  institution,  is  an  institution  not  only 
recognized  by  the  thirty-odd  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  upon  this  continent,  but  recognized  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  Institutions  in  the  Old  World.  Pardon  me  for  saying — 
when  I  say  it  I  feel  it,  and  say  it  amenable  to  proper  censure — 
that  it  is  the  great  Institution  for  the  jjurpose  for  which  it  is  or- 
ganized— the  printing  of  books  and  extending  the  literature  of  the 
blind — the  great  Institution  of  the  world.  In  1858  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  look  back  to  it  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  those  who  were  best  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  an  institution  having  for  its  object  the  printing  of  books 
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and  other  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  indispens- 
ably necessary.  There  had  been  an  institution  in  Boston,  in  Staun- 
ton, in  Kaleigh,  perhaps  in  New  York,  and  some  slight  efforts  had 
been  made  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we  all  knew  that  it 
was  not  a  work  out  of  which  money  was  to  be  made,  and  that  in 
cooperation  in  a  work  of  that  sort  was  our  only  strength.     We 
therefore  looked  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Blind  throughout  the 
United  States   for   aid,  support,  and   cooperation.     In   1858   the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky.     The  leading  idea  of  that  charter  was  that  it 
was   to  be  conducted   under  the    auspices   and   mainly  through 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  those  who  were  practically  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind.     It  was  therefore  proposed 
that  State  Institutions  should  be  organized  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  great  enterprise.     Mark  you,  this  was  in  1858.     All  new  en- 
terprises, especially  those  that  do  not  strike  at  once  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  public,  are  slow  in  developing.     All  we  could  do  was 
to  raise  money  by  subscription.     We  canvassed  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana.     We  raised  money 
by  private  subscription  in  sums  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  sending  our 
commissioners   abroad   for   that  pupose,  and  the    second  report 
which  we  made  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited to  you  during  your  session,  shows  how  much  was  thus 
raised.     In  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature were  procured  organizing  auxiliary  institutions  to  ours 
upon  the  idea  that  those  States  who  thus  cooperated  would  be 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  funds  thus 
used.     That  was  the  purpose,  and  it  was  a  grand  design.     But  in 
a  little  time  the  stomn  of  war  broke  over  our  country.     Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  had  both  oi-ganized  an  Institution,  and  had  raised 
considerable  sums  of  money.     We  received  one  thousand  dollars 
before  1861  from  the  State  of  Mississippi.     We  never  received 
any  thing  from  the  State  of  Louisiana.     When  the  war  broke  out 
the  bonds  of  the  Union  were  dissolved  and  these  Southern  States 
thought  that  their  obligations  were  at  an  end.     They  therefore 
made  other  appropriations   of  this  fund,  and  provided  for   the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  invested.     We  received  no  more 
money.     As  my  purpose  is  to  give  you  the  information  which  the 
Local  Board  possesses  upon  this  subject,  bear  with  me  when  I  say 
that  there  is  now  a  suit  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  pending  in  the 
supreme  coui-t  of  that  State  in  which  we  claim  ^26,000  in  money, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  from  my  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  case 
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and  the  circumstances  attending  it  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
recovered,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it.  Very  recently  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  the  legislature  of  that  State,  although  a  large 
fund  had  been  collected  and  some  real  estate  purchased,  passed  an 
act  divesting  our  board — the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  that  Institution  was  but  a  bi*anch — divesting  us 
of  the  fund  and  requiring  the  depositary  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  that  State.  We 
have  instituted  proceedings  there  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
that  fund.  It  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
it  was  a  part  of  our  fund,  and  we  are  entitled  to  it.  Whether  we 
will  receive  it  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  we  will.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  this 
meeting  what  are  a  part  of  our  resoui'ces.  In  1865  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  passed  an  act  with  that  unanimity  and 
liberality  which  has  always  characterized  this  State  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  are  concerned,  appropriating  five  dollars  for 
everj'^  blind  person  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  use  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  according  to  the  census 
of  1860,  and  afterward  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  We 
have  received  of  that  fund  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  up  to 
July,  1878,  S29,660;  that  is,  from  the  five  -  dollar  appropria- 
tion for  each  blind  person  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  By  the 
census  of  1860  and  that  of  1870  we  are  entitled,  up  to  June  3, 
1880,  to  ^61,285  coming  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  part  of 
which  has  been  paid,  amounting  to  $29,660,  leaving  a  balance  due 
us  now  in  the  State  treasury  and  subject  to  our  control  of  $31,625. 
The  money  on  hand  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  is  $12,898.14,  of  which  $4,820  belongs  to 
the  government  fund,  which  you  and  the  visiting  trustees  have  a 
right  to  control.  It  will  be  your  duty,  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  your 
pleasure,  to  see  how  and  in  what  way  it  is  appropriated. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  understand  one  another,  and  that 
we  should  understand  exactly  the  status  which  the  Local  Board 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Visiting 
Board,  representing  the  various  Institutions  of  the  country^  stand 
to  each  other  and  to  our  common  Institution.  You  have  already 
no  doubt  seen  the  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Willis  has  spoken.  It  appropriated  $250,- 
000  to  be  invested  in  four-per-cent  bonds  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
yield  $10,000  annually  or  $5,000  semi-annually.  That  was  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  expended  for  rent  or  for  build- 
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ings,  but  should  be  expended  alone  for  the  pui'pose  of  printing 
and  the  making  of  other  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
And  permit  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  in  this  connection  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  original  incorporation  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  that  you,  the  laborers 
in  the  field,  the  men  who  have  experience  in  this  great  work  of 
teaching  the  blind,  should  be  consulted,  that  you  should  dictate  the 
policy,  that  you  should  determine  upon  the  character  of  print,  of 
the  t3'pe,  the  character  of  the  work,  the  character  of  the  books, 
the  number  of  books,  and  the  mode  of  distribution.  We  have 
endeavored  strictly  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law;  and 
your  attention  will  be  invited  in  the  course  of  your  session  to 
our  accounts,  to  our  books  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  keeping 
them,  and  to  our  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. You  will  see  how  every  dollar  has  been  expended.  And  if 
you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  we  will  listen  as  it  is  our  duty 
to  listen,  not  merely  our  moral  but  our  legal  duty  to  listen  to 
your  suggestions.  You  are  the  controllers  of  this  great  American 
national  work. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  blind,  as  we  all  know, 
need  a  separate  literature.  The  want  of  sight  renders  that  indis- 
pensably necessary.  We  have  no  right  if  we  have  the  means  to 
curtail  the  literature  which  is  to  be  given  to  them.  We  have  no 
riffht  to  dole  it  out  to  them  in  a  manner  that  we  would  not  do 
with  the  seeing.  We  should  provide  them  with  the  best  of  liter- 
ature. We  should  extend  the  field  of  literature  for  the  blind. 
Just  here  an  incident  occurs  to  my  mind  which  illustrates  to  some 
extent  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey.  A  gentleman  who  is 
our  traveling  agent  and  upon  whom  we  mainly  rely,  Mr.  Hall, 
some  years  ago  came  and  suggested  to  us  that  it  was  contem- 
plated by  the  religious  denominations  of  the  countrj^,  embracing 
all  of  them,  to  have  religious  books  printed  for  the  blind,  feeling 
that  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  them,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  American  Printing  House  would  lend  anj-  assistance 
to  a  great  object  like  that?  You  see  how  the  idea  grows;  how  it 
expands;  how  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  developed  as  we  go 
along  in  the  progress  of  education  and  instruction.  When  the 
great  leaders  of  the  cliureh,  the  great  thinkers,  the  men  who  arc 
engaged  in  that  great  work  shall  feel  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  litera- 
ture for  the  blind — when  they  shall  be  required,  as  they  require 
of  us,  to  listen  to  that  cry  of  blind  Bartimeus  to  the  blessed  Sav- 
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ior  as  he  walked  behind  hitn — how  wide,  how  extensive,  how  im- 
mensely valuable,  is  the  acquisition  of  such  a  literature.  How 
can  the  problem  be  best  accomplished?  Will  it  be  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise?  There  is  no  money  in  it.  It  has  to  be  done  by 
an  institution  like  ours.  We  will  print  not  merely  for  the  blind 
child,  but  we  will  print  for  the  blind  man  and  blind  woman.  We 
will  send  broadcast  through  the  country  that  literature  which  we 
alone  can  furnish.  Is  there  not  something  in  that  idea?  We  will 
not  bound  the  scope  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  simply  for  the  blind  pupils.  We  will  endeavor  so  to  circu- 
late the  literature  for  the  blind,  and  to  increase  and  extend  it, 
that  every  blind  man  can  read  for  himself,  and  feel  for  himself  the 
way  up  to  the  Throne  of  God. 

Gentlemen,  what  more  need  I  say  in  reference  to  the  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  You  are  here.  You  see  wbat  it  is.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  encounter.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  been  down  here  in  the  basement  of  our  house,  and 
perhaps  into  the  rooms  where  some  of  the  book-binding  is  done. 
There  we  are  printing  books  that  find  their  way  to  every  State  of 
this  Union.  We  have  gone  on  slowly  and  unostentatiously.  We 
have  had  no  money  to  build  houses,  but  the  work  has  been  done. 
We  are  out  of  debt.  We  have  $12,500  in  our  treasury.  The  State 
of  Kentucky  owes  us  $30,000.  The  State  of  Mississippi  owes  us 
money.  The  State  of  Louisiana  owes  us  money.  We  are  on  the 
high  road  to  success,  and  all  that  we  ask  of  you,  and  there  is 
strength  in  cooperation,  we  ask  of  you  your  generous,  faithful, 
earnest  cooperation.  As  a  Local  Board,  organized  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  we  have  our  peculiar  duties  to  perform;  but  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  the  charter  itself,  the  act  of  Congress,  and  all 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  look  to  you,  the  Visitors  of  this 
Institution,  for  the  wisdom  and  advice  which  is  to  make  this  a 
great  Institution. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patient  attention.  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  said  has  enlightened  you  in  reference  at  any 
rate  to  our  business.  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  warm  welcome 
which  you  have  already  received.  You  are  not  only  welcome  to 
our  midst,  but  we  desire  you,  as  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  to  examine 
closely  into  our  condition,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done, 
the  manner  in  which  our  accounts  have  been  kept,  the  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  and  which  are  to  be  made  in  the 
future. 
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The  President  then  announced  that  the  first  business  in 
order  was  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  result  of  the  roll-call  showed  the  following  members 
present:  Messrs.  Bullock,  Bell,  Carter,  and  Jeflerson,  of  the 
Kentucky  Board;  and  in  addition,  those  of  the  ex-officio 
members,  the  superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
from  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  ISTew  York  (city),  JSTew 
York  State,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  read  the  act  of  Congress,  providing  an 
income  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  of  the 
blind  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Also  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  making  the 
superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
Blind  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morrison,  Smead,  and 
Miller,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  ofiered  by  Mr.  Wait,  which 
were  ordered  printed  and  made  the  special  order  for  the 
evening  session. 

The  Board  adjourned  till  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Bullock,  who 
stated  that  the  resolutions  ofiered  by  Mr.  Wait  were  in  order. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  second  and  third  were  referred  to  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Wait,  Williams,  and  Morrison,  and  made 
the  special  order  of  business  for  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  question  of  a  quorum  was  also  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 
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The  fourth  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  fifth  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  Board  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.m.  August  18. 


Morning  Session. 

August  18. 

The  Board  met  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  with  the  Vice-president, 
Mr.  Chapin,  in  the  chair. 

The  second  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  third  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  and  adopted  as  a  whole, 
as  follows : 

1.  Besolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who 
are  or  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  hereby  con- 
stituted an  Executive  Finance  Committee,  and  the  said  committee 
is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  do  all  necessary 
acts  for  the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the  care  and  management 
of  its  property. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  superintendents  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Executive 
Publication  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  North 
America,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  lists  of  books,  from  each  of  which  each 
superintendent  shall  select  one,  and  the  books  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  shall  then  be  printed  in  such  type  as  desig- 
nated by  a  majority  of  superintendents.  But  if  any  superintend- 
ent shall  desire  to  have  the  book  printed  in  a  different  type  from 
that  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  they  shall  be 
so  printed,  provided,  that  the  mone}''  constituting  the  quota  of  the 
Institution  of  which  he  is  the  superintendent  shall  be  sufficient  in 
the  aggregate  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  printing,  and  shall  be 
so  appropriated. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  money  quota  of  the  subsidy  fund  of  any 
Institution  may  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  any  work  se- 
lected by  the  superintendent  of  the  same. 

4.  Resolved,  That  requisitions  may  be  made  for  books  or  appa- 
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ratus  not  printed  or  constructed  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  hy  any  Institution  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  money  quota  of  any  Institution  making 
such  requisition  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  shall  be  made. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  term  aj^paratus  shall  include  such  ar- 
ticles only  as  are  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind  students, 
as  such. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  bo  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  the  month  of  Auffust 
of  each  year,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Board  by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  time  of 
said  annual  meeting.  And  a  special  meeting  may  be  called  at 
any  time  on  the  recommendation  of  any  five  trustees  presented  in 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  five  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings, 
and  at  the  special  meetings  called  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing resolutions. 

Mr.  Morrison,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
reported  as  follows : 

Your  committe  respectfully  reports  that  it  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  condition  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
its  books,  and  its  method  of  doing  its  business.  Every  thing  was 
found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory^  condition,  and  the  business  of  the 
Institution  is  conducted  in  a  complete  and  business-like  manner. 
Eespeetfully  submitted. 

F,  D.  Morrison, 
Geo.  H.  Miller, 

G.  L.  Smead. 

The  report  was  received  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Executive  Publication 
Committee,  Messrs.  Huntoon,  Wait,  Williams,  Morrison,  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

There  being  no  farther  business  the  Board  adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Tuesday,  August  15, 1882. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
seventh  biennial  meeting  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Wisconsin  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  commencing  August  15, 
1882. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presidents,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of 
Kentucky. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilbor,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  offered  prayer.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Gudger,  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  President  pro  tempore,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota,  and  Miss  A.  I.  Hobart,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, were  elected  Vice  Presidents,  pro  tempore. 

Dr.  Wilbor,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mc Workman  and  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gudger. 

Col.  G.  W.  Burchard,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervision 
of  Wisconsin  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal  Institutions,  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind: 
If  you  should  journey  into  southwestern  Wisconsin,  the  peculiarity 
which  would  most  challenge  attention  is  the  sucker-holes ;  and  curiously 
enough,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  as  to 
why  Wisconsin  people  are  called  Badgers,  it  being  well  known  tliat  the 
quadruped  of  that  name  is  not  more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere. 
These  sucker-holes  are  the  remains  of  surface  excavations  made  at  an 
early  day  by  the  people  from  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  but  principally  by 
the  people  from  Illinois,  who  came  up  to  the  lead  diggings  in  the  spring 


with  the  fish,  remained  there  during  the  summer,  and  returned  in  the 
fall  with  the  fish,  and  were  therefore  not  improi^erly  called  suckers ; 
whereas,  those  who  came  to  stay  sunk  shafts  in  the  ground  and  burrowed 
in  the  earth,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  comers  and  goers  were 
named  Badgers. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  at  this  time  with  any 
recital  of  local  history,  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  possibly 
some  members  of  this  Association  might  not  feel  at  ease  among  us  with- 
out some  official  assurance  of  welcome,  it  seemed  not  altogether  improp- 
er that  you  should  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  people 
are  called  Badgers,  and,  like  the  badger,  are  earnest  and  abiding  in  what- 
ever they  undertake.  Therefore,  when  at  your  meeting  in  Philadelphia- 
Mr.  Trustee  Whiting  rose  in  his  place  and  speaking  for  Wisconsin  said 
that  our  latch  string  would  be  out  as  soon  as  the  door  was  hung,  and 
when  later,  Mrs.  Little  bore  you  an  official  notice  that  the  door  was  com- 
pleted, and  an  earnest  invitation  to  meet  here  at  this  time,  what  more  is 
needed  ?  When  the  badger  takes  hold  he  hangs  on.  Xevertheless,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  custom  which  permits  me  to  appear  before  you, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervision,  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  management  of  this  institution,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  re-affirm  what  was  said  to  you  on  the  occa- 
sions before  mentioned.  Wisconsin  is  indeed  glad  to  see  you  within  her 
borders,  and  to  entertain  you  at  this,  her  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  where,  in  a  small  way,  to  be  sure,  we  are  engaged  in  the 
good  Avork  which  so  deeply  engrosses  your  attention.  And  yet,  as  I  look 
into  your  faces  and  recall  what  .you  have  done  and  what  you  are  doing,  I 
feel  much  more  like  asking  for  Wisconsin  a  welcome  than  pronouncing 
one.  Give  us,  1  pray  you,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  feed  us  with 
the  rich  fruits  of  your  wisdom  and  experience;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
if  there  is  anything  we  are.  or  anything  we  have,  that  can  contribute  to 
your  comfort  or  your  convenience,  it  is  yours. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  re- 
sponded on  behalf  of  tlie  Association,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Col.  Burchard  representing  the  State 
of  Wisconsin: 

I  hardly  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  in  response  to  your 
address  of  welcome,  in  place  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  who,  by 
right,  should  speak  for  us  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  I  am  sure  we 
have  not  traveled  these  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
hold  this  meeting  with  any  doubt  that  we  should  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come ;  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  hear  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  this  State, 
these  words  of  welcome.  Your  presence  assures  us  that  you  have  an 
interest  in  our  work,  which,  if  you  were  absent,  we  could  not  so  certainly 
know.  We  are  glad  to  havetlie  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervision 
with  us  to  make  our  acquaintance  and  participate  in  our  discussions. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  make  our  stay  here  profitable  to  ourselves  whether 


we  can  so  make  it  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  not.  For  we  come  to- 
gether for  a  comparison  of  views,  and  for  the  presentation  of  such  prin- 
ciples and  propositions  as  grow  out  of  our  experience  in  this  worlc  all 
over  this  land.  And  I  can  assure  Col.  Burchard  that  we  shall  tarry  here 
for  three  days  earnestly  engaged  and  deeply  engrossed  in  these  matters. 
We  return  to  Col.  Burchard  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  welcomed  to  this  place,  and  assure  him  that  if  there 
is  anything  here  upon  which  we  can  lay  our  hands  and  appropriate  it  in 
accordance  with  his  injunction,  he  will  find  our  grip  not  less  badger-like 
and  sure  than  that  of  which  lie  knows  so  well  himself. 

A  committee  on  credentials  was  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Wait,  Patten  and  Parmelee,  This  committee  presented  as 
their  report  the  following  list  of  members  present: 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. — Otis  Patten,  Superintendent;  A.  M. 
Shotwell,  delegate  teacher. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind — Dr.  F.  W.  Phillips,  Superintendent; 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Harsha,  delegate  teacher. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind— W.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent;  Miss 
II.  A.  Daggett,  delegate  teacher. 

Iowa  GolUge  for  the  Blind — C.  0.  Harrington,  delegate  trustee;  T.  F. 
McCune,  Superintendent ;  (x.  W.  Tannehill,  delegate  teacher. 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Blind— George  H.  Miller,  Superintendent; 
Miss  Fanny  McElroy,  delegate  teacher. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind — B.  B.  Huutoon,  Superintendent. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Blind — R.  A.  Mott,  delegate  trustee;  J.  J. 
J)ow,  Superintendent;  Miss  Mary  Xirk,  delegate  teacher. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind— Dv.  John  F.  Sibley,  Superintendent;  J, 
E.  Lewis,  delegate  teacher. 

Nehras.ka  Institution  for  the  Blind — J.  B.  Parmelee,  Superintendent; 
Mrs.  N.  K.  Parmelee,  delegate  teacher. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  (City)— W.  B,  Wait,  Superintendent ; 
Miss  H.  A.  Babcock,  delegate  teacher. 

New  York  State  Institution  J  or  the  Blind — Dr.  A.  D.  W^ilbor,  Superin- 
tendent. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind — H.  A. 
•Gudger,  Superintendent. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind — Ilev.  James  Poindexter,  delegate  trus- 
tee ;  George  L.  Smead,  Superintendent ;  Henry  Snyder,  delegate  teacher. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind— Col.  G.  W.  Burchard,  delegate  trus- 
tee ;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Superintendent ;  Miss  A.  I.  Hobart,  delegate 
teacher. 

On  motion  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  Correspond- 
ing members,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Association  : 

Arkansas— M.VS.  S.  M.  Patten,  Miss  Alice  Patten. 
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Illinois— lilrs.  L.  J.  Phillips,  Rev.  A.  A.  Harsha,  Mr.  John  Loomls,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Loomis,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting. 

Indiana— Mr.  James  C  Black,  Mrs.  Ida  N.  Black. 

Kansas— Mr.  F.  W.  Syler. 

Minnesota— Mrs.  R.  A.  Mott,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dow,  Miss  Alice  Mott. 

Missouri — Mrs.  M.  Standish,  Miss  S.  L.  Colby,  Mr,  M.  A.  Gilsinn. 

Neic  York— Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  Mrs.  P.  J.  B.  Wait,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Lucy  Bell 
Wait,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Carpenter,  Member  of  the  K.  Y.  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

North  Carolina— Mrs.  H.  A.  Gudger, 

Ohio— Miss.  O.  M.  Brown,  Miss  M.  L.  McKibben,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer. 

Pennsylvania— Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr. 

Wisconsin — Mr.  L.  A.  Proctor,  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion ;  Rev.  A.  0.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  Dr.  J.  B^ 
Whiting,  Mr.  R.  W.  Burton,  Mr.  C.  Miner,  Rev.  G.  P.  Guild,  Mrs.  Willard' 
Merrill,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Jackson,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swiler,  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Swiler,  Miss  L.  J,  Curtis  r 
Miss  E.  M.  Williams,  Miss  A.  B.  McKibben,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones,  Miss  Lizzie 
P.  Little,  N.  C.  Underbill,  J.  K.  Wilson,  Miss  Grace  Draper. 

A  motion  was  made  and  subsequently  withdrawn,  that  when  any 
Institution  is  not  fully  represented  in  the  Association,  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation  be  authorized  to  cast  the  votes  of  the  absent  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  Mott,  of  Minnesota,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  on  all  questions  coming  before  the  Association  for  ac- 
tion, each  member  present  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Wait,  that  inasmuch  as  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  that  there  should  be  presented 
to  this  Association  a  paper  covering  the  history  ot  this  half  century  of 
work  for  the  blind.  Accordingl}^,  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  to  prepare  such  a  paper,  but  it  was  de- 
clined. Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia,  was  then  invited,  and  though 
unable  to  be  present  at  this  time,  it  is  understood  that  he  will  fur- 
nish the  desired  historical  sketch  for  publication  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention.     The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  . 

Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Robinson,  of  Michigan,  upon  the 
Education  and  Employments  of  the  Blind,  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sibley  and  Smead. 


Mr.  Wait  extended  to  the  Association  a  cordial  and  earnest  invi- 
tation to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  New  York  City  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Dk.  Sibley,  of  Missouri :  For  several  years  past  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  has  sought  the  honor  of  having  this  Association  convene 
at  St.  Louis.  At  Philadelphia  we  were  beaten  by  a  single  vote.  At  Col- 
umbus, Mr.  Huntoon  read  a  beautiful  and  touching  ode,  setting  forth  the 
delights  of  Kentucky,  and  we  were  counted  out  again.  At  Louisville, 
somebody  said  something  about  a  Wisconsin  latch-string.  Now  I  am 
not  sure  but  the  majority  of  the  Convention  know  what  a  latch-string 
is,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  anxious  to  see  wherein  the  Wisconsin  ar- 
ticle differed  from  any  other,  so  they  scored  one  for  the  latch-string. 
Now  since  Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  the  Wisconsin  latch-string  have  all 
had  their  claims  considered,!  deem  it  opportune  to  present  the  claims  of 
St.  Louis.  Our  city  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land.  It  stretches  for 
seventeen  miles  along  the  great  Father  of  waters,  and  at  this  point  this 
mighty  stream  is  spanned  by  the  finest  steel  bridge  in  the  world.  If  you 
desire  to  take  a  trip  to  the  interior  of  the  state,  or  go  over  to  Kansas  to 
see  Mr.  Miller,  you  may  do  so  with  impunity.  You  need  not  fear  that 
some  one  will  borrow  your  watch  or  your  money  before  you  return,  as 
Jesse  James  has  been  "removed."  The  population  of  our  city,  as  given 
by  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  1880,  is  350,000.  Our  own  estimate 
makes  it  somewhere  between  that  number  and  a  million.  Our  suburban 
drives  are  very  pretty.  Our  park  area  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.  Our  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  are  equal  to  the  best. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  St.  Louis  is  the  fountain  source  of  bread,  beef 
and  potatoes.  In  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  most  cordially  invite  this  Association  to  meet,  in 
1884,  at  St.  Louis. 

The  invitation  to  meet  at  St.  Louis,  in  August,  1884,  was  accepted 
by  the  Association. 
The  Association  then  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1882. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  Executive  Committee  would  report  that  it  has  had 
Tinder  consideration  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Mott,  of  Minnesota, 
and  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  substitute : 

Resolved,  That  on  all  questions  coming  before  the  Association,  each 
member  present  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  committee  would  also  recommend  and  move  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved,  That  Mr.  T.  F.  McCune,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Lord  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  have  deceased  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Letters  explaining  their  absence  from  the  meeting  were  read,  from 
Mr.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  President  of  the  Association  ;  Mr.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the 
Maryland  Institution  ;  and  Rev.  P.  Lane,  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Institution. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  a  teacher 
in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  was  then  read  by  Mrs.  Lord  : 

SILK  CULTURE  AS  AX  EMPLOYMENT   FOR  BLIND  W0:MEX. 

The  prominence  which  the  business  of  silk  producing  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing in  this  country,  especially  in  California  and  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  would  seem  to  warrant  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the 
question  whether  this  branch  of  industry  has  any  important  relations  to 
our  schools  and  our  pupils. 

Since  the  days  of  Siling  Chi,  wife  of  Hoanoti,  third  Emperor  of  China, 
nearly  2000  years  B.  C,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  reeling  silk  and  thus  of  utilizing  the  cocoons  of  the  now  famous 
insect,  Bombyx  Mori,  many  millions  of  the  human  family  have  emulated 
her  example  of  thoughtful  thrift,  and  by  their  industry  and  skill  have 
added  thousands  of  millions  of  money  to  the  wealth  of  nations.  But 
time  forbids  that  I  should  enter  here  upon  the  history  of  silk  production 
in  general,  or  an  examination  of  the  conditions  and  results  of  American 
experiments,  since  Huguenot  refugees  first  brought  it  to  our  shores.  I 
can  merely  attempt  to  present  a  few  definite  facts  and  views  based  upon 
the  uniform  experience  of  successful  silk  growers  and  scientific  observ- 
ers. My  present  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished  if  I  succeed  in 
placing  on  record  some  of  the  more  important  practical  points  of  the 
subject  as  related  to  our  work  and  to  the  interests  of  those  we  are  striv- 
ing to  benefit. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Employment  of  the  Blind,"  presented  by  Prof.  Otis 
Patten,  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  this  Association  in  1876,  he  thus 
alluded  to  sericulture  as  an  avocation  in  which  blind  women  might  pos- 
sibly engage  with  profit  at  their  homes  during  a  portion  of  each  year : 

"  We  once  knew  a  blind  lady  who  reared  silk  worms,  but  as  she  has 
long  been  dead,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  her  success  v 
nor  are  we  well  enough  ac(iuainted  with  the  business  to  recommend  it 
with  confidence." 

Mr.  Patten  has  long  desired  to  test  the  matter  practically,  but  the  sup- 
posed want  of  the  proper  food  for  the  worm  and  of  a  competent  instruct- 
or, as  well  as  limited  means,  prevented  the  attempt  until  the  present 
year.  The  first  difiiculty  disappeared  on  learning  that  osage  orange 
leaves  produced  as  good  silk  as  mulberry  leaves,  and  an  instructress  was 
soon  found  who  had  once  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
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Two  practical  questions  of  chief  moment  present  themselves  for  our 
consideration,  to  wit :  (1)  Will  the  proposed  avocation  yield  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  labor  and  expense  involved  V  And  (2)  Can  a 
blind  person  successfully  raise  silk  worms  with  little  or  no  assistance 
from  others  ?  Connected  with  these  and  not  wholly  distinct  from  the 
latter  is  the  further  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  and  qualifications  essen- 
tial to  success.  In  answer  to  the  question,  will  it  pay?  I  beg  leave  to 
present 

A  FEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  American  Silk  Association  estimates  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  for  silks  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1SS2,  the  sum  of  1 105,000,000.00,  of  which  .$35,000,000,  or  one 
third  of  the  whole,  went  to  our  native  manufacturers.  These  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  conquer  the  good  opinion  of  a  willful  public 
with  respect  to  the  durability  of  their  goods  and  the  excellence  of  their 
fashions,  and  at  the  same  time  overcome  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor 
enjoyed  by  their  foreign  competitors.  Nevertheless,  the  home  industry 
is  rapidly  advancing,  the  product  having  doubled  in  eight  years,  while 
the  quantity  of  foreign  silks  imported  has  increased  only  fifty  per  cent. 
The  Xew  York  Tribune  thus  closes  a  recent  article  on  this  subject: 

"  Considering  that  it  is  only  the  well-to-do  who  can  afford  to  buy  silks» 
it  will  not  be  considered  oppressive  by  the  working  classes  that  the  gov- 
ernment derived  a  revenue  of  about  $21,000,000  from  the  import  silk 
trade  of  the  year.  This  taxation  did  not  fall  upon  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tariff  on  silks  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  34,500  people  to 
earn  a  livelihood  in  American  factories  in  one  of  the  neatest,  most 
agreeable,  and  most  profitable  of  the  industries  now  planted  on  our  soil. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  production  of  raw  silk  forms  a  marked  fea- 
ture as  yet  in  the  home  industry,  although  it  has  made  a  hopeful  be- 
ginning." 

A  slight  dissonance  seems  just  now  to  exist  between  American  grow- 
ers and  manufacturers,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  urging  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  raw  silk  as  well 
as  on  the  manufactured  fabric. 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  for  cocoons  at  paying  prices,  which  has 
long  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  profitable  sericulture  in  the  United  States, 
is  being  removed  by  the  establishment  of  filatures  in  Philadelphia  and 
at  several  other  points.  But  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  matter, 
yoiir  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statistical  estimates: 

Xumber  of  eggs  in  an  ounce 38,000  to  40,000. 

Allowance  for  failui-e  to  hatch  or  to  survive 

until  cocoons  are  formed 26  per  cent. 

Cost  of  eggs  per  ounce. . .  -. $3.00  to  S6.00. 

Usual  price  per  1,000  eggs $1.00. 

Xumber  of    fresh    (unchoked)    cocoons    per 

pound 200  to  300. 

Shrinkage  by  stifling  and  drying 66  per  cent. 

ISTumber  of  stifled  and  dried  cocoons  per  pound.  600  to  900. 
Average  product  from  1,000  eggs 14  to  16  ounces. 
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Prices  paid  for  dried  cocoons 90  cents  to  $1.50. 

Price  of  pierced  cocoons  and  floss 60  cents  to  |1.00. 

Value  of  product  from  an  ounce  of  seed $35.00  to  8-iO.OO. 

Expense  for  eggs,  fixtures,  etc $10.00. 

Remuneration     for     labor,     leaves,     use     of 

room,  etc 825.00  to  $30.00. 

Weight  of  leaves  required  for  40,000  worms from  1200  to  2000  lbs. 

"  "  first  six  days 10  pounds. 

"  "  second  six  days 40        " 

"  "  third  six  days 120      " 

"  "  fourth  six  days 340      " 

fifth  (last)  six  days 800  to  1200  pounds. 

"  "  from  a  single  tree 100  to  150       " 

Kumberof  trees  needed  to  feed  40,000  worms,  .about  20. 

"        "  mulberry  trees  per  acre 100  to  120. 

Amount  reeled  by  an  expert  in  10  hours 4  to  5  ounces. 

Price  of  ravv^  (reeled)  silk  per  pound $4  00  to  $8.00. 

Amount  of  reeled  silk  from  one  pound  of  dried 

cocoons 4:%  ounces. 

With  proper  facilities  two  persons  can  take  care  of  the  worms  from 
four  ounces  of  seed.  Interested  optimists  and  even  disinterested  author- 
ities often  fail  in  their  statements  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
fresh  and  dried  cocoons,  and  some  are  not  only  vague  but  clearly  extrav- 
agant in  their  statements  and  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  honest 
doubters  as  well  as  interested  croakers,  both  in  print  and  out  of  print, 
are  to  be  met  with.  Certain  it  is  that  this,  like  other  branches  of  honest 
toil,  will  not  yield  a  fortune  in  a  day ;  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  any  intelligent  person  might 
reasonably  expect  to  make  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  and  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  twice  this  sum,  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven 
weeks,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year.  It  is  certain  that  thousands  in 
the  old  country  and  hundreds  in  our  own,  engage  in  the  work  asregulai- 
ly  as  the  season  rolls  round.  The  two  hundred  silk  mills  now  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  wove  last  year  1,600,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  mostly 
imported,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000.  The  Women's  Silk  Culture  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  has  opened  a  school  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Chestnut  and  Juniper  streets,  Philadelphia,  designed  "to  teach  all 
branches  of  silk  culture,  with  a  view  of  introducing  it  into  households 
as  a  branch  of  domestic  industry."  Messrs.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  ex- 
tensive dry  goods  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  through  this  association, 
offered  last  year  four  premiums,  amounting  to  $500,  for  the  four  best 
specimen  pounds  of  cocoons  raised  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Xew 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  and  the  same  amount,  in  ten  premiums, 
has  again  been  offered  without  this  restriction  as  to  teri'itory,  subject 
however,  to  such  rules  as  the  Association  may  adopt.  The  awards  for 
1882,  together  with  the  three  supplemental  awards  given  by  the  Associ- 
ation, present  so  many  specific  facts  especially  valuable  in  estim  ating 
profits  and  other  averages,  that  I  venture  to  insert  the  statement  here : 

There  were  26  contestants  for 
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THE  STRAWBRIDGE  AND   CLOTHIER  PREMIUMS, 

which  were  awarded  as  follows : 

first  premium,  $200,  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  best  specimen  pound  of  cocoons  which  aver- 
aged 157  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielded  l}i  ounces  silk,  and  2J^ 
ounces  waste.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  mother  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor,  the 
poet  and  statesman,  and  is  over  82  years  of  age.  It  was  stated  that  she 
is  a  sufferer  from  paralysis,  or  she  would  have  exhibited  her  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Association  by  being  present. 

Second  premium,  $150,  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Button,  330  Mickle  street,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  her  cocoons  averaging  198  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  1 
7-33  ounces  silk,  and  2  25-32  ounces  waste. 

Third  premium,  .$100,  to  Charles  Krauss,  Egg  Harbor  city,  N.  J.  for 
cocoons  averaging  157  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  1  1-16  ounces 
silk,  and  2  15-16  ounces  waste. 

Fourth  premium,  $50,  to  Miss  Lillie  Titus,  Camden,  X.  J.,  for  cocoons 
averaging  205  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  1%  ounces  silk,  and  2Ji 
ounces  waste. 

ASSOCIATION    AWARDS. 

Fifth  premium,  $25,  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennig,  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  for  co- 
coons averaging  225  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yielding  1  3-16  ounces  silk, 
and  2  13-16  ounces  waste. 

Sixth  premium,  $15,  to  Miss  Hannah  Taylor,  Cambridge,  Burlington 
county,  IST.  J.,  for  cocoons  weighing  166  to  the  quarter  pound,  and  yield- 
ing one  ounce  silk  and  2  ounces  waste. 

Seventh  premium,  $10,  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kemmerer,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for 
200  cocoons,  yielding  l}i  ounces  silk,  and  2%  ounces  waste. 

CAN  BLIND  PERSONS  REAR  SILK-WORMS? 

In  order  properly  to  answer  the  inquiry  respecting  the  relations  of 
blindness  to  successful  sericulture,  it  is  necessary  first  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Before  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  results 
of  our  recent  experiment  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Little 
Rock,  I  would  solicit  the  careful  attention  of  any  who  may  contemplate 
a  similar  experiment  to  the  following  brief  yet  comprehensive  summary 
of  instructions  for  the  management  of  a  cocoonery,  condensed  from  a  re- 
cent report  (Bulletin  Xo.  5)  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  that 
State : 

HOW    TO   RAISE   SILK-WORMS. 

"I.— Hatching.  The  eggs  are  usually  kept  at  the  temperature  of  ice 
until  hatching  time.  When  removed  from  the  ice,  put  in  a  cool  place 
two  or  three  days,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  gradually  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  mulberry  leaves  have  begun  to  open, 
spread  the  eggs  on  clean,  white  paper ;  an  ounce  will  require  a  square 
foot  of  surface.  The  temperature  should  be  about  70  degrees,  and  may 
be    gradually    increased    one    or   two   degrees   a   day   to   75  or   80 
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degrees.  They  will  hatch  usually  in  five  days,  but  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  sooner  the  Imtching,  The  worms  will  commonly  hatch  out 
in  the  morning,  for  three  or  four  successive  days.  When  the  hatching 
begins,  spread  over  them  mosquito  netting  or  perforated  paper,  and  w  hen 
the  morning's  hatch  has  crawled  through,  remove  to  the  (frame,  or)  plat- 
form, marking  and  keeping  each  day's  hatch  separate.  Better  use  the 
net  for  the  first  age  and  the  paper  afterwards. 

II.— Feeding.  The  worms  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  hatched  and  re- 
moved, by  sprinkling  young  and  tender  leaves  over  the  net  or  paper;  re- 
peat the  feeding  every  two  hours  during  the  first  age,  and  afterwards 
every  three  or  four  hours.  In  general,  give  the  first  feed  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Before 
each  feeding  spread  a  net  or  paper  over  the  worms  and  place  the  leaves 
on  it.  About  every  two  days  lift  the  net  with  the  worms  to  a  new  frame 
and  remove  the  litter.  The  space  must  be  increased  as  the  worms  grow, 
so  as  to  avoid  crowding.  They  will  need  double  space  the  second  day- 
To  accomplish  this,  in  feeding,  when  about  half  the  worms  have  come 
through  the  net  or  paper,  remove,  and  place  a  second  paper  with  leaves 
for  the  remainder.  The  leaves  should  be  spread  evenly,  so  that  the 
worms  may  get  the  same  amount  of  food  and  keep  together  in  their 
growth,  as  it  is  important  to  have  them  molt  together. 

The  leaves  must  be  fed  fresh  and  dry,  never  wet  or  wilted;  leaves  wet  with 
dew  are  especially  injurious.  Gather  the  leaves  in  the  evening  for  the 
next  morning's  meal,  and  when  rain  threatens,  gather  a  day  ahead,  and 
keep  in  an  airy,  cool  place,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  heating  and 
fermentation,  which  will  ruin  them.  If  only  wet  leaves  can  be  had,  dry 
them  by  shaking  up  before  a  fire,  or  in  a  breezy  place.  When  food  is 
scarce,  lower  the  temperature  ot  the  room  and  the  worms  will  eat  less. 

For  young  worms,  gather  only  the  small  leaves.  After  the  second  age 
small  twigs  or  branches  may  be  cut  with  the  leaves.  For  this  purpose 
use  a  knife,  or  better,  clip  with  pruning  shears.  Gather  in  a  basket,  or 
better,  in  a  bag  tied  about  the  waist. 

The  quantity  of  food  consumed  increases  very  rapidly.  The  worms  are 
said  to  consume  their  own  weight  of  leaves  daily.  The  worms  from  an 
ounce  of  eggs  will  require  about  one  pound  of  leaves  the  first  day,  two 
pounds  the  second,  three  or  four  the  third ;  after  that  the  quantity  dimin- 
ishes as  the  time  of  molting  approaches. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  being  necessary,  the  litter  should  be  removed 
often,  especially  during  the  last  three  ages,  as  well  as  all  dead  and  sick 
worms.  The  consumption  of  food  is  enormous  during  this  age,  the  hatch 
from  an  ounce  of  eggs  requiring  about  fifty  pounds  the  first  day,  and  by 
the  fourth  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  double  that  amount  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh,  after  which  the  quantity  falls  to  about  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  eighth  day ;  but  the  quantity  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
worms  and  the  temperature. 

During  this  last  age  the  closest  attention  is  necessary,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  is  greatly  increased.  During  the  earlier  ages  a  woman,  or  half- 
grown  child,  can  attend  to  the  worms,  and  a  man  or  boy  in  one  or  two 
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hours,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  can  supply  the  leaves  required  for  the 
worms  from  an  ounce  of  eggs ;  and  even  during  the  last  age  one  person 
is  sufficient  in  the  cocoonery,  and  one  to  gather  the  leaves  for  the  hatch 
of  six  ounces  of  eggs  or  more,  with  convenient  apparatus. 

III.— Molting.  When  the  time  for  iheir  sleep  approaches,  the  worms 
lose  appetite  and  raise  their  heads  with  a  waving  motion  When  any  of 
the  worms  of  a  hatch  are  seen  m  this  state,  give  a  light,  fresh  feed  to 
hurry  up  the  tardy  ones.  During  their  torpor  they  eat  nothing.  As 
soon  as  their  skin  is  shed  their  activity  and  appetitite  return.  This  pro- 
cess is  usually  over  in  about  thirty  hours.  ISTo  food  should  be  given  un- 
til about  all  of  the  hatch  are  through  the  molt  and  ready  to.  make  an 
even  start ;  or,  if  the  least  are  much  delayed,  give  a  light  feed  to  the 
first,  and  feed  the  last  more  copiously,  and  keep  them  warmer  for  a  day 
or  so,  that  they  may  overtake  the  first.  This  rule  need  not  be  observed 
after  the  fourth  molt. 

After  molting,  the  space  will  generally  need  to  be  doubled.  If  the 
worms  come  out  of  their  torpor  in  a  feeble  state,  with  little  appetite,  es- 
pecially in  the  younger  ages,  cut  the  leaves  for  the  first  feed  or  two  with 
a  sharp,  clean  knife. 

ly. — Spinning.  When  ready  to  spin,  which  is  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  fourth  molt,  the  worms  cease  to  eat,  become  restless  and  empty 
themselves,  diminish  in  size,  becoming  transparent,  beginning  at  the 
head.  When  any  of  them  are  observed  in  this  stage,  give  a  light,  fresh 
feed  to  bring  forward  the  laggards.  And  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  emit 
silky  fibre,  take  frames,  tie  together  two  and  two,  bottom  to  top,  set  up- 
right on  their  edges,  with  the  slats  of  one  opposite  the  intervals  of  the 
other,  upon  the  platforms,  among  the  worms.  They  will  use  these  as 
ladders,  and  crawl  up  between  the  slats  to  spin.  Or  instead  of  these, 
dry  branching  twigs,  two  or  three  feet  long,  or  broom  corn  or  weeds  may 
be  used,  setting  them  upright  among  the  M^orms,  and  interlocking  them  in 
arches  above.  If  any  of  the  worms  fail  to  mount,  remove  them  on  the 
leaves  or  twigs  to  which  they  are  attached,  lest  they  be  soiled  by  drop- 
pings from  above  them. 

The  spinning  is  finished  in  three  days.  As  the  worms  begin  to  spin, 
see  that  no  two  of  them  spin  too  near  each  other,  and  make  double 
cocoons,  which  cannot  be  reeled. 

To  sum  up,  the  points  requiring  special  attention  are: 

1.  Keeping  the  worms  of  a  hatch  in  a  uniform  state  of  progress,  so 
that  they  will  all  molt  together.  2.  Abundance  of  fresh,  dry  food,  ex- 
except  during  the  molt.  3.  Plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  worms  shall  not 
crowd  each  other.  4.  Plenty  of  fresh  air.  5.  Uniform  temperature  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  and  avoidance  of  sudden  changes.  6.  The  utmost 
cleanliness. 

v.— Gathering  and  Sorting  the  Cocoons.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  spinning  the  cocoons  are 
ready  to  gather.  Separate  the  frames  or  arches  of  brush  care- 
fully.   Remove  first  all  discolored  or  soft  cocoons,  keeping  these  separate 
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from  the  firm,  sound  ones ;  if  kept  together  the  latter  would  be  discolored 
and  depreciated  much  in  value.  Tear  off  the  loose  (floss)  silk  which  en- 
velopes the  cocoon. 

VI.— Choking  or  Stifling  the  Chrysalids.  In  12  or  15  days 
from  the  time  the  worm  began  to  spin,  the  moth  will  issue 
from  the  cocoon,  and  in  the  process  the  strands  of  silk  will  be  cut 
or  tangled  and  spoiled.  To  prevent  this,  the  chrysalid  must  be  killed — 
stifled.  This  is  commonly  and  best  accomplished  by  steaming;  but  as 
that  is  troublesome  and  diflicult  without  proper  appliances,  in  our  cli- 
mate the  stifling  may  usually  be  effected  by  exposing  the  cocoons  to  the 
hot  sunshine  from  9  o'clock  till  4,  for  two  or  three  days.  A  longer  time 
is  needed  if  there  is  much  air  stirring,  or  the  sunshine  is  not  strong  And 
the  process  is  surer  if  conducted  in  a  shallow  box  under  glass,  with  a 
crevice  for  the  escape  of  moisture.  In  either  case,  guard  against  ants. 
The  stifling  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  cocoons  are  gathered, 
lest  cloudy  weather  should  intervene.  In  this  case  (and  perhaps  better 
in  any  case,)  the  result  may  be  reached  by  packing  the  cocoons  in  a  bar. 
rel  carefully  lined  with  paper,  so  as  to  be  nearly  air-tight,  with  alternate 
sprinklings  of  camphor,  roughly  granulated  in  the  hand,  beginning  with 
camphor  on  the  bottom,  then  three  or  four  inches  of  cocoons,  again  cam- 
phor, and  so  on,  finally  closing  the  barrel  for  two  or  three  days — using 
about  a  pound  of  camphor  to  the  barrel.  After  three  or  four  days, 
spread  the  cocoons  on  boards  or  shelves  to  dry  in  any  airy  room  or  attic, 
stirring  frequently  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  afterward  occasion- 
ally, for  about  two  months,  when  they  will  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  may 
be  packed  for  market.  Guard  must  still  be  kept  against  rats  and  mice, 
ants  and  smaller  insects,  which  will  penetrate  the  chrysalids  and  injure 
the  silk.  The  latter  may  be  expelled  by  a  sprinkling  of  camphor  or  other 
insectifuge  drugs,  or  by  the  bark  of  sassafras  root,  or  chips  of  red  cedar, 
tobacco  stems,  &c.,  &c." 

In  the  production  of  reliable  eggs,  or  seed,  as  they  are  termed,  sight  is 
more  necessary  than  in  the  care  of  the  larva,  so  I  omit  the  description  of 
that  branch  of  the  work,  although  most  families  engaging  m  the  busi- 
ness will  probably  prefer  to  raise  their  own  seed.  For  further  instruc- 
tions I  would  refer  you  to  the  authorities  named  at  the  close  of  this 
paper. 

RESULTS  OF  OUR  EXPERIMENT. 

In  order  experimentally  to  test  the  feasibility  of  introducing  silk  cul- 
ture as  a  branch  of  industry,  to  be  taught  to  the  blind  in  our  institu- 
tions and  followed  by  them  at  their  homes,  half  an  ounce  of  eggs  at  one 
dollar  per  thousand,  were  obtained  in  April  last  from  P.  W.  McKittrick, 
of  Memphis,  an  instructress  was  secured,  and  the  experiment  entered 
upon,  the  officers  and  teachers  volunteering  to  bear  the  expense  and  share 
the  gain  or  loss,  the  institution  merely  procuring  the  leaves  and  furnish- 
ing a  room  in  which  to  rear  the  worms.  A  class,  composed  of  the  older 
girls  and  such  members  of  the  faculty  as  choose  to  attend,  met  daily  and 
sometimes  oftener  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  feeding  and 
otherwise  caring  for  the  thrifty  little  elaborators.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  trial  was  very  soon  accomplished,  for  it  was  apparent  almost  from 
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the  first  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  could  be  done  without 
difticulty  by  any  blind  person,  with  slight  assistance  now  and  then  from 
some  seeing  member  of  the  household.  But  anyone,  whether  sighted  or 
sightless,  engaging  in  this  branch  of  labor,  should  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  patient  attention,  some  manual  dexterity,  and  intelligence  in 
complying  with  prescribed  conditions.  Otherwise  pecuniary  loss  will  be 
likely  to  usurp  the  place  of  possible  profits.  We  should  not  advise  any- 
one lacking  these  qualifications  to  undertake  the  business.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  trial  on  a  small  scale — two  or  three  thousand  eggs  for  an  in- 
dividual and  five  or  ten  thousand  for  an  institution  being  ample  for  the 
first  year's  experiment.  The  eggs  should  be  procured  in  cold  weather.  I 
suppose  that  in  this  latitude  the  leaves  would  hardly  be  ready  for  feed- 
ing early  enough  to  enable  an  institution  to  carry  the  larva  through  to 
the  spinning  stage  before  the  middle  or  last  of  June.  We  also  found 
that  some  positive  advantages  would  accrue  from  placing  a  resident 
oflicer  or  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work,  without  special  reference  to  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  extravagant  estimates 
of  interested  parties,  based  usually  upon  minima  of  expense  and 
maxima  of  results,  will  often  require  not  grains  but  whole  lumps  of  al- 
lowance. Of  the  further  details  of  our  experience  and  practical  lessons 
therefrom,  I  would  simply  say  that  they  served  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  a  careful  observance  of  conditions  already  described,  merely 
adding  that  tobacco  in  any  form  is  fatal  to  the  worms.  That  the  inter- 
esting habits  of  these  artful  fabricators  were  understood  in  England  a 
century  since,  the  following  lines  from  Cowper  show : 

The  beams  of  April,    ere  it   goes, 

A  worm,  scarce  visible,  disclose; 

All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 

The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 

The  same  prolific  season  gives 

The  sustenance  by  which   he   lives— 

The  mulberry  leaf,  a  simple  store, 

That  serves  him  till  he  needs  no  more; 

For  his  dimensions  once    complete, 

Thenceforth  none  ever  sees  him  eat, 

Though  till  his  growing  time  be  past 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  fast. 

That  hour  arrived,  his  work  begins; 

He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins. 

Till  circle  upon  circle  wound 

Careless  upon  him  and  around, 

Conceals  htm  mth  a  veil,  though   slight, 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 

Thus  self-enclosed,  as  in  a   cask, 

At  length  he  finishes  his  task; 

And  though  a  worm  when  he  was   lost, 

Or  caterpillar  at  the   most, 

When  next  we  see  him,  wings  he  wears, 

And  in  papilio  pomp   appears; 

Becomes   oviparous ;    supplies 

With  future  worms  and   futiu-e  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year— and  dies! 

Well  were  it  for  the  world  if  all 

Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball. 

Though  shorter-lived  than  most  he   be, 

Were  useful  in  their  kind  as   he. 
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AUTHORITIES    CONSULTED. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Bombyx  Mori,  its  habits  and  re- 
quirements, the  best  methods  of  utilizing  its  cocoons,  the  average  or 
probable  profits  of  the  business,  etc.,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  following 
among  other  works : 

[1.]  "The  Silk  Worm,  being  a  brief  manual  of  instructions  for  the 
production  of  silk,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, by  C.  Y.  Riley,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D,  Entomologist;  with  illustrations, 
Washington,  1882." 

[2.]  "American  Silk  and  Fruit  Culturist ;  Campbell  &  Pepper,  publish- 
ers, 1338  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Monthly.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, one  dollar;  single  number,  ten  cents." 

[3.]  "The  Insect  World,  being  a  popular  account  of  the  orders  of  in- 
sects, together  with  a  description  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  species,  by  Louis  Figuir ;  revised  and  corrected  by 
P.  Martin  Duncan,  F.  R.  S. ;  with  illustrations.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1872." 

Also,  books  of  instruction  by  L.  S.  Crozier,  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  by 
the  Women's  Silk  Culture  Association,  of  Philadelphia.  Also  a  some- 
what pessimistic  article  in  the  Scientific  American  of  July  22, 1882,  page 
49. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas :  Two  things  are  proved  by  our  experi- 
ment. First — that  silk-culture  can  be  carried  on  by  intelligent  blind  per- 
sons, directed  by  the  seeing  where  sight  is  indispensable ;  and  second, 
that  they  can  do  it  without  special  instruction  in  the  institution.  An 
intelligent  blind  person  can  take  the  manuals  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  a  seeing  person  to  read  for  them,  can  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  embark  in  the  business  who 
has  not  the  proper  food  on  their  own  grounds.  Some  of  our  girls  who 
were  in  the  class  mentioned  in  the  essay  intend  to  pursue  the  business 
when  they  go  home.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  our  institution,  but  will  read  to  our  girls  enough  to  interest  them 
in  the  silk  culture. 

Mr.  S3IEAD,  of  Ohio:  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  Mr.  Patten's 
opinion,  silk  culture  would  be  a  business  that  the  average  blind  girl 
could  follow '? 

Mr.  Patten:  They  must  have  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  the 
essay,  and  whether  the  average  blind  girl  has  those  or  not,  Mr.  Smead 
knows  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York:  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Patten  if 
he  kept  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  his  experiment,  and  can  give  us  a 
statement  of  its  results  V 

Mr.  Patten:  Financially  our  experiment  was  not  a  success,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  We  paid  an  enormous  price  for  the  eggs ;  we  found  later 
that  we  could  have  purchased  them  for  much  less.  Then  we  paid  a 
teacher  to  come  daily  to  give  instruction, — instruction  Avhich  we  found 
afterwards  we  could  have  obtained  from   manuals,  the  existence  of 
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which  was  unknown  to  us  at  first.  Then  again,  oar  profits,  had  there 
been  any,  must  have  been  divided  by  long  division ;  we  had  formed  a 
stock  company  embracing  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  institution ;  and 
finally,  we  haven't  sold  our  cocoons  yet.  We  have  some  twenty  pounds 
in  all. 

Mr.  Wait  :    What  are  they  worth  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Patten:  Mr.  McKittrick  represented  in  the  circulars  sent  us 
that  they  were  worth  $2.50  a  pound. 

Mr.  Shotwell  :  I  think  Mr.  McKittrick,  of  Memphis,  offered  $2.50 
per  pound  for  cocoons  reared  from  eggs  furnished  by  him.  As  you  can 
see  by  the  figures  presented,  he  can  afford  to  do  that,  especially  with  first 
experimenters.  The  usual  price  of  cocoons  is  now  90  cents  to  $1.15,  for 
marketable  cocoons.  Since  our  school  closed,  we  discovered  that  in  rais- 
ing our  cocoons  we  were  not  particular  enough  in  regard  to  space  re- 
quired in  spinning,  so  that  a  large  number  of  double  cocoons  were 
formed,  which  cannot  be  reeled.  They  will  therefore  be  worth  less  than 
half  the  usual  price.  The  matter  of  rearing  eggs  is  said  to  be  more 
profitable  now  for  silk  culturers  than  the  rearing  of  cocoons.  Of  course 
there  would  be  a  limited  market  for  the  eggs,  but  ic  is  said  that  Europe 
sends  to  us  now  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  supply  of  eggs,  as  American 
eggs  are  free  from  disease,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  produced  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Dow,  of  Minnesota:  I  remember  my  grandfather's  experiments 
with  silk  worms,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  all  the  difficulties  that  were 
experienced  at  that  time  would  be  visibly  increased  in  the  case  of  blind 
girls  or  young  ladies  attempting  to  try  it.  I  suppose  that  ordinary  see- 
ing persons,  without  experience  in  attending  to  the  cocoons,  even  if  they 
attempted  to  follow  the  manual  exactly,  would  find  in  that,  as  in  almost 
everything  else  we  attempt  to  do  by  book-work,  considerable  failure. 
A  trained  eye  is  needed  to  examine  the  proper  condition  for  the  changes 
in  the  food,  and  for  the  killing  of  insects,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas:  I  congratulate  Mr.  Shotwell  upon  the  result 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  It  happened  to  be  my  lot  when  a  boy  to  spend 
two  years  in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  and  producing  of  cocoons.  Per- 
haps a  great  many  of  you  remember  the  Morus  Multicaulis  craze  that 
passed  over  the  country  about  1840.  My  father  was  caught  by  that  and 
went  into  the  raising  of  silk  worms  upon  a  large  scale,  planted  largely  of 
mulberries  and  procured  eggs,  and  I  guess  the  gentleman  that  furnished 
the  eggs  was  the  only  one  that  made  money.  He  conducted  the  experi- 
ment for  two  years,  and  it  required  the  closest  application  of  those  with 
good  sight  and  good  judgment  to  manage  that  peculiar  worm.  After  the 
cocoons  are  spun  and  ready  for  reeling  it  requires  the  most  perfect  sight 
to  pick  up  the  little  fibres  and  put  them  on  the  reel  so  they  can  be  reeled. 
So  many  other  practical  difficulties  are  met,  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  blind  to  raise  silk  worms.  I  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  the  enterprise  at  all,  I  simply  give  this  as  my  experience. 

Mr.  S31EAD :  I  am  glad  that  an  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
made,  even  if  it  is  an  exceptional  occupation  for  blind  girls.    We  know 
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the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  blind  women  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  if 
there  are  exceptional  ways  by  which  a  few  of  special  tact  or  talent  can 
accomplish  good  results  and  make  a  livelihood,  or  part  of  a  livelihood,  it 
is  worth  while  to  devote  reasonable  time  and  expense  to  their  investiga- 
tion. Perhaps  all  the  profit  depends  upon  the  perfection  and  complete- 
ness of  the  processes.  Well  done  may  give  a  margin  of  profit,  when  not 
so  well  done  may  make  a  loss. 

Mr.  Patten  :  In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  blind  persons  con- 
ducting the  work,  Mr.  Shotwell  should  be  able  to  say.  Our  worms  were 
placed  in  his  school  room,  and  he,  with  other  blind  teachers,  did  a  large 
shai-e  of  the  work  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Shotwell:  The  result  of  my  experience  is  substantially  pre- 
sented in  the  paper.  I  have  found  that  a  careful,  patient  blind  person 
can  do  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  can  so  thoroughly  under- 
stand tlie  details  as  to  be  able  to  direct  an  intelligent  child,  when  sight  is 
required. 

Mr.  Wait:  There  are  many  things  which  may  he  possible  for  a  blind 
person  to  do,  but  which  are  without  the  pale  of  practicability.  Yet  such 
an  experiment  is  valuable,  even  though  it  serves  to  open  the  way  to  but 
a  single  individual  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood even  in  a  very  exceptional  way.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  con- 
ditions adverted  to  in  the  paper  are  so  largely  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  blind  themselves.  This  industry 
rests  upon  artificial  and  uncertain  conditions.  If  my  friend  could  in- 
duce Congress  to  put  an  absolutely  j)rohibitory  tariff  on  silk  and  silk 
eggs  and  cocoons,  he  might  possibly,  in  that  way,  be  able  to  open  a  new 
brancli  of  industry.  But  tarilf  is  before  us,  and  certainly  has  a  bearing 
on  this  case 

Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky :  I  do  not  think  we  have  dwelt  enough  upon 
the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  determination  to  succeed  that  has  charac- 
terized this  whole  experiment,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  we  want 
more  than  anything  else,  it  is  to  find  out  some  new  practical  field  of  em- 
ployment for  our  pupils.  And  while  I  don't  see  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a  success,  I  think  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  every 
effort  of  this  character.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Shotwell  has  explained 
fully  how  much  assistance  was  received  from  those  who  could  see,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  that  some  blind  person  has  supplemented  the  in- 
struction by  experimenting,  and  made  it  a  success.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  still  more  to  learn,  before  we  can  do  otherwise  than  remain  in  a  state 
of  expectant  attention.  Mr.  Shotwell  says  that  some  amount  of  siglit  is 
required  in  the  supervision  of  the  work.  That  is  so  indefinite.  How 
much  was  required?  What  can  be  done  if  a  blind  person  furnish  the 
brains  and  a  seeing  person  the  fingers,  as  in  the  case  of  Huber  in  his  ob- 
servations on  natural  history ;  or  is  it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  experiment,  which  has  been  so  largely  tried  by  such  num- 
bers of  the  seeing  people  of  the  country  V 

Mr.  Shotavell  :  To  answer  the  last  speaker's  points  fully  would  re- 
quire that  we  go  over  the  details  of  the  managment.  I  think,  on  read- 
ing those  carefully,  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of 
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the  blind  would  see  the  stages  of  the  work  where  difficulties  would 
exist,  and  that  the  points  requiring  sight  need  but  a  very  brief  atten- 
tion, as  a  rule,  and  that  the  manual  work  can  be  done  by  the  blind.  I 
think  Mrs.  Patten  can  give  us  some  practical  statements  on  these  points. 

Mrs  Patten  :  Any  blind  girl,  in  her  own  family,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  receiving  all  needful  assistance  from  her  sisters,  or  mother, 
or  friends.  It  is  not  held,  I  suppose,  that  a  blind  girl  could  conduct  this 
experiment  entirely  without  sight.  But  almost  any  one  could,  in  her 
own  home,  receive  such  assistance  as  those  blind  teachers  received  in  our 
house. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Could  a  blind  person  gather  the  leaves? 

Mr.  Shotavell  :    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :    How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Shotwei.l  :    1  have  done  so. 

Col.  Burchard,  of  Wisconsin :  I  certainly  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  paper,  because  it  brought  up  many  things  which  are  new,  and  be- 
cause of  the  special  information  that  it  contained ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
was  more  interested  in  it  because  of  the  general  proposition  which  I 
think  may  be  drawn  from  it,  and  that  is— that  blind  people  can  do  any- 
thing. That  is  a  proposition  which  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
should  impress  upon  their  pupils.  I  know  that  it  is  urged  against  special 
Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  that  they  are  throwing  upon 
communities  a  larger  class  of  dependents  than  were  ever  there  before, 
and  if  this  has  not  been  brought  to  your  attention,  as  instructors  of  the 
blind,  it  is  high  time  you  should  know  it.  I  think  this  has  largely  come 
about  from  the  fact  that  you  are  all  the  time  (well  that  is  too  strong, 
perhaps,  but  if  I  do  not  say  the  right  thing  you  can  correct  me— a  good 
deal  of  the  time)  seeking  out  this  and  that  special  avenue  to  which  the 
blind  shall  particularly  devote  themselves,  instead  of  furnishing  them 
thoroughly  for  every  good  work  that  any  person  may  apply  his  hand  to. 
1  think  it  is  evident  from  this  paper  that  if  blind  persons,  with  the  very 
little  assistance  that  has  been  given  them  by  their  seeing  friends  in  this 
matter  of  rearing  silk  worms,  etc.,  can  succeed  in  that — and  they  can, 
there  is  no  question  about  it— they  can  do  almost  anything  else ;  and 
they  are  not  shut  up  to  the  one  line  of  making  brooms  or  weaving  car- 
pets. I  am  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  detailing  in  his  paper  so  care- 
fully the  processes  by  which  this  experiment  was  conducted  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  I  think  it  proves  that  blind  people,  with  sufficient  vim  and  ap- 
plication, may  do  a  great  many  more  things,  and,  as  I  said  before,  per- 
haps all  things. 

Mr.  Smead:  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  we,  in  our  institutions,  as 
Col.  Burchard  suggests,  were  so  to  train  and  educate  our  pupils,  not 
merely  in  special  trades  and  professions,  (that  we  must  do,)  but  so  to  in- 
spire them  that  they  should  seek  out  for  themselves  unusual  avenues  of 
business  or  profession,  that  they  should  not  feel  that  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  music,  or  playing  upon  instruments,  or  making 
brooms,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  In  most  of  our  institutions  it  has 
been  ordained  that  we  should  so  instruct  our  girls  in  different  kinds  of 
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work  as  to  make  them  useful  members  of  the  family  at  home,  and  in  the 
average  of  cases  perhaps  that  is  about  all  we  can  expect,  although  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  we  make  them  entirely  self-supporting.  But  a  large  ma- 
jority of  girls,  when  they  get  through  at  our  institutions,  go  to  their 
homes.  They  have  homes,  perhaps,  where  they  can  be  supported  with- 
out their  own  exertions ;  still  they  do  not  wish  to  be  entirely  dependent ; 
they  wish  to  be  useful  at  home,  and  we  teach  them  the  various  domestic 
occupations  for  this  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  occupation  we 
have  now  under  discussion  is  directly  in  point.  Perhaps  in  many  cases 
they  can,  with  the  aid  of  those  who  see,  become  useful  members  of  the 
family,  and  do  their  part  towards  the  support  of  the  household  and 
themselves.  Another  point  in  the  education  of  the  blind  suggests  itself 
to  my  mind  here,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  making  them,  both 
males  and  females,  so  intelligent  and  so  energetic  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  take  up  anything  that  comes  to  them— that  they  may  have 
brains  enough  to  direct  the  labor  of  others.  The  man  that  is  able,  not 
only  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  but  to  direct  the  labor  of  another,  is 
twice  the  man.  The  man  who  is  so  intelligent  in  learning  this  processor 
that  that  he  can  direct  the  eye  or  hands  of  another  person  in  part  of  the 
process,  or  all,  has  so  far  been  educated  for  the  battle  of  life. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Col.  Burchard)  and  what  it  is  alleged  the  schools  that 
are  engaged  in  this  educational  work  do.  We  take  the  blind  children 
of  the  country  and  do  for  them  just  that  work  which  is  done  upon  the 
seeing  children  of  the  country,  and  yet  it  is  alleged  that  we  are  throwing 
a  larger  class  of  dependents  upon  the  community  than  were  ever  there 
before.  Children  with  all  five  senses  are  dependent,  and  those  who  ha'>  e 
lost  the  sense  of  sight  are  vastly  more  so.  Children  come  to  our  institu- 
tions at  the  ages  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  who  cannot  take  a  step,  or  use 
a  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  or  put  on,  or  adjust  their  garments.  They  are 
dependent  and  deficient  before  they  come  to  us ;  and  if  out  of  this  depth 
of  dependency  we  teach  them  to  do  anything  we  have  developed  them, 
added  to  their  capacities  and  lessened  the  degree  of  their  dependence. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  capacity  in  the  blind,  as  there  are  in  the  seeing. 
They  differ  in  patience  and  perseverance,  in  moral  qualities  and  intellec- 
tual perceptions,  in  capacity  to  submit  to  the  restraints  we  place  upon 
them,  and  in  their  taste  for  knowledge.  But  I  wish  particularly  to  pro- 
test against  the  allegation  that  we  do  anything  to  make  blind  children 
dependent.  They  are  dependent  already.  We  who  take  blind  children 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upwards  know  something  of  their  depend- 
ence. We  know  that  they  must  be  taught  to  do  the  things  which  a  see- 
ing child  of  three  does  by  imitation— must  be  taught  individually  and 
item  by  item  to  do  the  commonest  things  to  an  extent  tliat  people 
know  nothing  about  who  do  not  visit  our  school  rooms  and  dining 
rooms  and  dormitories,  and  see  our  day  work  and  night  work.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  New  York,  after  making  an  investigation  of 
all  the  poor  houses  in  the  state,  and  receiving  from  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  a  statement  of  all  the  blind  persons  in  their  charge,  and 
their  age,  and  those  who  had  been  in  any  institution,  state  that  educated 
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blind  persons  seldom  become  a  public  charge.  Education  is  worth  more 
to  the  blind  person,  and  does  more  for  him,  all  things  considered,  than  it 
does  for  the  seeing. 

While  I  think  with  Mr.  Huntoon  that  our  friends  from  Ar- 
kansas deserve  praise  for  their  experiment  and  for  this  paper, 
the  suggestion  I  would  make  is,  that  they  have  stopped  just  where  they 
ought  to  begin.  The  experiment  made  this  year  ought  to  be  continued 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that,  keeping  account  of  the  time  and  the 
eyesight  needed,  and  develop  it  to  a  practical  issue.  Then  you  can  say,  a 
blind  person  has  done  this.    Can  do's  are  of  no  consequence  to  us  here. 

Mr.  Loomis,  of  Illinois :  I  have  been  interested  in  this  paper  and  in 
everything  that  has  been  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  proposition  for 
making  money  has  been  brought  before  the  Association.  Is  that  the 
case?  I  have  thought  that  institutions  of  this  character,  which  I  have 
seen  and  visited,  were  solely  for  education,  for  intellectual  culture,  and 
not  for  any  particular  industry  for  making  money,  and  I  v/ish  to  say,  in 
my  opinion  as  a  teacher,  that  we  should  separate  these  two  ideas.  It  is 
intellectual  culture,  it  is  power  that  is  to  be  gained.  I  say  as  a  teacher, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  now  teaching  the  blind,  I  say  the 
whole  object  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  raise  his  scholars  up  day  by 
day  to  a  higher  standpoint  of  intellectual  culture.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  idea  has  not  been  brought  before  the  Association  as  it  should  be. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

UNIFORMITY  IX  PRIXTIXG  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 

The  form  in  which  printing  for  the  blind  should  be  done  has  for  years 
been  a  burning  question,  and  many  costly  experiments  have  been  tried 
and  much  anxious  thought  expended  in  efforts  to  reach  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  We  have  had  capital  letters  exclusively,  small 
letters  exclusively,  combined  letters  of  different  forms  and  varieties,  the 
two  Braille  and  the  Xew  York  point  systems,  besides  the  Moon  and 
other  foreign  schemes,  which  have  had  little  or  no  circulation  in  this 
country. 

The  object  of  all  this  experimenting  has  been  to  secure  the  most  use- 
ful form  of  print  for  the  blind ;  but  the  result,  while  it  has  in  some  re- 
spects been  of  great  value  in  sifting  out  many  forms  practically  worthless 
to  the  blind,  has  not  been  wholly  good.  Several  of  the  systems  referred  to 
are  fairly  serviceable,  that  is,  they  can  be  readily  used  by  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  who  make  the  attempt  to  learn  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence, schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  become  attached 
to  different  systems,  and  the  very  important  matter  of  uniformity  in 
print  has  been  made  more  and  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and  has  not 
been  given  due  prominence.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  the 
amount  of  available  reading  matter  must  at  best  be  so  limited,  uni- 
formity becomes  a  most  important  matter,  and  individual  preference, 
and  even  some  small  degree  of  real  utility  may  well  be  sacrificed  for  its 
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sake.  Better  that  all  should  agree,  even  though  they  do  not  agree  upon 
that  which  is  intrinsically  the  best,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
that  which  all  do  not  believe  to  be  intrinsically  best,  than  to  be 
divided  into  differing  cliques,  each  advocating  and  expending  money  for 
its  own  preferences,  and  either  rejecting  or  making  little  use  of  the  labors 
of  others. 

Economy  of  money  in  producing  books,  and  economy  of  time  and 
labor  in  learning  from  them,  demand  uniformity  of  print.  The  very 
great  expense  of  printing  books  for  the  blind  ought  not  to  be  made 
greater  by  the  necessity  of  producing  books  in  a  variety  of  styles  of  let- 
ter to  suit  the  varying  preferences  of  individual  scliools.  Such  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  wasteful,  and  to  the  extent  of  tlie  waste,  a  hin- 
drance to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Again,  if  an  institution  or  an  individual  is  ambitious,  as  all  ought  to 
be,  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  of  improvement,  much  time  and 
labor  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  facility  in  reading  the  different  forms  of 
letter  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed  and  adopted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  books.  Could  a  single  form  of  letter  be  generally  agreed  up- 
on, which  should  be  used  by  all,  and  the  other  forms  which  have  been 
brought  forward  during  these  years  of  experiment  be  dropped,  the  sav- 
ing in  time  and  labor  would  be  very  great,  and  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  be  very  materially  advanced. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  result  will  be  reached  at 
once.  Individual  preferences,  conviction  of  real  superiority,  habit  and 
long  practice  are  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  attainment.  Those  who 
have  learned,  and  learned  to  like  one  style,  read  with  reluctance,  or  not  at 
all,  books  printed  in  another.  Each  institution  and  each  individual 
may  find  some  matter  in  the  style  of  type  preferred,  and  may  confine 
reading  to  that  style. 

Eortunately  individuality  has  seldom  carried  itself  so  far,  and  while 
the  importance  of  uniformity  has  not  been  sufficiently  realized,  yet  the 
tendency  in  that  direction  is  strong  and  gives  good  promise  for  the  near 
future.  The  old  capital  system  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  use,  the  ex- 
clusive small  letter,  or  Boston  print,  has  been  pushed  aside  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle,  and  the  varying  forms  of  combined  letter,  as  given  us 
by  the  Boston  and  Louisville  presses  and  by  Mr.  Kneass,  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  good  reader.  In- 
deed so  little  difficulty  is  ordinarily  experienced  in  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  that  practically  they  may  be  considered  as  uniform,  although 
if  the  combined  letter  system  is  to  prevail,  it  would  doubtless  be  better 
still  to  have  absolute  uniformity. 

But  thus  far  in  this  discussion  the  important  matter  of  point  print 
has  not  been  considered,  and  the  general  extension  of  this  form  of  letter 
in  print  prevents  us  from  considering  the  results  already  reached  as  a 
settled  uniformity  of  print. 

For  manuscript  purposes  point  writing  has  long  been  considered  as 
much  a  necessity  to  the  blind  as  script  writing  to  the  seeing,  and  now 
the  general  adoption  of  point  musical  notation,  and  the  extensive  use  of 
point  books  for  learners,  and  for  more  advanced  readers  whose  fingers 
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are  not  sensitive  enough  for  the  more  difficult  line  print,  makes  the 
printing  press  necessary  to  sv;pplement  hand  work  and  supply  these  in- 
creasing demands.  Our  pupils  must  learn  to  read  and  write  point 
script.  We  must  have  some  point  books.  Experience  and  practice 
shows  that  the  point  letter  can  be  learned  more  easily  and  remain  ser- 
viceable longer  to  the  obtuse  touch  of  the  workman  than  the  line  print* 

Is  it  then  making  too  bold  to  ask  in  the  interest  of  a  uniformity  which 
shall  take  the  widest  range,  why  not  dispense  with  the  useful,  but  less  ■ 
useful,  line  print  and  concentrate  all  our  efforts  of  time,  labor  and 
money  upon  point  printing  V  By  so  doing  we  shall  secure  uniformity  in 
letter,  and  shall  employ  the  letter  which  possesses  the  greatest  capacity 
for  usefulness. 

At  present  pupils  in  our  schools  must  learn  at  least  two  entirely  dis" 
tinct  styles  of  reading— the  line  reading  and  the  point  reading.  Classes 
must  be  kept  up  in  these  until  readiness  and  ease  in  reading  both  is  se- 
cured. Books  must  be  purchased  in  both  styles,  and  if  perchance  a  child 
cannot  learn  to  make  a  practical  use  of  the  more  difficult  line  letter,  as 
not  unf requently  happens,  he  is  shut  out  from  much  of  the  benefit  of  the 
books  which  have  been  prepared  at  so  much  expense  in  that  print.  So 
too,  when  shop  work  thickens  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  lenders  touch 
less  sensitive,  reading  in  the  line  print  often  becomes  difficult  and  irk- 
some, and  the  books  in  it  are  practically  useless,  while  the  point  print  or 
writing  continues  comparatively  clear  and  distinct  to  the  touch.  But 
the  line  print  books  are  many  and  the  point  books  few,  and  so  to  this 
large  class  of  pupils  the  range  of  reading  must  narrow  instead  of  widen- 
ing with  advancing  years. 

Shall  we  not  then  simplify  our  work,  reduce  its  expense  and  enhance 
its  value  to  our  pupils  by  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  printing  in  the 
point  letter,  and  ought  we  not  so  to  do '?  I  feel  confident  that  we  ought, 
and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence will  press  home  the  same  conclusion  upon  all  educators  of  the 
blind. 

It  is  true  that  the  entire  rejection  of  the  line  letter  must  involve  some 
loss  in  books  and  plates,  but  the  chaiige  would,  in  any  event,  be  gradual, 
and  the  loss  may  be  thus  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  this 
loss  will  be  much  more  than  compensated  to  the  blind  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  resources  upon  one  style  of  printing. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  any  case,  the  change  must  be  gradual,  for  if  all 
institutions  were  now  to  agree  upon  its  desirability,  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, a  considerable  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  books  in  point 
could  be  prepared  to  entirely  take  the  place  of  those  now  in  use  m  the 
line  print,  and  during  that  time  the  books  in  that  print  must  be  used,  so 
that  the  old  stocks  might  be  exhausted,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  old 
plates  be  utilized.  And  the  sooner  the  agreement  can  be  made  the  less 
will  be  the  amount  of  reduction  necessary,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
saving  of  the  money  entrusted  to  us,  and  of  the  labor  of  our  teachers  and 
pupils. 

But  when  we  shall  have  agreed  that  our  uniform  system  of  printing 
shall  be  in  the  point  letter  rather  than  in  the  line,  another  important 
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question  arises,  which  I  should  prefer  not  to  discuss,  but  which  is  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  conditions  of  my  subject.  If  a  point  system  is  to 
be  adopted,  which  of  the  three  now  in  use  in  this  country  shall  it  be— the 
old  Braille,  the  Xew  York,  or  the  new  Braille  V 

Perhaps  few  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that,  in  themselves,  I 
think  there  is  very  little  choice  between  the  three,  although  the  fact  that 
highly  cultivated  blind  men,  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
three  systems,  have  failed  to  agree  as  to  the  preponderance  of  merit  in 
any  one  of  them,  might  suggest  the  conclusion.  Certainly  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  blind  child  can  readily  learn  to  read  and 
write  either  of  them,  and  the  slight  advantages  which  each,  per- 
haps, possesses  in  some  directions  are  probably  counterbalanced  by 
slight  defects  in  other  directions.  None  of  these  systems  is  perfect,  but 
any  one  of  them  is  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  myself,  I  had  hoped  that  the  old  Braille  might  be  retained  in  this 
country,  because  it  had  occupied  the  ground  in  England  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  by  its  retention  here  we  shoixld  secure  a  uni- 
form point  character  for  the  use  of  the  blind  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Hoping  that  this  might  be  the  outcome,  I  retained  and  encour- 
aged the  use  of  the  old  Braille  system  in  the  school  under  my  charge 
until  two  years  ago,  when  I  became  convinced  that  however  desirable 
such  uniformity  might  be,  the  drift  in  this  country  was  wholly  away 
from  it  and  generally  in  favor  of  the  Xew  York  system.  With  the  aim 
to  aid  in  securing  uniformity  in  this  country,  if  no  further,  and  so  bring 
my  pupils  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  majority  of  our  institutions, 
I  then  introduced  the  Xew  York  system  regularly  into  the  school, 
though  it  should  be  said  that  some  of  the  pupils  had  long  before  famil- 
iarized themselves  with  it. 

The  very  general  introduction  and  use  of  this  system  in  the  schools  of 
this  country,  the  completion  of  the  system  of  musical  notation  based  upon 
it,  and  its  general  equality,  at  least,  in  value,  to  either  of  the  rival  sys- 
tems, lead  me  to  consider  it  the  most  desirable  form  of  raised  letter,  and 
to  advocate  its  use  as  the  one  uniform  method  of  printing  for  the  blind. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  efforts  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  publishing  for  the  blind,  or  as  belittling 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  methods  now  employed.  The  books 
which  are  coming  m  steadily  increasing  numbers  from  the  presses  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  work  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  blind,  and  the 
inventors  and  experimenters  whose  anxious  toil  and  generous  philan- 
thropy have  made  these  results  possible  are  entitled  to  and  will  receive 
ceaseless  gratitude  for  what  they  have  accomplished.  They  labored 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  and  nothing  which  tends  to  that  end  can  do  other  than  in- 
crease the  honors  which  are  for  all  time  ensured  to  them.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  may  we  not  round  out  and  complete  the  great  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  may  we  not  give  an  additional  and  mighty  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  by  concentrating  our  efforts 
and  combining  our  resources  upon  a  uniform  and  adeciuate  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind? 
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The  definite  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  upon  this  subject  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  system  of  printing  and  tangible  writ- 
ing for  the  blind  be  adopted. 

2.  The  Xew  York  point  system  is  abundantly  adequate  to  all  pur- 
poses of  print  and  tangible  manuscript  for  the  blind. 

3.  This  system  is  the  one  upon  which,  for  these  two  purposes,  there  is 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  agreement.  . 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  the  New  York  system  be  adopted  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  as  the  uniform  system  of  printing  and  writing 
for  the  blind,  and  that  concerted  effort  be  put  forth  to  secure  this  uni- 
formity at  as  early  a  date  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Dow's  paper  was  postponed  until  morning, 
and  the  Association  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Wednesday,  August  16. 

The  Association  assembled  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Mr.  Gudger  in  the 
chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Harsha,  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  to  be  read  at  this  time,  and 
discussed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dow's,  the  following  paper,  by 
Miss  Fanny  McElroy,  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the 
Blind  : 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POINT  OVER  THE 

LINE  LETTER. 

The  great  book  of  nature,  with  its  numberless  pages  of  beauty,  its  end- 
less variety  of  scenery,  and  its  ever  changing  aspects  of  sea  and  sky,  is 
constantly  before  the  seeing.  The  achievements  of  art  can  be  enjoyed 
by  them  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  literature  gives  them  daily  food. 
But  different  from  this  is  the  lot  of  the  blind.  How  limited  are  their 
privileges  as  compared  with  the  seeing!  We  believe  the  day  is  dawning 
when  these  children  of  misfortune  will  drink  as  deep  from  the  depths  of 
literature  as  the  seeing.  Enter  a  room,  where  some  seeing  person  is 
reading  aloud  to  the  blind,  and  see  the  interest  that  is  manifested.  At 
such  a  time,  a  seeing  person  would  be  glancing  around  the  room,  lost  to 
all  that  was  going  on,  thinking  "I  can  read  that  for  myself  some  other 
time;"  but  the  blind  friend  shows  an  intense  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  draws  a  long  breath  when  the  reading  is  over,  wishing  the 
reader  w^ould  continue  twice  as  long,  or  the  book  contained  twice  as 
much.  He  has  taken  the  historic  facts  or  truths  into  the  storehouse  of 
his  memory.  These  are  golden  hours  which  he  never  forgets.  But  how 
much  more  happy  is  the  pupil,  when  he  can  sit  with  open  book,  with  no 
need  of  an  interpreter  to  stand  between  his  author  and  himself? 
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The  foundation  of  a  choice  library  of  embossed  books,  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  blind,  is  the  work  to  which  the  most  earnest  energies  of 
the  friends  of  the  blind  should  now  be  directed. 

There  are  no  greater  and  more  effective  auxiliaries  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  ihan  educational  appliances  and  books  of  reference,  adapted 
to  the  sense  of  touch. 

Let  us  look  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  two  of  the  systems  which 
are  used  in  printing.  The  I^Tew  York  point  we  believe  to  be  superior  to 
all  the  other  systems,  but  most  of  the  books  for  the  blind  are  published 
in  the  line  letter.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  and  one  system  ought  to 
be  used  throughout  the  United  States.  The  JSTew  York  point  is  preferred 
by  the  pupils,  and  as  such  is  the  case,  why  not  adopt  it?  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  other  systems.  It  is  easily  read  and  is  their  means 
of  communication.  How  much  more  delighted  is  the  parent  with  the 
letter  written  by  his  child  than  with  one  written  by  some  one  else,  and 
with  what  joy  he  holds  up  the  sheet  of  strange  hieroglyphics,  exclaim- 
ing, "This  is  the  first  letter  from  my  boy!"  By  writing  the 
pupil  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  right  use  of  words,  and 
also  with  the  spelling,  and  the  blind,  as  a  class,  are  bad  spellers. 
After  writing  a  paragraph  and  reading  it  through,  how  much  better  we 
imderstand  it. 

I  believe  that  a  text-book  should  be  furnished  to  each  pupil  in  the 
class.  The  absence  of  text-books  for  reference  com  pels  the  pupils,  out  of 
school  hours,  to  work  one  with  another  to  fix  in  the  mind  that  which  has 
been  read  to  them  by  the  teacher.  Failing  to  remember  the  points,  they 
are  obliged  to  seek  the  room  of  the  teacher,  and,  as  this  occurs  day  after 
day,  they  become  discouraged.  All  this  could  be  obviated  by  having 
proper  text-books  placed  within  their  reach.  How  much  more  lasting 
is  the  point  searched  out  by  the  pupil,  than  to  make  it  mere  surface  work 
by  telling  I    I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  pouring  in  process. 

Our  method  of  getting  text-books  is  to  make  them  as  the  class  pro- 
gresses, as  we  will  have  the  New  York  point  or  none  at  all,  and  these  we 
have  been  unable  to  get.  The  lessons  are  condensed  by  the 
teacher  from  several  of  the  standard  authors.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  this  matter  is  dictated  to  the  class  at  each  recita- 
tion, and  they  print  it.  Then  the  lesson  is  given  in  full,  being 
■either  recited  or  read  by  the  teacher.  This  is  done  in  all  classes  through- 
out the  school,  so  that  when  a  pupil  leaves  school  he  has  a  complete  set 
of  text-books  in  the  New  York  point,  which  he  is  able  1  o  refer  to  at  any 
time.  Much  value  is  placed  on  these  books  by  the  pupils.  We  completed, 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1882,  the  fourth  volume  of  a  series  of 
spellers,  one  volume  having  been  printed  each  year  for  four  years,  thus 
making  a  complete  set  of  spellers.  The  words  have  been  selected  from 
"Webster's  School  Dictionary."  These  belong  to  the  scl^ool,  the  pupils 
being  paid  for  printing. 

What  vast  importance  is  placed  on  the  tablet  I  Then  wliy  should  the 
blind  not  have  the  same  chance  with  the  seeing  V  In  schools  for  the  see- 
ing, where  the 'pupils  attend  lectures,  they  are  required  to  take  their  tab- 
lets and  take  notes  of  the  discourse.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  seeing 
should  have  their  notes  for  future  reference,  it  is  much  more  necessary 
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that  the  blind  should  have  theirs,  and  the  point  system  is  their  only- 
means. 

The  point  is  more  easily  read  than  the  line  letter ;  the  paper  being 
firmer,  a  stilfer  impression  is  produced,  thus  making  it  easier  to  be  read 
if  the  finger  become  calloused.  The  line  letter  is  on  thin,  soft  naper. 
The  impressions  are  easily  obliterated,  thus  making  the  letters  indis- 
tinct. Too  many  of  the  letters  seem  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  has  to  be  educated  to  a  high  degree,  kept  in  practice,  and  free  from 
callous,  to  be  able  to  read  it. 

Of  what  use  is  a  system  which  the  pupils  cannot  use  V  We  have  dis- 
carded teaching  it,  believing  it  impracticable.  The  pupil  taught  to  read 
the  line  letter  published  at  Louisville  is  unable  to  read  the  Kneass  sys- 
tem, many  of  the  letters  being  of  different  form.  A  pupil,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  attending  the  Kansas  Institution,  who  is  partially  par- 
alyzed, has  learned  to  read  and  write  the  New  York  point  during  the 
last  school  year.  This  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  most  persist- 
ent efforts  on  his  part,  as  his  fingers  were  almost  destitute  of  feeling. 
To  have  witnessed  his  joy  when  he  sent  his  first  letter  home,  would  have 
fully  repaid  you  for  all  the  trouble.  Had  he  been  taught  the  line  letter, 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  communicating.  A 
hard  working  farmer,  blind  since  the  war,  was  taught  to  read .  the  point 
with  comparative  ease. 

The  next  illustration  may  seem  superfluous :  A  young  lady,  during 
the  past  winter,  had  a  felon  on  her  left  thumb,  making  the  hand  so  pain- 
ful she  could  not  use  it.  Long  before  it  was  well,  one  came  on  the  index 
finger  of  the  other  hand,  thus  making  both  hands  helpless.  It  being  near 
examination,  she  was  discouraged,  but,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
tried  an  experiment.  After  retiring  to  her  room  in  the  evening  she  com- 
menced educating  her  second  toe  to  serve  as  her  help.  She  soon  became 
convinced  that,  while  this  was  merely  an  experiment,  it  could  actually 
be  accomplished,  were  it  necessary, 

Mr.  Miller  :  This  is  a  question  which,  perhaps,  more  deeply  inter- 
ests every  institution  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  at  the  present 
time.  This  matter  of  a  point  letter  (whether  it  be  the  Braille  or  Xew 
York  point,  makes  but  very  little  difference.)  should  be  settled  so  far  as 
it  affects  our  institutions.  We  should  be,  if  possible,  united  upon  one 
system.  It  would  be  time  thrown  away  to  go  into  details  in  this  discus- 
sion, for  there  is  not  an  instructor  here  but  what  fully  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  point  letter  as  compared  with  the  line  letter,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  can  be  accomplished  by  its  use.  We  should  use 
some  point  system  for  this  reason :  If  a  pupil  is  expected  to  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  to  his  friends  by  paper,  it  is  the  only  avenue  by  which 
it  can  be  done.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  transpose,  erase,  or  interline, 
it  can  be  done  very  readily.  If  we  wish  to  make  any  alterations  or 
notes  in  a  book  printed  in  the  line  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  If  a 
pupil  writes  to  his  friend  in  script,  that  friend  is  able  to  read  it ;  but  if 
that  friend  replies  in  script,  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  read  the 
communication. 
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Mr.  Smead  :  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  authors  of  these  papers, 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  printing  for  the  blind,  or  uni- 
form systems,  if  we  have  more  than  one ;  but  the  line  letter  has  been 
used  for  many  years  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  ana  there 
is  a  literature  already  printed  in  that  type,  therefore,  any  change 
should  certainly  be  gradual.  In  the  meantime  our  pupils  should  learn 
the  line  letter,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive 
literature  that  has  come  out,  and  will  continue  to  come  out,  from  the 
printing  otiices  of  this  country,  until  a  literature  to  take  its  place  shall 
have  been  produced  in  the  point  print.  We  must  consider  that  we  can- 
not make  this  change  all  at  once.  It  must  be  a  growth  of  literature  in 
the  point  print.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  one  system  of  point  print- 
ing should  be  adopted,  in  order  that  we  may  not  divert  our  tunds  or  en- 
ergies in  two  or  three  directions,  when  we  might  as  well  concentrate 
them  in  one,  and  save  the  expense  of  printing  a  book  in  two  or  three 
different  types,  or  printing  it  in  a  type  that  only  a  part  can  read.  In  re- 
gard to  whether  we  should  print  all  books  eventually  in  one  type,  there 
is  this  question  in  my  mind,  arising  from  our  experience  in  Ohio :  As 
you  are  aware,  a -very  large  majority  of  blind  persons  are  adults.  A 
certain  portion  of  these  have  already  been  educated  in  our  institutions, 
and  can  read  the  line  letter.  There  is  also  a  large  proportion  of  adults 
that  have  not  tried  to  learn  the  line  letter,  or  have  undertaken  to  learn 
and  have  failed.  A  certain  proportion,  I  think  we  should  find,  cannot 
read  any  letter,  unless  some  kind  of  point  print  with  the  points 
farther  apart  than  they  are  usually  made,  or  something  like  the  Moon 
type  is  employed.  In  Ohio,  we  have  constantly  under  our  charge  blind 
men  and  blind  women.  They  often,  especially  the  blind  women,  desire 
to  learn  to  read.  Many  of  them  have  tried  the  line  letter,  and  have 
failed.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  failed  to  learn  the  Moon 
print  when  they  have  undertaken  it.  For  instance,  during  the  last  term 
a  man  came  to  learn  the  broom  trade.  He  was  religiously  inclined,  and 
desired  to  read  the  Bible.  He  could  not  learn  the  point  print,  but  he 
could  and  did  learn  to  read  the  Moon  print,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  I 
gave  him  what  I  could  of  my  rather  limited  library  in  that  letter.  If 
that  had  not  been  available  to  him,  he  would  have  been  sliut  off  from 
that  literature,  which,  though  limited,  is  still  much  better  than  nothing 
for  that  class  of  persons.  I  believe  that,  as  we  think  upon  this  subject, 
we  shall  find  that  while  we  should  have  uniformity,  we  shall  need  two 
forms  of  print.  For  some  adults  we  shall  need  a  type  larger  and  easier 
read  than  the  line  or  the  point  print.  We  must  have  it  if  we  supply  any 
literature  to  them.  They  are  a  class  demanding  our  attention,  and  they 
ask  us  to  provide  a  printed  literature  for  them.  It  is  a  privilege  which 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  give. 

Mr.  Dow:  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Ontario,  not  with  us  to-day,  said,  in  the 
convention  at  Boston,  that  he  came  there  designing  to  advocate  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  point  print.  He  mentioned  it  incidentally,  saying 
that  he  saw  no  particular  encouragement  in  that  direction,  and  so  mere- 
ly threw  out  the  idea  and  dropped  it  there,  and  the  matter  has  rested,  so 
far  as  any  action  or  suggestion  in  our  Association  was  concerned,  up  to 
this  present  time.  I  am  glad  to  see,  to-day,  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
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looking  towards  uniformity  in  that  direction.  There  are  some  ob- 
jections which  I  frequently  hear  when  I  speak  on  this  subject,  as  others 
of  you  undoubtedly  do,  to  the  use  of  the  point  letter  in  printing  books 
for  the  blind.  One  objection  that  is  dwelt  upon  considerably  is  that  it  is 
not  like  the  seeing  letter,  hence  pupils  cannot  receive  the  assistance 
from  their  friends  in  reading  after  they  leave  the  institution,  that  they 
might  from  books  which  had  substantially  the  same  kind  of  a  letter  that 
the  seeing  use.  I  think  this  objection  has  some  weight.  There  will  oc- 
casionally be  a  person  who  has  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  an  institu- 
tion, and  read  point  print  all  the  time,  who  will,  after  all,  need  a  little 
assistance  occasionally.  Yet  I  think  the  number  of  such  persons  is  very 
small,  and  that  the  objection  is  not  one  which  should  weigh  seriously 
against  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system.  Another  objection  that  has 
been  made  is  that  the  fingers  of  the  reader  are  affected  more  by  the  con- 
tact with  the  point  letter  than  they  are  by  contact  with  the  line  letter, 
which  is  of  a  different  shape,  and  is  not  conical  and  projecting,  so  that 
sometimes  the  finger  becomes,  not  exactly  paralyzed,  but  benumbed,  and 
does  not  readily  take  in  the  sense  of  the  points.  I  have  not  seen  that  in 
any  case  in  my  experience,  which  has  been  somewhat  limited,  as  I  told 
you  last  night.  Although  I  began  teaching  the  point  system  seven  years 
ago,  in  outside  way,  1  did  not  introduce  it  in  my  school,  but  taught  it  to 
scholars  who  desired  to  learn  it.  I  have  had  more  or  less  observation  of 
its  use  since  that  time,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  constantly 
in  use  in  our  school.  I  do  not  now  recollect  any  difficulty  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned  arising  in  connection  with  reading  the  point  letter ;  and 
others  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  who  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  that  respect,  do  not  recall  anything  of  the  kind.  Yet  gentlemen 
here  have  stated  that  this  is  their  experience,  and  I  presume  there  are 
cases  where  the  finger  becomes  numbed  by  reading.  But  then,  a  person 
who  reads  the  line  letter  constantly  will  occasionally  find  his  finger 
tired  and  weary  and  numb  from  long  reading,  and  it  would  be  my  judg- 
ment that  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  in  that  respect  is  not 
great,  and  that  that  would  not  be  a  general  objection.  An  objection  was 
made  to  point  systems  some  time  ago,  (it  has  not  been  raised  here,)  that 
single  points  become  obliterated,  and  the  letters  are  ambiguous  and  con- 
fused, the  crushing  of  one  of  the  points  having  made  it  another  letter, 
and  so  the  reading  being  doubtful.  I  mention  this  point,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  little  force.  iSTot  unfrequently  a  pupil  meets  with  a  letter  in 
any  raised  print  which  has  become  obliterated— perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
some  fault  in  the  printing— and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to  exer- 
cise his  guessing  powers  to  discover  what  that  letter  is ;  but  ordinarily 
there  is  no  difticulty.    We  are  seldom  thrown  out  by  such  misprints. 

In  regard  to  teaching  both  systems  at  the  same  time,  as  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Smead,  the  Association  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  my  paper  last 
night  I  particularly  mentioned  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  considerable  time  to  retain  the  two  systems  in  our  schools. 
1  see  no  other  way.  In  my  school  I  Avant  the  line  letter 
books  until  I  can  have  the  same  works  in  point  print,  and 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  continue  teaching  both  systems  until  that 
time,    because   ray  scholars  need  the  books ;    but  I  should  much  prefer 
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to  teach  but  one  system.  The  sooner  any  considerable  number  of  us 
can  agree  to  use  the  Xew  York  point,  so  that  the  number  of  books  in 
that  print  can  be  increased,  the  sooner  tlie  time  will  come  when  We  can 
dispense  entirely  with  the  line  letter.  I  have  had  little  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  Moon  type.  A  few  of  our  brighter  boys  and  girls  read  it  for 
amusement  But  I  do  not  teach  it,  and  they  read  it  merely  out  of  curi- 
osity. One  case,  however,  has  somewhat  interested  me.  An  old  gentle- 
man between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  who  became  blind  within 
five  or  six  years,  had  tried  to  learn  the  line  letter,  and  had  failed.  Being 
obliged,  as  all  old  people  are,  to  spend  considerable  time  by  himself,  he 
was  anxious  to  read  his  Bible  when  his  friends  could  not  read  to  him. 
So  this  last  year  I  sent  him  one  or  two  of  the  Moon  books,  with  the 
alphabet  on  the  first  page,  and  he  learned  it,  and  sent  to  me  last  winter 
for  more,  saying  he  had  read  the  books  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
That  showed  me  that  in  some  cases  the  Moon  print  was  certainly  use- 
ful. But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be 
practicable,  that  the  ISTew  York  point  might  be  printed  with  the  points 
farther  apart,  and  with,  of  course,  a  greater  distance  between  each  let- 
ter, which  would  answer  the  same  purpose  for  elderly  persons.  In  that 
way  we  should  have  a  uniform  system,  for  the  coarse  print  would  be  the 
same  as  the  fine.  These  books  the  young  might  read  if  they  choose,. 
Avhile  the  elderly  must  use  them.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  printing  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
this  suggestion. 

Mr.  Smead  :  Those  familiar  with  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  and  es- 
pecially those  familiar  with  teaching  adults,  know  what  it  means  when 
I  speak  of  their  getting  lost,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  page.  The  Moon  print 
is  arranged  so  as  to  read  across  the  page  from  left  to  right,  and  then  you 
drop  down  to  the  next  line  and  read  right  back  to  the  left.  One  of  the 
most  diflicult  things  for  blind  persons  learning  the  linetj'peis,  after  they 
have  finished  one  line  to  find  the  beginning  of  another.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  if  we  should  enlarge  the  point  print  there  would  be  danger  of  get- 
ting lost  between  the  points,  not  knowing  whether  a  certain  point  be- 
longed to  this  letter  or  the  other  letter.  I  suggest  that  that  might  be  a 
great  difiiculty  with  adult  blind  persons.  As  regards  the  objection  made 
that  seeing  friends  of  our  blind  children  will  not  be  able  to  read  the 
point  print,  we  have  this  practice  in  Ohio,  and  I  think  in  other  states: 
When  we  hear  of  blind  children  old  enough  to  read,  but  not  old 
enough  to  come  to  the  institution,  I  am  accustomed  to  send  them 
alphabets  and  books,  that  they  may  commence  to  learn  to  read  under 
the  instruction  of  their  parents.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  child 
to  come  to  us  who  has  learned  to  read  at  home,  thus  getting  a  good  start, 
and  saving  much  of  our  institution  time.  The  point  might  most  cer- 
tainly be  made,  that  the  seeing  friends  of  such  a  child  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  teach  that  child  a  type  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed. 
iStili,  in  intelligent  families  that  difficulty  would  be  easily  met,  and  we 
could  furnish  those  who  desired  to  teach  the  child  to  read,  with  the 
point  alphabet  and  its  equivalent  in  the  common  letter.  It  would  re- 
quire a  little  more  care  and  attention  to  the  child,  but  I  think  that  in  a 
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■case  where  parents  had  desire  enough  to  teach  the  child  to  read  the  line 
letter,  they  would  not  be  deterred  from  teaching  the  point. 

Dr.  Sibley  :  I  do  not  think  any  more  important  question  will  come 
before  the  convention  than  this  one  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  line 
letter  and  the  point.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it  stated  that  a 
person  who  had  been  unable  to  learn  point  print  had  learned  anything 
«lse.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  an  adult  blind  person  who 
^ould  not  learn  to  read  a  book  in  the  Braille  print  in  tive  or  six  days.  Of 
course,  1  am  in  favor  of  the  Braille.  When  the  sun  rises  in  the  west 
and  sets  in  the  east,  and  not  until  then,  may  we  expect  uniformity  on 
the  question  of  Braille  or  Xew  York  point. 

Mr  Huntoox:  I  have  something  pleasant  to  relate  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Moon.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  see  a  philanthropist  of  his  character,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  his  line  for  the  blind,  not  only  of  England,  but  I  may  say,  of 
the  world.  Though  his  system  would  not  suit  our  theory  of  education 
at  all,  and  we  have  very  little  place  for  it  in  our  work,  I  was  extremely 
interested  in  him,  in  his  enthusiasm,  his  earnestness,  his  practical  phi- 
lanthrophy,  and  the  interest  he  had  aroused  in  England.  One  gentle- 
man there,  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  as  you  have  perhaps  heard,  has  given 
from  his  own  private  fortune  over  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Moon's  literature  among  the 
blind.  The  work  is  so  systematized  that,  in  over  thirty  of  the  large 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  societies  have  been  organized  whose  business  it 
is  to  maintain  a  circulating  library  among  the  blind,  of  books  in  the  Moon 
letter.  The  blind  are  hunted  up  and  visited,  and  books  are  left  with 
them.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  they  are  visited  again,  the  old 
books  taken  away  and  others  left  in  return,  and  any  necessities  among 
them  are  relieved.  In  that  way  they  keep  trace  of  them,  and  help  them 
through  this  organized  system  of  charity  for  the  blind.  There  is  also  an 
educational  aspect  of  the  matter  that  we  may  look  at.  It  is  very  slight, 
but  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  as  many  floating  ropes,  so  to  speak,  as 
we  can,  which  some  blind  person  who  cannot  be  carried  along  in  the 
regular  cargo  may  catch  and  get  help  and  comfort.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  Moon  system,  even  in  this  country,  is  useful  for  that. 

So  far  as  printing  books  in  the  Moon  type  is  concerned, 
our  system  of  stereotyping  is  now  so  complete,  that  without 
having  any  of  their  type,  and  without  the  expense  of  com- 
position, we  can  re-produce  any  of  their  books,  obtaining  a 
stereotype  plate  from  each  of  their  pages,  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  page.  It  may  not  be  exactly  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Moon's  system  of  stereotyping  and  printing,  which  was 
very  interesting  to  me.  He  takes  a  sheet  and  has  it  ruled  in  squares ; 
then  every  one  of  the  letters  is  arranged  by  the  compositor  in  order  in 
those  squares,  running  from  right  to  left  and  back  again,  winding  back 
and  forth  across  the  page,  with  guiding  lines  at  the  side  for  the  finger  to 
follow,  to  keep  from  losing  the  place.  I  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  that,  I 
confess.  I  understand  that  a  person  may  get  lost  and  blunder,  but  I 
should  think  that  he  would  get  lost  even  in  that  method.    The  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  letters  does  not  suggest  itself  to  me  as  being  desirable,  by 
anj^  means.  One  must  learn  to  read  backward  as  well  as  forward,  and 
for  any  one  who  has  lost  his  sight  in  adult  age,  after  learning  to  read  by 
sight,  it  is  an  additional  and  a  confusing  thing  for  him  to  learn.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  give  satisfaction  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  almost  the  uni- 
versal system  of  embossed  printing  there,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  exten- 
sively read  than  any  other  system.  We  have  made  an  agreement  with 
Dr.  Moon,  by  which  he  is  to  take  some  of  our  impression  paper  and  take 
proof  impressions  on  it  of  a  Life  of  Garfield,  which  he  has  set  up,  and  re- 
turn the  impressions  to  us.  We  will  then  cast  stereotype  plates  from 
those  paper  molds,  and  be  able  to  furnish  the  Life  of  Garfield  in  the 
Moon  character,  at  a  very  low  cost ;  hardly  more  than  the  cost  of  paper 
and  binding. 

But  to  come  to  the  question  of  uniformity  of  print.  Mr.  Smead 
says  that  we  should  have  a  larger  type— have  the  points  farther 
apart.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  trouble  with  the  point  books  is  that  the 
points  are  too  much  scattered ;  they  do  not  come  under  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  together ;  the  separate  letters  do  not  make  separate  impressions ; 
you  get  point  by  point  when  they  are  so  far  apart.  You  attempt  to  feel 
"s,"  for  instance.  That,  you  know,  is  a  point  above  and  a  point  below 
diagonally  to  the  right.  A  point  above,  you  know,  is  "e ;"  a  point  below" 
is  "t ;"  and  an  inexpert  reader  finds  it  difficult  with  the  large  points  to 
tell  whether  that  is  "s"  or  whether  it  is  "e  t."  There  is  a  practical  diffi- 
culty at  once  in  deciding  about  the  size  of  type  to  be  used.  Will  you 
have  a  small  character  with  the  points  close  together,  so  the  points  may 
come  directly  under  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  end  of  the  finger  at  once, 
and  each  letter  make  its  separate  impression,  as  it  should,  or  will  you 
have  the  character  so  large  that  the  finger  may  traverse  a  circle  of  half 
an  inch,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  feel  round, 
so  as  to  get  the  relative  positions  of  the  points,  and  then  decide  what  the 
letter  is  ':*  Of  course,  if  you  print  it  large  enough,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  you  may  take  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the  correct  mental  conclu- 
sion. I  wish  to  speak  about  the  confusion  arising  from  the  shape  of 
the  letters.  The  most  difficult  letters  to  read  are  those  reversed.  The 
blind  child  leai'ns  the  letters  "o,"  ''i"  and  "e"  without  any  trouble ;  but 
in  the  letters  "b"  and  "g"  you  get  a  letter  which  means  one  thing 
one  way  and  another  when  it  is  reversed,  and  it  at  once  causes  confu- 
sion. There  is  a  practical  difficulty.  Theoretically,  every  letter  should 
have  an  independent,  distinct  and  characteristic  shape,  and  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Moon  system.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  Moon 
letters.  You  have  heard  a  philosophical,  cultured  and  experienced  blind 
man  (Mr.  Heady)  say  that  he  thought  our  letters  for  the  blind  should  be 
modified,  and  be  so  arbitrary  and  characteristic  as  to  be  unmistakable. 
In  that  way  the  improvement  upon  the  line  letter  would  be  so  great  that 
a  great  many  more  would  learn  to  read  the  improved  type. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  hope  of  uniformity  is  one  of  those  desirable 
things  that  we  long  for  and  hope  for,  but  may  never  expect  to  attain. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  thus  far,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  something 
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el&e  which  is  presented  to  us  is  of  universal  application,  and  bears  di- 
rectly upon  this  question,  I  saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  a  little  sketch 
of  something  entirely  new  in  the  way  of  print  for  the  blind,  by  Dr. 
Arendts,  of  Germany.  It  is  written  by  some  one  who  certainly  is  not 
familiar  with  all  the  points  in  question,  but  it  struck  me  as  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  it  bears  on  this  as  showing  us  that  we  have  not  yet,  in 
any  of  our  systems,  found  what  is  most  desirable ;  that  it  is  not  well  to 
leave  something  that  we  have  grown  up  with  for  years  for  something 
which  has  not  the  same  amount  of  endorsement;  that  there  may  be 
something  better  still ;  that  Ave  should  wait ;  that  while  we  ought  to 
print  in  as  many  different  styles  as  possible  to  meet  all  cases,  it  may  yet 
happen  that  there  Avill  be  still  another  system  of  universal  application. 
Here  is  the  article  I  refer  to : 

SHOKT-HAND  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 

{Pai'is- American  RegMcr.) 
Dr.  Arendts,  the  inventor  o£  the  stenographic  system  named  after  him,  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  a  most  important  result  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  As  will  be 
remembered,  the  German  schools  for  the  blind  adopted,  about  three  years  ago,  the  so 
called  point  type,  with  the  working  of  which  one  has  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  ou 
the  whole.  Its  chief  inconvenience  was,  that  not  only  the  writing  itself,  but  still  more  the 
reading  of  written  matter,  consumed  too  much  time.  The  idea  of  utilizing  stenography 
in  blind  schools  has  frequently  been  mooted  among  teachers,  but  hitherto  never  been 
practically  reaUzed.  About  a  year  ago  Dr.  Arendts  made  a  first  trial  with  a  thirteen- 
year-old  bUnd-born  boy,  whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  stenography.  Last  week  the 
pupil  appeared  before  a  Berlin  audience,  consisting  chiefly  of  experts  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  movement,  and  then  and  there  exhibited  surprising  dexterity  in  writing  down 
political  articles  dictated  at  random  from  newspapers,  a  description  of  Modern  Greece, 
etc.— pieces,  in  fact,  which  an  experienced  stenographer,  in  full  possession  of  his  eye- 
sight, could  not  but  have  considered  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  boy 
wrote  them  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  penman  would  have  done,  and  afterward  read  off  what 
he  had  written  with  remarkable  fluency,  passing  his  fingers  along  the  lines.  The  hand- 
wTiting  was  perfectly  correct,  legible  and  even  artistic,  and,  what  is  more,  was  accom- 
plished in  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  time  required  by  the  so-called  point  type. 
The  subject  is  to  be  laid  before  the  National  Congress  of  German  Teachers,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Frankfort-on-Main  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and,  if  not  immediately,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  gradually  adopted  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  Germany. 

-  I  think  that  it  is  something  that  it  Avould  be  well  worth  while  for  us  to 
investigate,  perhaps  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate,  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  In  the  meantime,  whether  all  of 
us  would  like  to  or  not,  we  shall  have  to  go  slowly  in  the  matter  of 
changing  at  once  our  present  methods  of  printing.  We  will  have  to  be 
satisfied,  I  think,  with  reaching  out  for  the  best,  while  not  satisfied,  by 
any  means,  that  we  have  the  best  anywhere  at  present. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Mr.  Hun  toon  agrees  with  us  in  being  anxious  to  get  the 
most  complete  and  uniform  system  of  point  letter  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  and  at  the  same  time  urges  us  to  "go  slow."  We  have  been  going 
slow  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  in  this  matter— terribly  slow— so 
slow  that  some  of  us  are  out  of  patience.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  majority 
of  this  convention  who  will  agree  that  the  point  letter  is  preferable  to 
the  line  letter.  If  that  be  the  fact,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  for 
us  to  agree  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  literature  to  be  used  in  our  in- 
stitutions should  be  printed  in  the  point  letter.    You  remember  when 
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the  resumption  of  specie  payment  was  argued  and  urged,  a  certain  class 
in  our  community  said,  "Oh,  it  is  too  early;  let  us  put  this  thing 
off;"  while  a  lamented  gentleman,  who  has  departed  this  life,  said,  "The 
only  way  to  resume  specie  payment  is  to  resume."  Xow,  if  we  wish  to 
do  anything  in  this  matter,  the  only  way  is  to  go  at  it  at  once,  not  put  it 
off  to  some  other  time.  Let  us  have  one  book  in  a  point  letter.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  take  Braille  or  New  York  point,  though,  so  far  as  our 
institution  is  concerned,  we  prefer  the  latter;  but  we  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  if  a  majority  wants  the  Braille.  It  is  not  the  peculiar  letter  we 
are  anxious  about,  but  uniformity. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  institutions  here  represented  are  called  schools ;  and 
the  work  we  should  do  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  letter  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  alphabet  is  a  work  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact 
that  Ave  are  doing  school  work.  A 11  considerations  of  t3'pe  for  blind 
persons  who  are  forty,  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age  are  primarily 
foreign.  We  do  work  upon  educable  persons,  and  the  means  we  should 
devise  are  to  be  used  in  educating  those  persons.  Other  considerations 
are  of  secondary,  and  perhaps  even  of  less  importance  to  us 
as  educators.  The  adult  blind  are  a  large  class  and  need  to 
be  supplied,  but  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  adult  blind  of  the 
future  are  concerned,  we  would  have  better  served  them  if, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  wants  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  and  not  the 
v/ants  of  the  blind  as  a  whole,  had  been  considered.  If  that  be  the  case, 
all  considerations  of  Moon  type,  Xew  York  point.  Braille,  or  any  other 
form  of  letter,  so  far  as  its  adaptation  for  use  by  adults  is  considered, 
should  be  put  aside,  and  we  should  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  best  for  the  class  of  persons  that  is  brought  within  our 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  education  ? 

Seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the  land  are  under  ten 
years  of  age;  thirteen  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty,  making  altogether  twenty  per  cent,  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  So  between  eight  and  twenty  we  may  include 
the  class  that  are  supposed  to  be  educable,  and  to  become  sub. 
jects  of  our  work.  These  will  probably  exceed  fifteen  per  cent.,  in  each 
state,  of  the  entire  number,  and  upon  their  wants  and  necessities  our  en- 
ergies are  to  be  expended.  What  will  serve  them  is  what  we  ought  to 
secure.  The  child  of  ten  years  to-day,  a  few  years  hence  will  be  an  adult. 
If  I  train  him  to  something  he  can  easily  use  now,  it  is  likely  to  possess 
those  particular  qualities  which  will  enable  him  as  an  adult  to  use  it.  If 
I  give  him  as  a  child  that  which  he  learns  and  uses  with  difficulty,  it  is 
probable  that  as  an  adult  he  cannot  use  it.  Occasionally  a  person  is 
found  with  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  finger,  but  such  cases  have  no 
weight  as  illustrating  general  principles.  We  need  a  tangible  letter, 
which  is  available  to  all,  and  which  will  reach  the  minimum  capacity  of 
our  scholars.  Otherwise,  a  goodly  number,  from  one  year  to  another, 
will  fall  behind  in  the  work— a  rearguard,  continually  increasing  in 
numbers.  Therefore,  the  letters  should  be  such  as  may  be  useful  to 
every  one  of  those  scholars.  Whether  point  type  is  such,  or  line  type  is 
such,  may  be   judged  now,  I  think,  by  the  general  testimony  of  the 
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world.  There  can  be  no  question  as  between  the  line  and  the  point  type. 
And  although  some  of  the  scholars  in  our  schools,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  will  learn  the  line  letter,  yet  very  soon,  in  after  years,  I  think  they 
will  drop  the  use  of  it.  Therefore,  the  line  letter  will  cease  to  be  valua- 
ble, and  when  you  store  your  shelves  with  elegant  books  in  line  letter,  it 
is  simply  iQvesting  money  in  an  unusable  form.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  every  dollar  invested  in  a  line  letter  book  is  a  dollar  wasted.  It 
would  be  wasteful  and  wicked  to  give  up  at  once  the  literature  which 
we  alieady  have  in  line  type,  but  we  may  cease  increasing  the  number 
of  those  books.  We  may  allow  those  trained  in  the  use  of  the  line  letter 
to  have  the  books  already  printed,  supplying  the  small  demand  we  have 
created  by  instruction  already  given  in  that  type.  If  we  do  that,  in 
the  course  of  five  years  the  last  lesson  in  line  letter  will  have  been 
taught,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  last  demand  for  line  letter  will 
have  been  made.  In  the  meantime,  all  books  having  been  printed  in 
points,  the  demand  for  point  print  books  will  increase,  and  they  will  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  others.  Your  plates  for  the  line  letter  in. 
the  various  printing  offices,  as  the  demand  for  line  letter  decreases,  can 
be  gradually  converted  into  some  other  form,  and  this  change  can  grad- 
ually take  place  without  committing  any  error  or  waste,  or  depriving 
any  person  who  has  learned  to  read  that  print  of  line  letter  books. 

In  the  point  type  there  is  this  advantage ;  the  scholar  gets  his  knowledge 
through  a  sensation,  and  not  through  a  perception,  and  that  is  of  very 
great  importance,  for  in  the  case  of  the  line  letter  he  must  discover  the 
outline  or  form — must  perceive  something,  whereas,  if  he  can  discover 
the  letter  by  sensations,  readily  converted  into  simple  perceptions,  then 
he  has  a  shorter  and  better  road.  In  my  judgment,  touch  is  not  a  per- 
ceptive faculty,  but  affords  sensations  only,  having  no  function  what- 
ever to  give  us  perceptions  as  such ;  and  in  that  fact  I  believe  lies  the 
great  superiority  of  the  point  character  of  any  kind  over  the  complex 
line  character.  Such  is  the  physiological  foundation  upon  which  the 
superiority  of  the  Xew  York  point  print  over  the  line  letter  rests;  and 
so  long  as  that  fact  remains,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  cannot  overcome 
the  superiority  of  points.  Therefore,  I  am  wholly  and  entirely  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  books  in  the  point  letter.  Give  them  the  books,  and 
the  scholars  Avill  settle  the  question  in  the  end.  As  certainly  as  the 
books  are  produced  in  points,  just  so  certainly  will  the  demand  for  them 
increase,  as  it  has  increased,  and  one  by  one,  year  by  year,  we  shall  find 
our  friends  expressing  the  same  view  now  expressed  by  Mr.  Dow  and 
-others.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  blind  of  the  country  if 
we  could  have  uniformity.  I  do  believe  that.  But  if  we  cannot  have 
uniformity  at  once,  if  we  can  determine  that  the  number  of  books  in 
point  print  shall  be  largely  increased,  and  more  money  expended  in  that 
direction,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  addition  to  the  books  already  in  line 
character,  we  shall  soon  reach  the  desired  end.  The  literature  in  line 
print  is  already  much  beyond  the  power  of  the  blind  to  use. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  points,  that  letters  will  be  crushed  and  oblit- 
erated. Of  course,  the  whole  page  might  be  crushed,  and  a  dozen  things 
done  that  would  make  the  book  useless ;  but  in  literature  you  may  strike 
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out  a  whole  word  and  still  the  scholar  will  not  be  very  much  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  sense.  When  you  come  to  the  printing  of  music,  where  the  change 
of  a  point  or  the  loss  of  a  point  changes  the  sense,  that  is  of  of  still  more 
consequence.  If  you  want  a  test  of  the  real  capacity  of  the  blind  in 
utilizing  the  point  print,  observe  what  they  can  do  with  a  page  of  music 
in  that  character.  You  will  then  discover  how  utterly  insignificant  ob- 
jections of  this  kind  are. 

Mr.  Pattex:  I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject  while 
the  members  confined  themselves  to  talking ;  but  when  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  proposes  to  bring  the  subject  up  for  action,  and  to  abolish 
the  line  print,  I  feel  constrained  to  enter  my  protest.  I  do  not  feel  like 
giving  up  the  only  entire  copy  of  the  Bible  we  have^-that  printed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  the  line  letter— nor  many  other  books 
we  now  have  in  that  print,  even  when  the  present  editions 
shall  have  been  exhausted.  I  do  not  feel  like  giving  up  the 
advantages  we  receive  in  our  school  from  alphabets  and  primers 
sent  out  to  children  before  they  enter  our  school,  (many  com- 
ing to  us  who  have  learned  to  read  at  home  from  instruction 
by  their  friends,)  or  the  advantage  derived  by  many  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  pupils,  who  go  ho'me  from  the  institution  with  their  books, 
and  teach  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  to  read  from  the  books  in 
raised  print.  The  friends  of  the  JSTew  York  point  letter  wish  the  friends 
of  all  other  systems  to  come  and  join  them,  so  that  we  may  have  but  one 
system ;  but  1  say,  let  us  go  on  as  we  are.  If  the  Xew  York  point  print 
is  the  best  it  will  be  discovered,  and  the  matter  will  settle  itself  in  the 
natural  way ;  but  do  not  let  this  convention  of  representatives  of  less 
than  half  the  institutions  in  the  United  States,  take  any  actibn  commit- 
ting all  the  institutions,  even  though  ours  is  but  an  advisory  power. 

Mr.  Dow :  This  matter  is  settling  itself,  and  as  fast  as  it  settles  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  different  institutions  we  desire  means 
to  carry  it  on.  We  have  now  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  some  elementary 
reading  books  and  some  little  story  books  in  Xew  York  point.  Yet  a 
very  considerable  portion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  believe  that  the 
point  system  is  better,  taking  all  things  together,  than  the  line.  We 
have  books— I  Avill  not  say  innumerable— but  a  very  considerable  library 
of  books  in  the  line  character,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  our  friends 
ought  to  be  willing  that  we  should  increase  a  little  the  number  of  those 
in  points. 

Mr.  Wait:  If  there  is  no  motion  to  be  made,  I  move  that  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  be  closed.    Carried. 


MissH.  A.  Babcock,  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  (City)  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  read  the  following  paper,  and  illustrated  it  by  appar- 
atus and  the  use  of  the  blackboard  : 
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METHODS  FOR  FACILITxlTIIS'G  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS^. 

In  schools  for  the  Bhnd,  there  is  no  branch  of  instruction  which  de- 
serves greater  attention  than  music. 

The  benefits  which  the  blind  student  derives  from  the  careful  study  of 
this  subject  are  as  lasting  and  varied  as  those  derived  from  other 
studies.  The  retentive  faculty  is  strengthened  by  being  compelled  to 
remember  the  varying  subject  matter  of  each  successive  lesson,  while  to 
be  able  to  perform  in  a  tasteful  and  expressive  manner  upon  any  instru- 
ment is  no  easy  task  for  the  pupil  who  is  not  permitted  to  follow  with 
the  eye  the  numerous  forms  of  expression  which  appear  upon  the  printed 
page,  hence  the  necessity  for  bringing  such  marks  of  expression  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupil,  whose  continued  attempts  to  reproduce  them  de- 
velops in  him  taste  and  keenness  of  perception,  and  opens  up  a  mine  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  which  the  mere  performance  of  the  notes  could 
never  afford.  Furthermore,  the  great  range  of  musical  composition 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty,  and  in 
this  respect  is  perhaps  as  valuable  as  is  the  study  of  literature  or  draw- 
ing to  the  seeing.  The  student,  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  all 
the  technical  features  of  music,  and  having  been  made  acquainted,  prac- 
tically, with  the  system  of  Notation  used  by  the  seeing  student,  and  hav- 
ing in  his  possession  an  ever  increasing  repertory  of  music  m  the  Point 
Notation,  is  prepared  with  a  means  for  securing  a  livelihood,  and  is  en- 
abled to  compete  successfully  with  seeing  teachers  in  this  calling. 
Moreover,  the  acquisition  of  a  musical  education  is  found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  social  life  to  those  deprived  of  sight,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
them  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  by  musical  performance^ 
while  the  subject  generally  opens  abroad  field  for  conversation,  in  which 
the  blind  scholar  may  be  equally  prepared  to  participate. 

In  view  of  the  great  value  of  the  subject  of  music  to  the  blind,  as  a 
means  of  mental  training  and  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  its  advantage  to  him  in  a  social  point  of  view,  it  is  important 
that  we  possess  all  the  appliances  and  methods  with  which  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  piano  and  organ,  and  all  other 
instruments,  whether  wind  or  string,  are  as  readily  used  by  the  blind  as 
by  the  seeing,  so  that  no  alteration  need  be  made  in  such  instruments  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  their  use.  It  is,  however,  quite  improbable  that 
a  blind  person  will  be  able  to  retain  in  memory  all  the  music  which  it 
is  needful  for  him  to  possess,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  tangible  musical 
notation,  which  may  be  either  printed  or  written.  This  want  is  fully 
met  by  the  Wait  System,  otherwise  known  as  the  New  York  system  of 
musical  notation,  in  which  system  have  already  been  printed  theSchmitt 
Instruction  Book,  Opus  190,  by  Louis  Kohler,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
easy,  instructive  and  progressive  pieces ;  and  the  Schumann  Album,  con- 
taining forty-three  excellent  pieces,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty; 
sixty-five  scale,  arpeggio,  triplet,  legato,  velocity  and  trill  studies,  from 
various  authors ;  Opus  293,  T.  Griese,  six  melodious  pieces ;  "Les  Allegresses 
Enfantines,"  (six  easy  pieces)  Jos.  Rummel;  Opus  74,  Corn.  Gurlitt, 
twenty  pleasing  choracter  pieces ;  '-Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces,"  by  H. 
Lichner;  and  more  than  eighty  standard  Hymn   Tunes  of   different 
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metres.  There  are  also  in  preparation  the  following:  "May  Bells," 
songs  without  words,  Opus  44,  F.  Spindler,  (12  numbers) ;  "Six  Musical 
Illustrations,"  Opus  14,  Albert  Elmenreich ;  "Kinderscenen,"  Opus  270,  F. 
Baumfelder,  (8  numbers);  Ivy  Vines,  Opus  309,  F.  Behr,  (6  numbers); 
"Les  Jours,"  Opus  271,  J.  B.  Duvernoy,  (7  numbers);  25  Etudes, F.  Burg- 
muller,  Opus  100,  to  which  additions  will  continue  to  be  made. 
By  this  system  the  blind  teacher  is  enabled  to  write  his  own  music,  and 
preserve  it  in  permanent  form,  and  thus  may  accurately  direct  his  pupil 
in  reading  from  the  Staff  Notation. 

There  are  two  other  subjects,  for  the  proper  teaching  and  learning  of 
which,  apparatus  is  specially  needed.  These  are  Notation  and  Har- 
mony. 

Staff  notation  includes  a  great  number  of  signs,  which  appear  in  a  va- 
riety of  combinations  and  positions  upon  the  printed  page.  The  sighted 
scholar  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  without  special  effort,  as 
the  eye  quickly  distinguishes  the  forms,  positions  and  uses  of  each  sign, 
and  pencil  and  paper  afford  him  the  ever  ready  means  for  constant  use 
of  his  knowledge.  Thus  by  seeing,  and  forming  these  signs  separately 
and  in  their  various  relations,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  permanently 
fixed  in  his  mind.  But  how  may  the  blind  pupil  be  taught  such  a  variety 
of  forms  and  their  uses,  so  that  his  knowledge  may  be  permanently 
fixed  ?  To  place  the  picture  of  a  door  in  the  hands  of  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  tools,  and  expect  him  to  construct  a  door  like 
the  illustration,  or  even  to  show  him  a  door  and  then  make  a  similar  re- 
quirement, or  to  give  him  all  the  parts  of  tne  door  without  his  having 
seen  one  completed,  and  then  request  him  to  place  the  parts  together  in 
their  proper  positions,  would  in  all  cases  be  equally  futile.  But  acquaint 
him  with  all  the  parts  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  let  him  re- 
peatedly put  them  together,  and  he  will  in  this  manner  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  of  the  door,  which  can  easily  be  remembered, 
and  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
present  to  a  blind  learner  a  board,  or  an  embossed  or  embroidered  card, 
upon  which  are  immovably  fixed  the  characters  of  the  staff  notation,  and 
require  him  to  study  their  construction  as  best  he  may,  he  will,  perhaps, 
obtain  by  such  means  some  idea  of  straight  lines,  curves  and  angles,  but 
will  acquire  only  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  real  forms  of  the  char- 
acters, and  will  learn  but  little  of  the  methods  of  their  use. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  blind  scholar  is  to  utilize  the  point  nota- 
tion only,  for  the  study  and  preservation  of  his  own  music,  and  thus  will 
never  have  occasion  to  read  or  write  the  staff'  notation,  and  as  the  raised 
characters  upon  board  or  card  are  found  to  be  of  but  little  use  toward 
fixing  these  signs  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  why  teach  the  staff  notation 
to  the  blind  ?  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  any  blind  person  who  designs 
to  make  music  teaching  his  avocation,  will,  in  most  cases,  have  seeing 
persons  as  pupils,  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the  teacher  should  be  in 
every  way  familiar  with  the  construction,  location  and  signification  of 
each  and  every  sign  whicli  the  pupil  will  see  upon  the  printed  page.  It 
is  only  by  means  of  this  practical  knowledge  that  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  thoroughly  instruct  the  pupil,  and  to  answer  any  question  which- 
he  may  ask  concerning  the  subject. 
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Since  the  knowledge  of  the  staff  notation  is  of  such  importance,  and 
as  the  means  adverted  to  for  teaching  it  to  tlie  blind  are  inadequate,  how 
may  it  be  successfully  accomplished?  There  are  two  ways.  First— by 
a  board  representing  the  staff,  or  second— by  a  cushion,  on  either  of 
which  movable  characters  may  be  placed,  enabling  the  pupil  to 
construct  all  the  forms  of  the  staff  notation.  The  cushion  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  difficulty,  however,  has  been  to  procure 
a  cushion  which  would  not  be  rounding  on  the  top,  thus  causing  the 
characters  to  slide  off  before  they  could  be  fastened  by  the  pupil.  This 
trouble  is  now  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  flat  cushion,  (a  sample 
of  which  we  have  here,)  upon  which  tlie  characters  may  be  temporarily 
arranged  and  secured,  according  to  the  various  forms  of  the  staff  nota" 
tion.  (Box  and  cushion  shown.)  In  mathematics  and  all  branches  of 
study  in  which  the  principles  can  only  be  learned  by  working  out  a  great 
number  of  examples,  the  scholar  is  compelled  to  long  continued  practice 
at  the  blackboard,  or  with  slate  or  paper  and  pencil,  working  out  again 
and  again  examples,  illustrating  given  principles.  In  like  manner,  must 
the  study  of  Harmony  be  pursued.  A  practical  knowledge  of  its  many 
laws  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the  solution  in  written 
form  of  numerous  examples  at  each  step  of  the  way.  Those  whose 
names  and  works  rank  highest  in  the  annals  of  music  spent  years  in  the 
daily,  patient  construction  of  exercises  illustrating  each  of  the  many 
and  varied  laws  of  Harmonic  progression.  It  would  appear  that  if  this 
feature  of  their  work  had  been  neglected,  although  gifted  with  rare 
musical  genius,  they  could  not  have  imparted  to  the  world  the  works 
which  have  given  them  renown,  because  they  would  not  have  had  the 
mastery  over  the  means  by  which  to  give  expression  to  their  concep- 
tions. Even  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  language  in 
order  to  express  our  thoughts  in  an  attractive  manner,  so  also  is  the 
practical  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Harmony  necessary  to  the 
suitable  rendering  of  musical  thoughts.  It  is  not  supposed  that  every 
student  of  language  will  necessarily  become  a  literary  writer,  yet  in 
every  well  organized  school  each  pupil  is  expected  to  pursue  the  study  of 
language.  Likewise  all  students  of  music  should  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  laws  of  Harmony.  And  although  but  few  may  attain  the  position 
of  a  musical  composer,  yet  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  and  the  in- 
sight which  it  enables  them  to  get  of  the  works  of  others,  will  more  than 
recompense  them  for  their  arduous  toil. 

Musicians  in  the  days  of  Bach  and  Handel,  frequently  wrote  but  a 
skeleton  of  their  accompaniments  for  the  clavichord  or  organ,  by  means 
of  figured  bass.  This  made  it  necessary  that  the  accompanist  should 
not  only  be  conversant  with  the  principles  of  thorough-bass,  but  be  able, 
instantly,  to  produce  the  full  and  correct  harmonies  from  the  abrevia- 
tions.  Taking  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  best  musicians  as  a 
sample  of  what  should  be  done,  it  seems  evident  that  harmony  should  be 
studied  not  only  as  a  scieiice  but  as  an  art. 

It  is  only  by  the  study  of  principles,  coupled  with  constant  practice, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  become  available  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  To  the  sighted  scholar  this  course  is  made  possible  by 
means  of  the  staff  notation,  the  great  value  of  which,  in  this  subject, 
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cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  staff  notation  can  hardly  be  utilized  in 
any  form  for  practical  exercise  work  in  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the 
reason  that  it  covers  too  much  space  and  requires  so  much  manipulation 
and  time  that  the  essential  thought  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  difficulties  of 
the  construction. 

The  Point  System  of  Musical  J^'otation  serves  an  excellent  purpose  for 
writing  or  printing  compositions.  But  the  signs  of  the  Point  System  ar& 
in  effect  permanently  fixed  upon  the  paper,  whereas,  for  rapid  exercise 
work,  a  method  is  required  whereby  the  characters  may  be  easily  erased 
or  changed,  as  when  the  blackboard  or  pencil  is  used. 

Thorough-bass  is  commonly  accepted  as  a  means  for  facilitating  rapid 
reading  and  playing.  This  is  because  it  is  a  short-hand  method  of  writ- 
ing. Since  it  is  such,  and  since  the  practical  knowledge  of  thorough-bass 
involves  an  equally  thorough  knowledge  of  chord  formation,  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  means  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Harmony 
in  our  schools,  provided  some  method  of  using  it  in  a  tangible  and 
changeable  form  can  be  devised. 

Exercises  in  thorough-bass  require  the  staff,  notes,  accidentals,  nu- 
merals and  short  horizontal  lines.  It  is  suggested  that  these  classes  of 
characters  may  be  used  in  a  tangible  form  in  the  following  manner : 
The  apparatus  consists  of  the  ordinary  Arithmetic  slate,  with  type  rep- 
resenting :  1st— the  numerals  of  the  T,  Y,  L  and  blank  pattern ;  2d — the 
Point  letters  and  accidentals  of  the  AVait  Musical  Xotation ;  and  3d— short 
horizontal  lines.  With  these  means,  exercises  in  Harmony  may  be  ac- 
curately expressed  according  to  the  thorough-bass  method. 

The  signature  is  indicated  at  the  left  hand  of  the  example  by  a  sharp 
or  flat  with  a  numeral,  showing  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  in  the  sig- 
nature. 

The  mark  of  time  is  expressed  by  numerals  in  the  form  of  a  fraction, 
as  in  the  Staff'  Notation. 

The  octave  is  indicated  by  a  numeral  placed  before  the  note,  and  the 
notes,  with  their  values,  are  expressed  by  the  signs  of  the  Point  Musical 
Notation. 

The  forms  of  chords  are  expressed  by  placing  heloxo  the  letters  the  nu- 
merals of  the  thorough-bass  figuring  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  position  of  chords — by  which  we  mean  to  designate  the  upper 
note — IS  indicated  by  numbers  placed  above  the  letters ;  i.  e.,  the  numeral 
one  when  the  fundamental  or  root  note  is  uppermost ;  the  numeral  two 
when  the  third  interval  in  the  chord  is  uppermost ;  three  when  the  fifth 
interval  is  uppermost;  four  when  the  seventh  interval  is  uppermost, etc 

The  accidentals,  which  are  the  same  as  in  tlie  point  notation,  may  ac- 
company the  bass  note,  or  the  figuring  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  short  horizontal  lines  are  placed  below  the  bass  note  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Staff'  Notation. 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  but  fice  kinds  of  Ujpe,  we  have  a  complete  equivalent 
for  the  Staff'  Notation  as  used  in  thorough-base,  and  with  which  are 
represented:  1st— the  signatures;  2d— the  notes,  with  their  values  and 
octaves,  when  required;  3.1 — the  various  forms  of  chords ;  and  4th— the 
position  of  chords. 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the  value  of  the  notes  of  an  exercise 
is  uniform  it  need  not  be  expressed.  When  otherwise,  however,  the 
value  of  the  first  note  is  given,  and  again  when  a  change  of  value 
occurs.    The  following  examples  briefly  illustrate  the  method: 
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Mr.  Wait:  The  paper  just  read  calls  atteatiou  to  the  difference  in 
value  between  characters  which  are  fixed  (as  on  a  card,  for  instance^ 
and  those  which  are  movable.  The  characters  which  are  presented  here 
in  this  home-made  kind  of  a  box  (exhibiting  musical  characters  formed 
of  pieces  of  wire,)  are  made  of  such  material  as  fell  at  hand,  b}'  the  lady 
who  has  read  the  paper.  I  am  sure,  if  you  could  see  the  difference  in 
the  knowledge  which  the  scholars  have  on  the  subject  of  notation  after 
working  upon  a  cushion  of  this  description,  (presenting  one  with  cords 
stretched  over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a  musical  staff,  upon  which  the 
characters  were  placed,)  being  required  to  make  upon  the  cushion  all  of 
the  forms  used  on  the  printed  page,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by 
ordinary  forms  of  dictation,  accompanied  by  illustration  with  characters 
cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  for  instance,  and  fastened  upon  the  board,  or 
embroidered  upon  a  card  by  the  sewing  machine  or  otherwise,  you  would 
at  once  say  that  no  matter  how  crude  and  rude  such  apparatus  as  this 
may  be,  all  such  subjects  should  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  The  cushion 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  great  novelty,  but  there  is  no  one  piece  of  appar- 
atus which  is  of  more  consequence  in  certain  branches  of  study.  The 
ordinary  cushion,  stuffed  in  the  usual  way  and  round  on  the  top,  does 
not  answer  for  all  purposes,  but  we  have  had,  until  recently,  nothing 
better.  This  cushion  consists  of  a  frame  made  of  pine,  three-fourths  or 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  hole  left  at  one  end,  and  is  covered 
on  one  side  with  a  board  and  on  the  other  with  ticking,  or  any  other 
strong  and  close  material.  A  tfoard  is  then  laid  over  the  ticking  and  the 
frame  is  filled  with  bran,  crowded  as  close  as  possible.  The  board  laid 
upon  the  cloth  side  is  then  removed,  and  a  suitable  covering  put  upon 
the  cushion.  We  have  a  large  number  of  these  cushions  in  use  and  they 
serve  an  excellent  purpose. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  at  11:30  a.  m.,  in  order  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  might  be  held.  This  meeting  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  forenoon  and  the  entire  afternoon.  The  evening  of  this  day 
was  spent  socially. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Thursday,  August  17,  1882. 
The  Association  convened  at  9  a.  m.     Rev.  James  Poindexter,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  offered  prayer. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of 
Batavia,  New  York  :  ' 

OUR  WORK. 

Members  of  the  Association  and  Friends : 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  we  are  again  assembled  to  hold  counsel 
together  touching  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  From  an  interchange  of 
experiences,  we  all  hope  to  learn  something.    Socially  these  are  joyous 


hours.  We  have  the  privilege  of  taking  by  the  hand  those  whom  we 
have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  counting  among  our  dear  and  valued 
friends,  and  linking  names  already  familiar,  by  correspondence  or  other- 
wise, with  their  belonging  faces,  and  gathering  inspiration  as  heart 
meets  answering  heart.  On  this  occasion  we  have  much  reason  to  meet 
each  other  with  voices  of  congratulation  and  hearts  of  gladness.  Many 
of  our  long  and  fondly  cherished  hopes  have  been  realized. 

As  we  pass  over  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
for  the  past  few  hundred  years,  we  see  that  at  first,  they  were  very  slow, 
and  often  retarded  by  some  unforeseen  event.  Still  they  were  steps  of 
progress,  and  served  as  a  stimulus  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  our  own  country.  When  we  compare  the  small  beginnings 
of  fifty  years  ago  with  our  present  system,  extending  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  we  are  led  to  exclaim  "What  hath  God 
wrought  I" 

When  thought  turns  backward  and  the  past  fifty  years  pass  in  review, 
we  see  the  wisdom  of  those  who,  in  their  love  of  mankind  and 
benevolence  toward  the  unfortunate,  originated,  in  part,  and  organized 
schools  for  the  blind ;  but  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  early  workers  did 
not  reach  onward  to  an  hour  like  this. 

Let  us  pause  and  look  about  us  for  those  self-sacrificing,  earnest, 
faithful  laborers,  who  have  been  sowing  the  seed  from  which  we  are 
gathering  such  an  abundant  harvest.  We  see  only  here  and  there  one. 
A  wave  of  sadness,  not  unmingled  with  joy,  comes  over  us  as  we  think 
of  the  venerated,  honored  and  precious  ones,  who  have  entered,  as  we 
trust,  the  heavenly  mansions  prepared  for  them.  Their  influence, 
perceptible  and  imperceptible,  has  left  its  impress  on  hundreds  of  lives. 
This  influence  may  have  been  as  silent  as  comes  the  light,  or  falls  the 
dew,  or  flows  the  stream,  or  blooms  the  flower,  still  it  was  as  powerful 
in  results  as  are  these  silent  forces  of  nature.  We  say  they  are  dead. 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labors, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Is  it  not  a  precious,  joyous  thought, 
that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  will  find  that  every  faculty  of  their 
essential  being  has  burst  into  new  life,  and  a  new  career  of  endless  and 
fervid  activity  has  just  begun? 

"Are  they  not  with  us,  each  familiar  face? 
Each  pleasant  voice?    Do  they  not  speak  to-day? 
The  happy  dead  are  never  far  away, 
And  loving  faith  tlieir  footsteps  well  can  trace. 
There  are  no  hindrances  of  time  or  space 
To  souls  that  rest  with  Christ ; 
For  we  are  one  with  Him  whose  word  of  power 
Keeps  us  until  the  resurrection  hour." 

If  the  voices  now  silent  could  speak  to  us,  would  they  not,  in  view  of 
the  grand  results  achieved,  say  with  St.  Paul,  "Let  us  thank  God  and 
take  courage." 

I  trust  some  careful  gleaner  has  gathered  the  more  important  points 
of  the  half  century  just  completed.  Such  garnered  history  will  prove 
invaluable,  and  serve  to  stimulate  present  and  future  workers  to 
greater  zeal  and  earnestness. 
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The  coming  year,  the  first  of  the  last  half  of  the  centurj-,  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  We  stand  on  high 
vantage-ground.  Our  buildings,  in  the  main,  are  ample,  well  furnished, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  uses.  We  have  improved  and  vastly  increased 
appliances  to  facilitate  ouc  work,  for  which,  I  trust,  we  are  truly 
grateful  Our  pupils,  as  in  the  past,  are  the  beautiful,  the  deformed,  the 
strong,  the  weak,  physically,  morally  and  intellectually. 

It  is  our  work  to  take  these  contrasting  and  widely  diversified  powers 
and  develop  from  them  men  and  women  who  shall  be  fitted  to  take 
honored  and  useful  places  in  society,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  men 
but  in  God's  sight. 

As  in  nature  we  need  the  hand  of  industry  and  art,  so  in  school, 
patient  culture  and  loving  kindness  are  needed  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  "We,  in  our  work,  need  not  only  the  willing  hands  and  cheerful 
hearts  of  the  teachers,  but  of  all  who  share  in  the  work  and  in  the 
management  of  the  home.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  for  our  encouragement 
from  the  harmonious  contrasts  in  the  natural  world.  Mountain  and 
valley,  hill  and  plain,  ocean  and  river,  fountain  and  brook,  the  great 
variety  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  the  fruits  and  grains,  though  so 
different,  all  harmonize.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  beautiful 
combinations  that  produce  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  perfect  year— earth, 
air,  day,  night,  sun,  rain,  form,  color,  utility  and  ornament.  As  the 
tree,  the  plant,  the  grain  must  be  rooted  in  the  earth,  so  must  our  pupils 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  obedience,  integrity,  truth,  order, 
cleanliness,  courtesy  and  the  amenities  of  home 

The  states  are  usually  disposed  to  make  generous  appropriations  for 
necessary  expenses.  Many  of  us  remember  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the 
devotion  with  which  members  of  our  Boards  of  Trustees  have  executed 
the  trusts  committed  to  them ;  who  have  had  but  one  aim,  and  that  the 
greatest  good  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care ;  who  have  endeavored  to 
select  men  as  superintendents  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the 
position,  who  have  let  merit,  not  expediency,  weigh  in  their  choice. 

The  superintendent  should  be  one  who  has  no  superior  for  the  place. 
Who  can  fix  bounds  to  the  attainments  requisite  in  such  an  officer? 
Who  can  predict  what  extensive  and  varied  acquirements  may  find 
ample  scope  for  exercise  in  such  employment":'  He  is  required  to 
conduct,  not  merely  the  careful  culture  and  nice  development  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  a  single  child,  a  work  of  itself  immeasurably 
great,  but  is  expected  to  direct  in  their  threefold  departments  the  progress 
of  our  institutions,  and  to  devise  and  carry  forward  plans  for  the  true 
and  faithful  culture  of  hundreds  of  blind  children.  Should  there  not  be 
special  preparation  for  a  work  so  vast '?  We  require  it  in  other  callings. 
Having  made  choice  of  the  very  best  man,  (or  imitating  the  wise  policy 
of  Wisconsin  in  placing  a  woman,  eminently  fitted  for  the  place,  at  the 
head. of  the  institution,)  allow  him  to  nominate  his  subordinates.  He 
should  know  the  needs  of  each  departmont,  and  be  able  wisely  to  supply 
them  far  better  than  those  who  are  not  by  personal  experience  familiar 
with  the  duties  in  all  their  details. 

Our  institutions  are  simply  \^xgQ  families,  and  to  successfully  carry  on 
our  work,  they  must,  in  all  their  departments,  be  harmonious  and  Avell 
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organized,  homes,  with  the  superintendent  as  the  father,  The  matron,  as 
the  mother,  may  be  fitly  liliened  to  the  heart  in  tlie  organic  structure'  of 
the  household.    And  although 

"These  Mends  who  in  the  shadows  sit, 
Her  kindly  face  cannot  behold, 
Yet  her  soul-features  in  their  hearts  they'll  keep. 
Enshrined  in  memory's  gold." 

Tlie  other  officers  have  each  their  appropriate  places.  Very  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  teachers,  especially  those  in  charge  of  the 
primary  departments. 

I  have  said  our  institutions  should  be  homes,  the  place  where  all  sweet 
affections  are  brought  forth  and  nurtured ;  the  spot  to  which  memory 
clings  most  fondly,  and  to  which  the  absent  ones  return  most  gladly. 
Some  one  has  said  "The  sweetest  type  of  heaven  is  home."  As  in  a\l 
families  we  And  diversity  of  talent,  so  in  ours.  Some  inherit  scholarly 
minds ;  some  have  no  equipment  of  general  information,  such  as  many 
children  absorb  from  their  parents.  Some  are  so  feeble  in  body  and 
mind  that  had  they  been  born  in  ancient  Sparta,  they  would  have  been 
thrown  into  a  cavern.  Many  of  them  come  to  us  when  quite  young,  and 
have  been  neglected  in  almost  every  respect.  It  is  not  a  light  task  to 
deal  with  such  material.  Will  you  allow  me  to  use  Dr.  Lord's  words  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  experience  to  teachers  who  have  this  work  in 
charge? 

"Every  year  spent  in  this  employment  shows  to  me  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  experience  and  skill  to  those  engaged  in  instructing  the 
blind.  By  no  class  of  teachers  are  good  natural  abilities  and  a  thorough 
education  more  imperatively  needed,  than  by  those  Avho  teach  persons 
deprived  of  one  of  the  intellectual  senses.  Nowhere  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  mind,  the  ability  to 
ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  each  faculty,  and  to  employ  the  proper 
means  for  calling  it  into  vigorous  exercise,  and  for  promoting  its  growth 
and  development,  more  indispensably  necessary.  Here  the  teacher  who 
would  rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  energies  of  his  pupils,  and  keep  them 
actively  and  properly  employed,  must  know  just  what  the  blind  may  be 
expected,  and  should  be  required,  to  accomplish.  This  they  cannot  know 
beforehand  for  themselves,  and  one  who  has  taught  only  seeing  scholars 
cannot  know  it  for  them.  Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
experience  in  teaching  the  blind,  to  enable  the  instructor  to  incite  his 
pupils  to  proper  effort,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  do  what  is  required  of  them.  A  teacher  of  given  ability,  who 
has  had  experience  in  this  work,  can  do  vastly  more  for  the  pupils  than 
it  is  possible  for  one  of  the  same,  or  greater  ability,  and  of  equal 
experience  in  other  schools,  to  accomplish. 

A  large  part  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  studies  must  be  given  orally ; 
hence  the  teacher  needs  not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
studies  to  be  taught,  but  such  a  command  of  language  as  will  make  this 
knowledge  of  use  to  pupils.  ISTowhere  is  the  ability  to  communicate 
information,  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  manner,  to  state 
definitions  in  the  most  concise  forms,  and  in  the  most  precise  and 
unequivocal  terms,   the  power  of  clear  elucidation,  of  apposite  and 
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forcible  illustration,  and  the  faculty  of  word-painting,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  Again,  as  our  pupils  cannot,  to  any  extent,  read  for 
themselves  on  the  subjects  they  are  studying,  the  teacher  must  furnish 
the  collateral  information  needed  in  connection  with  all  the  dilferent 
studies ;  he  must  be  ready  to  answer  the  numerous  questions  which  will 
arise  in  active,  inquiring  minds ;  hence  there  are  few  positions  where  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  literature  and  science,  and  an  ample  fund  of 
general  information,  are  so  much  needed  as  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  good 
abilities,  large  and  varied  attainments,  and  the  skill  which  experience 
only  can  give,  are  needed  by  those  who  are  to  instruct  the  blind ;  and  the 
poor  economy,  if  not  injustice,  of  committing  their  training  to  appren- 
tices, or  to  incompetent  or  inexperienced  teachers,  must  be  equally 
obvious.  The  true  theory  on  this  important  subject  may,  perhaps,  be 
briefly  stated  thus:  To  secure  the  highest  success  in  educating  the 
blind,  deaf-mutes  and  imbeciles,  the  abilities  and  the  skill  of  the 
instructors  employed  should,  if  possible,  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  case  of  each  class.'' 

As  there  are  no  legal  requirements  of  the  teachers,  very  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  securing  those  who  are  not  only  thoroughly 
educated,  but  who  will  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  untiring  and  unselfish, 
true  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  pupils.  Teachers  of  the  blind  should 
be  men  and  women  of  genius,  tact,  patience  and  devotion— those  who  are- 
Vv^illing  to  give  their  undivided  energies  to  the  work,  and  with  a  growing 
enthusiasm,  seek  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  those  entrusted  to  them. 
They  should  have  richly  furnished  minds,  should  think  deeply  and  feel 
tenderly.  Their  hearts  should  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  little  ones,  in 
matters  which  to  those  older  may  seem  trivial.  Their  abiding  feeling 
should  be  that  teaching  is  a  noble  calling,  and  they  should  strive  to  do  it 
at  their  best— their  very  best.  Let  us  not  have  to  regret  lost  oppor- 
tunities. Weariness,  pain  and  grief  may  cast  their  shadows  across  our 
pathway,  still,  cheerful  and  serene  we  should  work  on,  with  our  armor 
of  faith  in  God's  goodness  and  wisdom  buckled  fast  about  us.  We  all 
have  memories  of  teachers  whose  lives  were  like  precious  ointment 
poured  forth,  filling  all  their  mission  with  its  fragrance.  The  memory  of 
such  teachers  is  a  rich  legacy. 

Make  the  children  happy.  Many  are  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  fancy  hear  the  tones  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  thrilled  them 
with  love.  Be  sure  that  your  tones  are  gentle,  tender  and  loving.  Be 
patient  with  them  when  their  yearning  hearts  will  not  always  be  satisfied 
with  the  new  friends.  Gentle  words  and  deeds  will  soon  convince  them 
that  they  can  be  happy  in  their  new  home,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  confidence  and  love  of 
children,  and  of  acquiring  ascendency  over  tliem,  is. by  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  childlike  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  But  the 
sympathy  we  express,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  sincere  and 
genuine,  not  pretended.  God  teaches  us  our  life  lessons  patiently  and 
kindly,  so  all  day  long  as  we  toil,  let  us  drop  gentle  words  from  our  lips, 
and  scatter  seeds  of  kindness  about  us. 
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The  relations  between  teacher  and  p\ipil  should  be  those  of  mutual 
■confidence  and  regard.  Let  them  open  their  hearts  to  you.  These  are 
golden  opportunities  to  do  them  good.  "A  word  spoken  in  due  season 
how  good  it  is."  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  A  word  -fitly  spoken  need  not  be  a  lesson  in  morals  nor  a  reproof ; 
playful  words  may  often  be  most  fitting. 

Young  teachers  are  apt  to  be  jealous  of  their  authority  and  dignity. 
If  the  deference  you  require  is  rendered  tardily,  do  not  resent  it,  and 
make  it  the  occasion  of  discipline  to  the  offender.  Assure  yourself  first 
that  the  disrespect  was  intended.  Dear  teacher,  let  me  remind  you  that 
you  are  Che  exemplar  to  be  imitated,  for  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  What  you  are  in  motive,  principle  and  habit,  will  the  pupils 
under  your  charge,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  become.  Be  careful  that 
you  do  not  exhibit  traits  which  in  words  you  constantly  condemn.  In 
dealing  with  a  new  pupil,  particularly  if  young,  the  wise  teacher  will 
never  command,  but  will  say,  "Would  you  like  to  count,  read  or  spell  ?" 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  child  says  no,  positively,  no  harm  is  done. 
Simply  say,  "When  you  are  ready,  please  raise  your  hand,  or  in  some 
way  let  me  know."  Soon  some  little  one  fails,  and  you  are  sure  the  waiting 
pupil  can  do  what  is  required.  Say,  pleasantly,  "I  think  Mary  could  do 
that;  are  you  ready  now,  Mary?"  Xine  times  out  of  ten  she  is.  From 
that  moment  she  is  as  eager  as  the  others  to  perform  her  part.  In  this 
way  all  conflict  may  be  avoided.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  play  with  the 
younger  children  out  of  school.  Jacob  Abbott  says,  "There  is  no 
necessary  antagonism  or  even  inconsistency  between  the  present 
indulgence  of  children  and  the  maintenance  of  the  most  absolute 
authority."  Doubtless  most  teachers  of  long  experience  have  found 
this  true. 

The  trying  part  of  institution  life  is  the  proper  care  and  oversight  of 
the  pupils  when  out  of  school,  particularly  in  cold  climates,  where  so 
much  time  must  be  spent  in-doors.  Beloved  fellow  teachers,  I  know  full 
well  the  weariness  of  brain  and  nerve,  resulting  from  earnest  and 
intense  labor  in  the  school  room,  and  the  necessary  and  incessant  hum 
of  the  pupils'  many  voices,  and  the  tread,  not  muffled,  of  their  feet,  ever 
sounding  in  your  ears.  But  have  you  ever  found  a  place  free  from  trials 
■and  things  that  annoy  ?  When  weariness  within  and  annoyance  without 
beset  us  most  strongly,  is  the  time  to  measure  our  strength  of  character 
and  amiability  of  disposition,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  rule  our  own 
spirit.  We  must  do  our  work  taking  the  ill  and  the  good  together.  If 
"we  accept,  as  coming  from  the  Master,  with  a  spirit  of  obedience  and 
consecration  whatever  may  come  to  us,  we  shall  surely  find  our  hearts 
growing  restful.  Let  us  remember  that  nothing  great  or  good  can  be 
accomplished  without  labor  and  toil.  We  shall  find  ourselves  surrounded 
daily  with  obstacles,  but  with  energy  and  courage  we  can  overcome 
them,  and  make  our  lives  a  benediction  to  those  with  whom  our  lot  is 
cast.  If  our  years  have  been  rich  in  activities  and  rich  in  blessings, 
though  our  sun  declines  in  the  west  and  the  shadows  grow  longer,  and 
will  by  and  by  cover  the  landscape,  if  we  have  earned  the  "inasmuch,"  we 
may  hope  to  hear  the  commendation,  "well  done,"  pronounced  upon  our 
life  w  ork. 
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Were  I  in  Ohio  or  in  our  own  institution,  I  could  not  sustain  my 
reputation  for  special  sympathy  with  the  boys  if  I  did  not  present  a  plea 
in  their  behalf;  not  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  boys,  who  always  carry  in 
their  very  manners  what,  when  they  reach  maturity,  will  be  better  than 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  but  the  boys  who  like  John,  when  reproved 
for  whistling  in  school,  said,  "Teacher,  /  didn't  whistle,  it  whistled  iUelj'' 
When  one  of  ''those  hoys'^  is  found  wearing  his  hat  in  the  house,  lay  your 
hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  hint  will  usually  be  quite  sufficient, 
Lcok  less  for  total  depravity  and  more  for  the  good  qualities.  Put  a  boy 
upon  his  hoYvor— trust  him  and  he  will  be  trusty.  We  do  great  injury  to 
ourselves  to  be  always  suspecting  that  those  about  us  are  doing  wrong. 

Commend  before  you  reprove.  In  other  words,  delay  the  needed 
reproof,  if  possible,  until  you  can  commend  for  some  good  deed.  Wait  a 
week,  yes  longer,  if  necessary,  for  a  boy  who  comes  down  stairs  much  as 
if  his  feet  were  iron  dumb-bells.  You  are  repaid  for  the  waiting;  the 
boy  has  fallen  in  with  one  more  quiet,  and  his  tread  is  this  time  compar- 
atively gentle.  Do  not  fail  to  be  there,  and  say,  "Charlie,  that  was  well 
done;  you  stepped  almost  as  softly  as  Dr.  Wilbor."  Noiselessly  he 
passes  on  to  his  class-room.  You  have  taken  the  iron  all  out  of  his 
boots.  Do  not  lose  what  you  have  gained,  but  without  seeming 
intention,  meet  him  when  he  is  at  leisure,  express  your  pleasure  at  the 
change,  and  encourage  him  by  saying,  "Since  you  have  succeeded  in  being 
more  quiet,  I  think  you  can  do  right  everywhere."  The  ingenious  teacher, 
one  with  tact,  will  find  many  ways  of  leading  pupils  forward  in  the 
right,  without  disturbing  their  minds  by  censure  of  what  is  wrong. 
Pardon  the  seeming  digression,  but  touching  this  matter  of  commenda- 
tion, I  sometimes  think  we  too  seldom  say  approving,  cheering  and 
encouraging  words  to  our  co-laborers  and  friends  while  they  are  with  us 
and  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  by  them. 

I  could  draw  from  a  full  storehouse  of  experience,  incidents  illustrat- 
ing the  good  resulting  from  inculcating  lessons  in  kindness,  moral 
courage  to  bear  an  injury  without  resentment,  impressing  upon  them 
the  truth  of  the  words,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 
A  few  years  since,  while  visiting  at  a  State  Keformatory  for  Boys,  some 
trustees  from  a  similar  institution  in  another  state,  came  to  examine 
into  their  methods  of  instruction  and  general  management.  After 
passing  through  several  buildings  we  came  to  the  house  of  an  "elder 
brother,"  where  the  band  was  practicing.  After  playing  a  few  pieces, 
one  of  the  visiting  trustees  said  he  had  a  silver  dollar  that  he  would 
like  to  give  to  the  best  boy  in  the  band.  Turning  to  the  superintendent 
hesctid:  "With  your  permission,  I  will  distribute  slips  of  paper,  and' 
request  each  boy  to  write  the  name  of  the  one  that  he  considers  the  best."' 
The  slips  were  soon  gathered  and  returned  to  the  gentleman.  After 
looking  them  over,  he  said:  "This  is  wonderful- yery  wonderful!" 
Then  he  told  us  the  same  name  was  on  every  slip  save  one.  Addressing 
himself  to  one  of  the  band,  he  said :  "Why  do  you  consider  John  Wright 
the  best  boy?"  He  replied:  "When  I  entered  the  band  1  knew  nothing 
of  music.  John  patiently  and  kindly  taught  me  how  to  read  the  notes." 
Turning  to  another  he  asked  the  same  (juestion.    "John  taught  me," 
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said  he,  "how  to  finger  the  keys  of  the  horn."  To  a  third  he  had 
rendered  a  similar  service,  and  to  each  and  all  he  had  shown  kindness* 
When  the  dollar  was  given  to  John  the  pleasure  manifested  was  as  great 
as  if  each  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  gift. 

"With  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  discipline,  no  general 
law  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Be  firm 
and  gentle;  mean  what  you  say;  if  punishment  must  be  inflicted* 
never  do  it  in  anger.  Giving  every  one  something  to  do  will 
be  the  most  direct  way  to  prevent  any  from  engaging  in  mischief. 
Seldom  allow  a  pupil  to  ask  the  second  time,  and  never  allow  them  to 
importune  you.  Accustom  your  pupils  freely  and  truthfully  to  tell  you 
when  they  have  lost,  broken  or  injured  what  belonged  to  themselves, 
others,  or  to  the  institution.  If  you  are  in  the  wrong,  admit  it.  If  you 
have  wronged  a  pupil,  ask  him  to  forgive  you.  Our  strongest  persuasions 
must  be  those  of  practice.  Some  one  has  said  there  is  no  lecture  so 
eloquent  as  the  silent  lesson  of  a  spotless  example.  You  expect  and 
require  punctuality  on  the  part  of  your  scholars.  Avoid  tardiness  your- 
self. Punctuality  is  a  good  indicator  of  habits  and  character.  Teach 
children  that  kindness  shown  to  each  other  and  self  denial  are  suie 
methods  of  securing  happiness.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
appear  good  is  to  he  good,  and  that  goodness  constitutes  real  greatness. 

Pupils  are  of  ten  cured  of  disagreeable  habits  by  pleasantly  requiring 
them  to  continue  whatever  they  may  be  doing.  I  have  in  mind  a  small 
boy  who  annoyed  the  class  and  myself  by  constantly  drumming  on  the 
desk.  The  pupils  asked  me  if  it  could  not  be  stopped,  as  it  interrupted 
their  studies.  1  replied,  "I  know  this  is  very  unpleasant,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  you  should  be  thus  troubled,  but  I  do  not  know  as  Emile  can  stop." 
I  then  said  to  the  pupils,  "How  would  it  do  to  ask  him  to  stay  in  at  noon 
and  drum?"  They  were  delighted  with  the  idea.  Accordingly,  he 
retained  his  seat  when  the  pupils  passed  out,  and  continued  his  work- 
I  went  to  the  dining  room  for  his  dinner.  ([  never  let  a  child  go  hungry 
as  a  punishment.)  When  I  returned  I  said  to  him :  "As  you  have  so 
much  to  do,  I  will  work  for  you  while  you  eat,"  which  I  did  most  indus- 
triously, he  resuming  after  his  meal.  At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
session  I  said  "We  can  have  no  more  drumming  in  school,  but  whenever 
you  feel  that  you  must  drum,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  give  you  the 
noon  hour,"  The  boy  was,  by  this  means,  effectually  cured  of  a  most 
uncomfortable  habit.  I  could  draw  from  a  full  treasury  many  similar 
incidents  touching  other  habits. 

I  believe  the  use  of  tobacco  by  our  pupils  is  the  germ  of  much 
impropriety  and  insubordination,  and  that  its  use  should  never  be 
permitted. 

Allow  the  boys  to  learn  the  art  of  using  simple  tools  of  various  kinds. 
For  the  smaller  boys  I  would  have  a  whittling-room,  furnished  with 
suitable  material  and  models  for  imitation.  The  apt  boys  will  soon 
devise  for  themselves.  W^hen  a  piece  is  completed  let  the  superin- 
tendent, or  some  one  he  may  designate,  put  a  mark  and  number  on  each 
boy's  work,  and  from  time  to  time  compare  the  last  with  previous 
pieces,  noting  and  commending  any  improvement;  thus  we  may  be  able 
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to  add  new  names  to  the  list  of  inventors.  Perhaps  some  teacher  who 
wishes  to  throw  silken  cords  about  the  boys,  will  invest  in  a  dozen  good 
jack-knives  to  lend,  each  knife  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  day 
Many  will  put  oft"  its  return  until  just  before  the  retiring-bell.  Very 
different  motives  prompt  to  this.  Some  wish  to  use  it  until  the  last 
moment;  others  have  a  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  teacher's  ear;  perhaps  a 
question  in  morals,  or,  as  many  words  to  be  defined  as  they  have  fingers, 
on  which  they  have  been  located  as  they  have  been  gathered  during  the 
day,  or  more  likely  from  the  evening  reading;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  they  wish  to  receive  a  kind  and  affectionate  good  night. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  to  make  the  younger  boys  and  girls  very  welcome 
when  they  come  to  your  room.  If  you  are  busy,  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
so ;  seat  them  comfortably,  and  perhaps  furnish  them  some  means  of 
entertainment,  and  after  a  quiet  hour  they  will  withdraw,  thanking  you 
for  the  pleasant  visit  they  have  had,  when  perhaps  not  a  word  has  been 
spoken.  Very  cordially  invite  them  to  come  again.  Children  are  easily 
pleased  and  made  happy.  I  find  the  use  of  the  Louisville  word  frames  a 
never  ending  source  of  delight  to  the  little  ones. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  our  work  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath.  It  should 
be  the  heit  work  of  the  week.  Aside  from  the  Sabbath  school  and 
church  services  there  is  much  time  for  reading.  Watchful  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  superintendent  that  books  suitable  for  the  day  are 
furnished  to  those  who  read. 

The  week  day  readings  are  an  important  factor  in  the  school 
training.  Reading  helps  to  form  the  taste  and  style.  It  is 
impossible  to  bring  one  mind,  for  any  length  of  time,  under  the 
influence  of  another  mind  without  having  the  language  and  modes  of 
thinking  influenced  by  that  mind.  Reading  should  stock  the  mind  with 
knowledge  and  stimulate  the  mental  energies.  Xo  one  can  read  the 
speeches  of  our  great  statesmen  or  the  biographies  of  truly  good  men 
and  women  without  being  moved.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
press  the  importance  of  having  pupils  accustomed  to  commit 
for  recitations  and  declamations,  choice  selections  from  our 
best  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  For  the  young,  make  such 
selections  as  are  calculated  to  develop  the  love  of  home,  parents  and 
country ;  for  the  older,  select  extracts  containing  grand  and  ennobling 
thoughts. 

Celebrating  in  our  schools  the  birthdays  of  the  great  and  good  is  a 
beautiful  custom. 

Well  organized  literary  societies  sustained  by  the  pupils,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  mutual  improvement  to  the  members,  in  transacting 
business,  keeping  records,  conducting  debates,  preparing  original  articles 
for  and  editing  the  paper,  and  in  furnishing  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments for  the  school  and  invited  guests. 

In  carrying  out  a  suggestion  from  Mrs.  Little,  we  were  delightfully 
entertained  for  several  evenings  at  the  opening  of  tlie  last  school  year, 
by  descriptions  from  the  Superintendent,  other  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils,  relating  to  their  vacation  experiences.  If  you  wish  to  be  genu- 
inely entertained,  call  upon  the  younger  pupils  foi  their  adventures. 
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I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  holidays,  and  some  of  the  ways  of 
spending  them  with  pleasure  and  profit;  also  of  the  high  importance  of 
physical  culture,  kindergarten  work,  etc.,  but  can  give  them  only  this 
passing  notice. 

Helping  our  pupils  to  help  themselves  should  be  our  aim.  This  train- 
ing cannot  be  commenced  too  young.  The  tendency  is  to  spend  rather 
than  to  save  I  wish  all  our  institutions  could  be  furnished  with 
"Penny  Savings  Banks,"  in  which  the  pupils  might  be  encouraged  to 
deposit  their  earnings  and  any  money  they  may  have,  receiving  interest 
at  legal  rates.  In  some  of  our  institutions  so  much  pecuniary  aid  is 
given  that  when  they  graduate,  having  been  so  little  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  many  make  sad  failures.  In  our 
mistaken  kindness,  (excuse  me  if  I  say  it,j  we  have  taken  the  backbone 
all  out  of  them. 

When  our  pupils  leave  us,  having  completed  their  course,  give  them  to 
understand  that  our  hopes  and  expectations  for  them  are  high  and 
strong,  and  in  case  of  failure,  therefore,  our  disappointment  will  be  great 
and  regret  deep. 

I  trust  the  custom  of  holding  reunions,  when  all  worthy  graduates  are 
^nvited  to  their  Alma  Mater,  will  be  continued  and  become  more  general. 
The  thought  has  a  restraining  influence  during  their  pupilage,  and  when 
they  go  forth  into  the  world  the  anticipation  of  the  return  and  the 
truthful  report  that  will  be  expected  of  their  success  or  failure,  will  tend 
to  strengthen  all  their  good  impulses,  and  inspire  them  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  industrious  and  self-reliant.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to 
maintain  good,  virtuous  habits,  and  will  encourage  them  to  endeavor  to 
be  men  and  women  of  those  beautiful,  symmetrical  characters  which  are 
always  the  outgrowth  of  an  upright  purpose  and  an  unswerving  faith  in 
God. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  these 
thoughts,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar;  and  trust  they  may  give  fresh 
courage  to  some  among  our  band  of  workers,  thereby  benefiting  those 
who  hold  a  large  place  in  my  heart. 

The  blessing  of  God  seems  to  have  rested  on  our  work  from  the  begin, 
ning  until  now.  God's  promise  is :  "And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  w  ay  that 
they  knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known ;  I  will 
make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them." 

Let  us  reach  torth  to  that  which  is  before.  "In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed ;  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good." 

Mr.  MOTT,  of  Minnesota:  The  title  of  Mrs.  Lord's  paper  says  "Our 
Work."  That  includes  us  all— superintendents,  teachers,  trustees^ 
legislators  and  people.  We  are  all  entitled  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
our  relations  to  this  work. 

Mrs.  Lord  says  that  the  old  teachers  and  superintendents  Avould  be 
surprised  at  the  state  of  the  work  to-day,  and  that  establishes  how  much 
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better  they  builded  than  they  knew.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  here  to-day,  that  you  have  no  idea  yet  of  the 
work  you  are  doing.  We  cannot  see  the  end.  We  do  not  know  how  these 
efforts  stimulate  ettorts  in  all  directions  to  lift  humanity.  We  do  not 
realize  how  the  work  in  a  blind  school  reaches  every  department  of  every 
school  in  the  whole  state,  how  it  educates  the  heart  and  the  intellect  of 
the  men  of  the  land  to  do  better  work ;  and  yet  that  is  true. 

I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Lord  recognizes  the  work  of  trustees  and 
managers.  I  wish  to  say  pleasantly,  but  plainly,  a  few  things  to  you, 
and  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me.  We  know  that  if  an  institution 
succeeds  the  credit  is  given  to  the  superintendent,  and  that  is  all  right- 
and  just  as  it  should  be.  If  it  fails,  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  trustees- 
Well,  that  is  all  right,  too.  A  teacher  says  to  the  superintendent,  "I 
want  one  hundred  dollars  increase  in  my  salary  next  year."  The  board 
grant  it,  and  the  teacher  writes  to  her  friends,  "Our  superintendent  just 
made  that  board  up ;  they  had  to  raise  my  salary  one  hundred  dollars." 
If  the  application  failed  she  says,  "That  narrow-minded,  selfish  board 
would  not  do  anything."  That  is  all  right.  Somebody  has  got  to  bear 
it.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  that  part 
of  the  work,  which  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  part  of  the  work_ 
We  are  all  on  the  same  train.  You  are  ahead  whistling  and  blowing; 
but  if  you  did  not  have  some  air  brakes  somewhere  you  would  go  into 
every  washout  there  is  on  the  line. 

I  want  you  to  trust  the  people  implicitly,  and  to  remember  that  the 
people  will  not  be  fooled.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  building  which 
will  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  you  make  an  estimate  for 
that  amount,  and  after  the  walls  are  up  you  send  to  the  legislature  for 
an  appropriation  to  finish  the  building,  I  do  not  think  they  will  stand  it- 
But  just  as  soon  as  you  let  them  know  that  a  thing  is  necessary  for  your 
work,  they  will  respond  gladly  and  promptly. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Ohio :  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  saying  a  word  just  here.  For  the  second  time  I  have  met 
with  this  Association.  It  was  my  good  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at 
Louisville.  At  that  time  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  only  a  short 
period.  I  meet  you  again ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  find  more  here 
to  delight  the  soul  and  improve  the  mind  of  the  man  whose  object  is  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  best  good  of  mankind,  than  I  have  been  able  to  find 
elsewhere.  I  was  never  happier  than  I  have  been  this  morning  in 
listening  to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Lord.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  her 
lamented  husband  also,  and  to  know  of  his  work,  and  persons  thus 
engaged  are  never  passed  from  my  memory.  It  matters  not  where  they 
go,  or  where  their  field  of  labor  is,  I  am  constantly  thinking  about  them 
and  praying  for  their  welfare.  I  rejoice  that  I  ani  al)le  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  hear  the  widow  of  that  great  man  read  to  the  persons 
assembled  here  an  address  which  crystalizes  all  the  principles  of  life 
which  can  be  of  value  to  man,  and  ])resents  them  in  so  clear  a  form  that 
every  man  and  every  woman  can  take  hold  of  them.  Early  in  lifei 
having  come  thus  far  under  disadvantages,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Blair  thrown  into  my  hands.    I 
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thought  I  saw  in  those  sermons  everything  adapted  to  develop  true 
manhood,  and  as  1  listened  to  Mrs.  Lord  this  morning,  I  was  unable  to 
recollect  one  single  principle  enunciated  by  Dr.  Blair  that  would  make  a 
man  what  he  ought  to  be,  that  was  not  contained  in  her  inimitable 
address.    God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Lord ;  God  bless  you  all. 

Mr.  Patten:  We  have  heard  such  a  paper  as  I  expected  from  Mrs. 
Lord,  (Mother  Lord,  as  her  old  pupils  loved  to  call  her)  on  hearing  the 
title.  I  can  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  paper.  I 
have  seen  her  recommendations  illustrated,  and  the  good  effect  of 
carrying  out  those  principles.  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  my 
experience  as  superintendent,  to  study  the  character  of  the  pupils,  and 
administer  discipline  according  to  that  character.  What  would  be 
punishment  to  one  boy  or  girl  would  not  be  to  another.  That  is  the  only 
way  in  which  you  will  succeed. 

Some  time  was  next  spent  in  a  discussion  (participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Wait,  Mott,  Patten,  Burchard,  Miller,  Dow  and  Gudger,)  of 
various  points  relating  to  school  discipline,  and  especially  the 
impropriety  of  permitting  the  use  of  tobacco  by  pupils.  Although 
the  speakers  differed  as  to  the  best  method  of  controlling  or 
preventing  it,  all  were  agreed  that  this  was  a  most  pernicious  habit, 
and  fruitful  of  evil  both  in  school  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  success 
of  graduates. 

Mk.  Snyder,  of  Ohio:  The  grandest  and  most  lasting  results  of 
conventions  of  this  kind,  I  think,  are  to  be  wrought  out  by  such  papers 
as  the  one  we  have  heard  this  morning.  I  see  out-cropping  all  the  way 
along  vast  strata  of  experiences  and  principles,  which,  if  followed  out  in 
our  work,  will  cause  us,  as  teachers,  to  be  considerate  in  our  views  and 
actions  towards  pupils. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  vital,  if  not  the  most  essential,  of  all  the 
necessary  elements  which  characierize  a  teacher  is  earnestness.  When- 
ever a  teacher  will  earnestly  undertake  his  work  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view,  bearing  in  mind  the  different  dispositions  to  be  dealt  with,  he 
can  unwarp,  straighten  and  bring  forward  many  an  unpromising  mind 
to  its  richest  fruitage. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  study  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  persons  under  our  care.  Give  me  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  my  pupils'  ambitions,  of  their  likes  and  dislikes,  of  their  desires, 
and  my  control  over  them  as  a  teacher  will  be  satisfactory.  Let  me  once 
ascertain  that  a  pupil  is  desirous  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  himself  and 
I  feel  that  the  battle  is  already  half  fought.  A  little  tact  will  undermine 
most  bad  habits.  It  may  be  that  at  first  your  chisel  will  scarcely  cut  the 
flint,  yet  after  a  time  you  will  make  an  impression ;  and  such  impressions 
will  be  lasting.  Get  the  pupil  interested  in  his  work.  Let  his  free  hours 
be  given  to  healthful,  enjoyable  exercise.  Your  presence  will  serve  as  a 
tonic  to  his  weak  moral  nature,  while  your  interest  in  his  sports  and 
studies  will  win  his  confidence,  and  thus  insure  your  success. 
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The  average  age  of  our  pupils  is  growing  less  year  by  year.  Keep  the 
little  fellows  busy,  assist  them  in  their  sport,  vary  their  games,  make 
their  mental  atmosphere  invigorating,  and  they  will  not  seek  out  evil 
habits.  With  the  older  pupils,  who  happen  to  fall  especially  under  my 
charge,  nothing  has  been  so  effectual  as '  to  wrap  them  up  in  their 
studies. 

I  believe  we  must  kindle  within  our  pupils  a  desire  to  seek  information 
for  themselves — that  we  should  show  them  the  road  to  success  through 
their  own  efforts.  We  have  not  yet  clearly  recognized  the  value  of 
experimental  science  in  our  work.  Make  the  examination  and  descrip 
tion  of  apparatus  and  specimens  absolutely  necessary,  and  you  will 
develop  those  powers  and  habits  of  thought  which  control  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  your  pupils.  Who  ever  came  in  direct  contact  with  Xature 
without  loving  her  ?  Merely  going  to  a  class  and  committing  a  recitation 
to  memory  is  useless  w^ork.  The  method  destroys  the  pupil's  under- 
standing of  any  study  in  science.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  teacher 
to  copy  a  recitation  in  his  note  book  and  have  his  pupils  commit  it  word 
by  word.  But  his  best  influence  is  lost,  and  the  scholar's  most  valuable 
time  is  wasted.  This  point  was  made  clear  yesterday  in  the  subject  of 
musical  notation.  To  actually  handle  is  very  different  from  talking 
about  an  object.  Make  your  instruction  thorough,  practical.  I  speak  to- 
teachers.    To  superintendents  I  cannot  speak. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the- 
ensuing  two  years.  Dr.  Sibley  nominated  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  as 
President,  and  Mr.  Patten  nominated  Mr.  Gudger.  Mr.  Gudger 
declined  to  be  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  President. 
Other  officers  were  then  elected  as  follows  : 

Vice  Fresidents—M.B,.  J.  J.  Dow  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mr.  W,  B.  Wait. 

Hecording  Secretary — Mr.  B.  B.    Huntoon. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  F.  M'Cune,  J. 
T.  Sibley,  F.  D.  Morrison,  F.  W.  Phillips. 

The  following  resolution,  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee- 
by  Mr.  Wait,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  satisfaction  the  hearty  union  and 
co-operation  in  our  conventions  of  principals  and  teachers,  with  trustees 
and  managers  who  more  directly  represent  Legislatures  and  their 
constituents,  as  a  sure  promise  of  success  in  our  great,  common  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  obituary 
resolutions  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  we  have  lost  by  death  the 
following  co-workers: 

Rev.  Robert  Carothers  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind  in  June,  1877.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  his  death,  March  17, 1882.    Mr.  Carothers  was  a  kind,  gentle 
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and  patient  man.  His  sympathies  were  quick  and  far-reaching;  his 
philanthrophy  was  unselfish  and  broad.  He  was  a  man  from  principle, 
honest  in  every  purpose,  perfectly  fearless  in  the  performance  of 
whatever  he  conceived  his  duty  to  be.  As  a  worker  he  had  no  superior. 
Some  think  that  the  intense  application  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  labors,  hastened  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life.  In  his  death 
the  institution  has  lost  an  efficient  officer;  the  community,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen ;  the  blind,  a  benefactor  and  friend. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman  died  May  IS,  1882.  He  commenced  his  work  as 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1840.  In  1844^ 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
In  1847,  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  at 
Indianapolis.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1853.  He  was  called  to  the 
superintend^ncy  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind  two  years 
afterward,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  recalled  to  Indianapolis 
in  1861,  where  he  continued  in  charge  until  1879.  As  an  organizer  Mr. 
Churchman  was  eminently  successful.  Twenty-tive  years  of  his  life 
were  given  to  the  Indiana  Institution.  This  institution  owes  its  success 
and  high  standing  to  the  energy,  sagacity  and  wonderful  administrative 
power  of  Mr.  Chuchman.  Fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  faithful  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  him,  conquering  in  his  own  experience  the 
difficulties  that  meet  the  blind,  he  stands  forth  an  exemplar  of  what  the 
blind  may  accomplish.  The  example  of  such  a  life,  and  its  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  education,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  world. 

Dr.  John  D.  Euss  died  March  1,  1881.  Dr.  Russ  was  one  of  the  first 
instructors  of  the  blind  in  America.  He  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Institution  in  March,  1832,  where  he  remained  several 
years.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  educating  the  blind,  and 
prominent  in  the  various  charitable  organizations  of  New  York.  The 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  always  found  in  him  a  ready  advocate. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Tyrrell  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  She  commenced  her  work  for  the  blind  at  the  opening  of 
the  State  Institution  at  Batavia,  in  September,  1868.  After  three  years 
of  conscientious  labor,  which  proved  her  fitness  for  sucli  work,  she  was 
invited  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Canada  Institution,  located  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  to  take  a  position  as  teacher  there,  which  she 
accepted.  Her  rare  skill,  tact  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  various 
departments  of  that  new  institution  were  fully  appreciated  by  those  in 
charge.  While  still  at  her  post,  she  was  stricken  down,  and  died  March 
20,  1881. 

In  view  of  the  death  of  these  friends,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  this  Association,  we  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  their  services;  our  high  sense  of  their  character  as 
individuals,  and  that  we  recognize  the  qualities  and  abilities  that  so 
eminently  fitted  them  for  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  families  of  our  departed  friends  our 
heartfelt  sympathy,  feeling  that  in  their  affliction  we  are  afflicted. 

Thomas  F.  M'Cune, 
W.  B.  WiLSox, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 
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On  motion,  the  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously,  the  members  oi  the  Association  rising. 

Mrs.  Little  reported  the  receipt  of  letters  of  explanation  or  regret 
at  the  writers'  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
from  Messrs.  Chapin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Anagnos,  of  Massachusetts; 
Dymond,  of  Ontario;  Langley,  of  Mississippi;  Covell,  of  West 
Virginia;  Sturtevant,  of  Tennessee;  McElroy,  of  Michigan;  Rainey, 
of  Texas;  Fraser,  of  Nova  Scotia;  Walker,  of  South  Carolina; 
Williams,  of  Georgia;  Wilkinson,  of  California,  and  Heady,  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Association  adjourned  until  3  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  August  17. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia^ 
was  permitted   to   address   the   Association.     Mr.  Kneass  spoke  as- 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  oj  the  Association: 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  notice  here  and  recommend  for  your  considera- 
tion the  llterarj'  notation  of  music,  of  which  I  am  publisher,  and  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  at  previous  conventions.  The  notation  is 
very  systematic,  and  requires  but  little  instruction  to  become  familiar 
with  it.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  institutions  have 
done  so  generally  without  it.  If  it  were  a  system  which  required  much 
study  they  might  have  taken  more  interest  in  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
classes  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  writing  the  literary 
notation.  Music  in  this  form  is  so  condensed  as  to  make  a  saving  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  over  the  ink  print.  I  can  print  in 
my  method  very  neatly  in  three  pages  a  piece  of  music  which  requires 
four  pages  in  the  ordinary  print;  and  it  is  so  simple  that  a  musician  who 
can  read  can  understand  it  with  very  little  study.  One  of  the  first 
attempts  1  made  in  this  direction  was  to  prepare  some  original  harmony, 
which  I  put  into  raised  letters  and  submitted,  without  any  explanation 
at  all,  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to  see  whether  he  could  read  and 
play  it  for  me.  He  took  it,  studied  it  a  few  minutes,  and  played  it  just 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  played.  The  method  consists  simply  in  express- 
ing the  words  on  paper  which  a  reader  would  employ  if  he  were  reading 
to  a  blind  person.  Of  course  those  words  can  be  put  on  paper  as  well  as 
any  other  words,  and  if  a  blind  person  can  understand  them  if  read  to 
him,  he  can  understand  them  when  he  reads  them  himself.  I  have  the 
rules  of  the  method  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet.  Of  course,  there  are 
rules  that  must  be  observed.  >'or  instance,  as  it  would  take  too  much 
space  to  spell  the  words  out  they  are  abbreviated— "IF"  for  half  note,  "S'' 
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for  sixteenth-note,  etc.  The  abbreviations  are  also  put  on  the  last  page  of 
my  journal,  which  is  quarterly.  This  is  the  first  month  of  its  seventh 
year.  I  will  read  a  short  note  in  regard  to  it:  "The  journal  is  doing  for 
the  blind  a  service  unparalleled  prior  to  its  publication,  in  giving  them 
recourse  to  a  fine  collection  of  standard  classical  music  which,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  costs  less  than  the  ink  prints  at  their  full 
prices."  A  year  or  two  ago  I  made  a  calculation  in  the  journal  in  which 
I  showed  that,  in  a  year,  for  three  dollars,  I  furnished  music  which  cost 
me  in  the  ink  print  from  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  "The  editor  would  here  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
institutions  for  the  blind,  that  classes  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  system,  both  in  reading  and  writing.  The  notation  has 
certainly  much  merit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  wider  introduction  in  the 
schools.  The  educated  blind,  that  have  seen  or  examined  it,  appreciate 
and  commend  it  more  and  more." 

The  question  of  stenography  for  the  blind,  which  has  been  mentioned 
here,  I  think  is  well  w^orth  considering.  For  elementary  works,  etc.,  the 
alphabetic  system  is  very  good,  but  the  educated  blind  want  books 
printed  in  a  system  which  will  reduce  the  size  as  well  as  the  forms.  It 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  blind  reader  to  have  the  whole  word 
under  his  finger  at  once  than  to  have  to  trace  three  or  four  inches  before 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  word,  even  if  he  knows  the  word.  That  is  a  very 
cogent  point,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  to  resume  discussion  of  the  paper  read  this 
morning  by  Mrs.  Lord.  The  Executive  Committee  have  been  requested 
to  suggest  as  a  topic  of  remark  the  question  of  social  intercourse  between 
the  male  and  female  pupils  in  our  institutions ;  to  what  extent  it  is 
permitted,  under  what  conditions  it  is  allowed,  and  what  the  effects  are. 

To  which  the  Association  agreed. 

Mr.  Wait:  In  our  school,  experience  has  shown  that  such  social 
intercourse  was  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  school,  nor  calculated  to 
promote  the  purposes  for  which  the  scholars  came  together.  They 
contracted  acquaintanceships,  and  pursued  them  under  conditions  which 
could  not  be  supervised,  by  correspondence,  outside  meetings,  and  in 
other  ways,  and  put  us  in  the  position  of  assuming  a  responsibility  for 
future  results  which  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
avoid.  Our  rule  is  the  entire  separation  of  male  and  female  pupils 
except  during  hours  of  instruction  and  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  parents  that  the  scholars  shall  not  use  their  time  at 
school  in  making  acquaintances,  and  from  our  experience  we  are  very 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  assume  the  responsibility,  the 
outcome  being  in  no  case  valuable. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  should  like  to  hear  more  on  this  subject,  because  I  shall 
be  able  soon  to  make  arrangements  in  our  institution  which  I  am  not  able 
to  make  now,  that  might  be  affected  by  the  general  experience  of  those 
in  attendance  at  this  convention.  As  we  are  now  situated,  having  a 
small  school  of  only  thirty-five  pupils,  and  in  a  small  building,  social 
relations  are  pretty  intimate.    That  is  to  say,  the  boys  and  girls  must 
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necessarily  be  thrown  together  much  more  than  is  perhaps  desirable- 
But  to  what  extent  the  separation  of  sexes  should  prevail  in  a  school 
like  ours,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  should  like  more  light. 

I  can  readily  see,  and  have  long  seen,  the  objections  mentioned  by  Mr- 
"Wait,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  arguments  are  greatly  more 
in  favor  of  a  nearly  total  separation  of  the  sexes  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  than  for  a  more  or  less  tree  commingling.  But  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  both  directions  to  a  greater 
extent  than  myself.  I  know  that  in  our  little  institution  things  happen 
that  it  would  be  better  should  not  take  place.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
clandestine  meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which,  though  it  has  never 
been  carried  very  far,  and  has  never  resulted  in  any  harm,  might 
perhaps  be  avoided.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  others  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  separation,  whether,  for  instance,  the  pupils  should  eat 
together,  or  if  they  do  not  eat  together,  whether  they  should  recite  in  the 
same  classes  in  the  school  rooms.  If  neither  of  those,  whether  any 
coming  together  in  the  way  of  a  monthly  sociable  or  anything  of  that 
kind  should  be  permitted.  Singing,  I  suppose,  is  an  exercise  in  which  it 
w^ould  be  hardly  possible  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Patten:  I  have  had  charge  of  an  institution  since  1S50,  and  my 
experience  has  been  identical,  I  may  say,  with  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  I^ew  York  (Mr.  Wait)  as  to  our  former  custom  and  its  results,  and 
our  present  custom.  We  used  to  have  sociables,  but  we  discontinued 
them.  During  the  last  session  we  separated  the  boys  and  girls  in  going 
to  church.  They  have  a  choice  as  to  the  denomination  they  wish  to 
attend,  but  the  boys  go  to  one  church  of  that  denomination  and  the  girls 
to  another,  that  they  may  not  meet  on  the  street,  They  are  in  the  same 
classes  and  under  the  same  teacher,  and  eat  in  the  same  dining  room. 

Mr.  Dow:    Do  they  eat  at  the  same  tables? 

Mr.  Patten:  Xo,  at  separate  tables.  I  do  not  think  it  is  objection- 
able for  them  to  be  in  the  same  'classes  if  they  are  to  be  in  the  same 
school,  but  I  would  prefer  separate  schools  for  the  sexes.  I  think  that 
would  be  better  than  any  other  system,  and  under  that  arrangement  the 
boys  could  have  more  female  society  than  they  can  in  an  institution 
where  both  the  sexes  are  taught  together,  as  they  could  associate  more 
intimately  with  the  female  officers  than  they  can  now.  We  have  been 
successful  in  preventing  marriages  between  our  blind  boys  and  girls ; 
have  not  had  one  in  twenty-three  years.  However,  a  number  of  our 
boys  and  girls  have  married  seeing  persons.  I  formerly  discouraged 
blind  girls  marrying  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  married  life; 
but  since  leaving  school  our  girls  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  sixteen  that  I  can  think  of  witliout  referring  to  the  records, 
have  married  seeing  men,  and  they  have  done  so  well  that  they  have 
rather  shaken  my  theory.  They  explain  this  result  by  the  fact  that  after 
they  have  been  at  school  and  had  some  education  and  polish  and  go  back 
home,  they  "take  the  shine  off"  the  country  girls  and  get  husbands. 
Some  of  our  boys  that  have  the  means  of  supporting  families  have  also 
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married.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  best  to  have  sociables,  and  that  our 
pupils  should  not  meet  except  in  classes. 

Mr.  Smead:  There  is  no  question,  I  presume,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  educating  the  blind,  but  that  the  forming  of 
intimate  relations  between  blind  persons  looking  towards  marriages, 
should  be  discouraged.  In  the  various  institutions  we  doubtless  differ 
somewhat  in  our  ways  of  accomplishing  that.  In  Ohio  we  have  not 
been  so  strict  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes  as  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Patten. 
We  have  our  pupils  in  the  same  classes  and  they  eat  in  the  same  dining 
room.  Occasionally,  on  holidays,  and,  as  we  may  wish,  on  different  occa- 
sions that  present  themselves,  we  have  social  gathermgs  wherein  those  of 
different  sexes  meet  and  get  acquainted,  and  have  that  influence  over  each 
other  which  may  be  beneficial,  I  think,  if  properly  directed.  We  intend 
to  have  careful  supervision  by  the  management  always,  and  in  a  quiet 
way  to  discourage  the  forming  of  intimate  relations,  through  the  officers 
that  may  have  the  matter  in  charge.  I  think  by  such  quiet  management 
the  matter  may  be  discouraged  very  effectively.  Many  of  the  older 
pupils,  capable  of  judging  in  regard  to  it,  have  themselves  the  right 
way  of  thinking.  You  will  often  find  among  the  older  ones  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  a  blind  girl  marrying  a  blind 
man  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all.  Of  course  we  cannot  forget  that 
in  all  these  things  nature  has  its  elfect  upon  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
blind  persons  as  well  as  seeing  persons,  and  that  there  are  feelings  of 
regard,  or  otherwise,  naturally  aroused  in  human  hearts,  which  cannot 
be  repressed.  But  these  things  must  be  managed.  I  will  say  that,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  not  make  our  custom  any  more  liberal. 
Possibly  I  would  not  make  it  any  less  so.  Still,  if  I  should  change  it  in 
any  direction,  it  would  be,  I  think,  in  a  direction  a  little  more  restrictive. 
Marriages  have  occurred  between  our  pupils,  but  most  have  arisen  from 
associations  formed  after  they  had  finished  their  terms  of  pupilage  at  the 
institution. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  experiences  of  others.  It  is  a  question  each 
one  of  us  needs  to  think  of  carefully;  how  far  we  may  encourage 
something  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  each  sex,  or  may  be  an  injury  to 
each ;  how  shall  we  make  it  a  benefit  if  there  is  a  benefit,  and  how  shall 
we  avoid  the  injury,  if  any. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  have  had  doubts  in  regard  to  how  far  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  should  be  permitted,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
question  which  concerns  us  all.  In  former  years  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  sociables,  perhaps  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  allowing  social  intercourse  under  certain  restrictions  or 
supervision.  But  I  found  a  difficulty  growing  out  of  it  in  this  Avay ;  if 
you  have  a  stated  evening  for  a  sociable,  for  about  three  days  before  the 
evening  comes,  nearly  the  entire  time  is  taken  up  by  Tommy  and  Johnny 
in  getting  their  little  arrangements  made,  and  they  wish  excuses  to  go  to 
town  and  get  a  little  candy,  and  Susan  and  Jane  must  have  ruffles  and 
ribbons  fixed,  etc.,  and  so  about  three  days  are  usually  absorbed  in  getting 
ready  to  attend  the  sociable,  and  they  do  not  talk  of  much  else  outside  of 
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the  classes.  Then,  on  Sunday,  unless  you  have  somebody  to  watch  the 
pupils  to  take  them  to  church,  they  generally  pair  off  as  they  pair  off 
in  the  sociables.  My  thought  was — can  we  do  this  with  safety?  While 
we  are  all  anxious  to  cultivate  certain  rules  of  etiquette  and  assist  our 
pupils  in  appearing  as  ladylike  and  as  gentlemanly  as  possible  when 
they  get  into  soeietj',  the  question  still  comes  back,  "How  can  we  best 
accomplish  this?"  As  we  are  situated  this  year  in  our  institution, 
we  have  ample  room  under  one  roof,  and  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  to 
separate  the  sexes,  and  we  have  done  so  to  a  great  extent.  But  as  we 
are  soon  going  to  be  thrown  more  together,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get 
the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  teachers  who  have  had  years  of 
experience,  to  guide  me  in  the  course  to  be  taken.  I  know  at  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  in  our  state  they  have  had  some  trouble,  and  I 
suppose  where  too  much  latitude  is  given  in  any  institution  this  would 
occur. 

Mr.  Smead:  We  have  had  some  trouble  at  times  with  pupils  attend- 
ing church.  Our  custom  is  for  a  teacher  to  go  with  each  sex  to  different 
churches  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  regulate  that  in  that  way.  Another 
difficulty  is  with  pupils  who  have  friends  in  the  city,  and  who  go  to  the 
same  place  by  accident  or  by  arrangement.  That  difficulty  will  have  to 
be  provided  against,  if  not  actually  prevented,  by  care  and  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  superintendents,  matrons  and  others  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge.  In  regard  to  any  new  institution  that  is  considering  this 
matter,  and  has  not  yet  adopted  any  particular  practice,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  grow  more  liberal  than  it  would  be  to  restrict, 
and  in  forming  any  new  arrangement  it  would  be  well  to  be  as  strict  at 
first  as  you  mean  to  be  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller:  The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have 
suggested  one  question  to  me ;  do  you  require  your  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  a  session  to  select  some  church  which  they  will  attend  duriug  the 
term,  and  have  them  attend  that  unless  excused,  or  do  you  let  them  go 
promiscuously  as  they  see  fit?  And  what  is  your  custom  in  regard  to 
dividing  them  into  squads,  and  having  teachers  accompany  them  ? 

Mr.  Smead:  That  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  in  a  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion. I  generally  assign  the  younger  children  their  place,  and  do  not  let 
them  go  without  a  teacher  in  charge.  Those  who  are  older  go  to  their 
own  churches.  1  expect  those  who  belong  to  no  church,  and  have  no 
very  strong  preference,  to  select  some  place  of  worship  and  attend 
regularly  with  the  company  that  go  there.  1  discourage,  especially  with 
the  girls,  dividing  into  small  numbers,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  so  no 
teacher  can  go  with  them.  We  expect  the  girls,  as  far  as  possible,  to  go 
together  with  some  teacher  or  officer,  that  they  may  have  supervision 
and  escort. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  our  experience  and 
policy  in  this  institution.  You  will  liave  observed  that  our  house  is 
built  with  a  view  to  a  careful  separation  of  the  sexes  in  different  places, 
but  with  opportunity  for  association  in  certain  other  places.    Above  this 
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(second)  floor  there  is  no  opportunity  for  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  house;  and  on  the  basement  floor  there  is  none  without 
passing  through  both  dining  rooms.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  the 
halls  are  open  through  the  building ;  but  those  are  the  floors  upon  which 
officers  and  teachers  live,  and  upon  which  the  school  rooms  are  situated. 
In  those  halls  the  girls  have  the  use  of  the  eastern  portion  and  the  boys 
of  the  western  portion,  with  a  certain  amount  of  neutral  ground  between 
them.  When  either  boys  or  girls  are  on  that  neutral  ground  they  are  out 
of  order.  The  two  dining  rooms  were  placed  there,  not  because  we 
preferred  to  have  two  dining  rooms,  but  merely  to  afford  support  to  the 
partition  above.  However,  we  find  it  convenient  to  have  two  rooms,  as 
it  gives  us  an  easy  opportunity,  by  closing  the  doors,  for  speaking  to 
either  girls  or  boys  alone. 

With  reference  to  association  together,  besides  that  in  the  school 
rooms,  for  recitations,  the  by-laws  of  the  board  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  see  that  pupils  of  difl:erent  sexes  are  never  together 
except  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  of  the  institution.  If  teachers 
choose  to  invite  a  class  to  their  room  to  spend  the  evening,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  we  like  to  have  this  done  occasionally.  But  most  of 
the  social  meetings  between  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  matron's  room  and 
under  the  matron's  supervision.  We  have  but  one  matron  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  Her  rooms  are  more  readily  accessible  to  the  boys  than  to  the 
girls,  but,  having  two  rooms,  the  boys  may  go  to  one  and  the  girls  to 
the  other,  and  when  she  is  there,  if  she  chooses  to  have  them  both  in  the 
same  room,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  She  understands  the  policy  of  the 
institution  in  regard  to  these  things,  and  is  faithful,  I  believe,  in  carrj  ing 
it  out.  We  have  a  good  many  social  evenings  together— not  at  stated 
times  nor  very  often— but  on  holidays,  and  it  may  be  that  two  or  three 
evenings  in  a  week  there  will  be  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys  and  girls  assembled  in  the  sitting  room  for  the  hour  from  eight  to 
nine  o'clock.  The  next  week  the  sitting  room  may  be  kept  dark  the 
whole  week.  They  do  not  know  when  a  social  evening  is  coming.  Our 
scholars  understand  that  they  are  not  expected  to  "pair  off"  night  after 
night.  Usually  they  are  honorable,  but  of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
and  hence  it  is  true  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety ;"  but  the 
only  thing  that  seriously  shakes  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
practice  is  that  the  older  and  larger  institutions  have  seen  cause  to 
change  their  customs.  We  are  watchful,  careful  and  vigilant— 
sufficiently  so,  I  trust.  At  the  dinner  table  to-day  I  was  asked  if  we 
had  ever  had  any  trouble,  and  I  said,  "jSTo,  no  trouble,  but  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  of  care,  and  of  work."  But  I  believe  that  it  is  best  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  have  some  association  together.  I  was  educated  in  a 
co-education  school  and  I  believe  in  this  system.  It  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  safer  after  they  leave  school  with 
the  amount  of  association  they  have  had,  with  the  constant  opportunities 
for  lessons  and  training  and  for  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  on 
this  subject,  that  such  commingling  under  supervision  gives  them.  I 
believe  there  is  less  tendency  to  clandestine  meetings  than  when  a  more 
restrictive  policy  is  pursued.  I  believe  they  are  safer  about  contracting 
marriages  between  each  other  after  they  leave  school  than  they  would 
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be  if  Ave  ignored  tliat  ciuestion  during  the  time  of  pupilage,  and  kept 
them  entirely  apart.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  no  right  to  shrink  from 
the  work  or  care  involved. 

As  regards  marriages,  one  couple  was  married  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  before  we  came  here,  and  it  proved  as  disastrous  as  marriages 
between  two  blind  persons  usually  do.  The  only  other  case  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  was  the  marriage  of  a  graduate  of  this  school 
with  a  girl  (with  partial  sight)  whose  parents  had  removed  from 
Wisconsin,  and  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  same  institution  in  which  the 
young  man  was  a  teacher.  There  is,  I  think,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  married  as  the  result  of  the  acquaintance  formed  while 
in  this  school.  I  believe  there  is  among  our  older  pupils  and  graduates 
a  very  strong  feeling  as  to  the  great  damage  and  loss  that  will  result  to 
them  if  they  marry  a  blind  person,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  save  them  from  possible  trial,  and  often  say  to  them, 
"You  ought  not  to  form  any  such  friendships  as  will  make  your  heart 
ache  because  you  cannot  marry  your  friend.  Watch  yourself,  and  do 
not  let  the  friendship  go  so  far  that  either  of  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
any  heart-aches."  I  cannot  say  that  we  always  succeed  in  this.  I 
suppose  some  hearts  do  ache  sometimes,  but  they  are  likely  to  keep  it  to 
themselves. 

With  reference  to  going  to  church,  as  you  have  seen,  there  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  be  traversed  before  we  reach  town.  But  our 
boys  and  girls  understand  very  well  that  in  going  to  church  or  coming 
home  they  are  not  to  walk  together,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  doing 
wrong.  Once  in  a  while  somebody  disobeys.  That  is  to  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  infraction  of  school  rules,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
lessons  which  the  disobedient  ones  need  in  regard  to  the  right  way  to 
conduct  themselves.  Because  of  our  distance  from  town,  we  cannot 
require  attendance  upon  church.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  permission  and 
encouragement,  rather  than  of  direction.  We  do  not  expect  the  youngest 
ones  to  go,  except  under  the  care  of  some  officer  of  the  house. 

I  will  close  by  repeating  what  I  said  before.  It  seems  to  me  we  best 
subserve  the  end  of  preparing  our  pupils  to  be  men  and  women  in 
society  and  to  avoid  marrying  each  other,  by  giving  them  some  chance  to 
learn  each  others  faults  and  limitations,  as  well  as  good  qualities,  while 
at  school.  We  are  practically  responsible  for  their  whole  training,  as 
they  are  under  our  sole  care  during  the  entire  school  year,  and  have 
almost  no  opportunity  for  society  except  such  as  is  afforded  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution.  We  must  deal  vvith  them  as  is  best  calculated 
to  fit  them  for  life,  not  ignoring  anything  that  may  serve  to  make  them 
right  minded  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Mrs.  Little  has  touched  upon  one  important  point  which 
may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  organizing  schools,  and  that  is,  that 
in  the  older  and  larger  schools,  which  have  had  experience  on  both  sides 
of  this  question,  the  tendency  in  every  case  is,  as  Mr.  Smead  has  stated 
in  regard  to  his  school,  toward  further  restriction. 

There  are  certain  principles  which  ought  to  control  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  who  come  to  us,  and  one  of  tliem  is  this:    Practices. 
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not  included  in  essential  school  work,  and  which  lay  upon  superintendent 
and  teachers  obligations,  anxieties  and  responsibilities  not  incident  to 
school  work,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Our  rule  in  Xew  York  is  absolute  separation,  except  during  hours  of 
instruction.  We  have  no  meetings  and  no  communication.  We  incul- 
cate just  those  principles  to  which  Mrs.  Little  has  alluded,  but  not  to  all 
together,  and  not  in  that  way.  We  instruct  them  to  seek  their 
acquaintanceships  among  sighted  people. 

In  the  Boston  school  they  have  separate  education,  each  sex  being 
educated  in  separate  school  rooms,  and  live  wholly  separate.  In  Phil- 
adelphia they  have  a  common  building  but  separate  instruction.  I 
believe  in  co-education  in  our  schools  as  being  more  efficient  and 
economical,  and  as  beneficial  in  other  respects.  But  all  meetings,  com- 
municating and  acquaintanceship  should  be  prohibited.  Neither  of 
these  is  necessary  to  the  proper  work  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Dow:  Co-education  is  perhaps  desirable  as  a  convenience' 
because  you  can  arrange  your  classes  better  so,  and  because  the  mutual 
contact  of  minds  in  the  recitation  room  will  stimulate  interest,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  more  or  less  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  attachments  in  school  rooms,  where  the  scholars  recite  together  term 
after  term,  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  as  they  usually  do.  If 
the  object  in  separating  the  sexes  is  to  avoid  this,  is  not  the  course  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  more  consistent  than  to  have  them 
recite  together  and  keep  them  apart  at  other  times '? 

Mr.  Wait:  If  bringing  scholars  together  for  the  purposes  of 
recitation  and  instruction  necessarily  resulted  in  acquaintanceships 
which  require  a  good  deal  of  supervision,  then  the  extreme  position  of 
the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  would  be  necessary  and  consistent ; 
but  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  when  we  prevent  their  being  together 
at  other  times,  need  not  result  in  acquaintanceships.  The  girls  take 
seats  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  boys  on  the  other  side.  They  hear 
each  others  voices,  and  have  competition,  one  side  with  the  other.  I 
hardly  think  the  mere  bringing  together  of  the  sexes  for  the  purpose  of 
recitation  need  result  in  acquaintanceships  which  generate  that  anxiety 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  always  arising.  More  vitality  is  wasted  by 
a  single  case  of  that  kind  than  one  can  well  afford,  and  I  do  not  like  that 
kind  of  responsibility.  It  is  not  a  part  of  a  superintendent's  business  to 
liave  it,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  have  it,  he  should  not  indulge  those 
practices  or  permit  a  condition  of  things  that  will  bring  it  about. 
Co-education  has  great  advantages,  and  I  cannot  see,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  it  tends  to  promote  those  acquaintanceships  which  we, 
desire  should  not  occur. 

Mr.  Tannahill,  of  Iowa :  I  have  been  connected  twenty  years  with 
our  school,  and  there  have  been  marriages ;  but  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  the  marriages  have  resulted  from  attachments  formed  tjetween 
those  who  did  not  attend  in  the  same  grade.  They  have  seldom  occurred 
between  scholars  in  the  same  classes.  I  think  in  not  more  than  two  or 
three  cases  out  of  ten. 
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Mk.  Wait:  Perhaps  the  discussion  on  this  subject  had  better  be 
bro'.ight  to  a  close,  as  there  are  those  here  who  desire  to  have  something 
presented  on  the  subject  of  industries,  and  the  ride  to  which  we  are 
invited  this  evening  (an  invitation  from  former  trustees  of  the  Wisconsin 
Institution  having  been  accepted  during  the  noon  recess)  may  shorten 
the  evening  session.  Before  taking  up  that  topic,  Mr.  Dow  would  like 
to  be  heard  a  few  minutes  on  a  subject  which  comes  properly  under  the 
heading  of  "Our  Work.*' 

Mr.  Dow  :  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  i& 
one  to  which  I  have  been  privately  calling  your  attention  for  two  or 
three  years,  by  sending  to  institutions  for  the  blind  a  paper  called  the 
"Mute's  Companion,"  which,  while  it  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  also  contains  in  its 
fortnightly  issue  three  columns,  or  thereabouts,  of  matter  designed  to  be 
specially  interesting  to  the  blind  and  to  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  our 
intention  to  keep  up  this  department  of  our  paper  during  the  coming 
year,  and  I  hope  and  desire  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  it  more  inter- 
esting to  you  all  than  we  have  ever  done  before.  But  we  cannot  do  so 
unless  we  hear  from  you  oftener.  I  cannot  spin  out  of  my  own  head 
items  that  will  be  of  interest  concerning  the  different  institutions.  I 
must  hear  of  them  from  you.  And  if  we  can  hear  from  you  occasionally, 
monthly,  or  once  in  three  months,  if  some  of  your  teachers  or  your  older 
pupils  will  keep  us  informed  as  to  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with 
your  institution,  and  let  us  know  of  any  experiments  you  are  trying  in 
matters  of  education,  or  anything  else  that  pertains  to  the  interest  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  circulation  to  it  among  the 
institutions.  Though  our  space  is  limited,  it  has  not  been  crowded  yet 
by  anything  you  have  sent  us,  but  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  print  all  you  will  send  us. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  request  and  urge  that  you  aid  us 
in  forming  something  of  the  nature  of  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  institutions  for  the  blind.  As 
I  understand,  there  is  now  no  paper  published  in  the  special 
interest  of  the  blind  in  this  country.  There  has  been  an  attempt  in  that 
direction,  which  has  unfortunately  fallen  through;  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  these  three  or  four  columns,  coming  out  once  in  two  weeks,, 
twenty  times  during  the  school  year,  is  the  only  opportunity  for  com- 
munication between  the  different  institutions.  So  I  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  from  any  and  all  of  you  in  regard  to  any  matters  of 
interest  concerning  the  institutions  that  occur  to  you,  and  little  items 
that  you  see  in  papers  that  you  think  might  be  interesting  to  the 
institutions,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  cut  them  out  and  send  them 
to  me,  or  if  you  will  send  the  paper  to  me,  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it 
and  enter  it.  And  further,  if  you  choose  to  call  the  attention  of  any  of 
your  graduates,  pupils  or  teachers,  to  the  paper,  and  they  should  desire 
to  get  it,  we  shall  not  object  to  taking  fifty  cents  a  copy  for  a  year  from 
any  of  them.  We  do  not  ask  you  for,  nor  do  we  wish,  any  oilicial 
endorsement,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  of  this  paper  by  this  Association. 
It  is  our  own  affair,  and  we  shall  manage  it  just  as  we  please,  and  shall 
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send  it  to  you.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  Vt^ant  to  read  it,  you  can  throw 
it  into  the  waste  basket,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it  and  help 
to  make  it  readable. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dow  if  contributions  in  points 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Dow  :  You  may  send  your  contributions  in  Kew  York  Point  or 
Braille,  or  anything  else,  and  we  will  make  it  out  some  way. 

Mr.  Shotwell:  I  desire  to  place  myself  on  record  as  heartily 
endorsing  Mr.  Dow's  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  "Mute's  Companion." 
In  reference  to  "Our  Reporter"  I  would  say  that,  having  myself  borne 
nearly  half  the  expense  of  its  publication  for  two  years,  I  do  not  expect 
to  resume  control  of  any  similar  enterprise  in  the  future.  Let  us  then 
unite  in  supporting  the  "Companion." 

Mr.  Smead  :  There  is  one  more  topic  that  perhaps  comes  under  the 
head  of  "Our  Work."  I  refer  to  what  our  institutions  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  moral  and  religious  training.  I  know  we  are  here  of  different 
denominations,  but  1  should  like  to  hear  statements  of  your  experience 
on  that  point.  In  our  institution  we  have  for  a  long  time  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  this  matter  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times,  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  our  pupils  to  attend  church.  Where  it  is  possible, 
we  have  them  to  go  to  a  church  of  their  own  denomination,  but  we 
expect  and  require  them,  as  a  general  rule,  to  select  and  attend  some 
church.  Of  course,  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  as  circum- 
siances  may  require.  On  the  Sabbath,  for  all  our  pupils  of  the 
Protestant  denominations,  we  have  regular  Bible  classes,  dividing  our 
school  into  as  many  divisions  as  may  be  convenient,  for  Sabbath  school 
lessons  during  the  morning  before  chui'ch.  On  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
our  former  pupils,  last  winter  I  wrote  Mr.  Huntoon  asking  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  to  print  the  international  lessons  in  raised  letters 
and  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  do.  He  answered  me  that  he 
knew  of  no  better  use  to  which  the  institution  could  put  its  quota.  I 
tried  the  experiment  for  our  own  institution,  of  publishing  the  interna- 
tional lessons  in  a  brief  form,  and  using  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath 
in  our  Bible  classes.  We  find  it  to  be  very  successful  indeed.  Our 
pupils  were  very  much  pleased  and  gratified  to  have  them,  and  make  use 
of  them  constantly.  They  were  taken  into  the  Bible  classes  at  the 
morning  lessons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  we  had  exercises  as  in  any  Sabbath 
school ;  so  in  that  respect  we  could  be,  as  they  said,  like  seeing  persons 
It  really  excited  much  more  interest  in  Bible  studies  than  ever  before, 
and  as  the  lessons  this  year  are  in  the  Book  of  Mark,  in  the  revised 
version,  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Mark  in  that  form.  One  difficulty  that  we  encounter,  of  course,  is  that 
the  lessons  are  costly.  The  question  is,  whether  we  can  afford  so  much 
of  our  quota  as  to  have  lessons  enough  for  all  our  pupils.  I  order  two 
hundred  of  them  each  week,  reserving  some  portion  of  them  to  bind  and 
keep  for  permanent  use.  They  contain  the  text,  with  questions,  short 
suggestions  and  explanations.    Mr.  Huntoon  informs  me  that   these 
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lessons  can  be  somewhat  cheapened  if  a  larger  edition  can  be  issued 
every  week. 

In  addition  to  attending  church  on  the  Sabbath,  we  have  reading 
exercises  in  the  evening,  with  selections  from  religious  papers 
— non-sectarian,  of  course— but  such  as  will  have  a  moral  and  religious 
influence. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  difficulty  is  ever  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  different  denominational  views,  and  particularly  as 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Mr.  Smead  :  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  try  to  avoid  anything 
that  could  possibly  give  offense  to  any  one  in  any  position  whatever,  in 
everything  we  read,  whether  on  week  days  or  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  subject  ol  Industrial  Pursuits  or  Occupations  was  next  taken 
up,  the  chair  calling  upon  Mr.  Wait  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  we  could  dwell  a  long 
time.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  older  schools  have  had  a  certain 
kind  of  experience,  and  have  passed  over  ground  which  others  must 
have  passed  over;  but  I  do  not- know  that  there  is  any  better  way  than 
for  each  school  to  have  an  experience  of  its  own.  I  could  but  think,  as  I 
sat  there,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  upon  so  many  similar  points  each 
institution  must  have  its  own  experience.  Year  after  year,  generation 
after  generation,  school  after  school  has  been  formed,  and  all  have  gone 
through  the  same  kind  of  experience,  having  the  same  troubles,  the  same 
losses,  and  learning  in  the  end  the  same  lesson.  It  would  seem  that  our 
experience  ought  to  be  of  more  consequence  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
Probably  this  Association  has  done  more  to  make  this  possible  than  any 
other  single  effort  ever  made  by  the  educators  of  the  blind,  because  here 
we  come  together,  and  while  we  rarely  put  ourselves  upon  record  as 
affirming  this,  that,  or  the  other  policy  or  practice,  we  can  tell  our 
experiences. 

In  the  IsTew  York  school,  we  commenced  many  years  ago  by  teaching 
handicraft,  as  if  that  were  a  thing  to  which  blind  persons  were  naturally 
adapted,  and  in  other  schools  the  same  course  was  followed.  It  is  com- 
mon to  consider  blind  persons  as  qualified  in  some  unusual  kind  of  way 
for  some  sort  of  low-grade,  manual  occupation.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  deprived  of  sight  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  it  is  thought  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  taught  some  manual  occupation.  It  is  plain  that 
when  a  person  has  been  deprived  of  sight  he  has  been  deprived  of  that 
which  is  most  essential  to  manual  pursuits.  In  other  words,  he  works 
in  the  dark,  and  when  a  person  is  in  the  dark  he  lacks  the  first  condition 
for  dexterity  and  facility  in  manual  pursuits.  It  is  very  much  like 
asking  a  man  to  pilot  a  ship  in  the  dark.  The  blind  man  must  pilot  his 
hands  in  the  dark.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  young  blind  especially' 
ought  to  be  taught  to  do  those  things  and  to  pursue  those  callings  which 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  least  possible  aid  of  sight.  If  that  proposition 
be  true,  then  we  shall  all  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  most  of  the 
schools  have  already  come,  that  the  true  course  is  to  lay  a  broad  and 
deep   foundation    of  intellectual  training,  coupled  with  the  broadest 
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instruction  that  can  be  given  on  general  principles,  excepting  the  single 
department  of  music,  which  subject  must  be  taught  as  a  specialty. 

The  New  York  school,  many  years  ago,  had  a  large  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  mats,  brooms,  mattresses,  band-boxes, 
brushes  and  carpets.  Eventually,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  because 
to  carry  on  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  Avork,  involves  great  outlay  and  loss.  The  only  trades  we 
now  retain  are  mattress  making  and  cane  seating.  The  latter  is  a  trade 
easily  learned,  and  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  way  of  training  the 
boys.  A  bunch  of  cane,  an  awl  and  a  couple  of  pegs  in  the  pocket 
constitute  the  stock  in  trade.  Mattress  making  is  an  excellent  business 
for  those  who  can  carry  it  on.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  conducted  to 
advantage  in  cities.  The  outlay  to  start  a  shop  is  considerable,  for 
material  and  pricking  machine.  Some  have  a  portable  table,  which  they 
take  into  the  room,  upon  w^hich  to  re-fill  and  make  over  the  mattress. 
This  trade  is  remunerative  to  those  who  follow  it.  It  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  capital,  and  it  turns  time  into  money,  which  is  also  true  of 
cane  seating. 

Piano  tuning  is  the  most  important  branch.  We  have  eight  pianos 
and  models  of  all  kinds  of  actions  and  of  the  separate  parts  of  actions. 
We  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  the  action,  its  various  parts,  their  names 
and  relation  to  each  other,  and  they  take  those  separate  pieces  and  put 
them  together  exactly  as  they  are  iri  the  piano.  The  pupils  learn  to  take 
the  action  out  and  replace  it  safely.  We  give  them  tools  necessary  for 
ordinary  repairs.  Some  simple  repairs  may  be  done  by  any  ordinarily 
intelligent  blind  person,  but  there  are  repairs  which  require  more  skill 
in  manipulation  than  some  of  them  have.  In  such  cases  it  is  unwise  for 
a  blind  person  to  attempt  to  do  the  repairs.  He  had  better  call  in  some 
one  and  explain  what  he  wants  and  direct  how  it  shall  be  done.  We  do 
not  advise  our  pupils  to  advertise  as  repairers  of  pianos.  We  have  an 
exercise  in  stringing  pianos,  in  which  the  scholar  is  trained  to  all  th& 
manipulations  required  in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  result  of  tuning,  in  a  practical  way,  during  the  past  few  years  has 
exceeded  in  value  everything  else  in  the  way  of  industrial  pursuits.  One 
of  our  scholars  tunes  the  pianos  of  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City,  by 
contract.  Another  has  the  care  of  the  public  school  pianos  of  the  city  of 
Paterson.  Others  are  tuning  the  pianos  in  the  ISTew  York  City  schools 
Others  are  employed  in  several  of  the  city  ware  rooms  and  piano 
factories.  This  is  assuring  in  this  way— that  when  our  boys  can  be 
taught  tuning  in  our  schools  well  enough  to  go  directly  from  our 
school  rooms  into  the  ware  rooms  or  a  piano  manufactory,  we  are  pretty 
well  assured  that  the  work  we  do  is  good  work.  What  is  done  in  one 
school  may  be  done  in  all. 

If  you  have  a  single  piano,  and  a  boy  takes  it  up  now  and  then,  in  a 
hap-hazard  sort  of  a  way,  it  will"  not  re-pay  the  effort.  The  pins  will 
wear  out  and  the  strings  break  and  the  action  become  disordered.  Let 
there  be  pianos  enough.  I  believe  our  schools  suffer  for  want  of  means 
in  this  respect.  We  should  have  ample  means,  and  put  the  scholars  at 
work  every  day.  When  Ave  commenced  we  thought  we  must  take  the 
older  scholars.    Xow  we  take  the  young  scholars,  as  soon  as  they  are 
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able,  giving  a  lesson  every  day,  first  a  half  hour  lesson,  then  forty-five 
minutes,  and  by  and  by  the  whole  day,  when  he  takes  a  piano  all  to 
himself.  The  advanced  scholars  also  have  the  regular  Saturday's  tuning 
of  the  pianos  in  the  house.  You  should  have  a  square  piano,  an  upright 
piano,  and  a  grand  piano.  There  should  be  a  model  of  a  square,  upright 
and  grand.  This  makes  the  teaching  plain,  and  makes  the  scholar 
familiar  with  what  he  is  about,  not  merely  by  precept,  but  by  experience. 
We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  avocations  to  be  pursued  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight. 

There  are  two  other  branches  which  may  be  dwelt  upon  in  school 
rooms  to  great  advantage.  We  have  had  a  paper  here  which  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  matter  of  giving  instruction  in  peddling.  I  think 
the  suggestion  was  a  good  one.  And  there  are  two  pursuits,  life 
insurance  and  fire  insurance,  the  principles  of  which  and  the  methods  of 
securing  business  may  well  be  taught  in  our  schools,  because  insurance 
is  a  branch  which  a  blind  person  may  follow  nearly  as  well  as  a  seeing 
person.  It  has  been  followed  by  scholars  from  our  own  school.  In  one 
case,  a  totally  blind  person  employs  several  accountants  to  attend  to  his 
business  in  this  branch.  A  person  can  solicit  fire  insurance,  understand 
its  principles  and  become  conversant  with  the  nature  of  risks  and  the 
propriety  of  taking  them,  as  well  as  a  seeing  person  can.  Speech  is  the 
means  of  transacting  the  business,  and  the  same  is  true  of  life  insurance. 
If  our  pupils  are  taught  to  do  those  things  to  which  sight  is  not  so 
necessary,  they  will  not  be  thrown  into  competition  with  the  commonest 
kinds  of  labor  in  the  land.  There  is  no  machinery  competition  in  the 
matter  of  securing  insurance.  I  believe  in  those  branches  there  might 
be  a  good  deal  done. 

I  speak  now  of  the  educable  blind,  the  children.  With  the  adult  blind, 
the  problem  may  be  different.  But  in  the  case  of  children,  I  believe  the 
true  principle  is  to  bring  the  mind  into  those  channels  of  instruction 
which  will  naturally  lead  them  in  the  world  to  seek  those  avocations 
which  are  pursued  without  much  recourse  to  sight. 

Mr.  Pattex:  Our  laws  allow  us  to  receive  blind  persons  in  the 
Arkansas  school  from  six  to  twenty-six  years  of  age.  We  have  always 
liad  a  few  adult  males  in  the  school,  who  have  devoted  their  time  to 
work  in  the  shops.  There  have  been  good  results  from  paupers  sup- 
ported by  counties,  who  have  gone  back  to  their  own  cotmties,  set  up 
shops,  and  have  supported  themselves.  Some  follow  trades  learned  with 
us,  others  follow  other  business  which  they  have  taken  up  of  their  own 
accord.  We  find  a  difliculty  in  having  these  men  with  the  small  boys. 
We  must  either  refuse  to  receive  adults  or  separate  them  from  the  small 
boys.  If  we  refuse  to  receive  adults,  we  cut  oft'  a  large  number  from  the 
means  of  preparing  themselves  to  earn  a  living.  Last  year,  having  an 
unusual  number  of  applicants  of  that  kind,  I  concluded  to  try  the 
experiment  of  separating  them  into  a  distinct  department.  Last 
February  we  organized  this  adult  department,  in  separate  buildings.  It 
is  not  a  home  for  blind  men,  nor  a  work-shop  to  give  employment  to  our 
graduates,  but  strictly  a  department  of  instruction.  We  take  blind  men 
and  teach  them  a  trade  or  trades,  and  then  send  them  back  to  their 
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bomes,  or  to  places  near  their  homes,  to  apply  the  trades  they  have 
learned,  and  to  earn  their  living,  or,  if  they  are  only  able  to  earn  part  of 
it,  to  live  where  their  friends  can  eke  out  their  scanty  earnings.  We 
have  had  fourteen  in  this  department  since  J'ebruary,  and  so  far  the 
result  seems  favorable  and  the  prospect  good.  They  understand  when 
they  come  that  they  are  only  to  remain  there  until  they  learn  a  trade, 
and  they  also  understand  that  it  is  an  experiment,  '  and  that  we 
expect  to  depend  on  their  deportment,  industry  and  intelligence  after 
they  go  out,  and  that  not  only  their  own  welfare,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  men  of  the  state  depend  upon  them.  They  have  conducted  them- 
selves remarkably  well,  and  have  been  industrious.  The  prospect  is  that 
eleven  of  them  will  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  trades  learned.  They  are  learning  to  make  brooms  and  mattresses, 
to  seat  chairs,  and  to  upholster  furniture.  Kot  all  learn  one  thing. 
The  intention  is  that  each  one  shall  have  an  opportunity,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly,  of  learning  all  these  trades.  Then  they  can  go  to  a 
small  town  or  country  neighborhood  and  make  mattresses  for  them- 
selves and  others,  or  seat  chairs,  or  make  brooms.  If  they  cannot  sell 
them  where  they  are  located,  they  can  hire  a  wagon,  with  a  boy  to  drive, 
and  go  round  and  sell  them  in  the  country.  We  encourage  them  to  settle 
away  from  the  railroads,  because  we  have  learned  from  our  own 
experience  in  Little  Rock,  that  with  the  great  competition  in  the  broom 
business  and  mattress  making  (brooms  are  brought  from  St.  Louis  by 
the  car  load)  we  can  only  dipose  of  our  brooms  to  houses  which  want  our 
trade. 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  persons  who  will  have  to  depend  for  a  living,  if  they  make  a  living 
at  all,  on  low  grade  handicrafts.  Many  are  not  capable  of  tuning  pianos. 
If  I  find  that  there  is  a  probability  that  an  applicant  for  admission  to 
these  shops  may  learn  piano  teaching,  or  a  probability  that  he  may 
succeed  in  the  literary  department,  I  advise  him  to  go  into  that  depart- 
ment. 

About  two  months  ago  a  gentleman  told  me  that  he  knew  a  blind 
cooper  in  Tennessee,  who  was  carrying  on  business  successfully.  I  got 
his  address  and  wrote  to  him,  and  here  is  his  answer,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  read  by  the  Secretary, 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Tate  Springs,  Tenn.,  July  30, 1882. 
Mr.  Otis  Patten, 

Dear  Sir:— A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  take 
•gr^at  pleasure  in  answering,  because  you  say  you  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  blind.  I  can  say  that  I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  need 
sympathy  more,  for  I  have  been  blind  from  infancy.  I  know  no  better 
way  to  answer  all  your  inquiries  than  to  give  you  a  synopsis  of  my  own 
experience. 

My  father  worked  in  wood,  and  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
undertook  some  cooperage,  and  I,  having  had  the  use  of  tools  from  early 
I)oyhood,  thought  that  I  must  mimic  whatever  he  did.  My  first  job  was 
a.  little  bucket,  which  I  completed  without  any  assistance  whatever.    At 
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its  completion  an  influential  lady  passed  by  and  proposed  to  purchase  it. 
Then  and  there  hope  kindled  in  my  bosom  that  I  could  sustain  myself. 
I  practiced  on  for  about  three  years,  without  any  instructor,  learning 
more  from  old  vessels  brought  for  repair  than  in  any  other  way,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  I  got  to  believe  that  I  could  take 
care  of  myself  and  a  wife.  As  to  the  profit  of  cooperage,  it  has  enabled 
me  to  raise,  ed'ucate,  and  fix  off  for  housekeeping  eight  children— for 
they  are  all  married.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  I  can  earn  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  day  every  week.  I  know  in  profit  it  would 
outstrip  all  the  other  handicrafts  spoken  of  in  your  letter,  but  whether 
it  would  cause  a  difficulty  from  hardening  the  fingers  is  something  I 
cannot  tell  you  about.  As  to  cooperage  for  the  blind,  I  think  it  would 
depend  on  their  inclination. 

iShould  I  see  any  one  here  from  Little  Rock,  I  will  send  you  a  specimen 
of  my  work.  I  have  one  son  working  with  me,  and  we  make  all  the 
barrels  shipped  from  this  place;— about  one  thousand  this  year.  So  if 
you  see  a  barrel  of  Tate  Spring  water,  you  may  know  who  made  the 
barrel.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  from  the  time 
the  block  is  sawed  for  staves  until  the  vessel  is  complete,  except  that 
when  I  have  barrels  over  the  fire  heating  to  bend,  I  have  to  have  some 
one  that  can  see  to  keep  them  from  burning.  I  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  answering  any  letter  you  may  write,  and  in  giving  any  information 
you  may  desire.  Yours  respectfully, 

R.  Barbre. 

Mr.  Miller  :  We  are  still  doing  something  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, but  we  have  dropped  everything  in  the  way  of  industrial  pursuits 
for  the  boys  except  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  The  manufacture  of 
brushes  has  not  been  very  successful  from  the  fact  that  machinery  could 
manufacture  the  brushes  so  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  the  bristles 
could  be  drawn  by  hand,  that  we  could  not  compete  with  machine-made 
brushes.  Of  course  the  handicraft  that  cannot  be  carried  on  to  compete 
with  machine  labor  must  be  stopped.  The  same  is  true  of  mattress 
making.  We  could  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a  mattress  for  less  money  than 
we  could  buy  the  material,  so  that  had  to  be  dropped.  We  have  done 
pretty  well  in  the  broom  business.  In  the  year  closing  in  1881,  we 
manufactured,  I  think,  about  thirteen  hundred  dozen  brooms.  In  1880 
our  average  cost  of  brooms  per  dozen,  after  paying  the  boys  for  their 
labor,  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-one  cents.  In  1881,  the  average  cost 
per  dozen  was  two  dollars  and  one  cent.  Our  average  selling  price  for  the- 
brooms  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  dollars  and  forty 
cents,  making  about  forty  cents  a  dozen  net  income. 

Mr.  Doav  :    Aside  from  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes  sir,  aside  from  the  pay.  We  paid  our  boys 
through  1881,  twenty-five,  thirty-five,  forty-five  and  fifty-five  cents  a 
dozen.  We  make  four  qualities  of  brooms.  For  a  common  number  two, 
we  pay  twenty-five  cents ;  for  a  number  one,  we  pay  thirty-five  cents ; 
for  a  parlor,  forty-five  cents;  and  for  a  railroad  broom,  which  sold  last 
year  for  three  dollars  and  a  half,  we  pay  fifty-five  cents.    This  last  year 
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Ave  paid  ten  cents  additional.  Everything  was  a  little  higher,  and  the 
iDoys  thought  the  wages  ought  to  be  a  little  higher  too.  That  was  one 
reason  the  brooms  cost  us  more  per  dozen ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  1881  we  purchased  broom  corn  for  eighty-five  dollars  a  ton,  while 
last  year  we  paid  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  for  it. 

Mr.  Pattex  :    Could  each  boy  tie  and  sew  his  own  brooms '? 

Mk.  Miller  :  Yes  sir.  A  dozen  brooms  are  not  considered  completed 
until  they  are  tied,  sewed,  topped,  scraped  and  bunched. 

Mr.  Wait  :    Does  he  sort  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes  sir.  In  learning  the  trade  he  learns  sorting.  Our 
-custom  is  to  take  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven,  who  is  not  large  enough  to  do 
other  work,  and  put  him  into  the  sorting  room,  and  we  pay  him  sixteen 
and  two-thirds  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  sorting  the  corn.  It  requires 
about  four  boys  constantly  to  do  the  sorting  for  our  shops ;  and  some  of 
the  larger  boys  in  the  shop  employ  other  boys,  at  from  two  to  four  cents 
a  dozen,  to  cut  their  covers  and  split  them,  etc,  so  every  boy  about  the 
place  earns  from  seventy-five  cents  up  each  month.  Some  of  our  boys 
earned  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  last  winter. 

Mr.  Wait  :  How  do  you  manage  in  regard  to  separating  corn  as  to 
■color  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  select  corn  that  does  not  have  to  be  separated.  I  go 
to  the  field  where  it  is  raised  and  pick  out  just  what  suits  me.  Some- 
times I  buy  two  or  three  tons  of  one  man  and  some  more  of  another . 
Last  year  our  corn  was  so  perfect  in  color  that  it  did  not  require  to  be 
bleached  to  make  brooms  of  even  color.  After  the  brooms  are  made  and 
sewed  and  ready  for  bunching,  they  pass  under  the  inspection  of  the 
master  of  handicraft.  A  boy's  days  work  is  not  turned  in  until  it  passes 
the  eye  of  the  master  of  handicraft,  and  has  been  by  him  pronounced 
perfect.  If  a  broom  is  imperfect,  it  is  thrown  out,  and  another  one  must 
be  made  to  take  its  place  in  the  bunch.  Some  boys  made,  I  believe,  as 
many  as  four  dozen  brooms  on  Saturday  some  days  last  winter,  rather 
than  to  go  to  town  in  storm  and  mud,  as  they  had  the  privilege  of  doing. 
One  boy,  I  remember,  made  sixty  odd  dozen  in  a  month  besides  going  to 
school.  I  think  that  was  in  the  month  of  February.  Our  industrial 
department  was  closed  a  little  earlier  last  year  than  usual  on  account  of 
running  out  of  corn. 

Mr.  AVait  :  How  many  persons  are  employed  altogether  by  pupils  in 
the  broom  shop  ? 

.    Mr.  Miller:    We  employed  last  year  about  tw^enty. 

Mr.  Wait  :    How  many  others  are  employed  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller:    Only  two. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  is  the  net  result  after  paying  all  expenses  and 
paying  the  scholars  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Our  net  results  for  the  year  were  four  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  and  three  cents. 
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Mr.  Miller:  Yes  sir,  of  the  industrial  department.  In  other  words^ 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  for  two  years.  I 
make  a  statement  at  the  end  of  each  year,  showing  the  amount  of 
material  consumed,  what  it  cost,  the  number  of  brooms  made  by  each 
boy,  the  sales,  and  to  whom  made. 

Mr.  Wait  :    No  charge  made  for  rent  or  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :    No  sir. 

Mr.  Patten:  No  charge  made  for  your  expenses  in  buying  the- 
grain  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  That  is  all  figured  up  with  the  cost  of  the  corn.  The- 
transportation,  expense  of  purchasing  and  shipping  is  figured  in  the- 
price  of  the  brooms  at  two  dollars  and  one  cent  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dow  :  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding  sale  for  your 
brooms  ? 

Mr.  Miller:    No  sir. 

Mr.  Dow  :    In  wiiat  way  did  you  make  your  sales  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Our  Board  of  Charities  advertise  for  supplies  twice  a 
year  for  our  six  State  Institutions,  scheduling  the  supplies  for  each 
institution  under  the  proper  head,  and  letting  those  supplies  twice  a  year 
to  bidders.  As  a  general  thing,  the  grocery  bids  amount  to  eight,  or 
nine,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  man  who  supplies 
the  groceries  is  generally  very  glad  to  take  in  part  payment  what  brooms 
we  may  have  on  hand.  We  also  furnish  the  State  Penitentiary  with  all 
the  brooms  used  there,  and,  being  a  state  institution,  it  is  obliged  to  take 
them.  They  take  on  an  average  about  forty  or  fifty  dozen  a  year.  Then 
we  are  near  the  center  of  a  large  railroad  system,  and  to  the  various 
railroad  companies  I  manage  to  sell  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  a  year. 
Last  year,  near  the  close  of  the  term,  we  shipped  about  eighty  dozen  to 
Los  Angelos,  California.  We  aim  to  make  the  very  best  broom  in  the 
market— a  broom  that  will  not  be  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  any 
other  manufactory  on  earth. 

Mr.  Wait  :  How  many  of  your  workers  spend  ten  hours  a  day  of 
every  working  day  in  the  week  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  Miller:  None  of  them.  Our  boys  in  the  shop  work  a  great 
many  more  hours  than  we  require.  We  require  four  hours  a  day,  but 
the  amount  we  pay  them  for  the  labor  takes  away  all  semblance  of  task 
work,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  incentive  for  us  to  say  to  the  boys,  "The 
harder  you  work  the  more  money  you  will  make."  If  breakfast  is  not 
ready  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  (and  sometimes  they  get  up  at 
four  o'clock,)  if  they  want  to  crowd  things,  they  will  work  until  bi-eakfast 
time,  and  then  for  an  liour  before  supper,  and  in  spare  hours  before  bed 
time  they  are  at  work.  So  they  put  in,  on  an  average,  about  three  hours 
a  day  more  than  we  require.  I  have  in  one  department  seven  or  eight 
boys  who,  under  the  same  advantages  that  they  have  there,  would  earn 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  without  any  trouble. 
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Mr.  Patten  :  Do  the  teachers  ever  complain  that  the  broom  making 
interferes  with  the  studies  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Once  or  twice  there  has  been  a  complaint  of  that  kind. 
Then  we  say  to  the  boys,  "Here,  this  is  only  one  of  the  branches  of  this 
institution.  One  branch  is  as  essential  as  the  other,  and  you  must  give 
each  department  its  proper  share.  We  shall  have  to  limit  the  hours 
until  you  catch  up  with  the  lessons,"  and  it  does  not  occur  twice.  We 
have  accomplished  two  things.  We  have  inculcated  a  diposition  to  be 
industrious,  and  to  be  economical.  We  see  that  they  spend  their  money 
properly,  and  that  they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  such  things 
necessary, 

Mr.  Dow  :  Do  you  retain  all  the  money  that  pupils  earn  in  this  way 
in  your  own  hands  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :    ^N'o ;  I  act  as  a  depositary  sometimes. 
Mr.  Dow:    Do  they  spend  it  without  any  restriction  on  your  part? 
Mr.  Miller  :    No ;  if  I  find  they  spend  it  for  things  they  ought  not  to, 
1  restrict  them. 

Mr.  Smead  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  to  the  State  Board  of  Supervision  of  Wisconsin  Charita- 
ble, Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  and  to  the  Superintendent, 
officials  and  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered ;  that  we 
hereby  express  a  high  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  hearty  kindness 
shown  us  and  the  hospitable  care  taken  for  our  comfort  during  our  stay ; 
that  we  hereby  congratulate  the  state  of  Wisconsin  upon  the  possession 
of  an  institution  so  beautifully  situated,  so  wisely  planned  and  so  ably 
managed. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Kailroad  for  reduced  rates  given  to  those  attending 
our  meeting ;  to  the  members  of  the  press  for  the  pains  they  have  taken 
to  furnish  reports  of  our  meetings;  to  the  daily  papers,  and  to  the 
officers  of  this  Association  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  papers  read  before  the  Association, 
with  all  records  of  this  meeting,  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  present  session  as  a  Publishing  Committee,  with 
power  to  prepare  the  matter  for  publication. 

At  5:30  p.  M.  the  Association  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  August  17,  1882. 

The  Association  met  at  8:30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Gudger  presiding. 

Mr.  Miller:  Our  custom  has  been  to  hold  our  biennial  sessions 
about  the  15th,  16th,  or  iTth  of  August,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that  when 
we  go  to  St.  l-iouis  we  have  the  meeting  towards  the  last  of  the  month. 
I  have  talked  with  Dr.  Sibley  about  the  matter,  and  it  will  suit  him  just 
as  well.    The  reason  is  this— those  of  us  who  take  a  vacation  generally 
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take  it  during  the  month  of  August,  and  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  our 
convention  about  the  time  we  commence  our  vacation,  or  about  the  time 
we  close  it,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  would  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Dr.  Sibley, 
to  notify  us  of  a  time  convenient  for  him  and  most  agreeable  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to 
those  citizens  of  Janesville  who,  by  their  thoughtful  kindness  in 
furnishing  carriages,  alforded  the  members  a  pleasant  ride  about  their 
delightful  city. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  am  much  interested  in  the  music  departments  of  the 
several  institutions,  and  had  hoped  that  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  we  might  have  heard  from  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  w^ho  are  teaching  music,  in  regard  to  organization;  what  they 
do,  how  they  do  it,  and  what  the  result  is  in  the  several  schools,  in  order 
that  we  might  compare  views . 

The  organization  of  our  literary  departments  may  be  assumed  to  be 
fairly  perfect.  The  organization  of  the  music  department  in  most  of  our 
schools  is  probably  very  imperfect.  In  fact,  there  is  not  often  any 
organization  at  all.  By  organization  I  mean  gradation,  a  course  of 
study,  the  order  in  which,  and  the  methods  by  which  work  is  taken. 
The  course  which  is  generally  pursued  is  something  like  this:  each 
teacher  follows  his  own  notions,  presents  the  subject  in  his  own  way, 
chooses  any  method  of  technique  which  suits  his  pleasure,  insists  upon 
the  maxims  of  instruction  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  disallows 
other  maxims  which  other  teachers  in  the  school  may  deem  correct. 
The  order  in  which  work  is  done  by  one  differs  from  the  order  prescribed 
by  another.  Now  a  teacher  leaves,  and  a  new  teacher  comes  in,  and  he 
presents  entirely  different  views  again.  The  pupil  is  told  that  what  he 
has  formerly  done  and  supposed  to  be  right  is  incorrect,  and  that  he 
must  not  do  it  in  that  way,  and  great  confusion  arises  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholar.  The  work  of  the  previous  year  or  two  is  comparatively  undone. 
Then  there  is  another  difficulty— the  scholar  who  is  taught  by  a  given 
teacher  this  year,  next  year,  according  to  the  organization  of  the  school 
and  the  necessities  of  the  work,  is  given  to  some  other  teacher.  John, 
having  studied  a  couple  of  years,  comes  in  after  vacation,  with 
his  fingers  stiffened  up  and  his  memory  at  sea  as  to  just  what  he  has 
gone  over.  The  new  teacher  asks,  "Well,  John,  how  far  advanced  are 
you?"  John  cannot  very  well  tell.  "Play  me  something."  John  cannot 
very  well  play  anything  just  after  vacation,  so  the  teaclier  is  apt  to  think 
that  John  does  not  know  much,  and  John  becomes  disheartened  and  sad 
and  sour,  and  thinks  that  music  teachers  do  not  know  much,  and  that 
music  is  a  poor  thing  anyway.  Xext  year,  perhaps,  he  goes  into  the 
hands  of  another  teacher,  and  has  the  same  experience.  In  the  literary 
department  that  is  not  the  case.    There  the  subjects  are  the  same,  and 
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the  methods  of  the  teachers  will  be  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
The  scholar  will  not  discover  radical  differences  in  the  teachers  unless, 
they  differ  in  teaching  power.  The  subject  remains  the  same,  the  order 
remains  the  same,  and  the  work  essentially  the  same. 

If  the  difficulties  of  which  1  speak  were  to  be  observed  in  the  New 
York  school,  I  think  they  could  be  observed  in  every  school.  If  they 
were  hindrances  to  the  work  in  the  New  York  school,  they  would  be 
hindrances  to  the  work  in  every  school.  What  causes  the  difficulty  ?  It 
is  the  want  of  unity,  the  want  of  uniformity,  the  want  of  unification  in 
the  subject  matter  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
to  the  scholars.  In  short,  it  is  want  of  organization  in  this  depart- 
ment—an organization  which  shall  begin  at  the  foundation  and  put 
every  scholar  upon  a  common  plan  with  every  other  scholar,  and  each 
teacher  upon  a  common  plan  with  every  other  teacher  in  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and  the  order  in  which  that  subject  matter 
shall  be  taught.  Now,  can  any  such  organization  as  that  be  effected ? 
It  has  been  suggested,  in  a  few  words  of  conversation  had  here  since  the 
convention  opened,  that  class  work  might  produce  it.  Take  a  class  of 
four.  You  find  the  idea  of  rhythm  is  not  in  one.  The  ear  of  one  is  not 
so  correct  as  the  ear  of  the  others,  and  he  is  dull  on  that  account.  One 
does  not  manipulate  well.  His  fingers  are  slow,  and  he  is  slow  in  his 
technique,  and  your  four  scholars  soon  begin  to  separate.  The  longer 
you  keep  it  up  the  farther  apart  they  get,  and  your  one  class  of  four  has 
become  four  classes  of  one  each.  So  it  is  found  by  this  experience  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  classification,  no  such  thing  as  making  a  class 
and  teaching  music  in  classes.  I  speak  now  of  the  piano  and  organ. 
Music  reading  and  writing,  harmony  and  the  elements  of  vocal  music 
may  be  taught  in  classes.  What  can  be  done  ?  Evidently,  we  should 
adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  pupils  and  all  teachers.  This  course  should  belong  to 
the  school.  Teachers  should  abandon  their  contradictory,  or  diverse 
ways,  and  follow  the  common  course. 

In  New  York  we  have  been  at  work  upon  a  scheme  which 
is  constructed  somewhat  in  this  way:  First  grade,  finger  exer- 
cise work;  second  grade,  preparatory  scale  work;  third  grade? 
scales  proper,  including  all  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  har- 
monic and  melodic  form  through  various  forms  of  treatment,  so  that 
the  scale  work  is  very  comprehensive ;  fourth  grade,  studies  in  arpeggio 
work ;  fifth  grade,  mixed  studies .  The  exercises  are  so  developed  one 
from  the  other,  or  so  related,  that  when  number  one  is  understood! 
number  two  is  seen  to  follow  it,  number  three  to  follow  number  two, 
number  four  to  follow  number  three,  not  arbitrarily  but  logically.  In 
that  way  the  scholar  sees  the  order,  and  when  he  has  that  order  in  his 
mind  he  cannot  easily  forget  it.  Each  exercise  is  expressed  by  a  simple 
formula,  and  the  scholar  is  no  longer  compelled  to  remember  exercise 
number  thirteen,  arbitrary  in  its  form,  and  distinguish  it  from  fourteen, 
likewise  arbitrary  in  its  form,  but  differing  from  thirteen  in  a  very 
slight  respect.  With  a  few  of  these  arbitrary  exercises,  the  scholar  is  soon 
burdened,  his  memory  is  taxed  beyond  measure  to  remember  them.  He 
often  finds  it  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  earlier  exercises  fall  away  from  his 
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memory  as  the  later  ones  are  crowded  in.  He  forgets  the  path  over  which 
he  has  gone.  Each  teacher  follows  this  scheme.  Some  twenty-five  scholars, 
male  and  female,  forming  a  normal  training  class,  and  whom  we  call 
tutors,  also  follow  it.  As  soon  as  a  scholar  is  able  to  teach,  we  let  him  go  to 
work  teaching,  supervising  his  work  every  day  carefully.  It  takes  more 
time  to  teach  a  scholar  how  to  teach  than  it  does  to  teach  him  how  to 
play,  and  I  think  he  should  begin  early  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  If 
he  is  left  to  himself  to  teach  what  and  as  he  will,  you  can  expect  no 
good  results.  But  if  the  tutors  are  organized  as  such,  and  go  to  their 
class  rooms  to  teach  as  regularly  as  they  go  to  receive  instruction,  if  the 
matter  they  are  to  teach  is  carefully  allotted  to  each,  and  if  each  is  care- 
fully criticised,  the  tutor  learns  how  to  teach.  Just  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  teach  he  must  have  something  to  teach.  His  receptive  faculties  are 
at  once  enlarged.  But  he  is  to  give  as  well  as  receive.  He  discovers  the 
difficulty  he  has  in  making  his  pupil  understand  him.  He  has  recourse 
to  the  teacher,  and  says,  "L  tried  to  make  this  boy  understand  that  thing, 
and  I  could  not  do  it."  He  is  learning  a  lesson.  And  so,  as  he  tries  to 
teach,  his  own  capacity  and  power  are  enlarged.  The  teachers  all  teach 
the  same  thing,  the  classes  of  scholars  who  are  tutors  all  teach  the  same 
thing  to  the  other  scholars,  who,  as  beginners,  come  to  learn  the  same 
thing.  Each  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  the  instruction  each  scholar  has 
received  through  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  each  teacher 
finds  in  these  records  the  standing  and  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and 
knows  about  what  to  expect  of  him  in  review,  while  the  scheme 
prescribes  the  advance  work.  When  all  work  upon  one  plan  a  spirit  of 
emulation  is  aroused,  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  for 
just  comparison  as  to  results,  both  as  between  teachers  and  also  as 
between  pupils. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  notation  should  be  taught  to  the  scholar  as 
a  part  of  the  piano  instruction.  I  think  not.  Musical  notation  is  an 
entirely  different  subject,  and  needs  entirely  different  treatment  and 
suitable  apparatus.    It  should  be  taught  in  classes. 

I  suggest  to  our  teachers  that  a  sighted  pupil  should  be  taught  to  read 
music  away  from  the  piano.  Let  him  learn  to  read  the  music  and 
readily  translate  it  into  words.  He  should  also  write  it.  After  he  is 
able  to  do  that,  let  him  go  to  the  piano,  and  when  he  has  related  the 
lines  and  spaces  to  the  keyboard,  his  fingering  being  already  in  advance, 
he  is  ready  to  read  and  play  with  some  facility. 

But  it  is  asked,  "What  do  you  do  with  your  instruction  books?"  We 
simply  lay  them  aside.  "What  do  you  do  with  the  great  masses  of 
exercises  and  studies  wliich  have  been  written?"  In  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  these  studies  may  be  introduced  into  the  technical  course. 
But  these  do  not   supersede  the  regular  course,  which  is  never  suspended. 

The  sclieme  is  feasible  and  practica  .  It  has  unified  our  work,  and 
furnishes  the  pupils  with  a  teaching  course,  apart  from  an  instruction 
book.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  blind  teacher  not  to  strain  his  memory  to 
remember  the  exercises ;  he  can  now  devote  his  attention  to  the  work  the 
scholar  is  doing  with  his  fingers,  and  he  is  not  dependent  on  the  sight  of 
the  scholar  to  tell  him  what  there  is  on  a  printed  page  before  him. 
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I  felt  that  I  could  hardly  leave  the  convention  without  raising  the 
question  whether  there  is  such  an  organization  in  the  music  department 
■of  our  schools  as  there  ought  to  be,  and  whether  some  such  plan  as  this 
does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  both  before  the  scholar  leaves 
the  school  and  afterwards.  I  also  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
music  in  New  York  Point  for  the  blind  is  being  rapidly  published. 

Now  one  word  more  in  regard  to  another  work  which  is  being  done, 
viz.,  the  classification  of  music  for  the  use  of  our  scholars.  The  classes 
are,  the  scale,  chord,  arpeggio,  triplet,  trill,  canon,  fugue  in  three  voices, 
fugue  in  four  voices,  melodic  studies,  rhythmic  studies,  etc.  Each  class 
is  made  up  in  books,  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  each  book  con- 
taining twelve  or  fifteen  studies.  These  are  selected  from  the  great 
composers  and  teachers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  opus  and  publishers' 
names  are  given,  so  that  the  scholar  knows  just  where  to  look  for  it. 
We  shall  continue  to  classify  in  this  w^ay  until  we  have  a  repertory  of 
music  which  shall  be  inclusive  of  all  kinds  of  music  from  the  best 
masters,  so  the  scholars  will  have  it  under  their  fingers. 

Mr.  Parmelee,  of  Nebraska:  How  are  we  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  music  to  organize  this  department  ? 

•  Mr  Wait  :  I  should  hardly  infer  that  any  superintendent  would  not 
have  the  ability  to  organize  the  department  even  though  not  a  musician. 
Because,  if  he  has  organizing  capacity,  as  I  think  every  superintendent 
has,  he  will  organize  his  school  upon  principle.  I  hope  to  have  the 
ischeme  in  such  shape  before  another  year  as  to  place  it  in  your  hands  in 
printed  form. 

Mr.  M'Cune,  of  Iowa:  When  I  came  to  this  convention  I  had  no 
idea  of  saying  anything  at  all.  I  thought  it  would  be  more  proper  to  sit 
and  listen ;  but  I  want  to  take  back  all  the  ideas  I  can,  especially  in 
regard  to  teaching,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  all  those  who  teach  in 
regard  to  their  experience.  We  think  we  have  system  in  our  school  if 
we  have  nothing  else,  though,  of  course,  our  system  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  has  just  spoken. 
Under  the  superintendent  of  the  musical  department  we  have  a  musical 
director,  and  under  him  two  lady  teachers.  The  musical  director  is 
practically  the  head  of  the  department.  The  lady  teachers  have  their 
work  assigned  to  them,  and  they  are  not  expected  to  have  any  system' 
They  are  expected  to  do  precisely  what  he  says.  He  gives  them  the 
system  he  has  decided  on  in  his  own  mind  as  the  best.  A  careful 
record  is  kept  of  the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  every  month  the  director 
hns  a  close  examination  of  the  work  of  each  teacher.  The  ideas  of  one 
man  prevail  throughout  the  whole.  We  have  two  harmony  classes — a 
beginning  and  an  advanced  class  We  have  two  choirs — beginning  and 
advanced,  and  an  orchestra.  We  use  the  Wait  system,  and  we  think  we 
know^  it  thoroughly.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  so  much  talk  about 
the  Point  system.  A  student  in  our  institution  who  is  not  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  and  does  not  use  it  as  we  use  script,  is  quite  behind  the 
times.  We  use,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  music  from  the  Louisville  Publish- 
ing House,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  had  last  year  a  music  reader,  who 
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read  to  the  students,  they  taking  down  music  from  the  best  masters 
rom  his  dictation. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  long  this  gentleman  who  is 
called  the  musical  director  has  been  in  that  position. 

Mr.  M'Cune:    Five  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Suppose  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  direction,  say 
next  year.  Might  not  the  in-coming  man,  inasmuch  as  he  has  all  the 
discretion,  think  quite  differently  xipon  many  matters  from  what  his 
predecessor  thought  ? 

Mr.  M'Cune:  Of  course  the  new  man  would  not  antagonize  every- 
thing the  past  musical  director  had  done,  and  the  organization  of  the 
institution  is  so  fixed  that  the  work  would  go  on.  The  superintendent 
would  have  to  see  to  it,  and  he  would  have  to  refer  to  a  record  of  the 
work  the  musical  director  has  done  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  cannot  tell  you  with  how  much  interest  I  have  listened 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wait,  because  I  came  to  this  convention  hoping 
to  hear  something  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  music.  The  only  thing  I 
regret,  and  I  regret  that  very  much,  is  that  we  cannot  hear  more  on  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  carry  home  with  us  the  assurance  that  we  can 
very  soon  have  the  ideas  that  have  been  described  to  us  fully  carried 
out.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  find  the  system  of  musical  notation  in  its 
present  perfect  form  of  great  value. 

Perhaps  I  can  go  a  little  way  towards  answering  the  question  my 
friend  Parmelee  asks — how  a  superintendent  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  music  shall  try  to  direct  it.  I  do  not  know  anything, 
about  music.  They  tried  to  teach  me  when  I  was  about  a  dozen  years 
old,  and  gave  it  up,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  it  since,, 
though  I  can  read  music  verbally.  I  was  convinced  that  in  order  to  do- 
the  work  I  wanted  done  in  my  school  in  the  way  of  music  1  must  learn 
the  sighted  music,  and  I  have.  When  the  revised  musical  notation, 
came  out  I  took  three  of  my  best  pupils  and  set  them  to  work  at  it,  and-, 
went  to  work  at  it  myself.  It  was  not  very  easy  for  me,  or  for  them 
either,  but  we  worked  away  together,  and  what  I  did  not  know  they  did, 
and  what  they  did  not  know  I  did;  and  we  learned  to  read  and  write 
it — not  to  apply  it  in  any  way.  We  read  through  Schmitfs  instruction 
book  in  that  way,  and  long  before  we  got  through  quite  a  number  of  the 
other  boys  and  girls  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  not  learn  too.  When 
we  got  through  those  scholars  could  read  the  music  just  as  readily  as  the 
literary  notation,  and  would  write  at  my  dictation  from  the  ink  print 
very  readily.  Of  course  they  would  make  a  good  many  mistakes,  but  we 
could  correct  them.  I  think  we  have  made  pretty  good  progress,  and  we 
shall  go  on  with  it  another  year  with  more  pupils,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  find  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  work.  We  shall 
give  the  further  experiments  of  our  friend  from  New  York  a  fair  trial, 
and  if,  after  a  little  experiment,  they  look  as  favorable  as  now  seems 
likely,  we  shall  go  on  with  them  as  we  are  going  on  with  this. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  any  of  the  future  studies 
in  the  schools  that  the  Schmitt  instruction  book  should  not  be  taken,  not 
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that  there  are  anj'  such  radical  differences  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
incorrect,  but  there  are  differences,  and  inasmuch  as  those  differences 
are  not  readily  made  out,  scholars  and  teachers  are  sometimes  at  sea  as 
to  some  change  made.  But  the  Kohler  instruction  book  and  the 
Schuman  album,  or  the  recent  publications,  may  be  taken,  and  will  be 
found  to  conform  to  the  revised  notation. 

Mr.  Dow  :  Of  course  we  ran  across  those  things,  and  they  did  throw 
us  out  a  little  at  first,  but  by  reference  to  the  ink  print  book  we  readily 
saw  what  was  meant,  and  made  the  necessary  corrections. 

Mr.  Parmelee  :  I  am  glad  to  know  that  some  good  person  has  taken 
hold  of  this  matter  of  music  instruction,  and  will  give  us  some  proper 
system  of  teaching  music  in  our  institutions.  I  hope  the  system  will  be 
perfected,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  just  what  we  want  in  that  respect, 
for  we  stand  in  great  need  of  something  of  that  sort. 

Mrs.  Little:  Mr.  Huntoon  has  brought  here  some  maps,  which  he 
says  were  drawn  on  the  New  York  point  slate.  I  have  had  questions 
asked  me  about  how  these  maps  were  prepared,  which  I  could  not 
answer,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Huntoon  would  explain  how  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Htjntoon:  We  have  used  the  Xew  York  point  system  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  We  have  taught  our  pupils  to  discard  the  old  slate  and 
do  their  calculations  largely  with  the  use  of  the  Xew  York  slate.  We 
find  it  valuable  for  the  pupils  to  draw  their  geometrical  diagrams  upon- 
We  find  it  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  all  their  abstracts  and  essays, 
and  for  every  use  which  the  seeing  Avould  make  of  the  script  letter ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  given  them  almost  the  power  of  the  pencil  in 
the  hands  of  the  seeing,  as  may  be  seen  by  these  maps.  Of  course  in 
making  these  punctures  the  guide  is  removed  from  the  slate.  (Exhibiting 
maps.)  The  teacher  gives  them  the  map  first — it  is  inverted,  of 
course— and  the  pupil  marks  down  the  outline  of  the  map  and  turns  the 
paper,  and  he  is  required  to  reproduce  it.  Some  of  the  first  efforts  will 
be  very  far  from  the  real  thing ;  you  would  hardly  notice  any  resem- 
blance ;  but  by  practice  they  can  reproduce  many  of  them  exactly — quite 
as  exactly  as  a  class  of  the  seeing  would  reproduce  the  same  thing  on  the 
blackboard.  They  make  a  range  of  mountains,  for  instance,  by  making 
three  or  rour  rows  of  dots.  They  mark  out  the  rivers  by  a  depression, 
made  by  scratching  the  paper  on  the  opposite  side  over  the  place  where 
it  ought  to  be.  The  scholars  do  it  very  readily,  and  have  taken  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  has  given 
parents  who  are  interested  in  their  children's  progress  more  satisfaction 
than  to  receive  these  maps  which  the  children  have  drawn.  They  are 
taught  to  enlarge  them  in  various  ways,  and  they  make  them  of  all 
sizes,  so  that  they  may  not  follow  the  patterns  and  simply  reproduce 
what  is  given  them.  The  teacher  requires  them  to  do  something  more 
than  that— to  make  the  map  on  different  scales.  We  begin,  perhaps,  by 
teaching  them  to  make  a  plan  of  the  room,  or  of  the  institution,  to  see  if 
they  remember  it — jotting  down  the  positions  of  the  doors  and  windows 
on  the  slate,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Dow  :    The  slates  used  have  the  whole  metal  backs,  I  suppose, 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Yes. 

Mr.  Patten  :    Do  they  have  any  guide  in  puttina:  in  the  rivers  ? 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  Only  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  dissected  maps. 
It  is  not  a  process  of  guessing — it  is  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  studying  the  map. 

Mr.  Patten:  Suppose  they  were  drawing  the  map  of  Africa  and 
they  wanted  to  put  in  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  They  put  in  the  rivers  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
one  on  which  they  make  the  outlme,  and  put  in  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
so  when  the  map  is  turned  and  the  outline  before  them,  they  know 
where  to  make  the  mark  of  the  depression  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Patten  :  How  do  they  get  the  River  Nile  the  right  distance  from 
the  Red  Sea '? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  "Why,  the  boundary  of  the  Red  Sea  is  right  under 
their  fingers. 

Mr.  Patten:    Do  they  measure? 

Mr.  HuiifTooN:  It  is  all  free  hand.  We  have  not  attempted  to  da 
any  drawing  by  rule.  We  have  the  neatest  of  the  maps  here,  but  with- 
out having  taken  any  measurement,  I  warrant  you  they  are  as  nearly 
right  as  most  of  the  work  that  could  be  done  without  measurement. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  doing  work  on  the 
blackboard  with  a  string  and  a  piece  of  chalk  ? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  think  so,  exactly,  except  that  the  sense  of  feeling 
has  been  educated  to  take  the  place  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Little:  Of  course  you  have  the  additional  difficulty  of  its 
being  reversed. 

Mr  Huntoon:  Certainly ;  that  difficulty  had  to  be  met  at  the  outset. 
The  map  has  to  be  reversed  from  the  right  to  the  left  in  the  child's  mind. 
If  there  is  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  east,  he  marks  it  on  the  wrong 
side,  so  that  when  the  paper  is  reversed  it  will  be  on  the  east. 

Mrs.  Little:  Have  you  made  use  of  cushions  for  map  drawing,  and 
do  you  consider  this  preferable  ?    If  so,  for  what  reason  V 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  1  consider  it  advisable  to  develop  the  point  system  in 
every  possible  way.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  begun  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages which  this  system  furnishes  us  in  innumerable  ways.  It 
requires  some  patience,  some  tact,  some  inventive  power.  Let  me 
suggest  this  from  the  work  in  the  school  rooms.  I  would  not  multiply 
apparatus.  I  would  not  have  a  child  dependent  on  two  or  three  different 
things  for  doing  his  work.  For  instance,  if  he  must  carry  a  type  slate 
around  with  him,  with  its  weiglit,  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  type 
attached  to  it  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  cushions  for  making  diagrams  or 
cuts  in  another  coat  pocket,  and  a  Xew  York  point  slate  in  addition,  I 
think  he  is  rather  burdened  with  apparatus,  and  if  he  can  make  the 
New  York  point  slate  do  all  that  work,  he  can  easily  carry  a  folding 
slate  with  him. 
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So  far  as  the  complaint  of  being  unable  to  get  these  point  tablets  made 
in  quantities  to  supply  orders  is  concerned,  perhaps  Mr.  Wait  can  give 
us  some  information. 

Mr.  "Wait  :  The  making  of  this  apparatus  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing.  I  can  not  go  down  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  get  a  piece  of 
metal  rolled  for  the  back  of  one  of  the  large  slates;  it  has  to  be 
hammered  out ;  and  when  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
made  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  six  men  before  they  are  done,  and 
it  is  a  long  and  tedious  process.  When  any  one  writes  and  wants  a  dozen 
or  half  a  dozen,  I  cannot  make  a  dozen,  I  must  make  two  hundred.  It  is 
up-hill  business.  Xone  of  this  work  is  done  without  my  personal 
supervision. 

Here  is  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  we  devised  (exhibiting  a  small 
slate)  which  has  been  tested  somewhat  by  Messrs.  Dow,  Miller  and 
others— a  little  pocket  slate  to  supply  the  scholars  with— something  to 
be  used  in  the  school  room  and  which  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Mr.  Miller  says  his  scholars  have  used  it  with  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
question  with  me  whether  this  would  stand,  but  now,  that  I  believe  they 
stand,  I  will  make  more.  They  are  much  more  easily  made  and  cost  less 
than  half  what  the  large  ones  do,  yet  the  amount  of  work  in  making 
them  is  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  In  reference  to  this  question  of  making  apparatus,  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  road  whenever  anyone 
attempts  to  have  any  special  kind  of  apparatus  made  for  the  use  of  our 
blind  scholars.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  what  seems  to  be  a  good 
thing,  and  proves  to  be  a  good  thing  in  one  institution,  does  not  seem  to 
be  accepted  anywhere  else.  We  begin  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  spend 
time  and  labor,  and  get  the  thing  perfected,  and  then  find  out  that  all  of 
our  work  is  thrown  away.  It  has  taken  ten  years  to  bring  the  Xew 
York  system  up  to  its  popularity,  which  is  a  bare  majority  of  the 
institutions,  and  perhaps  if  some  of  the  rest  of  us  had  been  here  in  force, 
we  might  have  kept  back  this  thing  for  five  or  six  years  more.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  but  I  believe 
that  might  have  been  the  case.  In  the  manufacture  of  any  piece  of 
apparatus  the  work  is  simply  incalculable.  You  have  first  trouble  with 
the  mechanics.  If  you  can  give  them  an  order  to  make  a  thousand 
things  of  one  kind,  they  will  take  pains  to  do  it.  If  it  is  a  little  job  of 
four  or  five  pieces,  and  it  is  a  work  that  requires  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  skill,  the  time  of  such  men  is  valuable,  and  they  only  do  it  as  a^ 
special  favor,  and  you  cannot  put  it  on  business  principles  if  they  fail- 
Mr.  Heady,  in  the  development  of  that  machine  for  writing  that  did  not 
answer  the  expectations,  worked  year  after  year,  and  it  has  been  a  loss 
to  him— which  he  is  not  able  to  stand — of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  for 
the  experiments  he  has  made  with  it,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to 
do  a  practical  service  to  the  institutions,  in  writing  with  a  machine 
New  York  point,  or  Braille,  or  Moon,  or  any  system.  These  things  could 
not  be  done  if  the  Lord  had  not  made  us  so  enthusiastic  that  we  will  go 
ahead,  in  spite  of  failure  and  obloquy,  because  we  think  we  have  got  the 
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right  thing,  and  we  will  cling  to  it  until  we  drop— even,  if  it  is  the  old 
fashioned  line  letter. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  do  not  think  myself  that  these  small  slates  are  so  good 
for  school  purposes  as  the  larger  ones  we  have  used,  but  they  answer  a 
good  purpose.  I  do  not  think  the  scholars  like  these  quite  as  well  as  they 
do  the  larger  ones.  They  have  to  move  the  paper  oftener,  and  it  is  a 
little  inconvenient,  but  they  answer  very  well  and  can  be  used  for  all 
school  purposes. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Except  for  maps. 

Mr.  Wait:  When  you  have  scholars  brought  up  on  these  from  the 
beginning  you  cannot  get  them  to  use  the  large  ones. 

Mr.  Dow:  That  may  be,  but  I  think  now  that  most  of  my  scholars 
do  prefer  the  large  ones.  Still,  these  work  well,  they  are  good  little 
things,  and  they  are  handy. 

Mr.  Miller:  This  seems  to  be  about  three  inches  in  length.  What 
would  be  the  difficulty  in  increasing  it  to  nine  inches  in  length  V  Would 
the  same  construction  answer  V 

Mr.  Wait  :  They  might  be  enough  longer  to  make  them  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper.  But  if  made  on  that  plan  I  should  not 
expect  it  to  be  used  as  a  pocket  slate,  and  I  should  make  the  bottom  of 
several  pieces  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Dow  raises  an  objection  to  this  slate  on  account  of 
the  way  the  paper  is  put  in.  When  we  first  commenced  using  these  with 
our  boys  they  would  put  the  paper  in  from  the  bottom,  but  I  found,  after 
a  little  experiment,  that  the  paper  might  be  put  in  from  the  top,  and  it 
did  not  deface  the  points.  The  printed  matter  is  then  constantly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  in  that  way  I  found  no  difficulty  in  using  this 
slate  for  any  length  of  paper.  N'ow  if  this  could  be  increased  to  nine 
inches  in  length,  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  answer  every  purpose  of 
the  metal  back  slate,  and  supersede  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Do^\'  :  I  suppose  the  idea  of  having  this  groove  extend  clear  to  the 
top  was  that  it  might  protect  the  print,  and  I  found  that  it  did.  So  if 
you  shut  the  top  down  after  you  get  the  points  made  it  does  not  prevent 
them  from  reading  it ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that. 

In  regard  to  the  point  slates,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wait  waits  until 
he  gets  an  order  for  a  hundred  or  two  before  he  starts  to  manufacture 
them.  Xow  cannot  we  agree  on  the  number  we  will  order  for  the 
various  institutions,  and  give  Mr.  Wait  an  order  for  one  or  two  hundred 
slates  now,  so  that  he  can  set  the  mill  grinding  as  soon  as  he  gets  home, 
and  we  can  get  them,  say  in  October  ?    Can  that  be  done,  Mr.  Wait  V 

Mr.  Wait:  I  will  say  that  I  have  often  made  these  slates  in  large 
quantities  when  I  had  no  order  at  all,  and  after  I  had  used  tliem  all  up 
there  would  come  an  order,  but  only  for  twenty-five,  or  such  a  matter, 
and  perhaps  I  would  hu\e  no  material,  and  I  would  send  to  Pittsburgh' 
as  I  did  for  the  last  lot  I  had  made,  wlien  I  could  not  get  anything  from 
them  in  three  months,  they  were  so  busy.    When  the  strike  was  going 
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on,  I  could  not  get  a  sheet  from  which  I  could  make  a  metal  back  slate. 
If  any  of  you  want  slates  I  would  be  glad  to  get  an  order  for  them. 

Mr.  Miller:  We  want  at  our  institution  twenty-five  of  them.  We 
have  about  one  slate  for  every  pupil,  but  they  are  going  out  all  the  time. 
When  one  leaves  honorably,  we  give  him  a  slate.  Of  course  it  depletes 
the  number  all  the  time,  and  we  have  to  make  the  number  good.  If  Dr. 
Wilbor  will  give  an  order  for  two  dozen,  and  Mr.  Dow  and  others  for 
what  they  want,  perhaps  we  can  make  an  order  for  two  hundred  to-night- 

Dr.  Wilbor  :    I  want  four  dozen. 

Mr.  Shotwell  :  I  wish  to  ask,  cannot  the  practical  part  of  the  work 
be  done  by  Mr.  Wait,  but  done  through  the  authority  of  the  printing 
house,  so  we  can  get  these  slates  in  our  poorer  institutions  as  apparatus 
manufactured  by  the  printing  house  ?  And  the  further  question,  cannot 
three  hundred  slates  be  made  as  cheaply  as  an  edition  of  three  hundred 
copies  of  a  book,  and  cannot  we  afford  to  have  two  sizes  of  slates  made 
through  the  printing  house  in  the  place  of  two  books  during  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  That  question  has  already  been  gone  over.  Of 
course  it  has  a  good  many  bearings  as  to  the  legality  of  furnishing  them, 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  and  whether,  if  it  is  granted  to  one  institution, 
it  will  not  be  claimed  by  others.  It  establishes  a  precedent  which  is 
extremely  dangerous,  as  we  have  seen.  We  have  been  going  on  that 
principle,  and  have  been  supplying  apparatus — all  the  point  slates  asked 
of  us,  for  the  twenty  per  cent,  allowed.  There  has  been  no  limit  even  to 
the  twenty  per  cent.  Some  of  the  largest  institutions  have  drawn  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  apparatus  and  books  manufactured  elsewhere, 
and  in  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country  there  is  now  upon 
their  walls  a  fine  series  of  wall  maps  manufactured  at  that  institution, 
and  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
beyond  the  twenty  per  cent,  quota.  Some  of  the  institutions  have  not 
drawn  the  twenty  per  cent,  at  all,  but  have  taken  it  all  out  in  our  own 
publications,  as  should  be  done.  But  our  practice  has  been  to  further 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  any  possible  way  we  could.  Yet  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  in  the  beginning.  We  ought  to  have  drawn  the  lines 
more  strictly  and  rigidly,  and  it  vv^as  a  stretch  of  our  authority. 

Mr.  Dow :  I  think  Mr.  Shotwell's  question  is,  can  the  printing  house 
manufacture  them  and  furnish  them  ? 

Mr.  Shotwell  ;  That  is  the  question  I  desire  to  ask.  What  if  Mr^ 
Wait's  services  were  employed  by  the  printing  house,  he  directing  the 
work,  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  the  expense  of  material  borne  and  the 
manufacturing  done  by  the  printing  house  ? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  that  could  be  done.  "Mr. 
Wait  has  gone  through  with  all  that  and  he  knows  exactly  what  is 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  slates,  and  has  an  amount  of 
experience  it  would  take  me  twenty  years  to  catch  up  with. 

Mr.  Patten  :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  what  apparatus  the  printing 
house  intends  to  manufacture. 
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Mr.  Huntoon:    It  is  on  the  list  which  has  been  printed  and  sent  out. 

Mr.  Patten  :    Is  it  limited  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Huntook  :  Xot  necessarily.  We  will  manufacture  what  appar- 
atus we  can  expeditiously  and  cheaply.  But  when  it  comes  to 
manufacturing  something  that  requires  so  much  accuracy  and  skill,  and 
so  much  experience  as  the  manufacture  of  the  point  slate,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing. 

Mr.  Wait  :  As  giving  an  idea  of  the  cost  and  difficulties  we  run  foul 
of  in  this  matter,  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  could  find  some  means  by 
which  our  tablets  could  be  cast— that  we  could  in  that  way  get  a  good 
and  perfect  slate,  and  get  it  cheaply.  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  mold 
to  cast  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  large  size  slate,  without  any  guaranty 
that  when  it  was  finished  I  could  get  a  perfect  slate  out  of  the  mold, 
would  cost  three  hundred  dollars,  I  taking  all  the  risk.  Whichever  way 
you  turn  with  this  apparatus  it  is  a  perplexing  thing. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Could  not  the  body  of  the  slate  be  cast  of  some  metal 
and  then  that  put  upon  a  planing  machine  and  the  grooves  cut  ? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  have  just  those  tools,  and  have  done  just  exactly  that 
thing,  and  it  would  make  the  slate  cost  four  or  five  dollars.  I  have  also 
made  them  of  glass  and  hard  rubber. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dow,  the  Association  adjourned  at  10:30  p.  m. 

to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
1884. 


Constitution  of  the  Association. 


Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.    The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  :— 

First,  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Second,  The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind . 

Third,  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  members, 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members. 

Article  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indicated  by 
their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.    This  Association  shall  hold  it  next  meeting  during  the 

year   ,   the   time   and   place   to  be   designated  by  the  Executive 

Committee. 


By-Laws, 

.  I.  The  members  of  this  Association,  present  at  any  time  appointed  for 
a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  ciuorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  discus- 
sion and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice  President,  or,  m  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice  Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  majority 
for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  committees. 
^.  Reading  communications. 
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V 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the 
name  of  the  member  otfering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII-  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's  ManuaL 


Resolutions. 

The  following  Resolutions,  passed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience  of 
reference : 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some  months  in 
advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information  or 
suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its 
approaching  session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before 
them,  the  Committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion, and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be 
followed,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of  the 
session. 

That  said  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays» 
lectures,  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  any  wise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitalile  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee,  (during 
the  session,)  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the  same, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  distribute  the  same  as  follows:  First,  fitfy  copies 
to  those  institutions  which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils, 
and  thirty  copies  to  those  institutions"  which  have  less  than 
seventy-five  pupils;  second,  single  copies  to  each  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to 
each  State  Library;  and  third,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  foreign 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  others  interested. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
institutions  according  to  the  number  of  copies  of  report  of  proceedings 
furnished  as  above. 


APPENDIX. 


Proceedings   of   the   Board    of    Trustees    of    the    American 

Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  held  August  16,  1882,  at 

THE  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
BHnd  met  at  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  11:30  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1882.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  who  stated  that  a  nomination  for  President  pro 
tempore  would  be  in  order.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  nominated  Dr» 
F.  W.  Phillips,  of  Illinois,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gudger,  of  North 
-Carolina,  Dr.  Phillips  was  elected  President  pro  tempore,  by  accla- 
mation. 

The  roll  was  then  called  by  the  Secretary,  showing  superintendents 
present  from  the  following  institutions:  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York  (City),  New  York  (State),  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Trustees  convened  at  2  p.  m.  The  minutes  of  two  preceding 
meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Finance  Committee  reported  through  their 
Secretary,  Mr.  Huntoon,  as  follows  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Executive  Finance  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Trustees  that  they  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  with  the  funds  at  their  command.  They  have  received 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky  some  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  within  the 
last  few  years.  That  has  accumulated  and  has  been  used  as  a  building 
fund.  They  have  purchased  a  lot  of  ground,  consisting  of  seven  acres, 
adjacent  to  the  institution  grounds  for  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
They  are  erecting  a  building,  the  foundations  of  which  are  all  completed, 
and  the  laying  of  brick  work  will  begin  next  week.    The  building  is  to 


be  three  stories  in  height,  and  will  have  a  front  of  forty-flve  feet,  and! 
will  be  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  with  a  two-story  ell  in  the  rear  forty 
by  twenty  feet.  On  the  east  side  will  be  a  fire-proof  vault  seventeen  by 
seventeen  feet,  and  a  room  one  story  high  seventeen  by  twelve  feet.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  so  they  will 
expend  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  that  fund. 

They  also  request  me  to  inform  you  that  the  expenses  of  the  Printing 
House  for  the  last  two  years  show  a  deficit,  which,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1SS2,  was  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the 
indebtedness  since  then  of  something  like  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  all  of 
which  has  been  made  good  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Kentucky  Board,. 
belonging  originally  to  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

They  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  repeal  of  the  article  of 
the  by-laws  allowing  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  endowment  fund  to  be 
expended  elsewhere. 

The  Chair  :    What  will  you  do  with  the  report  V 

Mr.  Wait:  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
which  has  been  made,  I  would  move  that  the  clause  which  has  been 
referred  to  regarding  the  twenty  per  cent.,  which  may  be  known  as  the 
twenty  per  cent,  clause,  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Huntoon  explained  at  some  length  the  reasons  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  recommending  the  repeal  of  that  clause? 
and  a  protracted  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Patten,  Dow' 
Smead,  Wait,  Gudger  and  Mrs.  Little  took  part. 

The  question  being  finally  put,  the  vote  was  as  follows  ; 

Ayes — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  New 
York  City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wisconsin — eleven. 
Noes — Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri— three. 
The  twenty  per  cent,  clause  was  declared  repealed. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  move  its 
adoption : 

Besolved,  That  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  arising 
from  the  endowment  made  by  Congress  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  aside  for  the  production  of  books  printed 
in  the  Xew  York  point  letter,  and  that  the  Publishing  Committee  be 
directed  to  select  the  books  which  shall  be  so  printed. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Huntoon* 
Miller,  Patten,  Gudger,  Smead,  Sibley,  Dow,  Wait,  and  Mrs..  Little. 

Mr,  Smead:  I  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  making  it  read  fifty 
per  cent,  instead  of  sixty, 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  making  it  seventy 
per  cent,  instead  of  fifty. 

The  Chair:  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
and  the  highest  number— seventy. 
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A  vote  resulted  as  follows  : 

Noes — Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  York  State,  Ohio,  Wisconsin — nine. 

Ayes — Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York  City,  North  Car- 
olina— five. 

The  Chair:  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  lost.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smead  to  change  the  per 
cent,  in  the  original  resolution  from  sixty  to  fifty. 

The  following  was  the  vote: 

Ayes — Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  York  State,  Ohio,  Wisconsin — nine. 

Noes — Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York  City,  North  Car- 
olina— five. 

The  Chair  :    The  resolution  is  amended. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  made,  and  to  restore  the  resolution  to  its  original  form.  The 
point  being  made  that  he  had  voted  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Wait  moved 
to  further  amend  the  resolution  by  making  it  read  sixty-one  per 
cent,  instead  of  fifty. 

The  vote  resulted  as  follows : 

Noes — Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  York  State,  Ohio,  Wisconsin — nine. 

Ayes — Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York  City,  North  Caro- 
lina— five. 

The  Chair:  The  motion  to  amend  is  lost.  The  question  now  is  upon 
the  resolution  as  previously  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  arising 
from  the  endoAvment  made  by  Congress  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  aside  for  the  production  of  books  printed 
in  the  jSTcav  York  point  letter,  and  that  the  Publishing  Committee  be 
directed  to  select  the  books  which  shall  be  so  printed. 

The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Ayes — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota^ 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  City,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin— twelve. 

Noes — Arkansas,  New  York  State — two. 

Dr.  Sibley  oflfered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  from  the  Congressional 
subsidy  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  books  in  the  Braille  system. 

The  vote  was  as  follows: 
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Noes — Arkansas,      Illinois,     Indiana,      Kentucky,     Minnesota  i 
Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  Ohio— nine. 
Ayes — Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North  Carolina — four. 
(•Wisconsin  absent.) 

The  Chair  announcing  that  the  election  of  officers  was  next  in 
order,  Mr.  Wait  moved  that  Mr.  Smead  be  authorized  to  cast  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  for  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers 
for  the  next  two  years: 

President — W.  F.  Bullock. 

Vice  Fresident — William  Chapin. 

Secretary—^.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer — John  G.  Barret. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Smead  cast  the  vote  of  the  Board  for  the  gentlemen  named, 
and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Huntoon,  read  a  communication  from  Major 
Howe,  who  offered  the  Printing  House  the  privilege,  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  of  publishing  his  History  of  the  United  States  in 
rhyme. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dow,  this  proposition  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gudger,  Messrs.  Huntoon,  Wait,  Williams  and 
Morrison,  and  Mrs.  Little,  were  appointed  the  Executive  Publication 
Committee  for  the  next  two  years.  There  being  no  further  bus- 
iness, the  convention  adjourned  at  5:30  p.  m.  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST    DAY. 

MORNING     SESSION. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  1884. 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
eighth  biennial  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  commencing  August  19th,   1884:. 

George  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Kansas,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  offered  pra3^er. 

D.  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mis- 
souri Institution,  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the  offlcers  and  trus- 
tees of  the  Institution  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends,  and  stated  that  the  hospitalities  of  the  City  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them  by  Acting-maj'or  Parker,  whom  he  now  introduced 
to  them.    Acting-mayor  Parker,  of  St.  Louis,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

REMARKS    OF    ACTING-MAYOR    PARKER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — -If  any  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  world  is  growing 
better,  the  most  skeptical  will  be  convinced  of  the  fact  by  noting 
the  active  and  systematic  exertions  now  being  made  in  all  directions 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate.  In  this 
class,  but  a  few  j^ears  ago,  the  blind  ranked  foremost  as  objects  of 
pity  and  compassion.  They  are  not  only  shut  out  from  all  the  ex- 
quisite pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  simple  use  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  but  in  every  way  Avere  utterly  helpless  and  dependent.  In 
their  case  it  was  little  more  than  a  living  death.  That  this  is 
materially'  changed  may  be  ascribed  to  such  efforts  as  you,  assem- 
bled here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  about  to  put  forth 
for  their  further  benefit  and  advantage.  You  have  already  made 
their  finger  tips  to  do  the  duty  of  visual  organs  in  reading  whatever 
may  have  been  printed  for  them,  without  other  assistance.  Your 
inventions  permit  them  to  write  their  thoughts  so  that  they  may  be 


interpreted  either  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch.  In  the  direction 
of  industrial  occupations,  you  have  made  them  in  a  great  measure 
capable  of  self  support.  To  further  perfect  all  this  you  are  in 
council  liere,  and  by  the  exchange  of  your  experiences  will  formu- 
late new  methods  for  their  improvement  and  advantage.  In  the 
care  for  our  blind  the  State  takes  upon  herself  their  charge,  and  this 
Institution  will  be  to  you  the  witness  of  the  success  of  her  efforts 
in  this  behalf.  In  other  directions  of  our  charities  the  City  alone 
beat's  the  burden,  and  for  the  sick  and  poor  and  insane  expends 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  Institutions 
set  apart  for  their  use  will  doubtless  possess  some  interest  for  you, 
and  will  be  thrown  open  for  your  inspection  if  you  desire  to  visit 
them.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  I  welcome 
you,  and  speak  for  them  in  expressing  the  wish  that  your  delibera- 
tions may  have  good  results  in  extending  and  enlarging  the  field  of 
benefit  to  this  unfortunate  class. 

KESPONSE    OF    PRESIDENT     MILLEK. 

The  President  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — On  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  becomes  my  duty  to  respond  in  brief  to  the  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  extended  to  us.  We,  as  representatives  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  throughout  the  United  States, 
look  upon  this  as  a  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  our  institutions,  not  a 
personal  tribute.  We  thanlv  j^ou  for  the  hospitalities  extended  to 
us  ;  we  thanlv  you  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  at  this  Institution. 
It  is  something  like  thirty-three  years  since  this  Institution  was 
organized.  It  is  recognized  by  the  fraternity  as  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  results  of  its 
labors  have  been  beneficial  and  satisfactor3\  We  also  recognize  the 
establishing  of  this  Institution  in  Missouri,  and  especially  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  A'ery  appropriate  place,  you  being  situated 
upon  one  of  the  largest  and  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  being 
nearly  the  centre  of  population,  being  surrounded  by  all  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country,  destined  at  no  distant  day. 
perhaps,  to  be  the  largest  or  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  We  feel  that  in  accepting  these  hospitalities,  tendered  to 
us  through  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  that  we 
are  not  only  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
but  tlie  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  instance  in  whicli  the  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been 
held  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  We  hope  some  dny,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  able  to  hold  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
further  west,  perhaps  in  Nebraska  or  in  Kansas.  We  should  be 
very  glad  if  at  some  future  time  the  Association  would  fix  upon 
either  of  those,  places  as  the  place  for  its  assemblage.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  the  members  composing  this  Association  accept 
your  hosi)italities  with  gratitude.  I  hope  that  our  deliberations 
while  here  will  be  both  profital)le  to  ourselves  and  to  those  dependent 
upon    us    in  our   respective  institutions  for  the  education  and  ad- 


vantages  they  receive.  As  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here 
who  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  I  will  now  call 
upon  some  of  them  to  do  so. 

Remarks,  congratulatory  at  the  Association  meeting  here  on  this 
occasion,  were  made  by  W.  B.  Wait,  Esq. ,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  Mr.  Mc Workman,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution;  H.  L.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Rainey,  of  Texas;  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Smead, 
of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Battles,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, of  Baltimore  ;  "and  Mr.  Dow,  of  Minnesota. 

The  President :  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business.  The  first  business  in  order  will 
be  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smead,  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  and  they  were  approved  as  printed. 

COMMITTEE    ON    CKEDENTIALS. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  on  credentials  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Phillips  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee :  Mr.  Wait,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  McCune,  of  Iowa;  and  Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin. 

This  committee  reported  the  following  members  present : 

nELEfiATES    PRESENT. 

xlrkausas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas — Otis  Pat- 
ten, Superintendent ;  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  delegate  for  Board  of 
T.-ustees  ;  Miss  N.  A.  Moore,  teacher  delegate. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois — N.  W.  Branson,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  Dr.  F. 
W.  Phillips,  Superintendent:  Miss  Frances  McGinnis,  teacher 
delegate. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana^Dr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  H. 
B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent;  Prof.  R.  A.  Newland,  teacher  delegate. 

loioa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa — C.  O.  Harrington,  del- 
egate for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  T.  F.  McCune,  Superintendent ;  Mrs. 
T.  S.  Slausfhter,  teacher  delegate. 
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Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte, 
Kansas — G.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller,  teacher 
delegate. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent ;  Charles  Frederick, 
teacher  delegate. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland — F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent. 

Minnesota  lyistitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Faribault — 
J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis — Dr.  S.  Pollak,  delegate 
for  Board  of  Trustees ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Sible}^,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
Louisa  Litsinger,  teacher  delegate. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Nebraska 
City — -J.  B.  Parmelee,  Superintendent;  L.  M.  Hotchkiss,  teacher 
delegate. 

ISfeio  York  (City)  Institution  for  the  Blind — W.  B.  Wait,  Super- 
intendent. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  jST.  Y. — Nelson 
Bogue,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  A.  Q.  Clement,  Superin- 
tendent. 

North  Carolines  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. — W.  J.  Young,  Principal. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus — D. 
McAlister,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  G.  L.  Smead,  Super- 
intendent ;  John  W.  Bitzer,  teacher  delegate. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia— Frank  Battles,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia — H.  L. 
Hall,  Superintendent. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  Spartanburg  Countj^ — L.  H.  Cro- 
mer, teacher  delegate. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville — Lo^^al  A.  Bigelow, 
Superintendent. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Austin — Dr. 
Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent;  Miss  Jenn\'^  Latham,  teacher 
delegate. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville — 
G.  W.  Burchard,  President  Board  of  Supervision  of  Public  Chari- 
ties ;  Mrs.  Thos.  IL  Little,  Superintendent;  INIrs.  J.  IL  Jones, 
teacher  delegate. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Smead  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  also  reported  the  following  list  of 
corresponding  members  present: 

A7-kansas — Mrs.  Lura  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  Otis  Patten. 

lUmois— Mrs.  L.  J.  Phillips,  Miss  A.  H.  Martin,  Miss  Susan 
Draper,  Miss  Mary  Phillips. 

loiva — Miss  Anne  Sidwell. 

Kansas — Miss  Sarah  D.  Ludlow,  Miss  M.  E.  Panes. 

31issouri— Judge  D.  Robert  Barclay,  Dr.  James  McWorkman, 
Miss  Ella  Stephens,  Miss  Louisa  Sibley,  Miss  Anna  Zattman,  Mrs. 
M.  Standish,  Miss  Alpha  Evans,  Prof.  N.  A.  Gilsinn,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lewis. 

Neiv  York — C.  J.  Himmelsbach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

OJiio— Mrs.  G.  L.  Smead,  Mrs.  D.  McAlister,  Miss  O.M.Brown, 
Mrs.  H.  Chalfant,  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Mrs.  Henry  Snyder. 

Pennsylvania — N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr. 

Texas — Mrs.  F.  Rainey,  Miss  Alice  Hamilton. 

Wisconsin — Miss  E.  M.  Williams,  Miss  E.  M.  Steinke. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Huntoon,  the  Secretary,  then  read  communications  from  Dr. 
Covel,  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  of  date  August  11;  P. 
Lane,  of  Baton  Rouge,  of  date  May  18  ;  and  also  from  William 
Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  making  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  business  to  come  before  the  Association. 

MEMORIAL    COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  death  of  former  members 
of  the  Association,  and  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  which  have  occurred  since  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Dow  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee  Messrs.  Patten,  Smead 
and  Dow. 

ORDER     OF     BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  a  verbal 
report  from  that  committee,  that  the  subject  of  the  Musical  Educa- 


tion  of  the  Blind  be  made  a  topic  of  discussion,  including  the  read- 
ing of  some  papers  which  will  be  submitted  ;  and  that  that  be  an 
item  of  business  to  be  entered  upon  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Battles  moved  that  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  be  entered  in  the 
list  of  delegates  as  the  regular  delegate  from  that  institution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

3IUSICAL    EDUCATION   OF    THE    BLIND. 

The  President  announced  that  the  regular  order  of  business  was 
the  subject  of  Musical  Notation.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
had  handed  to  it  a  paper  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  of  Iowa,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  ;  and  there  would  be  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Bitzer,  of  Ohio,  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Slaughter  had 
also  an  apparatus,  which  he  desired  to  explain  briefly  to  members 
of  the  Convention. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Slaughter  was  then  read  by  Mr.  McCune. 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

While  there  is  doubtless  room  for  improvement  in  the  literaiy 
work  of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  in  the  department  of  music  there 
is  room  for  much  more.  Music  is  now  receiving  a  much  higher  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  than  formerly ;  and  the  blind  who  succeed  in 
this  direction  need,  and  must  have,  a  thorough  musical  education. 
They  must  not  only  play,  but  they  must  be  musicians  in  the  correct 
sense  of  that  term.  They  have  disadvantages  enough  at  best,  without 
the  fatal  one  of  ignorance.  The  blind,  as  a  rule,  must  know  more  than 
those  with  whom  tliey  compete,  because  of  public  prejudice,  which 
is  natural  and  unavoidable,  but  which  is  made  much  worse  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  by  the  many  blind  beggars  and  impostors  who 
are  constantly  claiming  attention.  While  this  nuisance  cannot  be 
wholly  abated,  it  may  be  removed  in  part,  let  us  hope,  by  more 
thorough  and  more  practical  work  in  our  schools.  In  the  last  session 
of  this  convention  the  subject  of  organization  was  discussed.  It  is 
a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Organization,  as  I  use 
it,  means,  not  that  each  teacher  shoidd  pursue  his  own  course,  re- 
gardless as  to  how  it  may  conflict  with  the  work  of  the  others,  and 
perhaps   rejoicing  in  it,  but  to  so  sj'stematizo  the  musical  depart- 


meat  that  it  may  really  be  one  department,  under  the  control  of  one 
person,  that  the  confusion,  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  arise, 
may  be  avoided.  This  ari-angement,  which  necessitates  a  system  of 
grading  more  or  less  complete,  would  remove  the  harmful  effects  of 
changing  from  one  teacher  to  another,  which  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  two  years  ago,  till  a  new  director  comes  in 
at  least.  But  just  here  comes  a  very  delicate  point  in  the  formation 
of  a  system  of  organization  for  general  use.  The  man  who  is  com- 
petent to  fill  the  position  of  director  must  be  a  man  of  experience. 
His  methods  are  formed.  If  he  is  a  musician,  and  not  a  machine, 
he  is  ver}^  sensitive.  Now,  while  those  working  under  him  would 
follow  his  directions  cheerfully,  and  Avhile  he  would  do  the  same 
were  he  assisting  another,  for  a  Superintendent,  who — although  he  is 
probably  his  superior  in  everything  else — knows  little  or  nothing  of 
music,  to  insist  upon  his  adopting  methods  formulated  by  some  one  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  less  he  would  consider  little  short 
of  an  outrage  ;  and  there  are  very  few  musicians  who  would  accept  a 
position  under  such  circumstances.  Such  a  sj^stem  cannot  come  from 
any  one  man  or  any  one  school.  In  order  to  reach  this  most  desira- 
ble result,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  music  teachers  of  all  our 
schools  to  meet  in  convention  and  co-operate  in  some  other  way,  and 
form  a  system  of  organization  which  shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  their 
united  experience,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  introduce  new  and  improved  methods, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  outside  musical  world. 
It  must  be  broad,  liberal  and  full  of  alternatives  ;  and  must  embody 
the  main  points  of  all  standard  systems  of  technique  which  are  not 
antagonistic.  When  this  is  done,  the  foundation  will  have  been 
laid  for  thorough  work  in  our  schools,  and  new  teachers  will  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  methods  which  have  been  formed  by  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  their  co-workers,  especially  as  they  may  have  a  voice  in 
changing  any  point  which  they  may  deem  objectionable.  As  music 
is  now  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  the  pupil  is  not  only  sub- 
ject to  the  bad  effects  springing  from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
but  the  beginners  are  often  left  for  years  to  the  sole  charge  of  as- 
sistants ;  and  when,  in  the  process  of  time,  it  is  their  turn  to  go 
to  the  director,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  put  them  back  nearly  to 
the  beginning.  Now,  while  this  has  the  good  effect  of  showing  his 
great  superiority  to  his  assistants,  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  the 
pupils.  It  simply  shows  the  lack  of  organization.  The  3^oung  pupil 
should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and  too 
often  incompetent  assistants.  The  work  should  be  so  organized 
that  every  pupil  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  director;  and  he 
should  examine  each  one  at  stated  periods,  criticizing  and  encourag- 
ing them,  and  write  instruction  for  their  teachers,  to  last  until  the 
next  examination.  These  examinations  will  have  a  good  effect  in 
stimulating  to  better  work,  especially  if  the  grading  is  sufficiently 
definite  for  the  pupils  to  note  their  own  progress.  The  director  must 
have  recourse  to  some  such  plan,  if  he  is  to  have  an  intelligent  idea 
of  what  is  being  done  in  his  department ;  and  as  he  is,  or  should  be, 
responsible  for  the   amount  accomplished,  it  behooves  him  to  see 
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that  the  proper  work  is  inaugurated,  and  that  it  is  properly  carried 
on.  Lack  of  time  for  practice  is  also  a  great  hindrance  to  success 
in  many  of  our  schools.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  :  Some 
schools  have  not  instruments  enough.  Some  put  nearly  the  whole 
school,  regardless  of  age  or  talent,  in  the  musical  department. 
Some  crowd  too  many  literary  studies  into  each  year ;  so  that  only 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  is  left  to  music.  In  some  States  the  time  of 
attendance  is  so  limited  by  law — five  years,  I  believe,  is  the  lowest — 
that  music  might  just  as  well  be  left  out  of  the  course  entirely; 
and,  in  nearly  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  realization  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter.  But  think  of  it  a  moment.  Our  great  soloists 
spend  an  amount  of  time  in  practice  that  is  almost  inconceivable. 
For  years  they  practice  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  our  good 
ordinary  teachers  fall  behind  them  more  in  talent  and  physical 
strength  than  in  the  severity  of  their  application.  If,  then,  it  costs 
the  seeing  so  much  labor  to  succeed  in  music,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  the  blind  should  have  plenty  of  time.  Now,  how  to 
obtain  this  time,  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  literary  work, 
is  a  very  important  question.  We  have  met  it  in  our  school,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  two  ways :  First — by  reducing  the  number 
in  the  musical  department  by  dropping  out  those  who  have  less  than 
ordinary  talent.  We  have  not  carried  this  as  far,  however,  as  some  of 
the  Eastern  schools  have  done — and  have  wisel}^  done,  in  my  opin- 
ion; because  it  is  impossible  for  those  with  less  than  ordinary  talent 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  blindness  sufliciently  to  get  any 
good  out  of  the  study  of  music;  and  instead  of  wasting  one's  time 
year  after  year,  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  employ  it  in 
some  practical  way,  and  leave  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  others 
Avho  can  profit  by  it.  Second — by  creating  what  we  call  the  musical 
course.  It  is  an  experiment  as  yet,  but  quite  satisfactory  in  the 
main  ;  but  there  will  probably  have  to  be  some  changes,  both  in  the 
musical  and  literary  departments,  before  it  can  be  finally  introduced 
into  the  school  organization.  The  musical  course  extends  through 
the  last  three  years  of  the  school  course.  It  is  entered  by  only  a 
few — the  very  best  in  the  musical  department.  In  the  third  year 
from  the  last,  or  the  first  of  the  musical  course,  they  have  two  liter- 
ary studies.  In  the  last  two  years  only  one,  the  rest  of  their  time 
being  devoted  entirel}^  to  music.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  large 
amount  of  time  for  practice,  and  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  younger 
pu[)ils  to  apply  themselves,  as  only  those  who  excel  can  enter  the 
musical  course. 

The  i)iano  and  organ  should  receive  the  principal  attention  in  our 
schools,  because  they  present  a  larger  field  for  teachers  than  do  the 
other  instruments.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  musician  that  the 
blind  cannot  overcome  the  difiiculties  of  the  piano  technique — and 
there  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  but  that  they  can 
accomplish  enough  to  become  good,  successful  teachers  there  is  not 
the  slightest  question  ;  and  Messrs.  Ferry,  Frice,  and  others,  liave 
shown  tliat  they  may  even  achieve  some  distinction  as  pianists.  The 
small  instruments  are  more  easily  mastered  by  the  blind.  The  wind 
instruments,  especially,  are  as  readily  learned    liy  them  as   by  the 
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seeing;  and,  while  they  are  not  as  valuable  to  teachers  as  the  piano 
and  organ,  they  do  attract  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  and  to 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  become  soloists  they  offer  a  better  field. 
They  should,  therefore,  not  be  neglected.  They  should  only  occupy 
the  second  place.  Some  object  to  using  them  at  all  in  our  schools,  on 
the  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  misapplied,  and  the 
pupil  who  was  intended  for  a  violinist  may  turn  out  a  street-fiddler  ; 
but  if  we  follow  out  this  idea,  we  will  simply  close  the  study  of 
music  to  the  blind.  That  there  are  a  dozen  poor  piano-players  to 
ever}^  good  one,  all  must  admit.  Now,  these  poor  players  can,  and 
frequently  do,  so  work  upon  the  sympathy  and  musical  ignorance  of 
good  people  that  they  succeed  in  raising  classes.  The}^  attempt  to 
teach,  and  of  course  soon  fail ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  each  one  has 
established  more  prejudice  in  that  community  than  can  be  removed 
by  a  half-a-dozen  deserving  blind,  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 
They  have  caused  more  harm  than  fifty  street-fiddlers  could  possi- 
bly have  done.  All  knowledge  may  be  perverted,  when  it  will  be- 
come injurious  in  proportion  to  its  legitimate  usefulness  ;  hence, 
if  one  instrument  is  discarded  for  the  cause  mentioned  above, 
all  must  go,  and  the  piano  must  take  the  lead.  Others  object  to 
the  small  instruments,  and  say:  "Do  one  thing,  and  do  that  well. 
Stick  to  the  piano.  Master  it  thoroughly."  Good  advice  so  far. 
But  then  they  add:  "If  you  attempt  the  other  instruments  you 
can  do  justice  to  none;  and  you  will,  consequently,  fail  in  all." 
This  is  true,  also,  if  the  pupil  expects  to  become  a  good  performer 
on  every  instrument ;  but  this  he  should  not  expect  to  do.  What  he 
needs  is  a  general  knowledge  of  all  instruments,  which  he  can  per- 
fect in  the  future  bj^  practice,  should  an  occasion  for  it  arise.  This 
knowledge  he  can  obtain  without  interfering  with  his  piano  practice, 
and  with  no  appreciable  labor,  if  the  work  be  judiciouslj"  extended 
through  the  whole  school  course,  giving  from  a  few  months  to  a 
year  or  two  to  each  instrument.  Some  are  naturally  adapted  to  one 
instrument,  and  some  to  another.  In  teaching  all,  we  may  develop 
capacity  which  might  otherwise  remain  undiscovered.  A  knowledge 
of  the  different  instruments  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who 
engage  in  the  sale  of  musical  merchandise ;  and  the  number  of  blind 
in  this  business  is  considerable,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
blind  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  all  instruments  in  common 
use,  because  they  should  neglect  no  possible  means  of  making  a 
living.  A  seeing  man  feels  that  he  has  more  than  one  resource,  and 
that,  if  one  fails,  another  must  succeed.  The  blind  are  very  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  morbid,  and  it  is  largely  for  want  of  the  moral  sup- 
port which  the  seeing  find  in  this  feeling  of  security.  This  may 
seem  like  a  small  matter,  but  anj^thing  which  gives  hope  and  cour- 
age, be  it  ever  so  little,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Though  one  may 
never  use  any  instrument  except  the  piano,  a  knowledge  of  others 
will  prove  useful,  by  adding  to  his  standing  as  a  musician  in  the 
community.  And  without  this  knowledge  also  he  can  have  no  intel- 
ligent understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  orchestra:  and  this  is 
b}^  no  means  the  least  important  point  in  this  subject.  Each  school 
should  maintain  an  orchestra.     There  is  no  better  method  of  culti- 
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vating  time  than  by  concerted  placing ;  and  as  the  orchestra  repre- 
sents the  highest  form  of  musical  art,  its  presence  in  a  school,  though 
it  be  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  must  enforce  such 
familiarity,  and  bring  it  under  such  frequent  discussion,  that  it  can- 
not but  give  a  broader  musical  culture  than  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. While  the  blind  cannot  play  in  the  larger  orchestras, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  music  they  would  have  to  commit, 
they  can  play  in  or  direct  the  small  amateur  orchestras,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  more  constantlv  forming;,  and  will  continue  to 
do  as  our  country  becomes  more  cultured.  And  all  this  in  a  modi- 
fied form  may  be  said  of  brass  bands.  This  is  a  field  for  teachers 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  study  of  harmony  should  be  made  much  more  thorough  than 
it  is  in  the  most  of  our  schools.  It  should  not  be  entirely  omitted, 
nor  should  it  be  left  to  a  few  of  the  advanced  pupils  to  receive  a 
smattering  of  it  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  course ;  but  they 
should  have  thorough  practical  drill  in  harmony  from  the  time  they 
enter  school  until  they  graduate.  I  have  met  pupils  from  several 
schools  who  could  pla}^  well.  They  had  had  good  training  in  one 
direction;  but  they  were  not  musicians.  They  knew  nothing  of 
music  as  a  science,  and  were  entirely  unprepared  to  compete  with 
good  teachers.  A  knowledge  of  harmon}-  is  absolutelj'^  necessary  to 
a  successful  blind  teacher.  It,  in  a  measure,  takes  the  place  of 
eyes,  by  pointing  out  mistakes  of  both  pupils  and  publishers. 
Without  it  he  cannot  compose  or  arrange  the  simplest  compositions. 
He  can  have  no  intelligent  appreciation  of  musical  art,  and  can 
hardlj^  be  expected  to  form  such  appreciation  in  his  pupils  ;  and 
beside  all  this,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  there  is  always  work  for  harmony  teachers, 
not  a  great  amount,  perhaps,  but  still  enough  to  make  it  an  object; 
and  the  ability  to  teach  it,  as  been  said  of  the  different  instruments, 
gives  one  a  consideration  in  the  community  which  of  itself  is  no  small 
matter,  especially  to  the  blind,  whose  disadvantages  are  alwa3's  suf- 
ficently  prominent,  to  tliemselves  at  least,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  There  is  really  no  call  for  apparatus  to  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  harmony.  Exercises  to  be  worked  out  of  class  may 
be  written  in  the  point  notation  ;  but  the  arrangements  should  be 
played,  not  written  for  recitation.  By  this  method  the  ear  and  fin- 
gers are  cultivated  along  with  the  intellect,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  practical  work  done  in  harmony.  Pupils  should  give  chord 
connections  in  all  forms,  both  orally  and  upon  the  piano. 

Ear  training  is  a  subject  which  should  receive  great  attention.  If 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  ear  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  seeing 
musician,  it  is  doubly  so  to  the  lilind,  and  not  a  day  should  pass 
without  some  drill  pointing  in  this  direction.  Its  importance  should 
be  impressed  upon  the  i)upils,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
hear  everything  with  a  view  to  determining  its  pitch  ;  bells,  engine 
whistles,  the  voices  of  birds  and  animals,  and,  in  short,  anything 
that  has  a  pitch  without  any  reference  to  its  quality.  This  is  Robert 
Schumann's  idea.  The  teacher  should  also  sound  tones  upon  the 
instruments,  asking  the  pupils  to  name  them.     He    should   at   first 
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move  by  easy  intervals,  but  gfadually  increase  their  diflicult3\     He 
should  then  play  two  tones  together,   proceeding  in  the   same    way. 
After   this  chords  should  be  introduced,  the  pupils  giving  their  har- 
monic names,  with  their  inversions  and  positions.     Every  one  knows 
that  singing  is  a  very  useful  method  of  ear  training ;  but  there  are 
some  who  do  not  realize  it  as  they   should.     After   the    pupils    have 
learned  to  sing  the  major  scale,  the}^  should  practice  the  minor  and 
chromatic    scales    dail}^    until   they  are  thorouglily  learned  ;  and  in 
connection   with   the    exercise   given  above,  the  teacher  should  ask 
them   to    sing   the   tones   which  he  will  name.     It  is  wonderful  how 
much   can   be   accomplished  by  the  constant  use  of  such  exercises. 
There  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  good  voices  among  the  blind   than 
among  the  seeing,  the  cause  of  blindness  often    affecting   tho'  vocal 
organs    also ;    but   every   pupil    in   the   musical  department  should 
attend  a  choir,  whether  he  has  a  voice  or  not,  for  the  poorest   voice 
may  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  benefit  to  the  ear  will  much  more 
than  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  a  poor  voice,  unpleas- 
ant  as   that    may  be  to  sensitive  people.     Unless  the  voice  is  fairly 
good,  private  lessons  would    be  thrown   awa}^,  of  course,  as  the  ear 
training   should   be  principalh"  done  in  the  classes.     Vocal  teachers 
will   always   find    some    employment,  but  class  work,  which  is  more 
remunerative    on   the  whole   than   private  lessons,  has  not  been  at- 
tempted   to    any  great  extent  by  the  blind.     The  lack  of  apparatus 
to   take   the  place  of  the  black-board,  and  the  difficult}^  of  keeping 
order,  are  the  main  bars  to  success  in  this  field.     Keeping  order    in 
a  seeing  class,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  phrase,  is   entirely  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  blind.     They  should  make  a  large   allowance   for 
human  nature,  and    be   as    patient  and  tolerant  as  their  own  human 
nature    will   allow.     They  may  sometimes  speak  a  few  words  of  ad- 
monition, and  this  is  all  they    should    do    publicly.     If,  after  this,  a 
pupil  persists  in  disturbing  the  class,  his  tuition  should  be  returned, 
with  an  intimation  that   his    absence    is    "  something  devoutly  to  be 
wished."     A   few   such   examples  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  matters 
within  bounds.     The  teaching  of  singing  classes  can  be  and  should 
be  made  a  success  by  the  blind.     A  knowledge  of  staff  notation  is  a 
necessity  to  the  blind  teacher.     It   should   be  thoroughly  taught   in 
all  our  schools.    It  should  be  introduced  the  first  term,  and  reviewed 
every  year  of  the  course.     Books  and  apparatus  may  be    useful   in 
fixing   the   shape   and   position    in  the  mind,  but  the}^  are  not  at  all 
essential.     Many   blind   fail  in  teaching  the  seeing,  not  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge,  but  of  method.     They  could  teach  the  blind,  because 
thej^  know  how  it  is  done  ;   but  teaching  the  seeing  is  entirely   new. 
This    difficulty   is   recognized    and    met  in  a  few  of  our  schools    by 
giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;   and  not  onl}"  how  to  teach, 
but   how   the   blind   teach   the    seeing,  should  be  taught  in    every 
school.     Here,  however,  arises  another  difficult3^     Successful   blind 
teachers  of  the    seeing   are   the    only   persons   who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  give  this    instruction  ;    and   such    ought  really  to  be  the 
directors  of  music  in  our  schools  ;  not  that  I  would    have  good    see- 
ing teachers  removed,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  seeing  man  to  put  himself 
in  a  blind  man's  place  ;  and  unless  he  can  do  this  he  can   not   be    a 
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successful  teacher  of  the  bliud.  He  can  not  know  their  needs.  He 
can  not  understand  their  difficulties,  and  much  less  can  he  suggest 
the  many  little  expedients  to  which  they  must  constantly  resort  to 
meet  and  overcome  them.  All  this  may  not  sound  well,  coming 
from  a  blind  man,  but  "  logic  is  logic"  according  to  the  poet,  and 
we  must  accept  its  results.  If  the  blind  can  do  anything,  thev  can 
teach  music.  There  are  few  who  will  dispute  this  assertion.  It  fol- 
lows logically,  then,  that  the  blind  should  teach  the  music  in  our 
schools  ;  for  if  those  who  know  them  best  will  not  employ  them,  it 
is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  strangers  will  do  so.  A  system 
of  technique  prepared  especially  for  the  blind,  to  aid  in  overcoming 
the  difficult}^  of  the  skips  in  piano  playing,  is  one  of  our  great  needs. 
I  had  thought  of  preparing  a  few  exercises  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  meet  this  want,  and  of  presenting  them  in  connection  with 
this  paper,  but  was  compelled  for  lack  of  time  to  abandon  it,  for  the 
present  at  least.  I  will,  however,  give  a  brief  outline  of  my  sys- 
tem, which  may  serve  to  illustrate  m}^  ideas,  and  which  may  prove 
useful  to  any  who  may  give  it  a  trial.  We  must  adopt  intelligent 
means  to  cultivate  a  muscular  sense  which  shall  take,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  place  of  sight.  The  pupil  must  not  strike  at  a  key  with  the 
forlorn  hope  of  hitting  it,  which  is  realized  about  every  third  or 
fourth  time.  He  must  direct  his  motions  b}^  correct  mental  process. 
The  grouping  of  the  black  kej^s  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  moving 
from  one  octave  to  another.  This  is  the  fundamental  principal.  In 
making  skips  which  are  not  larger  than  an  octave,  the  thought 
should  centre  on  the  thumb.  For  example,  suppose  the  left  hand 
to  pla}'  the  following :  third  octavo  C  with  the  fourth  finger  :  G  fourth 
and  sixth,  with  the  fourth,  first,  and  thumb.  In  striking  the  first 
key  the  thumb  should  be  extended  over  its  octave,  which  will  guide 
the  first  finger  to  its  place  in  the  chord  which  follows.  After  this, 
play  second  octave  G  with  the  fourth  finger,  which  it  will  find  by 
allowing  the  thumb  to  take  the  place  which  it  has  just  occupied ;  and 
then  return  to  the  chord  third  octave  G  fourth  and  sixth,  which 
should  be  found  b}^  reversing  the  last  operation.  In  skips  of  from 
one  octave  to  one  octave  and  a  half,  we  are  also  largely  guided  by 
the  thumb.  For  example,  third  octave  C  to  fourth  octave  E  third 
and  sixth,  place  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  C,  extending 
the  thumb  over  its  octave,  when  the  third  finger  will  take  A  by  men- 
tal process  similar  to  the  one  we  use  in  arpeggio  playing,  but  with- 
out its  corresponding  motion.  Skips  of  from  one  octave  and  a  half 
to  two  octaves  and  a  half  become  easier  by  making  a  mental  divis- 
ion of  their  distance.  For  example,  play  with  the  right  hand  the 
following  from  the  Sonata  Pathetiqne:  Fifth  octave  G  third,  with 
the  thuml)  on  G,  followed  b}'  fourth  octave  tiat  B,  fiat  third,  and  flat 
fourth,  with  the  thumb  second  and  third.  Now,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  skip  directly  from  one  to  the  other,  think  first  of  the  octave 
below  and  allow  the  hand  to  assnino  a  position  there  in  ])assing  sinii- 
lar  to  the  one  first  left.  The  third  linger  will  then  find  fiat  l)y  E  tak- 
ing the  third  below  the  thumb,  as  was  shown  above.  In  very  large 
skips,  or  in  any  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  divide  the  distance,  the 
grouping  of  the  black  keys  alone  must  be  the  guide ;  and,  indeed,  is 
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frequently  all  that  is  necessary,  whether  the  skips  are  large  or  small. 
Skips  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  sixths  often  require  no  guide,  but 
again  will  be  used  in  such  a  connection  as  to  be  very  difficult  without 
one.  Skips  toward  the  centre  of  the  key-board  are  easier  than  those 
toward  the  end,  because  the  hands  guide  each  other,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  a  little  thought.  In  passages  where  skips  of  nearly  the 
same  length  occur  several  times  in  succession,  both  the  lower  and 
upper  points  of  departure  should  be  kept  in  mind  at  the  same  time. 
For  example,  second  octave  C  eighth  ;  third  octave  G  fourth  and 
sixth;  second  octave  B  eighth;  third  octave  G  third  and  seventh. 
We  should  think  of  the  relation  of  C  and  B  below,  and  of  the  two 
chords  above, -which  will  practicallj-  reduce  the  number  of  skips  one 
half.  Slow  skips,  occurring  as  they  do  so  frequently  and  in  so  many 
different  forms,  present  greater  difficulties  than  do  rapid  ones;  and 
it  is  in  them  that  these  helps  are  principally  useful.  Any  good 
thing  may  be  overdone,  and  it  is  so  with  this  system.  If  it  is  carried 
too  far  it  will  produce  a  hesitating  style  of  playing  which  is  as  bad 
as  the  fault  it  is  intended  to  correct.  All  skips,  no  matter  how 
rapid,  should  be  practiced  slowly  at  first,  and  as  the  speed  is  gradu- 
ally increased,  the  helps  should  be  used  less  and  less,  until  they  are 
entirely  discontinued,  when  a  rapid  tempo  is  reached.  If  this  sys- 
tem is  used  judiciousl}^  it  will  be  found  ver}^  useful. 

In  conclusion,  we  need,  above  all,  the  most  thorough  physical  cul- 
ture. The  blind  must  work  an  hour  longer  each  day  than  the  seeing, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  amount.  In  piano  playing  the  see- 
ing can  draw  upon  the  eyes  to  counteract,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
effect  of  shattered  nerves  ;  but  here  the  blind  can  find  no  substitute 
for  sight,  and  failing  health  will  often  affect  their  playing  before  it  is 
noticeable  in  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Slaughter  then  explained  his  apparatus  by  reference  to  a 
model. 

PAPER    BY    MR.    JOHN    W.    BITZKR,    OF    OHIO. 

Mr.  Bitzer  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mo:  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — One  great  object  which  we 
expect  to  gain  b}^  this  convention  is  a  good  method  to  teach  the  blind 
how  to  learn  branches  of  study  which  will  be  of  practical  importance 
to  them  through  life.  We,  of"  course,  beheve  that  a  good  education 
is  a  help  to  any  person  in  life,  but  this  seems  to  be  particularly  true 
of  the  blind,  because  they  are  compelled  to  fight  against  a  great 
seeing  public  which  is  naturally  prejudiced  against  them  ;  therefore 
any  subject  which  a  faithful  teacher  may  consider  valuable  in  devel- 
oping the  mind  is  in  order.  That  the  literary  department  of  our 
schools  may  be  more  fairty  represented  in  this  convention,  I  thought 
that  I  would  turn  your  attention  in  this  direction.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past  that  a  majority  of  our  stu- 
dents derive  a  greater  benefit  from  their  knowledge  of  music,  as  far 
as  gaining  a  livelihood  is  concerned,  than  they  do  by  their  literary  and 
scientific  studies.     It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  music  teacher 
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should  be  educated  in  all  the  common  branches  of  study,  for  withoift 
the  knowledge  of  these  he  becomes  distasteful  to  the  more  refined 
class  of  people  to  which  his  work  is  naturally  confined.  Therefore 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  towards  im- 
provement iu  the  direction  indicated.  Since  through  the  profession 
of  music  he  is  more  frequently  required  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
place  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  I  desire  that  more  at- 
tention be  paid  to  this  subject  in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past.  I  think  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  majority  of  seeing 
music  teachers  are  unworthy  of  the  profession  which  the}'  follow  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  blind  who 
follow  music  teaching  as  a  business  are  qualified  at  least  in  a  degree 
for  their  work.  Now  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  these 
facts,  I  have  only  one  thought  to  present  as  a  reason  for  this :  The 
majority  of  students  in  music  are  not  wealthy,  therefore  they  receive 
their  education  by  emplo.ying  a  private  music  teacher  for  a  short 
time.  Those  who  are  wealthy  of  course  enter  the  conservatories 
and  are  able  to  make  greater  advancement  in  the  study.  This 
latter  class  of  persons,  being  wealthy,  merely  stud}^  music  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  do  not  generally  aim  to  teach,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  former  a  greater  practical  necessity  exists,  and  very  frequently, 
without  any  regard  for  the  fact  that  their  knowledge  of  music  is 
very  limited,  they  set  themselves  up  as  teachers,  and  in  this  way  we 
get  the  least  educated  in  music  teachers.  Noav,  with  this  state  of 
things  existing,  I  am  confident  that  with  a  little  more  attention  in 
this  direction,  our  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  the  first- 
class  music  teachers  of  our  country, — the  very  first-class  music 
teachers.  Now,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  broad  assertion,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  proof  for  this.  Music  in  America  is  making  very  rapid 
progress,  so  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  she  shall  rank 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  this  art.  In  almost  everj'- 
home  of  every  famil}^  which  is  successful  in  a  degree  you  ma}^  find 
a  piano,  or  an  organ,  or  a  violin,  or  at  least  a  musical  instrument  of 
some  description.  Now,  these  instruments  are  not  there  for  orna- 
ments, therefore  a  necessity  arises  for  the  employment  of  teachers, 
and  in  proportion  as  these  instruments  are  distributed  throughout 
our  country,  the  demand  for  music  teachers  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  Well,  now,  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  encouragement 
enough  for  us  to  give  this  subject  careful  attention?  You  may  ask, 
what  more  can  we  do  in  this  line  than  we  have  alread}'  done.  I  do 
not  at  all  object  to  large  appropriations  which  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  apparatus  in  our  school  work, 
but  when  these  appropriations  are  made,  we  should  have  very  lib- 
eral ideas  of  the  needs  of  the  musical  department;  we  should  see 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  good  i)ianos  are  secured  in  order  that 
our  pupils  may  have  longer  time  for  practice;  we  should  also  see 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  are  employed,  in 
order  that  more  attention  may  be  directed  to  each  scholar;  antl  we 
should  see  that  the  instruments  are  kept  in  first-class  order,  that  the 
students  may  have  as  little  (liscouragen)ent  as  ])0ssible  ;  we  should 
have  a  good  library  in  every  institution  in  order  that  our  puitiis  may 
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gain  the  knowledge  of  good,  sound,  classical  music.  Since,  in 
teaciiiug  the  blind,  oral  instruction  becomes  in  a  degree  a  necessity, 
we  must  give  our  pupils  a  clear  insight  into  musical  notation  ;  with- 
out this  no  person  can  teach  music  successfully,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  blind.  He  may  have  a  work,  great  or  small,  thor- 
oughly committed  to  memory,  but  he  cannot  teach  it  to  a  seeing 
scholar  as  he  could  to  one  of  our  students  by  committing  it,  which 
is  not  so  general  in  the  outside  world  as  it  is  in  our  institutions. 
This  you  all  know,  of  your  own  experience,  that  in  the  outside 
world  more  is  done  by  direct  observation  of  the  music  by  these 
pupils  having  their  work  before  them,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  demand  from  their  teaciiers  an  explanation  of  these  charac- 
ters so  that  they  may  produce  these  works  b}^  sight,  or  at  least  com- 
mit them  to  memory  themselves,  if  they  choose.  If  he  is  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  these  figures,  so  that  he'is  able,  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  shall  give  his  pupils  to  give  them  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  meaning,  this  immediately  places  him  on  an  equality  with 
the  seeing,  at  least  as  far  as  his  ability  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read 
music  is  concerned.  I  speak  of  this  fact  particularly  because  I  have 
frequently  known  scholars,  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  school 
days,  greatly  regret  that  their  knowledge  of  musical  notation  was  very 
limited.  The}^  would  tell  me  they  would  be  ready  for  work  if  they 
only  knew  this  subject.  We  have,  how^ever,  in  late  years,  been  able 
to  secure  short  works  on  musical  notation  in  raised  print,  from 
which  our  pupils  are  able,  by  a  little  assistance  from  their  teacher, 
to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  musical  notation. 

The  study  of  musical  theory  is  one  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
a  music  teacher ;  indeed,  without  it,  no  person  can  become  a  thor- 
ough teacher  of  music  ;  and  especiallj^  is  this  true  of  the  blind,  as 
much  so  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  musical  notation.  A  seeing  man's 
music  is  constantly  before  him,  so  that  he  is,  at  the  time,  able  to 
tell  each  measure  as  it  is  performed,  and  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
is  correctly  rendered.  The  blind  student  has  not  this  advantage, 
but  if  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  he  may  just  as 
well  follow  each  measure  and  just  as  readily  detect  any  errors 
which  may  occur  during  the  performance  of  a  piece ;  by  means  of 
which  he  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  and  demonstrates 
that  equality  to  those  who  often  will  not  believe  in  his  ability  to 
teach.  As  far  as  musical  theory  is  concerned,  there  are  very  few 
teachers  in  our  country  towns  and  villages  who  know  anything  about 
it;  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  when  these  pupils  have  been  taking 
lessons  from  these  teachers  unacquainted  with  it,  they  oftentimes 
secure  for  themselves  other  teachers  who  do  instruct  them  in  theory, 
and  they  express  themselves  wonderfully^  surprised  on  their  discov- 
ery of  their  capacity  to  learn  it.  A  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  musical  theory  is  far  superior  to  one  who  is  not.  Let 
us  give  all  the  students  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  From  it  he  derives  loenefits  he  cannot  secure  from  any 
other  source  ;  it  enables  him  to  take  a  piece  of  music  to  pieces  and 
examine  its  parts,  just  as  by  rhetoric,  grammar  and  analysis  he  is 
able  to  take   a  piece  of  poetry  to  pieces  and  examine  its  minute 
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parts.  Therefore  it  may  be  appropriately  called  the  grammar  of 
music,  and  it  is  just  as  important  in  the  subject  of  music  as  gram- 
mar is  in  literature.  It  gives  him  a  clear  understanding  of  music, 
it  enables  him  to  lead  others  to  see  these  same  beauties,  and  it  is  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary  to  a  person  in  order  to  become  a  thorough 
teacher  of  music  as  well  as  a  thorough  critic  of  music,  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  our  time  and  attention. 

The  practice  of  the  violin  is  one  which  I  believe  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  institution,  because  violin  playing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  in  our  country  everj^  da^^  There  was  a 
time  when  many  persons  believed  that  this  instrument  was  sure  to 
lead  those  performing  on  it  into  harm.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
abused  by  some  is  no  argument  against  it ;  it  is  no  more  true  of  the 
violin  than  of  an}^. other  musical  instrument.  We  ma}^  hear  the 
keys  of  a  piano  being  struck  as  we  pass  by  these  places,  these  hell 
holes,  commonly  called  saloons  ;  and  how  frequently  do  we  see  pro- 
grammes of  line  music  in  the  papers  advertised,  which  have  been  or 
were  to  be  performed  in  some  beer  garden  b}'  some  good  orchestra, 
not  even  Theodore  Thomas's  excepted.  The  use  of  any  good 
musical  instrument  can  be  abused  just  as  well  as  the  use  of  any 
good  thing  can  be  abused.  We  should  teach  violin  playing  in  our 
institutions,  because  a  large  majority  of  those  who  study  it  do  so 
because  of  their  desire  to  gratify  their  love  for  music,  which  is  a 
high  and  noble  love;  while  the  violin,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
richness,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone  gains  for  itself  friends  every- 
where. And  with  the  demand  for  music  teachers  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  opportunities  for  enriching  our  pocket-book.  A 
large  majority  of  music  teachers  in  our  countr}^  towns  and  villages 
are  composed  of  ladies  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  practicing 
the  violin  ;  therefore  a  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  this  instru- 
ment has  gained  an  advantage  over  them. 

Now,  if  for  a  time  the  majority  of  young  men  were  to  learn  a 
certain  trade,  people  would  soon  come  to  know  that  there  would  be 
no  longer  a  demand  for  them,  consequently  those  who  followed  it 
would  turn  their  attention  in  some  other  direction.  So  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  are  selfish,  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  others 
from  working,  but  merely  that  we  wish  to  learn  where  others  are 
deficient,  and  choose  suitable  trades,  in  order  that  we  ma}^  reap  a 
rich  harvest  in  those  fields  of  labor. 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing,  which  is  now  being  jiracticed  in  sev- 
eral of  our  institutions,  should  b}'  all  means  rapidly  find  its  way  into 
every  school,  because  it  gives  to  our  pupils  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence ;  it  enables  them  to  at  least  keep  their  own  instruments  in 
order.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  music  teacher  should 
keep  the  instrument  which  he  professes  to  teach  in  order.  The  per- 
son who  learns  this  gains  a  great  advantage,  for  there  are  a  great 
many  teachers  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  In  order  that 
this  work  should  be  made  a  complete  success,  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage large  appropriations  for  this  particular  branch  of  the  musical 
department.  I  have  now  said  perhajis  enough  in  regard  to  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  in  respect  to  music.     A  thorough  knowledge 
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of  music  is  not  ail  that  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  If  a  teacher  wishes  his  scholars  to  profit  by  his 
instruction,  he  must  necessarily  exert  a  good  influence  over  the 
scholars  ;  he  must  be  neat  in  his  personal  appearance ;  he  must  have 
good  habits;  he  must  be  entirely  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
free  from  the  use  of  intoxicating-  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive 
than  to  see  a  person  a  slave  to  these  appetites.  A  teacher's  influ- 
ence is  not  limited  to  his  scholars,  but  on  the  contrary  extends  far 
beyond  his  class.  It  is  frequently  the  privilege  of  a  music  teacher 
to  furnish  music  in  private  gatherings,  in  families,  and  ho  is  fre- 
quently called  on  to  be  a  musical  director  in  some  large  public  enter- 
tainment; he  may  be  a  church  organist,  or  a  leader  in  some  church 
choir;  and  in  these  different  ways  his  influence  is  extended  far  and 
wide.  In  these  positions  the  success  of  a  music  teacher  can  only 
be  attained  and  held  by  thorough  musicians,  having  noble  charac- 
ters, and  after  a  long  period  of  patient  labor.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  musical  instruction,  we  must  constantlj^  caution  our  students  in 
regard  to  correct  habits,  which  they  should  learn  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. The}^  should  be  taught  that  they  must  not  expect  from 
tlieir  fellow-men  special  favors  on  account  of  their  affliction  ;  that 
they  must  meet  with  the  same  fate  which  falls  to  all  men  if  thej^  are 
neglectful  and  careless  in  regard  to  their  future  welfare.  Now,  I 
trust  that  these  few  words  which  I  have  spoken  will  find  favor  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  who  has  listened  to  them,  that  they  may  take 
root  and  that  good  results  may  be  produced. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  b}^  Mr.  Bigelow,  discussion  was 
opened  on  the  two  papers. 

DISCUSSION  . 

Mn.  Dow:  It  is  almost  too  bad  for  me  to  have  to  open  this  dis- 
cussion, but  it  seems  as  though  some  one  were  called  on  to  do  it.  I 
will  have  a  few  words  to  say  that  will  perhaps  prompt  somebody 
else  to  say  something  else.  The  question  of  the  purpose  of  musical 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  that  we  need  consider.  Why  do 
we  teach  our  ])upils  music?  Is  it  that  they  may  become  themselves 
teachers  or  professional  musicians,  or  is  it  that  it  maj^  be  a  source 
of  general  culture,  and  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  home  circle? 
It  seems  to  me  both  of  these  ideas  enter  into  the  reason  why  we 
teach  our  pupils  music.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  they  should 
be  prepared  for  work  in  after-life,  and  if  they  have  musical  ability 
enough  the}^  may  become  professional  musicians,  and  do  something 
towards  supporting  themselves  in  that  way,  or  become  music  teachers 
in  a  somewhat  different  line,  and  so  do  something  towards  supporting 
themselves;  but  there  is  another  reason  wh}^  we  give  our  pupils  in- 
structions in  music,  which  may  not  be,  perhaps,  as  important  as  far 
as  bread  and  butter  is  concerned,  but  quite  as  important  as  far  as 
general  culture  and  general  enjoyment  are  concerned.  I  would 
somewhat  dissent  from  the  idea  expressed  by  one  music  teacher,  that 
it  IS  best  to  confine  the  musical  education  of  the  blind  solely  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  becoming  professional  musicians  or  music  teach- 
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ers.  It  ma}'  be  a  necessity  in  many  cases,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  unpleasant  necessity,  and  one  tliat  is  to  be  deprecated ;  for  in 
every  houseliold  tlie  presence  of  some  one  who  can  play  upon  tlie 
organ,  wliicli  has  become  universal,  and  upon  the  piano,  which  has 
become  almost  so,  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  grati- 
fication to  the  family.  If  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  liter- 
ary education,  as  w-e  say,  not  that  he  may  become  a  teacher,  but 
that  he  may  become  better  trained,  better  qualified  for  social  life 
and  for  everything  involved  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  desirable  that 
the  child  should  be  taught  to  use  what  musical  ability  it  has,  even 
though  it  be  small,  in  the  same  way.  Musical  ability  is  good,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  it  brings  life  into  the  house,  and  is  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  the  members  of  the  family.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  pupils,  when  they  go  out,  will  be  dependent  necessarily 
on  their  relatives  and  friends  through  life  for  a  certain  portion  of 
their  subsistence,  if  not  all  of  it.  Now,  if  that  child  can  be  intel- 
lectually cultivated,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  attach  himself  socialh'- 
and  in  a  domestic  way  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  him  in  the  household  ;  and  if  he  can  play,  it  will  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  members  of  the  family.  I  have  seen  this 
in  so  many  cases  that  I  am  sure  it  is  a  view  of  it  that  merits 
consideration.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  in  our  institu- 
tions, we  should  seek  to  develop  even  those  pupils  whose  musical 
ability  is  moderate. 

Mr.  Parjielee,  of  Nebraska:  In  many  institutions  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  is  a  matter  that  is  left  almost  entirel}^  to  who- 
ever happens  to  be  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  that  department.  I 
am  glad  that  in  our  first  paper  we  had  this  subject  of  carrying  on 
this  work  brought  up.  The  question  of  how  it  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished has  been  a  serious  question  with  me  ;  I  have  had  no  trouble  or 
little  trouble  in  any  of  mj^  other  departments  in  this  respect.  I  am 
able  to  control  those,  but  my  music  teacher  has  been  allowed  to  fol- 
low her  own  bent  and  inclination  in  this  respect,  necessarily  so  ;  and, 
if  there  were  a  change  of  teachers,  and  a  new  teacher  would  come 
in,  the  system  would  be  changed,  and  the  w^ork  would  suffer  in  that 
respect.  I  don't  know  but  that  the  plan  proposed  is  as  feasible  as 
au}^ — that  of  some  of  our  best  instructors  in  music  meeting  together 
and  evolving  a  suitable  plan.  The  difficulty,  in  my  mind,  would  be 
to  get  such  a  plan  that  it  would  not  monopolize  the  time  of  our  insti- 
tutional work,  and  would  not  cause  other  departments  to  suf- 
fer. We  should  not  allow  one  to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  others  ; 
all  the  departments  should  be  carried  on  harmoniously.  I  would  not 
leave  the  question  entirely  with  the  teachers;  I  think  that  others 
ought  to  have  something  to  say.  I  am  glad  that  this  subject  has 
been  brought  up,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  posted  or  have 
ideas  on  it  will  give  us  their  views. 

Mr.  Cromer:  I  don't  want  this  discussion  dropped  just  where  it 
is.  One  of  the  speakers  who  has  lately  occupied  the  floor  referred 
to  the  two-fold  object  of  musical  instruction;  that  is,  on  the  one 
hand  of  personal  and  social  gratification  and  on  the  other  of  making 
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teachers.  I  think  that  in  the  second  sense,  that  of  making  teachers, 
we  should  consider  the  means  to  that  end.  I  am  not  a  music  teacher 
m3^self,  but  I  notice  that  music  teachers  are  not  brought  forward  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  have  some  observations  to  make  I 
hope  tliis  body  will  excuse  me.  I  have  noticed  by  far  too  much  time 
is  bestowed  to  the  practice  of  simple  tunes  instead  of  requiring  the 
pupil  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  routine  of  practice,  the  scale  practice 
and  the  exercises.  If  a  pupil  is  to  be  made  a  teacher  lie  must  have 
very  thorough  drill  in  what  is  comprised  in  the  instruction  book ; 
therefore  I  would  favor  tiie  plan  of  avoiding  tlie  use  of  simple  tunes. 
Where  a  pupil  shows  liimself  capable  of  becoming  a  teacher,  let  him 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  harmony  and  drilled  in  the 
difficulties  of  execution,  and  let  him  only  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
tunes  after  he  has  acquired  a  facility  in  the  matters  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  then  let  his  practicing  tunes  be  in  really  fine  music  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  fine  taste. 

Mr.  Smead:  There  has  been  one  point  spoken  of,  that  Superin- 
tendents come  in  contact  with  in  regard  to  the  musical  department 
especially,  and  more  or  less  in  regard  to  the  other  departments.  It 
is  that  friends  of  pupils,  either  the  father  or  mother  of  the  pupil, 
may  think  their  own  special  pet  son  or  daughter  has  special  musical 
talent  whether  they  have  or  not ;  and  if  the  Superintendent  does  not 
take  the  child  and  put  it  to  music  practice,  say  on  the  piano,  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  is  be- 
tween two  fires  ;  on  one  hand  that  of  the  musical  department,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  parents  clamoring  for  musical  instruction  for 
their  children,  whether  they  are  qualified  or  not.  We  have  to  con- 
sider both  these  questions.  Mr.  Dow  spoke  of  children  being  train- 
ed in  music  whether  they  have  greater  or  less  ability,  or  whether  the 
person  can  only  become  an  entertaining  member  of  the  household  at 
home.  I  think  that  last  object  is  a  worthy  one  for  all  our  children.  We 
think  of  it  in  regard  to  other  things,  in  regard  to  our  girls  in  teach- 
ing them  sewing,  knitting  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  the}^  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  household.  So  I  think  in  the  matter  of 
musical  training,  we  should  consider  the  same  object,  thatthe  pnpils 
may  become  qualified  and  entertaining  members  of  the  household  at 
home  and  the  society  in  which  they  move. 

Mr.  Slaughtkr:  I  think  this  matter  is  a  little  misunderstood  ;  I 
would  by  no  means  keep  anybody  from  the  study  of  music  that 
could  get  any  good  whatever  out  of  it.  I  look  at  the  practical  ques- 
tion first.  We  must  first  do  what  we  can  to  make  teachers  ;  that  is 
the  practical  question.  After  that  do  as  much  more  as  we  can;  that 
is  what  we  do.  We  have  about  two-thirds  of  our  entire  number  of 
pupils  in  the  music  department.  Now  we  cannot  expect  to  make 
music  teachers  of  that  large  number  nor  one-half  of  them,  but  what 
I  think  is  that  those  pupils  with  less  than  ordinary'  talent,  blind 
pupils,  cannot  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  sufficiently  to 
gain  anything,  and  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  drop  out  those  with 
less  than  ordinaiy  talent.  Of  course  there  are  quite  a  number  with 
ordinary  talent  that  can  do  something  with  music  that  you  can  sue- 
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uessfully  teach,  and  as  far  as  the  limit  and  capacity'  of  the  school 
will  admit  I  should  sa}^  give  those  a  chance,  but  first  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those  who  have  talent  enough  to  make  teachers,  to  make 
it  a  practical  matter. 

jMr.  Bigelow:  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine,  called  upon  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  subject  of  education,  said  that  the  only  reason 
he  could  think  of  why  he  was  called  upon  was  because  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  subject.  I  tliink  that  is  the  only  reason  I 
can  possibly  have  for  standing  in  this  presence  and  saying  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  I  have  been  w^aiting  a  long  time  for  Mr. 
Wait.  I  think  Mr.  Wait,  from  what  I  have  heard  him  say,  has  a 
system  evolved  or  largely  evolved  which  solves  the  most  important 
question,  I  judge,  that  has  been  raised  and  spoken  about  in  tiie 
papers  and  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  this  afternoon, 
namely,  a  systematized  course  of  graded  and  musical  instruction 
in  institutions  for  the  blind.  I  expect  to  be  gratified,  interested 
and  profited  in  listening  to  something  from  Mr.  Wait. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  AVait. 

Mu.  Wait:  In  common  witli  others  I  have  had  tliis  matter  under 
consideration  for  a  long  period,  and  liave  prepared  a  scheme  of 
organization  and  study  ;  but  so  far  as  my  observations  and  experi- 
ence are  concerned,  it  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  m}^  own 
school.  Wiiether  it  possesses  that  flexibility  which  will  render  it 
adaptable  to  other  schools  I  would  not  undertake  to  sa3'.  It  is  not 
in  a  state  to  present  at  this  time,  althougli  it  is  in  a  well  advanced 
stage  of  preparation.  While  I  can  say  that  the  scheme  which  we 
have  adopted  is  in  use  in  our  school,  and  is  pursued  b}'  ever}' 
scholar,  by  every  teacher  and  every  advanced  pupil  in  what  we  call 
our  training  class,  yet  I  would  like  to  see  it  applied  still  further  in 
certain  essential  points  before  I  venture  to  present  it  as  an  entirety 
to  my  friends.  Those  who  are  not  at  all  musical  and  who  have 
not  given  much  attention  to  this  subject  cannot  understand  the  difli- 
culties  that  lie  in  the  way.  Those  that  are  musical,  and  who  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  scores  of  books  which  have  been  written, 
and  which  purport  to  be  courses  of  instruction,  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  which  do  lie  in  the  way.  There  are  aljundant 
text  books,  so  called,  of  courses  of  instruction  in  music  for  every 
department  of  music,  whether  we  have  reference  to  the  practical 
or  theoretical  ;  l)ut  if  we  examine  these  books  with  this  question  in 
mind,  "Can  I  a))ply  this  book  as  an  entirety  to  my  school,  and 
can  all  my  teachers  follow  it?"  the  question  will  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  I  have  3'et  to  find  any  teacher,  however  advanced  his 
learning  or  great  his  experience,  who  would  say  he  would  take  either 
of  these  books,  no  matter  how  practical  may  have  been  its  author, 
and  apply  it  as  a  whole  in  a  school  like  ours.  I  hope  at  no  distant 
da}'^  to  give  you  in  a  definite  shape  the  results  of  my  experience 
and  study  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  you  can  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  ain  exceedingly  gratified  witli  the  papers 
which  have  been  presented  on  this  subject.     The  question  that  pre- 
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sents  itself  to  us,  aiul  has  ever  presented  itself  to  instructors  of  tlie 
blind,  is,  "What  is  music  worth  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline?"  Our 
institutions  are  schools,  and  a  school  is  primaril_y  a  place  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect.  What  is  music  worth  as  a  Ijasis  and 
means  of  mental  discipline  in  the  literary  department?  We  teach 
these  studies  which  result  in  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  with  regard,  of  course,  to  the  effect  they  will  have  upon 
the  future.  The  main  point,  however,  is  the  development  of  the 
child  mentally  in  the  largest  form  which  is  possible  for  him  or  her. 
Has  music,  in  the  estimation  of  our  schools,  been  regarded  as  a 
subject  which  is  large  and  full  of  possibilities  in  regard  to  its  utility 
as  a  source  and  subject  of  mental  discipline?  I  take  it  that  it  has 
not.  The  two  papers  also  present  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  music  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood.  The  primary  question  ought  to  be,  what  is  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  subject  as  a  means  of  mental  discip- 
line? We  can  only  determine  its  value  by  examining  the  subject, 
and  seeing  the  scope  which  it  may  have  in  our  schools  and  the 
methods  by  which  we  may  reach  the  scholar  in  following  it  out.  If 
we  simply  view  the  pecuniary  point,  we  make  a  great  mistake  ;  if  it 
is  in  the  performance  of  an  orchestra,  we  make  a  mistake  ;  and  if 
it  is  in  the  performance  of  a  brass  band,  or  a  chorus  class,  or  piano 
playing,  we  make  a  mistake.  But  taking  these  altogether,  we  find 
it  is  the  development  of  the  study  of  theory  in  the  highest  form,  the 
study  of  composition.  In  our  institution  we  have  taken,  in  that  view 
of  the  case,  bright  scholars  from  the  first  year  until  they  have  reached 
the  last.  The  advanced  pupils  enter  upon  the  stud_y  of  harmony.  As 
a  rule  our  pupils  in  music  go  at  the  piano,  and  keep  at  the  piano  for 
three,  four,  five  and  six  years.  The  results,  as  far  as  mental  discip- 
line is  concerned,  apart  from  what  has  been  got  by  slieer  drill  at 
the  piano,  have  been  excellent.  The  instruments  ought  to  be  tuned 
regularly,  and  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition.  If  we  do 
our  duty  by  the  scholar,  we  may  well  trust  society  and  Providence 
to  do  as  w^ell  by  the  pupil  after  he  leaves  the  institution  as  he  de- 
serves. If  he  will  take  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  follow  habits 
which  are  just  and  correct  and  be  industrious,  I  think  tiie  promise 
of  his  success  in  following  a  musical  avocation  is  very  good.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Bitzer  advert  to  the  objectionable  habit  of 
using  tobacco.  It  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  discouraged  ;  if  pupils 
persist  in  it,  I  would  let  them  know  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  losing  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  I  would  have  wise  and 
benelicial  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  institution  upon  a 
fixed  basis,  and  set  our  faces  like  fiint  against  the  infraction  of  those 
rules.  I  would  insist  on  habits  of  personal  care  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance ;  it  ought  not,  as  a  part  of  his  musical  education,  to  be 
overlooked  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  part  of  his  literary 
education  ;  it  is  part  of  his  education.  If  a  person  has  a  jewel  in  a 
casket  which  is  so  befouled  and  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  sight 
that  people  don't  care  to  examine  the  jewel,  they  will  turn  to  one 
side  and  let  him  go  away.  I  take  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
discussion ;  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  details  of  the  methods 
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of  instruction,  and  that  when  we  go  back  we  shall  have  more  prac- 
tical ideas  than  we  have,  as  well  as  with  these  Ijright  generalities 
w4iicb  have  been  given  us  in  papers  like  these. 

Mr.  N.  B.  I^'eass,  Jr.  :  I  think  that  the  study  of  harmonj'-  assists 
pupils  and  teachers,  not  only  in  their  performance,  but  in  teaching ; 
it  assists  them  particularl}^  in  their  performance.  In  regard  to  no- 
tation I  have  a  word  or  t>vo  to  lay  before  you:  there  are  four 
notations  in  use  for  the  blind  now  in  America,  all  of. which  have 
their  merits.  The  staff  notation  can  never  be  superseded  entirely; 
it  must  be  a  standard  as  long  as  there  are  music  teachers  for  the 
blind.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand  staff  notation  in 
teaching  singing.  I  have  recently;'  issued  a  little  work  treating  on 
notation  ;  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  all  members  are  welcome  to 
examine  it.  It  is  a  work  that  contains  all  the  characters  in  common 
use.  Then  we  have  the  two-point  s^^stem  by  Braille,  which  3'ou 
all  know  something  of,  used  largely  in  this  institution,  and  very 
strong]}^  advocated  here  ;  and  the  New  York  point  system  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  At  the  Louisville  Printing  House 
many  books  have  been  issued  in  it ;  there  has  been  A'erj^  little,  how- 
ever, issued  in  the  Braille  system  as  j^et  in  this  countr3\  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  issue  some  books  in  the 
Braille  notation  so  that  the  blind  can  have  a  fair  test,  a  fair  chance 
to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  each  of  these  systems.  It  should 
be  laid  before  the  blind  ;  the  blind  are  the  ones  to  decide  it,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  it  laid  before  them  is  to  give  them  the  books 
and  let  them  examine  for  themselves  and  compare  tlie  relative  merits. 
It  is  certainly  worth  while  considering  whether  we  shall  not  print 
more  books  in  the  Braille  s3-stem.  At  the  Pennsjdvania  Institution 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  for  the  last  j^ear  or  two, 
and  I  am  making  preparations  to  print  some  music  in  it.  The  sys- 
tem in  which  I  print  my  musical  journal  consists  merely  in  the  ex- 
pression of  words  that  anj^  blind  reader  makes  use  of  when  reading 
a  piece  of  music.  Persons  can  learn  by  jotting  down  on  pnper  as 
by  being  uttered  liy  the  lips ;  of  course  it  is  reduced  to  a  system 
as  in  grammar ;  it  is  necessar}^  in  grammar  to  have  rules  laid  down 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  So  with  a  sj'stem  it  is  necessarj'  to  have  rules 
that  ambiguity  may  not  creep  in.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  the  note  ;  we  lay  down  a  rule  that  the  value  must  be  expressed  be- 
fore the  name  of  the  note.  I  say  one-fourth  p],  F.  G,  etc.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  some  rules  laid  down,  so  they  will  know 
which  is  meant.  In  reading  along  they  must  know  whether  the 
value  precedes  the  note,  or  the  note  precedes  the  value,  or  else 
the  reader  will  get  everything  mixed.  And  then  we  lind  it  advis- 
able in  behalf  of  condensation  to  condense  in  printing  in  as  small 
a  space  as  possible  the  superfluous  words.  There  is  a  per- 
centage of  saving  of  33  per  cent,  by  this  in  the  volume  of  the 
sheets  of  music.  In  vocal  music  it  is  necessary  to  write  them 
all  out;  you  cannot  condense  them.  iMusic  for  vocal  purpose  is 
greater;  there  is  no  percentage  saved,  but  in  instrumental  music  we 
gain    usuall}'  a  third.     A  number  of  the  institutions  take  ni}'  jour- 
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music.  You  can  take  it,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  understand  it, 
because  there  is  nothing-  particular  to  learn  about  it. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Kneass'  musical 
journal;  we  take  it  in  our  institution,  and  it  has  been  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  I  have  no  doubt  protit  to  our  pupils.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  music,  and  it  seems  the  more  we  talk 
about  it  the  less  we  know  about  it.  I  don't  hesitate  to  sa}'',  however, 
that  I  think  every  child  ought  to  know  some  point  method  of  writing 
music,  some  tangible  method  of  writing  music.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  particuiarl}',  whether  he  knows  one 
better  than  another;  it  would  be  best  if  he  could  know  all,  because 
then  it  would  give  him  an  amount  of  good  music  that  is  extensive, 
to  say  the  least.  It  seems  that  if  he  knows  three  notations  he  has 
three  times  the  advantages  of  those  that  know  but  one,  whether  the 
Braille  system,  whether  the  Wait  system,  or  whether  the  simple 
method  of  writing  down  notes,  such  as  Mr.  Kneass'.  He  should 
have  some  method  of  writing  down  those  notes  in  either  Braille  or 
point.  I  don't  know  why  any  blind  person  who  has  a  tangible 
method  of  writing  should  not  take  down  music.  Whether  he  knows 
the  musical  system  or  not,  he  should  have  something  to  depend  upon 
that  is  more  reliable  than  mere  memory,  which  we  all  know  is  one 
of  the  most  fallacious  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Kneass' 
musical  journal  has  certainly  given  our  pupils  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, and  I  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  institutions. 

Mr.  Battles  :  As  one  of  those  that  don't  know  much  about  music, 
I  may  say,  as  far  as  our  institution  is  concerned,  we  adopted  the 
measure  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dow) 
and  others  of  teaching;  if  we  cannot  accomplish  more  we  teach  it 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  our  pupils.  We  have  not  been  compelled 
to  exclude  any  on  account  of  lack  of  pianos  or  teachers,  and  if  we 
need  more,  we  will  get  them  ;  we  let  them  pursue  it  as  far  as  they 
can  go.  We  believe  in  and  we  use  the  Braille  system  of  notation, 
which,  in  my  judgment — formed,  I  may  say,  not  from  any  deduc- 
tions of  my  own,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  music  teachers  in  whom 
I  have  confidence — the  Braille  is  the  best.  In  order  to  prosecute  the 
subject  of  music,  we  have,  I  believe,  every  piece  of  music  in  Braille 
that  has  been  published  ;  I  will  say  this  far,  tliat  we  have  all  that 
can  be  bought.  We  have  purchased  from  several  sources,  including 
the  British  and  Foreign  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  col- 
lects music  printed  in  the  Braille  notation  printed  in  Constantinople, 
Paris,  Germany  and  elsewhere.  A  part  of  my  intention  in  rising 
was  to  speak  for  a  young  graduate  of  ours  named  Baker — a  very 
promising  young  musician,  who  is  now  making  a  very  comfortable 
living  indeed,  teaching  music  and  playing  the  organ  in  a  church. 
He  has  procured  a  small  hand  press,  and  is  now  printing  music  in 
the  Braille  character.  This,  you  understand,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  question  ;  I  merely  present  his  case.  I  brought  with  me  two  of 
the  pieces  published  by  him,  which  any  of  the  members  are  at  lib- 
erty to  see.     The  price  for  a  piece  of  ordinary  length  is  twenty-five 
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cents.  A  word  in  reference  to  string  instruments.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  institution  lias  paid  more  attention  to  this  tlian  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution.  We  have  an  orchestra  composed  now  of  thirty 
pieces;  it  includes  the  violin,  violoncello,  double  bass;  of  the  wind 
instruments,  clarionet,  oboe,  cornet,  trombone  and  others.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that,  as  a  question  of  support,  the}'  are  almost 
useless.  A.  blind  person  can  not  join  an  orchestra  or  band  com- 
posed of  seeing  persons,  because  they  frequently  are  compelled  to 
play  music  from  sight ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  theater  play- 
ing, or  in  playing  in  a  band  ;  wind  and  string  instruments  are  valu- 
able for  concert  playing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  great  good  results 
from  them,  but  as  a  question  of  support  I  think  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered, 

Mu.  Dow ;  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  extent  of  Braille  music  ; 
about  what  quantity  is  there  to  be  had  of  European  and  American 
publications? 

Mr.  Battles:  I  cannot  say.  I  wMll  say  this,  however,  that  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind,  there  are,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  three  pages 
of  double  columns  of  music  in  the  Braille  s^^stem. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  is  all  published  in 
English,  or  whether  it  is  published  in  different  languages. 

Mr.  Battles  :  I  presume  it  is  in  different  languages. 

Mu.  Dow:  The  music,  I  presume,  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Slaughter:  In  regard  to  the  orchestra  and  small  instru- 
ments I  wish  to  say  a  word.  There  is  no  question  but  what  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  piano  and  organ,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
one,  of  themselves,  would  furnish  a  support;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  they  will  furnish  part  of  one.  As  I  said  in  my  paper, 
no  means  whatever  should  be  neglected  for  getting  along  and  mak- 
ing a  livelihood  I  know  from  my  own  experience  this  is  true;  I 
also  know  that  the  blind  can  and  do  pla}'-  in  and  direct  small  orches- 
tras ;  of  course  they  can  not  play  in  a  professional  orchestra,  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  music  to  be  committed. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Kneass'  little  book  of  musical  signs.  My  scholars,  after  they  have 
learned  to  read  music,  would  like  to  have  a  book  to  refresh  their 
memory  as  they  go  out  to  teach,  and  some  have  supplied  themselves 
with  it.  We  have  had  in  use  some  pami)hlets  that  came  from  Eng- 
land some  years  ago  that  have  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
the  scholars  say  they  like  Mr.  Kneass'  book  much  better.  I  wish 
also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wait's  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  the  study  of  music  as  a  mental  and  intellectual 
discipline,  but  I  think  the  converse  of  that  is  true  likewise  ;  we  can 
not  make  good  musicians  unless  they  are  well  developed  intellectu- 
ally by  other  studies.  I  tnink  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Don't  let 
our  scholars  be  less  thorough  in  the  literaiy  department,  or  cut  short 
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their  work  in  tlie  literary  department,  by  reason  of  music ;  let  us 
keep  them  long  enough,  till  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  music 
and  literature  both  ;  the  presumption  is  they  are  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  said  there  should  be  a  little  more  balancing  in  regard 
to  the  time  apportioned  to  musical  education  and  literaiy  studies. 
He  advocated  the  teaching  of  theory  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
He  had  found  it  very  advantageous  in  teaching  orchestra  and  brass 
band  music  to  give  his  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  class  in  har- 
mony charge  of  the  orchestra  and  charge  of  the  band,  he  supervis- 
ing them  and  seeing  that  the  teaching  was  done  correctly.  As  a 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said:  "  Learn  all  you  can,  no  matter 
what  system  it  is,  learn  all  you  can,  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
and  learn  how  to  apply  it.  Bring  the  mental  attainments  of  the 
pupils  into  practical  use  by  teaching  them  arrangement."  Nothing 
had  been  said  as  to  the  study  of  vocal  music.  There  was  a  point,  he 
believed,  there  could  be  a  great  degree  of  success  attained  in  sight 
reading.  He  would  take,  say,  two-thirds  of  his  advanced  choir  and 
experiment  with  them  in  reading  parts,  commencing  first  with  the 
soprano  as  a  basis  in  reading  up  or  reading  down,  reading  parts 
separately,  a  certain  number  of  measures ;  then  take  so  many 
words.  Of  course  there  would  have  to  be  a  little  judgment  used 
in  dividing  the  words  and  music,  sentences,  etc.  He  could  take 
two-thirds  of  his  advanced  class  in  singing,  and  they  could  take  an}^ 
simple  ordinary  hymn  tune,  and  read  it  at  the  first  glance,  and  also 
a  great  variety  of  rythms. 

Mr.  Slaughter  regarded  the  last  point  as  a  very  important  point, 
one  he  had  thought  of  himself.  It  is  important  in  this  w^ay :  in 
class  teaching,  especially,  the  blind  cannot  commit  to  memory  all 
the  parts  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  if  they  can  read  rapidly 
and  remember  the  parts  as  they  feel  along  when  they  sing  with  the 
•class  or  listen  to  the  singing,  it  will  be  of  great  use.  In  regard  to 
the  orchestral  feature,  while  he  considered  it  of  considerable  im- 
portance, he  usually  didn't  insist  on  it  too  strongly.  Of  course,  in 
this  Western  country  we  have  a  great  many  small  towns,  and  we 
liave  a  great  number  of  tliem  that,  to  all  present  appearances,  will 
never  be  anything  else,  and  the  small  towns  will  have  brass  bands. 
They  don't  have  brass  bands  of  five  or  six  pieces,  but  they  have  ten 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  instruments;  and  there  is  plenty  of  such  work 
as  that  can  be  done,  and  made  a  success  for  the  blind.  In  regard 
to  the  balance  between  musical  and  literarj'-  studies,  that  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Some  think  the  balance  is  too  heavy  on  the 
side  of  music.  They  ought  to  be  w^ell  balanced,  and  the  pupils 
must  be  well  balanced  in  order  to  succeed  in  anything. 

Mr.  Bitzer  said  the  question  is,  as  to  an  orchestra,  "Is  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  our  institutions?"  As  far  as  that  question  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  doubt.  In  his  mind,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
great  benefit,  even  though  the  persons  who  play  in  the  orchestra 
do  not,  after  they  leave,  use  the  instrument  they  play  upon. 
While  in  the  institution  they  play  together,  and  the^^  learn  to  keep 
strict  time.     They  can  in  an  orchestra  take  good  classical  music, 
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and  playing  together  they  gain  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  piece,  and  this  is  a  good  thing.  That  it  will  be  a  benefit  to 
our  small  towns  and  villages,  there  is  no  question  in  his  mind.  In 
these  little  country  towns  and  villages  the  people  want  to  advance 
in  music  just  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  a  great  deal  of  pride  is 
taken  in  it.  Pupils  have  gone  out  from  the  Ohio  Institution  and 
taken  charge  of  brass  bands.  It  is  not  absolutel}^  necessary  that 
the  teacher  of  a  brass  band  should  commit  to  memory  the  pieces. 
When  a  piece  is  played  he  can  tell  from  his  knowledge  of  harmonj', 
his  knowledge  of  melody,  his  knowledge  of  modulation  and  theory-, 
and  all  these  subjects,  whether  it  is  correctly  played. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Association  took 
a  recess  till  8  p.  ^r. 


NIGHT    SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  by  the  President. 

INITIATIONS. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  John  N.  Dyer,  Libra- 
rian of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Librar^^  Association,  tendering  the 
freedom  of  the  Librarj^  to  the  members  of  the  Association  during 
their  stay  in  the  cit3\ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  ten- 
dered to  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Libraiy  Association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication  from  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  As- 
sociation, inviting  the  members  to  visit  the  Hospital. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication  from  D  R.  Francis, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  extending  an  invi- 
tion  to  the  members  to  visit  the  Exchange. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Associttion  were  re- 
turned to  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

JirSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  discussion  of  musical  notation  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Dow  said  that  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  a 
view  of  bringing  out  remarks  from  some  of  the  brethren;  that  was 
with  reference  to  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  serviceable  to  pupils  after  leaving  the  institution, 
as  a  means  of  maintenance  and  in  the  way  of  getting  positions  as 
org^anists. 
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Mr.  Wait,  called  upon  1)}^  the  Presicleut,  said  that  in  the  New  York 
Cit}^  institution  the  pipe  organ  is  as  important  a  piece  of  apparatus 
as  any.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  boys  at  least  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  capacit}^  to  play  the  pipe 
organ,  to  the  end  that  the}^  may  secure  positions  as  organists.  Of 
course,  the  avocation  is  cut  off  from  them  unless  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  school,  for  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  after  they 
leave  the  school  to  learn  it.  Many  pupils  from  our  schools  have 
obtained  desirable  positions  through  having  the  ability  to  play  the 
pipe  organ.  I  have  in  mind  one  who  had  held  a  position  in  a  New 
York  City  church  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  organist  in  one 
of  the  most  noted  New  York  City  churches  was  for  many  years  a 
blind  man,  and  other  churches  of  not  so  much  note  have  blind 
organists.  He  regarded  it  as  being  a  ver^^  important  part  of  musi- 
cal instruction  to  give  all  who  are  qualified  an  opportunity^  to  study 
the  pipe  organ.  The}^  had  at  times  given  girls  instructions  on  the 
pipe  organ,  but  at  the  present  time  the  instruction  for  the  girls 
should  be  confined  to  the  cabinet  organ.  It  is  very  pleasant,  and  no 
doubt  profitable,  for  them  to  learn  to  play  the  cabinet  organ,  for 
there  are  man}^  opportunities  to  give  lessons  on  the  cabinet  organ 
where  persons  have  no  pianos.  In  regard  to  teaching  girls  the  pipe 
organ,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  if  it  can  be  done  without  disadvan- 
tage "or  detriment  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school.  The  boys  have 
the  best  claim  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Battles  said  that,  at  the  Pennsjdvania  school  they  had  pur- 
sued, Avith  great  success,  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ.  There  was 
there  a  large  pipe  organ  and,  besides  two  small  ones.  They  taught 
the  pipe  organ  almost  exclusivel}^  to  boys,  having  girls  use  the 
smaller  ones;  the  reasons  for  that  being  such  as  INlr.  Wait  gave. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  they  had  had  of  the  success  of  a 
pupil  in  that  direction  was  that  of  David  D.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a  musician 
was  second  to  none  in  their  vicinity.  His  reputation  was  such  that 
he  had  been  called  as  far  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  play  the  organ  at 
the  opening  of  a  church.  He  was  the  organist  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  Episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  got  a  large  salary 
for  it,  a  salary  which  ran  into  the  four  figures,  and  the  first  one  is 
not  '•!."  He  could  probably  name  readily  a  dozen  of  their  pupils 
who  are  now  employed  in  various  churches  of  all  denominations,  it 
being  generally  regarded  that  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  the  hardest  to  play  in,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  services. 
They  had  recently  a  boy  go  to  Chicago  to  play  in  a  Presbyterian 
church;  another  had  taught  tuning  in  Mr.  Wait's  institution,  be- 
sides acting  as  organist  in  Dr.  Crosby's  church.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  ability  to  play  organ  was  an  important  source 
of  emploj'ment  for  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Maryland  :  We  do  teach  girls,  and  some  of  our 
girls  are  making  ver^^  good  organists.  We  consider  the  organ  work 
a  very  important  part  of  our  musical  work.  I  don't  know  but  that 
we  have  as  many  girls  as  boys  receiving  instruction  on  the  organ,  and 
they  would  be  loth  to  give  it  up. 
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Mk.  Slaughter  said  he  had  been  told  of  another  fact  in  regard  to 
brass  bands,  and  that  was  that  there  was  a  gentleman  ^\ithin  a  few 
miles  of  St.  Louis  teaching  brass  bands  and  making  it  a  success. 
That  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he  took  a  band  from  the  very- 
beginning,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  prize  for  his  band  ;  he  con- 
sidered that  a  very  fair  record.  Another  blind  man  is  pla3'ing  the 
cornet  in  a  church.  The  cornet  is  being  used  a  great  deal  in  our 
churches.  A  blind  man  can  play  that  in  a  church  much  easier  than 
he  can  play  an  organ,  for  he  has  onl}'  got  one  part  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Little  said  that  their  experience  was  that  good  results  were 
being  produced  by  the  use  of  the  reed  organ  with  two  banks  of  kej^s. 
One  or  two  pupils  had  made  a  success  with  the  pipe  organ  after 
leaving  school,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Bishop,  who  has  been 
in  Washington  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  plays  the  organ  in  a  Con- 
gregational church  there  with  very  great  acceptance,  and  has  gained 
considerable  reputation. 

Mr.  Dow  said  he  spoke  of  pipe  organs  rather  than  of  reed  organs. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  he  very  mucii  desired  that  some  one  who 
was  familiar  with  music  would  give  some  description  of  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  New  York  Institution  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Wait.  He  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  School  at  Stein^vaj'^  Hall,  and  he  wished  every  member 
and  every  stranger  in  this  house  could  have  heard  and  witnessed 
Miss  Babcock's  examination  of  her  class.  Although  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  music  he  was  forcibl}^  impressed  with  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  exhibition,  and  witii  the  advisability'  of  adopting  as  soon  as  the}' 
could  the  same  system  of  instruction  that  was  pursued  at  that  insti- 
tution.    The  exhibition  was  most  satisfactoiy. 

Mr.  Wait  said  that  he  was  prompted  to  remark  that,  even  if  blind 
persons  got  no  pay  for  playing  the  cabinet  organ  in  a  church  or 
Sunday-school,  yet  it  might  help  them. 

Mr.  Bigeloav  said  he  had  never  thought  much  of  the  fiddle  for  the 
blind  or  an^'body  else,  but  he  had  lately  attended  a  Congregational 
church  near  Chicago,  where  they  had  a  cabinet  organ  and  violin — a 
young  blind  man  plays  the  violin — and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  could  only  be  introduced  into  Sunday-schools,  and 
perhaps  be  an  excellent  thing  for  our  pupils  to  learn. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Wait,  who,  in  an- 
swer to  enquiries,  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  cornet  in 
churches,  and  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Battles. 

Mr.  Battles  said  that  the  orchestra  had  been  of  immense  financial 
benefit  to  their  institution.  They  had  been  in  the  hal)it  of  giving 
weekly  exhibitions  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  at  which  an  admission 
fee  of  fifteen  cents  was  charged,  which  were  largely  attended  by 
servant  girls  having  babies  in  charge.  That  exhibition  fund  now 
amounted  in  this  time  to  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  money 
is  divided  amongst  tlie  pupils  when  thcv  leave  the  institution.  The 
pupils  are  given  an  outfit  and  are  given  some  of  the  money,  ranging 
as  hisfh  as  SL50. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  said  in  reference  to  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ, 
that  in  the  institution  of  wliich  he  was  superintendent  tliey  had  been 
eminently  successful.  The}^  had  a  number  of  pupils  that  could 
manipulate  the  pipe  organ  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  themselves 
but  of  the  public.  They  had  a  number  of  pupils  from  their  institu- 
tion who  were  managing  the  reed  organ  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  a  number  that  managed  the  pipe  organ  very  successfully. 
They  made  it  an  important  part  of  their  instruction,  and  aimed 
to  let  girls  learn  it ;  he  could  not  see  why  girls  should  not  manage 
the  pipe  organ.  They  gave  instruction  in  the  brass  band  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  for  concentration  of  thought.  He  believed 
there  was  mental  discipline  in  all  their  work  in  music.  Another 
thing,  it  gives  pupils  employment,  it  gives  them  something  to  do, 
and  probably  keeps  the  thoughts  of  some  from  straying  off  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  the  conclusion  he  had  reached  was  that  it 
was  better  for  them,  in  their  institution,  to  retain  the  orchestra.  He 
believed  the  orchestra  enabled  them  to  obtain  larger  appropriations 
from  their  legislature  thanthey  would  otherwise  receive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Patten,  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  was  closed. 

PLACE    FOR  THE  NEXT  MEETING. 

Mr.  Wait  extended  a  cordial  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  this  Association,  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  the  New  York  City  Institution. 

Dr.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  invitation  extended  by  Mr. 
Wait  be  accepted,  and  that  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation be  held  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

TRIP    TO    THE    PARKS. 

The  President  announced  that  by  an  arrangement  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Sibley, 
had  made,  there  would  be  a  trip  to  the  parks  on  Frida}-. 

PIANO  TUNING. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  musical  no- 
tation be  re-opened,  Dr.  Pollak  having  suggested  that  there  was 
one  branch  of  music  teaching  which  might  be  discussed  with  great 
advantage;  namely,  piano  tuning. 

The  Chairman:  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BktELOw  earnestly  asked  that  some  member  who  was  ac- 
-quainted  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
piano  tuning,  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  He 
represented  a  State — Tennessee — which  was  poor,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  limited  appropriations,  they  had  not  a  separate  and  distinct 
tuning  department  in  their  institution,  but  they  desired  to  have  one. 

Mil.  Wait  narrated  the  experience  of  the  New  York  City  Institu- 
tion in  this  regard.  He  said  piano  tuning  had  been  of  great  utility 
in  the  school  and  is  giving  increased  promise  of  further  benefit  to 
the  school.  There  are  nine  pianos  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  some 
of  them  are  called  tuning  pianos,  although,  as  a  rule,  when  a  piano 
ceases  to  be  suitable  for  tuning,  it  is  used  as  a  stringing  piano, 
pupils  being  practiced  in  putting  on  the  strings  ;  and  when  a  piano 
has  served  its  purpose,  it  is  repaired,  so  that  it  becomes  a  tunino- 
piano  again.  Our  pupils  begin  at  tuning  almost  as  soon  as  thej^  are 
able  to  stand  at  the  piano,  and  to  finger  the  kej'^s,  the  object  being, 
by  long  years  of  practice,  and  little  by  little,  to  enable  them  to  attain 
the  capacity  to  tune  pianos  almost  insensibly.  The  hour  in  the 
school  is  forty-five  minutes  long,  and  the  ordinary  course  for  the 
scholar  when  he  begins  is  to  have  a  lesson  twice  a  week,  and  finally 
he  will  come  to  have  an  hour  a  day  in  practicing,  with  two  lessons  a 
week  and  two  corresponding  hours  for  practice  ;  eventuallv  increas- 
ing the  time  to  an  hour  a  da}^  while  the  lessons  remain  the  same. 
Finall3%  he  has  a  whole  day  in  which  to  tune  a  piano,  and  it  stands 
till  next  morning  for  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  There  are  people 
in  the  neighborhood  who  send  requests  for  the  tuning  of  pianos,  and 
pupils  are,  when  they  have  the  requisite  amount  of  skill,  allowed  to 
go  and  tune  them.  In  the  course  of  teaching,  the  smaller  scholars 
are  taught  by  the  older  and  more  qualified  scholars.  He  spoke  ver^- 
encouragingly  of  the  work  of  tuning  pianos  as  a  source  of  support  to 
the  blind,  and  of  the  advantage  it  was  to  musicians  to  be  able  to 
tune  their  own  instruments. ^^^*  ^^L^ 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Maryland,  said  this  was  a  department  of  their 
work  he  had  taken  great  interest  in,  and  they  had  regarded  it  in  their 
school  for  several  years  as  the  most  important  work  they  are  doing 
for  their  pupils.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  moral  training  and 
literary  training,  but  as  a  matter  of  education  we  know  of  nothing 
where  a  Ijlind  person  has  more  opportunities  for  gaining  a  comforta- 
ble living  than  l)y  tuning  pianos.  There  must  be  some  discrimina- 
tion ;  however  good  a  tuner  a  person  may  be,  unless  he  is  neat  in 
dress,  cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  has  good  manners  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed. This  year  at  the  Maiyland  Institution  they  had  turned  out 
four  or  five  very  competent  tuners  ;  they  had  one  at  the  Knabe  fac- 
tories. The  pupils  in  this  branch  every  week,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teacher,  go  over  the  house  and  tune  the  pianos,  or  during 
the  week,  if  necessary.  Thereas  hardly  a  day  there  is  not  an  order 
on  the  slate  for  someone  to  go  out  and  tune  instruments  ;  those 
orders  are  constantly  increasing,  showing  that  the  satisfaction  has 
been  very  general.  We  make  it  a  point  never  to  allow  any  of  the 
pupils  to  go  out  and  tune  pianos    unless  we  are  perfectly  sure    they 
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can  do  their  work  well  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  One  blind  tuner 
making  a  mistake  or  injuring  a  piano,  would  do  more  harm  than  ten 
good  ones  could  overcome.  Our  term  is  limited  to  eight  years.  We 
put  them  at  it  as  soon  as  they  are  competent,  and  keep  them  to  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Patten:     Do  any  of  your  girls  learn  tuning? 

Mr.  Morrison:  We  tried  it  and  didn't  find  it  a  success.  We 
had  a  pupil  who  was  a  ver}''  fine  pianist  and  who  is  now  one  of  our 
teachers.  She  took  it  up  and  gave  it  up.  We  left  it  to  her  to  decide 
whether  she  thought  girls  could  be  taught  to  tune.  I  think  the  more 
yve  can  do  in  this  direction  the  better.  There  certainly  is  plenty  of 
room. 

Mr.  Wait  added,  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Institution,  that  no 
outside  tuning  had  been  sought,  that  it  had  sought  them  ;  as  far  as 
those  requests  had  come  they  had  been  attended  to,  and  sometimes 
the}^  hardly  had  time  to  answer  the  demands.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
experience. 

Mr.  Morrison:  We  confine  it  to  our  graduating  class;  we  don't 
permit  any  others  to  go  out  except  those  that  are  in  their  last  year 
with  us. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  have  never  made  an  attempt  to  teach  girls  tun- 
ing, we  didn't  see  how  they  could  use  the  tools.  We  think  they 
can  devote  their  time  with  more  profit  to  themselves  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  Association  adjourned  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  to-morrow,  commencing  at 
9  o'clock. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

morning  session. 

August  20,  1884. 
The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — President  Miller 
in  the  chair. 

iMUSICAU    education. 

The  President:  The  discussion  on  musical  notation  for  the  blind 
was  not  entirely  finished  last  night.  I  have  been  requested  by  one 
or  two  members  to  ask  Mr.  Clement,  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  give  his  expe- 
rience so  far  as  the  teaching  of  organ  playing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clejient  :  In  respect  to  the  organization  of  our  musical  de- 
partment, I  would  say  that  we  are  making  an  attempt  to  unify  the 
teaching ;  we  have  adopted  a  course  of  stud}^  to  which  each  teacher 
is  expected  to  adhere.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  musical  director  to  see 
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that  they  do  substantially  follow  this  course,  although  each  teacher 
is  allowed  to  follow  his  own  methods  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  course  laid  down.  Last  year  we  had 
nine  pupils  who  were  given  instruction  on  the  organ.  They  all 
made  good  progress  ;  one  has  completed  his  course  ;  he  received  an 
appointment  as  organist  of  the  First  Presbj^terian  Church  of  Bata- 
via,  and  is  doing  finely ;  he  will  probably  be  retained  for  some  time. 
I  can  also  say  that  another  person  who  has  been  taught  to  play  the 
organ  at  our  institution  has  a  very  fine  position  at  Buffalo,  in  one  of 
the  leading  churches  there.  These  are  the  only  ones  who  have  been 
instructed  on  the  organ  whom  I  know  to  be  earning  money  by  the  use 
of  their  knowledge.  On  the  piano,  during  the  last  year,  there  were 
about  eighty  who  received  instruction  ;  we  have  not  graduated  any 
in  piano  playing  for  a  couple  of  years,  although  we  have  some  very 
fine  performers.  One  j'oung  lady  is  able  to  get  from  three  to  five 
dollars  for  performing  a  single  piece  at  entertainments  which  are 
given  at  different  parts  of  the  State.  We  have  several  girls  who 
are  taught  on  the  pipe  organ  ;  we  have  three  girls  who  are  receiving 
instruction  on  the  pipe  organ,  and  doing  well.  I  would  also  say 
we  have  one  blind  teacher  who  gives  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  who 
succeeded  excellently.  The  question  of  an  orchestra  was  discussed 
yesterday.  The  orchestra  has  been  discontinued  at  our  institution 
because  the  instruments  were  worn  out.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with 
the  sentiment  which  was  expressed  that  an  orchestra  is  whollj'  im- 
practicable. It  has  some  practical  points.  The  orchestra  we  had 
was  composed  of  several  members,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is 
now  giving  instructions  on  the  cornet ;  he  has  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pupils  constantly,  and  is  enabled  to  make  a  fine  living.  Another  one. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  had  played  the  cornet  in  a  church 
at  Buffalo,  and  has  been  able  to  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  in  that  way. 
One  or  two  have  also  been  enabled  to  earn  a  living  by  giving  lessons 
on  the  violin  or  playing  it  for  various  purposes.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  our  piano  tuning  department :  it  is  very  thriving, 
and  under  the  charge  of  a  blind  man.  Daring  the  last  two  years 
we  have  graduated  seven,  and  each  one  of  them  is  very  successful 
in  making  more  than  a  living.  One  last  summer,  during  one  week, 
earned  about  sixteen  dollars.  Two  of  the  young  men  we  taught 
last  year  were  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  learned  the  trade  in 
less  than  a  year,  so  they  were  able  to  tune  pianos  in  good  shape, 
and  get  considerable  business  in  their  own  State.  We  have  given 
instruction  to  twenty-two  in  tuning  during  the  last  year.  I  would 
like  also  to  state  we  have  a  class  in  the  New  York  Point  system 
of  musical  notation.  It  is  doing  finely,  and  we  intend  to  continue 
it.  In  fact,  that  system  has-been  adopted  b_v  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  will  be  taught  there  exclusively  during  the  coming  year. 
Several  of  our  pupils  are  alread}^  taking  down  nuisie  in  point,  who, 
of  course,  keep  it  for  future  use.  I  expect  that  in  tlie  course  of  an- 
other year  there  will  be  a  large  number  who  will  be  able  to  copy 
music  into  this  system.  They  find  it  very  useful :  when  they  co])y  a 
few  pieces  thej'^  are  proud  of  them.  I  think  these  are  the  main 
points  I  wish  to  speak  about  in  reference  to  our  musical  department. 


KErOU'l'    OF     TIIK    TI'tEASUUKK. 

Mr.  Patten,  treasurer,  submitted  his  report,  whicli  was  ap- 
proved and  ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Patten  aslved  tliat  the  name  of  Miss  Lura  Brown,  a  teacher 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  be  added  to  the  list  of  corre- 
sponding members. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  A.  M.  to-morrow,  August  21. 

(In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  members  and 
friends  of  tlie  Association  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.) 


THIRD  DAY. 

.MOR>fIN(;    SKSSIOX. 

August  21,  1884. 
The  session  assembled  at  9  a.  m. — President  Miller  in  the  chair. 

The  session  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Smead.  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

HOSPITALITIES. 

Dr.  Siblej^  of  the  Missouri  Institution,  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  that  institution,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  ladies 
in  attendance  at  the  Association  to  visit  Lafayette  Park  this  evening. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved. 

REPORT    OF    THE    MEMORIAL    COMiNIITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten,  from  the  Memorial  Committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Smead  : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  the  following  co- 
workers have  died : 

Hon.  Augustus  Schell,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City,  died  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1884, 
Mr.  Schell  had  been  a  manager  of  the  New  York  Institution  since 
1848,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  President  continuously  since  1863. 
His  sympathies  and  his  clear  judgment  were  always  warmly  enlisted 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected. 

Miss  Jennie  D.  Dixon,  a  teacher  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  18,  1884,  at  about  the  age 
of  fort3^-one  years.  When  quite  young  she  became  a  pupil  of  that 
institution,  and,  after  a  few  years,  a  pupil  teacher,     t^he  was,  at  a 
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later  date,  taken  into  fall  employment  as  a  teacher,  and  continued 
to  labor  in  that  capacity,  when  the  school  was  in  operation,  until 
about  two  weeks  before  her  death. 

Very  soon  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion  begun,  the  school  was 
broken  up,  and  did  not  resume  operations  until  some  time  in  1866. 
During  that  interim  Miss  Jennie  was  cared  for,  to  some  extent,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  the  late  lamented  superintendent  of  the  school, 
and  also  by  some  kind  friends  who  received  her  into  their  family, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  time  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institute. 

Miss  Dixon  was  a  good  and  faithful  teacher,  and  she  was  particu- 
larly a  sympathizing  and  affectionate  friend  to  the  considerable 
number  of  pupils  with  whom  she  was  associated  during  the  lapse 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  She  left  only  a  sister  to  mourn  her  loss,  so 
far  as  kinfolks  were  concerned ;  but  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  remember  and  appreciate  her  merits. 

Nathan  C.  Underbill  came  to  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  as  a  teacher  of  music,  in  September,  1881,  and  died  there 
June  9,  1884. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  patient,  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  ;  but 
to  the  pupils  and  his  co-laborers  he  was  more  than  this,  being  at  all 
times  a  faithful  friend,  read_v  to  perform  any  service  at  any  sacri- 
fice that  might  lighten  any  burdens,  not  measuring  his  obligations 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract  as  music  teacher,  but  by  the  higher  law 
of  benevolence.  Never  allowing  himself  to  be  permanently  dis- 
heartened by  any  dullnes!|  or  uuworthiness.  he  was  a  living  example 
of  the  charity  that  "  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things." 

John  Merchant  Sturtevant,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  born  in  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth  county, 
Mass.,  March  23,  1825.  He  was  of  the  old  Pilgrim  stock,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Miles  Standish  on  the  maternal  side. 

When  about  nine  5'ears  old,  an  accident  and  subsequent  unskillful 
medical  treatment,  deprived  him  of  sight,  leaving  him,  after  mouths 
of  suffering,  in  total  darkness.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  b}^  his  correct  deportment,  studious  habits,  honest^"^  of  pur- 
pose and  perseverance  in  whatever  he  undertook,  which  character  he 
maintained  throughout  life.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and,  while  teaching,  he  fitted  himself  for  college,  enter- 
ing the  sophomore  class  at  Dartmouth  in  184o.  where  he  maintained 
a  high  standing,  and  graduated  in  184(>.  He  attended  Bridgewater. 
Mass.,  Normal  School  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  and  again  taught  in  the  Perkins  Institution  till  1851,  when 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Deceml)er  2C..  1882. 

Mr,  Sturtevant  found  the  Tennessee  institution  in  ratiier  a  de- 
pressed condition,  but  by  his  energy,  perseverance  and  untiring 
zeal,  it  was  carried  through  all  its  dilHculties,  and  placed  at  last  on 
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a  firm  basis.  During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  he  ob- 
tained an  a[)[:)ropriatiou  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  school,  which  went  on  prosperously  until  1862,  when  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  buildings  taken,  first  for  a  hospital, 
and  afterwards  demolished  to  make  room  for  fortifications,  his 
school  broken  up,  his  pupils  scattered,  and  the  work  of  a  decade 
swept  away. 

Though  his  school  was  discontinued,  not  so  his  cares.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  school  building  for  hospital  purposes  threw  several  help- 
less and  friendless  blind  orphan  children  upon  his  sole  care.  He 
stored  the  household  goods,  and  found  boarding  places  for  the  chil- 
dren in  families  in  the  country,  supplying  them  with  clothing  dur- 
ing the  three  or  four  years  of  unstable  government  of  the  State,  many 
times  taking  the  clothing  to  them  himself,  because  no  one  could  be 
found  going  through  the  military  lines. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Sturtevant  made  an  ineffectual  pedestrian  journey 
through  McMinnville  and  Jasper  to  Bridgeport,  trying  to  follow  up 
the  State  funds  that  were  being  moved  from  point  to  point  to  get 
some  money  to  provide  for  the  poor  children  left  to  his  care.  His 
own  means  were  quite  limited,  he  having  only  about  this  time,  out 
of  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00).  finished  paying  the 
mone}^  furnished  by  Charles  Sumner  and  two  other  friends  upon 
which  he  had  gone  through  college.  The  second  effort  proved  more 
successful,  but  a  longer  one.  He  went  to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  luka  and  Memphis,  where  he  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  Confederate  money,  and  some  individual  notes,  to  be  col- 
lected at  Nashville  on  his  return.  After  several  arrests  and  speedy 
releases  when  taken  to  headquarters,  he  finally  reached  Nashville 
with  the  money  and  notes. 

His  narration  to  personal  friends  of  the  incidents  of  these  jour- 
neys was  thrillingly  interesting.  Though  fraught  with  danger,  and 
sometimes  with  peril  to  life,  which  caused  his  Hibernian  guide  to 
tremble  and  rue  the  day  he  left  his  native  isle,  there  was  a  ludric- 
rous  side  which  the  principal  actor  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  even  at 
the  time. 

In  1867  the  school  was  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  lived  to 
see  it  established  in  far  better  premises  than  those  destroyed — a 
gift  of  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  wife,  added  to  and  improved  by  ap- 
propriations by  the  State  of  more  than  $80,000. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  an  insatiable  desire 
for  reading  good  solid  matter,  and  kept  himself  well  informed  in 
all  scientific  discoveries,  most  things  requiring  only  one  reading  to 
be  thoroughly  digested  and  made  his  own.  Having  used  the  New 
Testament  as  a  text  book  in  his  Greek  class  at  Dartmouth,  he  was 
ever  afterwards  ready  with  any  quotation  required.  He  possessed 
the  faculty  of  pleasing  to  a  rare  degree.  His  beneficence  was 
bounded  only  by  his  limited  means.  AVith  him  to  confer  a  favor 
seemed  to  render  as  much  pleasure  to  the  giver  as  to  the  receiver. 
He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  with  liberal  views  and  comprehen- 
sive charity. 
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Mr.  Sturtevant  was  twice  married.  First  on  Jane  18,  1855,  to 
Miss  p]lizabeth  Wliite  Robinson,  daughter  of  M.  W.  Robinson,  of 
Winciiester,  Tenn.,  who  died  December  24,  1871;  and  second  to 
Miss  Lavina  J.  Crutcher,  daughter  of  William  H.  Crutcher,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  who  survives  him.  He  has  no  children,  but -many  blind 
boys  and  girls  whom  he  raised  from  helpless  ignorance  and  obscu- 
rit}' to  usefulness  and  happiness  will  rise  up  toc&lLhim  blessed. 
In  him  the  blind  of  Tennessee  have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends, 
the  State  a  most  worthy,  useful  citizen,  and  this  Association  an  ac- 
tive worker  and  one  of  the  oldest  superintendents. 

In  view  of  the  death  of  these  friends  of  the  blind  and  co-workers 
with  us  in  their  education,  be  it 

Resolred,  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  their 
character  and  labors,  and  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  the  institutions  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  to  the  be- 
reaved families  -whose  affliction  we  share. 

Otis  Patten. 

J.  J.  Dow, 

G.   L.    S^IKAD. 

Mk.  Huxtoon:  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  handed  to 
the   Committee  on  Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

ST.    LOUIS    EXPOSITION. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  J.  H.  Johnston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  Association,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the 
building  of  that  Association. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  Association. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

treasurer's  vouchers — rr.ACE  of  deposit. 

^Ir.  Patten  stated  that  he  had  in  his  hand  the  treasurer's  vouchers 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  last  two  3'ears.  He 
wished  to  know  what  to  with  them. 

Mm.  AVait  :  I  move  that  these  papers  be  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for 
preservation,  and  that  that  place  be  selected  as  a  place  of  deposit  and 
custody  of  all  papers  of  this  description  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 
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I'AI'KI!    BY    MK,    HENRY    SNYDER,    OF    OHIO, 

Mr.  Heniy  Snyder,  of  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper: 

A    CHIP    FROM    AN    OHIO    WORKSHOP. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Coming  together,  as  we 
do,  to  compare  methods,  weigh  results,  and  give  the  hand  of  greet- 
ing, the  teacher  feels  that  this  convention  should  be  a  well  of  expe- 
rience, filled  with  deeds  of  encouragement  and  trustworthy  in  words 
of  counsel.  Here  should  be  found,  from  the  high-heaped  granaries 
of  a  life's  work,  words  tenderly  touched  with  sympathy,  overflow- 
ing with  truth,  and  steel-bound  in  experience. 

Now,  having  met  with  this  convention  on  two  different  occasions, 
I  take  courage  to  offer  a  thread  of  home-spun  experience  severely 
tested  during  the  last  five  years.  "When  crossing  the  threshold  of  my 
work,  in  October,  1879,  two  questions  faced  me,  and  made  deep-cut 
impressions  upon  my  mind — 

First.  Why  should  blind  scholars  commit  their  lessons  to  memory? 

Second.  Why  should  blind  scholars  lose  much  of  their  previous 
3'ear's  training  during  a  summer  vacation? 

Thus  did  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  questions  requiring  defi- 
nite and  decisive  answers — ^questions  which  could  have  never  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  had  it  not  been  that  those  who  had  gone  before 
had  thus  pointed  out  the  way.  To  tear  down  a  reliable  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  w^as  not  my  desire.  Yet  the  one  question  did  so 
hack,  oppose  and  answer  the  other  that  a  careful  examination  drove 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  instruction  for  most,  if  not 
all  studies,  was  radically  wrong,  and  needed  uprooting.  Solemn 
truths  in  battalions  did  assure  me  that  success  would  attend  a 
change. 

What  did  at  first  seem  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking  became  the  rich- 
est field  for  investigation.  The  pupils  having  gone  far  out  into  their 
studies,  h:id  vantage  ground  for  observation,  comparison  and  criti- 
cism. While  the  teacher  had  a  known  field  for  survey,  as  a  result 
possibly  due  to  this  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  not  man}''  days  of 
work  did  speed  by  until  the  evidence  at  hand,  bristling  with  con- 
vincing facts,  encouraged  the  resolution  that  committing  to  memory, 
as  a  method  of  teaching,  should  fade  and  wither  as  grass  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.     And  why? 

The  power  of  observation,  feeble,  owing  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  did  under  this  method  fade  and  disappear,  instead 
of  becoming  sharp,  well-defined  and  a  knowledge-gaining  power  by 
itself.  Thus  did  the  method  gradually  lower  the  pupil  into  a  state 
of  mental  dependence  upon  others  for  information  and  guidance, 
besides  positivel}^  failing  to  develop  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  mind  unfolding  powers.  For  the  human  mind  must  detect  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  existing  in  matter  and  force  before  it  can 
know  of  an  external  world.  In  a  word,  it  must  learn  to  disseminate 
before  it  has  any  thing  to  remember. 

Then  again,  in  such  a  muggy  atmosphere  the  spirit  of  independent 
investigation  is  never  vitalized  and  made  a  working  quantity.  If 
cases  have  occurred,  were  the}^  not  due  to  the  momentum  of    herid  - 
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tarj'  bents,  and  not  to   school-created  tendencies?     Facts,  sentinel- 
like, point  out  this  conclusion. 

Pupils  have  no  questions  to  ask,  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
teachers  are  never  misunderstood.  Moreover,  special  lines  of  thought 
and  a  desire  to  investigate  are  not  developed  out  of  class  hours,  but 
ceaselessl3^  and  with  a  dull  and  tiring  monotony,  do  the  pupils  form 
the  same  thoughts  through  the  same  channels  of  expression.  The 
pupil's  highest  ambition,  in  recitation,  is  to  be  like  his  teacher,  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  have  all  recitations  accord  with  his  compiled  note- 
book. Mental  equilibrium  is  soon  established,  and  never  can  you 
detect  that  a  pupil's  individuality,  method  of  thought,  or  form  of  ex- 
pression has  a  creating  force  or  ruling  circulation  from  within. 

Not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end,  the  memory  must  be  developed, 
for  it  is  as  a  book  to  the  blind,  swings  to  and  fro,  as  a  solemn,  im- 
pressive tone  in  our  ears,  as  we  listen  to  the  words  in  which  are 
focussed  all  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  conclusions  of  the 
present.  But  the  old  method  is  found  wanting  when  an  accurate 
and  reliable  method  is  to  be  developed.  Certainly,  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  spell  correctly  while  passing  through  the  lower  classes. 
Yet,  how  many  can  spell,  upon  the  day  of  their  graduation,  the  first 
one  hundred  words  that  j'ou  may  find  in  a  newspaper.  "Ah!"  but 
you  say,  "the  pupil  must  needs  read  as  we  do  in  order  to  be  a  good 
speller."  I  grant  it.  But  in  that  case  does  not  memory,  pure  and 
simple,  receive  some  assistance?  Does  not  the  current  of  nerve- 
force  flowing  from  the  fingers'  end  to  that  mighty  palimpsest,  the 
human  brain,  cut  a  deep  mental  impression,  never  to  be  completely 
wiped  away? 

In  music,  the  same  truth  may  be  observed.  Notes,  even  meas- 
ures, escape  from  the  grip  of  the  memory  and  the  pupil  tries  to  im- 
provise. In  reciting  prose  and  poetry  words,  like  raw  recruits,  fail 
to  fall  into  line.  Now,  may  this  be  a  direct  result  of  carelessness  on 
on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil?  Surelj^  our  teachers  and  pupils 
are  earnest  and  painstaking  ;  but  probably  within  the  question  the 
truth  lies  anchored.  For  owing  to  the  intense  monotony  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  all  interest  in  the  subject  matter  becomes  dulled 
and  inactive.  So  then,  if  carelessness  be  the  surface  cause,  should 
not  teachers  feel  the  deeper  meaning  and  anchor  in  safer  harbors? 

Facts  in  history,  truths  of  nature  are  soon  forgotten,  and  why? 
Simply  because  the  mind,  absorbs  and  retains  them  for  the  immedi- 
ate purposes  of  recitation.  It  does  not  understand  them.  They  are 
not  l)ound,  rivetted  and  welded  to  the  memory  by  their  logical  and 
natural  connection  with  other  facts  and  impressions,  so  as  to  be 
called  up  by  the  power  of  mental  association  and  suggestion.  More- 
over, the  surety  of  action  and  character  of  these  associations  and 
suggestions  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  and  reflec- 
tive power.  AVhat  is  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  l>y  this  old 
method  of  mind-farming,  the  meraor}'  becomes  permanently  weak- 
ened from  frequent  exhaustion? 

But  why  go  further  into  the  field  of  facts,  the  method  is  abnormal  : 
it  tends  to  place  blind  persons  in  a  special  class  ;  a  healthy  confi- 
dence in  and  a  true  estimate  of  personal  ability  is  not  given  the 
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pupil ;  the  power  of  analyzing  and  the  knitting  together  of  facts,  or 
the  ability  to  frame  reliable  conclusions  is  entireljMgnored ;  the  pow- 
er of  original  thought  never  receives  a  quickening  impulse,  and  it 
foIIoAvs,  as  night  the  day,  that  no  original  thought,  no  original  forms 
of  expression.  Besides,  the  method  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
best  judgment  of  this  Association,  for  in  a  series  of  resolutions  in- 
troduced at  the  Boston  meeting  in  1872,  I  find  that  the  following 
were  adopted : 

First.  That  the  education  of  the  blind  should,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, conform  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Second.  That  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  apparatus  and  methods 
employed,  should  vary  as  little  as  practicable  from  those  used  in  the 
most  approved  schools  for  the  seeing.  The  interests  and  capacities 
of  the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

He  who  does  away  with  one  method  must  find  another  to  take  its 
place.  Let  the  study  of  plane  geometry  be  our  one  starting  point. 
Under  the  old  methods  the  pupils  recited  five  times  a  week,  devoting 
fifty  minutes  to  each  recitation,  and  continuing  the  work  for  two 
years.  They  constructed  their  figures  on  a  lap-board.  Using  large 
headed  tacks  and  common  cord  as  the  figure  before  you.  Letters  or 
numbers  marked  the  position  of  angles  and  the  direction  of  lines. 
Almost  without  exception  the  propositions  and  demonstrations  were 
committed  to  memory.  Two  years  marked  the  time  to  complete  six 
books  of  plane  geometry.  Loomis's  geometrj^  was  used  as  a  text- 
book. 

M}^  first  class  had  gone  through  the  first  three  books,  and  expect- 
ed to  continue  their  work  at  the  first  of  their  second  year  b}^  opening 
the  fourth.  When  the  class  came  together  I  felt  anxious  to  hear  a 
demonstration  of  some  proposition,  so  their  old  figures  were  used, 
one  of  which  jou.  have  already  seen.  The  demonstration  drove  home 
the  fact  that  a  radical  change  was  positively  necessary. 

Irritating  influences  were  also  found  to  beat  work,  which  if  left 
alone  would  overbalance  the  best  efforts  of  any  teacher.  The  pupils 
held  the  very  name  of  geometry  to  be  synonymous  with  "sore 
thumbs  and  stinging  fingers."  Does  any  one  ask  why  ?  Then  con- 
struct a  figure  like  the  one  before  j'Ou,  and  the  answer  will  not  only 
be  clear  to  your  mind,  but  it  will  create  a  smarting  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  very  ends  of  your  fingers.  The}^  despised  the  study 
also,  because  they  found  no  pleasure  in  it,  nor  saw  any  good  to  flow 
from  it. 

To  heal  those  sore  thumbs  and  relieve  the  tension  of  those  tired 
minds,  a  mild  ointment  was  not  needed.  The  irritating  causes  were 
to  be  removed.  Such  a  demand,  for  necessity  invents,  brought 
forth,  so  far  as  I  then  knew  or  now  know,  a  new  method  of  con- 
structing geometrical  drawings  for  the  blind.  Point-print  papers  was 
taken,  properlj^  folded,  and  upon  it  were  ordinar}^  drawings  of  geo- 
metrical figures  constructed.  The  sewing  machine  did  the  rest. 
The  figures  were  put  into  the  hands  of  my  pupils  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  positive  assurance  that  from  that  day  no  one  was  to 
use  a  letter  or  number  to  mark  an  angle,  point  out  a  line,  or  define  a 
figure. 
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Committing  to  memory  was  declared  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Well,  what  was  the  result?  You  are  right,  if  jou  believe  that  the 
change  was  not  followed  by   immediate  and  acknowledged  success. 

Previous  impressions  had  been  made.  Prejudices,  stimulated  by 
ignorance,  attempted  to  choke  the  newcomer.  Besides,  blind  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  despise  changes.  They  are  entirely  too  contented 
when  jolting  along  in  a  rut  made  sacred  to  them  b}'  the  dead  past. 

However,  when  my  class  thoroughly  understood  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  my  not  committing  to  memory,  the}^  buckled  themselves  to 
the  work  and  finally,  one  b}^  one,  they  felt  that  the  burden  of  work 
grew  less  ;  that  beauties  and  pleasures  lie  even  in  welding  the  links 
of  fact  into  chains  of  truth  as  eternal  as  matter  or  force.  Thus  did 
they  soon  recognize  that  they  had  sailed  into  a  safe  harbor  of  truth, 
wherein  might  be  anchored  the  mightiest  ships  of  thought. 

Such  thoughts  and  feeling  did  whet  their  determination  to  not 
only  continue  what  had  become  to  them  a  favorite  study,  but  to  re- 
ceive as  far  as  possible  the  three  books  gone  over  the  previous  year. 
Yes,  more,  some  of  them  worked  out  nevf  and  original  demonstra- 
tions for  many  of  the  propositions.  They  also  constructed  mentall}-, 
figures  for  original  work  and  demonstrated  therefrom.  By  the 
method  adopted,  but  one  3^ear  is  required  to  finish  six  books  of 
plane  geometr3% 

AYere  the  results  satisfactory? 

Well,  the  pupils  besought  me  for  complete  sets  of  figures,  not  as 
souvenirs  of  their  work,  but  as  outlines,  in  order  that  they  might 
review  their  study  during  their  summer  vacation.  A  more  convinc- 
ing fact  clinched  my  belief  in  their  sincerit}'  and  earnestness.  They 
asked  they  might  study  the  four  books  of  solid  geometr}-  during  a 
part  of  the  following  year.  But  this  honest,  heart-stirring  plea 
could  not  be  granted  at  that  time. 

Since  the  days  of  my  first  class  in  geometry  the  Ohio  Institution 
has  had  published  in  line  letter,  as  I  arranged  from  Loomis's  geom- 
etry, b}'  permission  from  the  author,  a  memor^'-help  containing  the 
theorems,  scholiums  and  corollaries  of  geometry.  The  entire  book 
treating  of  ratio  and  proportion.  And  a  glossary  containing  the 
principal  technical  terms  of  elementar^y  mathematics.  This  little 
book  along  with  a  complete  set  of  figures  is  given  to  each  scholar 
upon  completing  the  study  of  plane  geometry. 

As  you  alread}'  know%  my  first  class  wished  to  study  solid  geom- 
etr}^ ;  the  desire  grew  with  the  second,  and  was  intensified  liy  the 
third,  and  so  the  problem  of  suitable  figures  had  to  be  solved,  for  fig- 
ures drawn  on  a  plane  surface  will  not  answer.  Blind  pupils  have 
at  best  only  a  vague  and  misleading  idea  of  perspective,  while  their 
imaginations  are  not  to  be  considered  mathematically  accurate  or 
reliable. 

So  I  felt  that  the  dilHcuities  would  lie  most  easily  overcome  by 
supplying  permanent  figures  stamped  with  the  very  truth  to  be 
grasped.  Where  could  j>uch  figures  be  made,  even  who  could  make 
them,  was  best  answered  by  the  thought  that  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
could  be  found  men  most  skillful  and  clever  at  designing,  carving, 
turning,  moulding  and  putting  together  wood  and    metal   into  curious 
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shapes  and  special  forms.  My  application  succeeded  my  applica- 
tion for  such  labor,  and  was  as  promptly  put  into  the  waste  basket. 
However,  last  winter  the  good-will  of  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a 
memlier  of  the  present  Ohio  Legislature,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
and  now  provision  is  made  for  such  labor  by  the  statutes  of  Ohio. 

To-day  I  can  announce  that  the  sod  has  been  broken,  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  you  some  unfinished  geometrical 
figures.  From  these  3^ou  may  gain  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done. 
I  have  already'  furnished  the  penitentiary  workmen  drawings  and 
descriptions  for  ten  complete  sets  of  figures  for  solid  geometry. 
About  three  hundred  models  of  crystals  are  to  be  made.  Models 
and  descriptions  of  many  pieces  of  chemical  and  physical  apparatus 
have  been  supplied.  Geological,  geographical  and  other  maps  are 
contemplated.  Sections  of  rocks,  models  of  houses,  machinery, 
furnaces,  engines,  in  fact  anything  that  can  be  made  from  wood, 
metal  or  stone,  can  be  made  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Shall  we  pass  to  another  study?  Then  let  Physiology  fall  into 
line.  Here  judgment,  conscience  and  experience  declare  that  a 
teacher  needs,  and  must  nse^  more  than  his  or  her  prized  cloak  of 
dignitj',  a  text-book,  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand.  At  least  a 
skeleton,  models  and  parts  of  the  lower  animals  are  absolutely 
essential.  If  the}^  are  not  at  hand,  suppl}''  them.  A  few  dollars 
will  buy  the  bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  You  will  be  richlj^  repaid 
for  articulating  it,  by  the  increased  interest  with  which  your  pupils 
will  attack  the  subject.  My  pupils  were  glad  to  assist  in  just  such 
work.  One  young  lad,  although  not  in  my  classes,  became  through, 
assisting  me  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  bone  in  the  body. 
The  growing  interest  increased  when  models  and  casts  found  their 
way  into  the  school-room.  Being  thus  partially  equipped  for  the 
study,  my  pupils  are  required  to  handle,  study  and  describe 
structure  and  function  directly  from  the  models.  Positively,  the}'' 
are  not  allowed  to  commit  to  memory  my  words  or  descriptions. 

A  detailed  and  complete  outline,  along  with  a  glossary  containing 
about  twelve  hundred  technical  terms  (and  their  derivations)  used 
in  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  is  almost  ready  for  the  press. 

A  short  course,  or  general  outline,  has  given  away  to  two  years 
of  solid  study.  Allow  a  single  incident  to  speak.  A  bright,  earnest 
girl,  after  studying  b}^  herself  the  model  of  the  ear  for  several 
hours,  told  me,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  could  assist  her, 
"No,  sir,  I  thank  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  will  never  need 
any  more  assistance  to  study  that  model.  It  has  told  me  all.  And 
what  is  more,  it  has  taught  me  the  sweet  lesson  that  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  myself.  I  never  felt  until  now  that  I  could  study  any- 
thing out  by  myself."  Jo}'  and  thankfulness  flashed  forth  only  the 
brighter  through  her  tear  moistened  e3^es. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  declare  unto  you  that  that  moment 
marked  a  turning  point  in  that  girl's  life.  She  felt  that  she  could 
do  something  ;  she  is  now  determined  to  do  something  ;  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  that,  health  permitting,  she  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  same  story  might  be  told  as  to  a  change  of  method  in  Zoolog}". 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pupils  should  be  saturated  with  a  living  and 
growing  interest  in  the  study.  This  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
wliole  line  of  teaching.  Simply  be  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  study  yourself.  Be  not  afraid  to 
work. 

One  day,  while  examining  a  number  of  stuffed  birds,  one  espe- 
cially diligent  and  intelligent  girl  seemed  very  much  pleased  with 
the  plump  body  and  fine  plumage  of  a  wood  duck.  Soon  after,  her 
first  impressions  gave  place  to  more  sober  thoughts.  Then  her  face 
was  wreathed  with  astonishment.  She  declared,  "  Well,  what  a 
duck!  It  has  but  two  legs,  and  I  always  thought  that  all  kinds  of 
birds  have  four  legs."  This  single  incident  may  bear  testimony  as 
to  the  value  of  systematic  collections  of  animals,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  most  common  things  about  us.  My  compiled  outline,  in  line 
letter,  is  placed  on  the  table  for  your  examination. 

But  I  must  pass  on.  Geology,  the  very  focus  of  the  sciences,  is 
serving  us  well.  Here  success  has  become  possible  by  making  col- 
lections of  ores,  coals,  limestones,  sandstones  and  fossils  from  the 
several  formations.  Such  a  collection  I  made  during  my  summer 
vacations.  During  the  last  month  a  S3^stematic  series  of  fossil  casts, 
made  after  the  most  noted  fossils  of  the  world,  was  placed  within 
the  school-room  cases.  Relief  and  geological  maps — ideal  sections 
of  rocks,  as  shown  in  the  different  sections  of  our  State — have  been 
planned,  and  are  earnestly  hoped  for. 

What  shall  be  said  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  those  master- 
hewers  of  exact  knowledge?  Truly  these  subjects  demand  separate 
papers,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  experimental  phase  of  their  nature. 
However,  be  it  suflicient  to  say  that  in  my  classes  Nature  is  ques- 
tioned through  experiment,  and  her  answers  are  always  accepted  as 
being  final.  Three  years  marks  the  time  for  the  study  of  Physics, 
while  in  Chemistry  we  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  two. 

As  a  single  convenience  for  purposes  of  experiment,  allow  me  to 
hurriedly  refer  to  an  experimental  desk  situated  in  my  school-room. 
For  coin  the  thought,  and  do  not  doubt  it,  that  the  pupils  handle  all 
of  our  apparatus,  models  and  specimens.  A  necessarj-  and  a  re- 
quired part  of  their  work  is  to  experiment  and  determine  for  them- 
selves. Upon  this  desk  may  be  found  hot  and  cold  water  under 
high  pressure,  steam,  coal-gas,  and  (when  desirable)  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, or  any  other  gas,  for  special  holders  are  in  direct  connection 
with  the  top  of  the  desk.  These  holders,  when  not  filled  with 
special  gases,  serve  as  aspirators,  air  compressors,  and  also  prove 
especially  convenient  as  condensing  chaml)ers  for  steam  coming 
from  a  working  engine.  Blasts  of  hot  and  cold  air  are  at  command, 
which,  wlien  forced  through  our  lamps  with  the  proper  gases,  fur- 
nish heat  enough  to  melt  iron  or  even  fuse  platinum.  Blow-pi^)es 
suitable  for  glass-blowing,  and  other  chemical  work,  can  l)e  brought 
into  service  in  a  moment.  B_y  means  of  a  system  of  wires,  switches 
and  screw-cups,  electrical  circuits  of  any  desired  intensitj'  and 
quantity  can  be  obtained  from  our  batteries,  which  are  situated 
within  the  desk,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  breakage  or  annoyance. 
Signal  l)ells — bells  marking  intervals  of  time,  and  bells  declarinji  an 
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unhealtliful  temperature  of  the  school-room — will  be  in  constant 
use.  An  electric  engine,  capable  of  furnishing  six  thousand  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  able  to  drive  a  sewing  machine,  is  at  hand, 
to  be  used  for  driving  models  of  machinery  or  for  other  experi- 
mental purposes.  Pressure  and  vacuum  gauges,  vises  and  tools  are 
also  at  hand. 

But  why  consume  so  much  time  with  this  desk?  Why  not  call  it 
a.  focus  of  conveniences  ?  For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  I  can 
not  feel  free  to  give  a  class  a  general  idea  or  outline  of  a  subject  in 
a  limited  time.  To  my  mind  the  fruits  of  those  golden,  nestling, 
ripened  sheaves  of  thought — the  general  ideas — can  only  be  gathered 
by  a  sowing,  husbanding,  reaping,  threshing  and  garnering  of  the 
plump,  yellow  grains — or  special  ideas. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
several  studies  are  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of 
treatment.  Not  at  all.  Each  stud}-  in  science  demands  a  treatment 
according  to  its  special  nature.  Ph;^sics  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
same  manner  as  Physiology.  The  technical  vocabularies  are  so 
different  that  the  language  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the  one 
becomes  as  a  marked  dialect  of  the  other.  Their  histories  are  dif- 
ferent. What  will  stimulate  thought  in  the  one  will  often  prove  to 
be  a  failure  in  the  other.  While  the  one  is  almost  exclusively  ex- 
perimental, the  other  is  largely  observational.  The  one  treats  of 
unorganized  matter. and  f orce  ;  the  other  deals  with  force  and  or- 
ganized matter,  complicated,  possibly,  by  problems  lying  entirely 
beyond  man's  region  of  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
studies.  Special  methods  must  be  coined  and  used  for  special 
studies. 

No\\ ,  before  the  tide  of  your  patience  goes  out,  let  us  on  to  an- 
other channel  of  thought.  In  order  to  keep  special  departments  in 
a  health}'',  vigorous  and  growing  condition,  much  time  and  energy 
is  always  consumed  ;  but  there  are  also  other  very  essential  points 
of  study,  around  which  all  of  our  energies  need  to  rally.  Heredi- 
tary and  acquired  weaknesses  of  body  and  mind,  when  known,  will 
serve  to  ease  many  a  hard  turning  point.  Natural  peculiarities 
must  be  carefully  ascertained,  noted  and  acted  upon.  The  pupil's 
practices  and  habits,  whether  good  or  bad,  secret  or  open,  should 
be  accurately  known  and  properly  controlled.  In  fact,  each  pupil 
furnishes  a  fit  subject  for  especial  study. 

A  noted  superintendent  of  an  American  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  did  recently  declare,  that  "mere  memory  is  one  of 
the  most  fallacious  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind."  There  it  is. 
We  have  long  acted  upon  this  fact.  And  sincerely  do  we  believe 
that  one  mill  is  busy  grinding  grists  of  thought  from  the  granaries  of 
science  and  literature,  fit  for  the  present,  practical,  everyday  life, 
and  we  hope,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  Father,  Creator  and  Euler  of 
heaven,  earth,  universe. 

Thus  have  I  placed  before  this  convention  a  narrow  strip  of  actual 
work. 

But  before  closing  allow  me  to  stray,  for  a  few  moments  into  a 
more  general  field.     Let  us,  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  feel,  think  and 
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act  upon  a  higher,  broader  plane.  One  declares  that  the  literary  de- 
partment demands  too  much  time  ;  another  believes  that  bread  and 
butter  is  the  chief  end  of  music ;  while  others  express  the  idea  that 
there  is  and  must  be  a  ceaseless  strife  between  the  different  depart- 
ments of  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

Will  we  never  get  beyond  this?  Have  not  some  of  these  old,  fos- 
silized and  controlling  ideas  jolted,  jostled  and  rubbed  along  the  ruts 
of  the  past  until  the  daylight  of  common  sense  is  beginning  to  peep 
through  them?  Instead  of  devising  plans  and  schemes  to  cramp 
and  clip  an37^  study  or  department,  let  us,  with  earnest,  determined 
wills,  let  us  with  all  of  our  mental  might,  yes,  with  all  of  our  social 
influence  and  moral  power,  endeavor  to  unfold  and  lead  out  all  of 
the  faculties  of  a  blind  person's  mind  into  the  very  mines  and  depths 
of  thought.  If  any  department  attracts  and  absorbs  the  energy  of 
your  pupils  to  an  undesirable  extent,  simply  place  your  weak  and 
complaining  departments  into  the  hands  of  the  very  ablest,  most 
original,  enthusiastic  and  work-loving  teachers,  and  by  this  infusion 
of  new  blood  life,  growth  and  fruitage  will  succeed  indifference, 
stagnation  and  sure  decay. 

May  we  never  forget  that  we  have  a  great  work  before  us.  Then 
let  us  use  all  of  the  ingenuity,  devices  and  powers  of  the  strongest 
minds  ;  let  us  dredge  every  channel  of  thought ;  let  us  pry  open 
everj^  door  of  success,  and  be  able  to  say  to  an  educated,  God-lov- 
ing nation :  "  We  have  done  our  best :  point  out  our  weaknesses  and 
we  will  do  still  l^etter. " 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  move  that  the  paper  be  entrusted  to  the  Publi- 
cation Committee,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mk.  Wait:  In  view  of  the  pains-taking  care  with  which  this 
paper  has  evidenth^  been  prepared,  and  of  the  very  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains,  and  of  the  line  of  thought  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  suggest  in  our  minds,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  devote  as 
much  time  as  may  be  thought  best  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper, 
or  to  expression  of  experiences,  as  we  maj^  desire.  I  move,  there- 
fore, that  we  n)ake  this  a  topic  of  discussion  for  the  present. 

Mr,  Huntoon  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cromer:  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Snyder's 
paper,  and  I  appreciate,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  his  plan  of  re- 
(juiring  his  pupils  to  define  facts,  lines  and  principles  in  their  own 
language,  but  in  my  own  experience  I  would  say  I  have  found  it 
eminently  beneficial,  also,  that  these  pupils  should  also  learn  to  de- 
fine these  facts  and  state  these  principles  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
sciences.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pupil  gets  a  clear  idea  in  a 
shorter  time  by  abstaining  from  or  steering  clear,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  this  nomenclature,  but  we  do  not  aim  that  our  students 
shall  stop  in  this  course  of  scientific  study  at  the  point  to  which  we 
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lead  them,  and  if  we  desire  to  train  th  m  to  climb  the  heights  of 
knowledge  and  dive  into  the  depths  ar  penetrate  the  mines  of  sci- 
ence, we  must  give  them  those  means  .vhich  a  scientific  world  em- 
ploys for  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  We  must  acquaint  them 
thoroughly  with  the  nomenclature,  and  let  them  be  just  as  familiar 
with  the  learned  vocabular}^  as  with  the  ordinary  vocabulary  ;  then 
by  the  aid  of  magazines  and  learned  lectures  they  are  able  to  catch 
all  new  ideas  and  absorb  all  new  discoveries,  which  are  expressed,  of 
course,  partlj^  onl}'-  in  the  learned  vocabulary. 

Me.  Bigelow:  I  desire  to  echo  the  words  of  Brother  Cromer 
with  regard  to  the  interest  with  which  I  have  listened  to  this  paper; 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  suppose  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  ever}'  teacher  on  this  floor,  and  everywhere  else,  recognizes 
the  fact  that  no  knowledge  or  information,  or  facts  or  truths  of  any 
kind,  are  of  little  value  to  any  human  mind  unless  the  individual  re- 
members them.  There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  that  propo- 
sition ;  I  think  it  is  self-evident ;  and  we  all  believe  that,  and  in  that 
sense  recognize  the  very  great  importance  of  memory  in  connection 
with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  As  I  understand  it,  this  gen- 
tleman joins  in  w^hat  has  come  to  be,  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  a  crusade  against  the  memory  from  different  standpoints  ;  that 
is,  that  the  preconceived  idea  or  opinion,  whether  it  be  accurate  and 
correct  or  not,  that  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  which  has  been 
given  to  pupils,  to  students  in  schools  of  different  kinds,  has  been  a 
mere  process  of  memorizing,  that  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  not  been  called  into  use  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  this 
crusade  proposes  entirely  to  do  awa}^  with  this  exceedingly  erro- 
neous and  defective  system.  And  so  far  as  that  has  been  the  case 
in  instruction,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  communicated,  the  instruc- 
tion given,  the  teaching  that  has  been  practiced  has  been  a  mere 
process  of  irapartation  b}''  the  remembering  faculty  of  the  mind,  in 
so  far  it  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  any  efforts  which  are  put  forth  to 
bring  to  pass  a  better  system  are  decidedly  commendable.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  premises  upon  which  this 
crusade  has  been  instituted.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
teaching,  the  general  teaching  of  the  country,  has  been  so  defective 
in  that  respect  as  is  popularly  represented,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
appreciate  f  ulh^  myself  the  importance  of  the  line  of  work  which  has 
been  indicated  by  the  paper  presented  this  morning.  I  do  fear — I 
don't  think  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Snyder  at  all — butT  do  fear 
in  some  cases  the  same  principles  he  enumerates,  the  same  doctrine 
he  so  enthusiastically  advocates,  do  lean  in  a  dangerous  direction — 
to  superfluity. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  would  ask  what  he  means  by  "  dangerous  direc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Bigelow  :  I  was  about  to  indicate — superfluity,  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  and  failure  in  accomplishing  results  which  are  last- 
ing, which  continue,  which  are  of  permanent  benefit.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what   I    said    before ;    I  am    entirely   satisfied   from 
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wliat  I  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Snyder)  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  his  work  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Patton  :  I  also  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  paper  ; 
and  while  there  are  many  good  points  in  it  which  we  can  all  approve, 
I  don't  feel  willing  that  an  impression  should  go  out  that  all  our  in- 
stitutions are  in  the  condition  that  the  Ohio  Institution  was  when 
Mr.  Snyder  commenced  teaching  there.  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  institutions  which  adopted  years  ago,  and  are  acting  under, 
the  suggestions  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  made  ;  for  example,  geometry. 
I  think  there  are  many  institutions  in  which  geometry  is  not  con- 
sidered a  very  irksome  study,  where  they  take  the  interest  which 
Mr.  Snyder  represents  as  being  now  taken  in  his  class  In  our 
school  we  have  used  the  thumb  tack  and  use  it  now,  and  cords  on 
black  boards  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  for  class  work  we  use  the 
sewing  machine  and  also  the  marker  they  use  in  cutting  out  fashion 
plates — get  diagrams  in  that  way.  The  sewing  machine,  of 
course,  is  much  more  expeditious,  as  we  can  make  a  dozen  diagrams 
at  once  with  that.  In  physiology  we  also  have  models  in  plaster, 
of  parts  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  I  know  of  several  institutions 
that  have  more  means  than  we  have,  that  have  a  great  many  more 
models.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  most  of  them  are  on  this  advanced  platform  that 
Mr.  Snyder  has  reached.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  some  of  us  in 
having  a  penitentiary  wdiere  he  can  get  those  models  and  desirable 
apparatus. 

Mrs.  Little  :  I  heartily  assent  to  the  general  principle  of  Mr. 
Snyder's  paper;  I  think  it  is  eminently  right  and  in  a  direction  to 
which  we  want  to  give  a  great  deal  more  attention.  But  before  our 
pupils  reach  the  stage  where  they  are  prepared  to  take  geometry  and 
chemistry  and  geology  and  physiology,  let  them  commence  on  this 
plan  of  making  their  own  observations,  of  making  investigations 
under  the  direction  of  careful  teachers,  committing  such  things  as 
may  be  required  to  be  committed,  in  the  kindergarien  and  all  the 
way  up  ;  that  is  just  as  important  in  geograph}'  and  primary  arith- 
metic as  it  is  in  geometry  and  algebra  and  the  natural  sciences  he 
has  named.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  more  so.  But  we  don't  plead 
guilty  in  our  institution  to  any  such  work  as  corresponds  to  Mr. 
Snyder's  description  of  old  methods.  We  don't  claim  to  have 
reached  perfection.  We  do  not  alwaj's  succeed  in  carrying  out  the 
ideas  and  principles  on  which  our  system  of  education  is  based,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  Ivind  of  teaching  from  that  he  has  characterized 
as  the  old  method.  Geometr}^  is  not  a  thing  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Our  scholars  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  committing 
geometry  to  memory.  The  last  class  we  had  in  geometry  has  done 
more  original  work  than  any  preceding  class.  They  have  gone  over 
the  whole  of  plane  geometry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  class 
have  brought  in  daily,  after  the  ilrst  few  weeks,  original  demonstra- 
tions, not  having  had  any  demonstrations  of  the  jjropositions  given 
to  them  l)y  the  teacher.  But  we  do  not  want  a  large  lot  of  set  figures 
either  for  plane  or  solid  geometry.     We  use  figures  as   helps  to  the 
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imagination,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  idea  is  clear  in  the  be- 
ginning. AVe  often  make  a  figure  for  a  particular  scholar  who  needs 
it.  But  our  scholars,  long  before  the}^  reach  solid  geometry,  get 
along  without  any  figures  for  the  most  part.  Occasionall}'  figures 
are  needed.  I  think  there  is  in  the  case  in  the  library  a  single  figure 
in  wood  a  carpenter  made.  When  we  want  a  figure  in  solid  geome- 
try we  may  take  a  potato  or  an  apple  and  cut  it ;  or,  make  one  of 
paper ;  it  answers  its  temporary  purpose.  I  think  it  better  than 
having  permanent  figures,  for  geometry  is  beneficial  to  a  blind 
pupil  in  just  the  same  way  and  for  just  the  same  purpose  that  it  is 
to  a  seeing  pupil,  and  with  this  additional  value,  that  it  cultivates 
the  imagination  in  a  certain  direction  which  they  particularly  need. 
The}^  must  be  able  to  form  accurate  ideas  from  descriptions.  They 
cannot  make  demonstrations  unless  they  have  their  mental  concep- 
tions of  the  figure  absolutel}'  perfect,  and  unless  they  have  sufficient 
language  to  express  it  so  that  the  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
shall  understand  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  very  point  of  work- 
ing without  figures  is  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  not  intended  to  im- 
peach the  general  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  pursued 
in  the  institutions  in  the  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  much 
less  the  course  pursued  in  his  own  school.  Certain  eminent  exam- 
ples of  high  att  dnments  in  all  positions  of  learning,  which  have  been 
exhibited  to  us  by  the  graduates  of  nearly  every  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  countr^^  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  such  im- 
peachment. What  I  understand  Mr.  Snyder  to  have  intended  in 
his  paper  to  set  forth,  is  to  make  marked  and  emphatic  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  evils  and  errors  and  wastefulness  of  the  simple 
didactic  methods  of  teaching,  in  which  the  memory  is  made  not  so 
much  the  end  even,  but  the  means  and  the  end  as  well ;  too  often 
not  even  the  end,  for  when  the  training  of  the  memory,  that  most 
noble  faculty  of  the  mind  upon  which  we  all  depend,  is  made  the 
end  of  our  work,  it  ceases  to  be  a  "fallacious"  faculty  and  becomes 
that  upon  which  we  rely,  that  upon  which  we  must  rely  in  the  most 
important  business  transactions  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room.  I  pity  that  man  who  has  a  fallacious  memory.  I  pity 
that  teacher  who  regards  memory  a  faculty  so  fallacious  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  attention  on  our  part.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  memory  is  a  work  which  we  must  have  in  mind,  and  when 
we  have  it  in  mind  as  an  end  of  teaching,  then  it  becomes  not  so 
fallacious  as  to  be  untrustworthy  in  our  work ;  but  rather  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  helpful  of  all  the  faculties  in  aiding  men  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work.  Let  us  cast  no  reflections  on 
memory  as  being  a  fallacious  faculty  in  order  to  dignify  some  other 
faculty  or  some  method,  but  regard  the  training  of  the  memory  as  a 
very  important  part  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Wait  also  spoke  of  the  means  of  object  teaching  in  the  de- 
partments of  music  and  literature  and  handicraft.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Snyder  that  a  teacher  who  sits  down  with  feet  upon  a  stool  and 
knitting  work  in  hand  and  book  in  lap,  as  he  had  seen,  to    teach  a 
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class  of  blind  scholars,  will  certainly  not  accomplish  much  work. 
Some  one  yesterday  suggested  the  kindergarten  for  discussion.  If 
there  be  any  who  have  questions  to  ask  to  draw  out  others  who  have 
had  experience,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  The  progress 
of  scholars  in  every  department  is  accelerated  by  the  work  done  in 
the  kindergarten  classes.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system  to  the  various  departments  of  institutions  for  the 
blind.  "Kindergarten"  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  misnomer.  In  the 
true  sense,  the  teacher  is  in  the  kindergarten,  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  teacher,  and  the  superintendent  is  in  the  kindergarten,  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  superintendent ;  we  are  all  in  the  kindergarten  class 
if  we  are  where  we  ought  to  be,  and  have  the  right  spirit  and  mind 
for  our  work.  The  administration  of  the  entire  establishment  as  an 
educational  institution  ought  to  be  followed  upon  that  same  plan. 
He  thought  Mr.  Snyder  had  exaggerated  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  so-called  old  system,  and  had  accused  us  all  of  having  followed 
a  very  defective  plan,  and  yet  the  suggestion  made  and  the  appa- 
aratus  exhibited  by  him  involved  nothing  new  in  principle,  which 
certainly  he  had  not  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  do  not  take  issue  probably,  but  I  do  still  maintain 
that  the  use  of  the  memory  as  a  means  is  a  fallacy,  that  it  has  been 
a  fallacy,  and  it  is,  in  some  of  the  institutions,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  a  fallacy  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  is  the  abuse  or  misdirection. 

Mr.  Snyder:  Yes,  the  abuse  of  it  is  the  thing  I  have  been  striking. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  thought  Mr.  Snyder's  purpose  was  a  good  one 
and  that  he  had  struck  in  the  right  line.  He  didn't  think  Mr. 
Snyder  intended  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  was  worth 
nothing ;  he  thought  he  intended,  however,  to  prove  to  us  that  a 
great  deal  of  harm  might  be  done  b}'  depending  too  much  on  the 
memory,  and  that  we  might  push  the  instruction  of  the  memory  too 
far  and  neglect  some  other  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  I  think  that  is 
what  he  intended.  I  think  there  is  a  time  when  we  should  direct 
our  instruction  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but  we  should  not 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  depending  on  that  too  far.  To  depend 
entirely  on  the  memory  in  our  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes. Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  many  teachers 
in  these  institutions  associated  themselves  with  educational  workers 
outside.  He  thought  the}^  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  so  asso- 
ciating. Further,  he  would  like  to  know  how  many  superintendents 
and  teachers  connected  with  this  association  make  the  subject  of 
education  a  thorough  study  ;  who  take  the  leading  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  get  the  leading  thought  on  educational  work. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  the  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion ;  but  if  we  have  a  little  time  to  transact  some  important  busi- 
ness it  will,  perhaps,  facilitate  our  work  and  we  can  resume  the 
discussion. 
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The  discussion  was  temporarily  suspended,  in  order  to  go  into 
the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ELECTIOX  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  for  President  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

3Ir.  Smead  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Bigelow  moved,  that  in  cases  in  the  election  of  officers  where 
there  is  only  one  nomination  the  Secretar}^  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  without  any  further  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Dr.  John 
T.  Sibley  for  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Dr.  Sibley  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Dr.  Sibley  thanked  the  Association  most  heartily  for  the  honor 
they  conferred  upon  him.  He  took  it  not  only  as  an  honor  to 
himself,  but  an  honor  to  the  Institution  he  superintended,  and  to 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Morrison  nominated  for  the  position  of  first  Vice-President, 
A.  G.  Clement,  of  New  York. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Clement,  who  was 
declared  duly  elected  first  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  Patten  nominated  Mr.  Jacobs  for  the  position  of  second  Vice- 
President.     Mr.  Jacobs  declined. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  H.  L.  Hall  for  the  position  of  second  Vice- 
President. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  second  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  two  j'ears. 

Mr.   Huntoon  nominated  Mrs.  Little  for  the  position  of  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Little  declined  and  nominated  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Mrs.  Little  was  requested  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for 
Mr.  Huntoon,  which  she  did. 

Mr.  Huntoon  was  declared  duly  elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
two  years. 

Mr.  Morrison  nominated  Otis  Patten  for  the  position  of  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Smead  seconded  the  nomination. 
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The  vote  of  the  Association  was  east  for  Mr.  Patten,  who  was  de- 
clared dul}^  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  Smead  nominated  W.  B.  Wait,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  New  York  City,  as  Corresponding  Secretary'  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Wait  who  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  two 
years. 

EXECUTIVE     COMHITTEE. 

The  following  members  were  elected  as  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  two  years : 
Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Dow,  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Morrison,  of  Delaware. 
Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Frank  Battles,  of  Philadelphia. 

PUBLICATION    COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten  moved  that  Dr.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Little  and  Mr.  Smead  be 
the  Publication  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  proceed- 
ings and  papers  of  this  Convention  for  publication  at  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Smead  declined  and  nominated  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Mr.  Patten  accepted  the  amendment. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried,  the  Publication  Committee 
thus  consisting  of  Dr.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Little  and  Mr.  Huntoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parmelee  the  Association  adjourned. 

AFTEKNOON    SESSION. 

Mr.  Miller  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Rainey,  of  Texas:  I  move  we  now  take  up  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  many  of  us,  that  of  kindergartens. 

Mr.  Huxtoox  :     I  think  that  directly  in  the  line  we  are  discussing. 

Mu.  Battles:  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's  paper 
this  morning  and  the  discussion  upon  it,  as  it  may  lead  to  some 
repetition.  When  I  entered  the  room  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
had  the  floor,  and  was  talking  of  the  didactic  method  of  teaching  b3' 
means  of  and  through  the  aid  of  memory  alone,  a  method  of  teach- 
ing which  I  presumed  was  long  since  forgotten.  I  take  it  that  no 
one  to-day,  educated  in  educational  matters,  would  presume  to  teach 
in   that  manner.      In  reference  to  our  own  institution  I  will  add  that 
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we  pursue,  or  endeavor  to  pursue  logical  methods  and  plans  followed 
by  the  educators  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Mr.  Battles  believed 
in  applying  the  kindergarten  system,  modified  in  some  measure  as 
it  might  be  necessar}^,  in  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  and,  speaking 
of  object  lessons,  he  stated  that  he  had  tried  an  experiment  which 
he  thought  was  involved  in  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  that  was  dis- 
section. His  principal  teacher,  Mr.  Caley,  and  himself  procured  a 
cadaver  and  dissected  it.  The  pupils,  of  course  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  do  any  of  the  dissecting,  but  in  the  removing  of  the 
skin  and  in  the  dissecting  of  the  more  prominent  and  sharply  defined 
muscles  where  a  large  part  of  the  dissection  was  by  means  of  the 
fingers,  they  could  do,  and  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
much  profit.  These  specimens  were  to-day  in  the  Institution — legs, 
arms,  trunk,  viscera  preserved  in  alcohol.  Mr.  Battles  spoke  of 
procuring  apparatus  for  the  demonstratiou  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  said  it  was  hard  to  draw  the  line  where  there  was  the  greatest 
error  in  teaching  ;  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest  mistake 
made  was  in  the  method  of  teaching  history,  where  long  columns  of 
dates  that  no  one,  or  very  few,  could  remember,  were  given  to 
pupils. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Mr.  Rainey  moved  that  the  snbject  of  kindergartens  be  taken  up 

Mr.  Huntoon  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon  said  he  regarded  the  subject  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  points  underlying  all  of  their  work;  its  principles  were 
involved  in  and  run  through  the  whole  of  their  work.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  about  its  value  as  underlying  the  principles  of  educa- 
tional work  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  colleges  and  universities.  He 
believed  the  establishing  of  kindergartens  in  schools  for  the  blind 
was  essential,  and  by  so  establishing  them  they  were  keeping  up 
with  the  march  and  progress  as  they  ought  and  must  if  they  hope  to 
do  their  duty  as  teachers. 

Mrs.  Little  said  that  they  had  had  a  kindergarten  as  such  but  a 
few  months,,-,  but  that  they  had  had  the  kindergarten  spirit  a  good 
while.  They  had  used  some  of  the  kindergarten  processes. 
They  had  had  object  teaching  and  so  on,  and  they  meant  to  adhere 
to  it  more  strictly,  more  carefully  and  more  thoroughly.  The  result  of 
even  a  few  months  of  the  kindergarten  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Little  spoke  of  the  interest  children  took  in  making  figures  out 
of  clay,  stitching  on  cards,  and  in  the  use  of  sticks  on  cushions  ; 
giving  the  best  ideas  of  drawing,  and  by  sticks  representing  the 
front  elevation  of  a  house  ;  they  did  not  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
perspective. 

Mr.  Wait  said  that  pupils  must  be  carried  step  after  step,  year  in 
and  year  out  before  they  have  gone  through  really  what  the  kinder- 
garten contemplates.  He  recommended  in  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  that  they  first  get  a  good  teacher  and  then  the  appli- 
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ances.  The  simplest  things  will  serve  for  appliances.  The  teachers 
ought  to  be  persons  with  inventive  capacity.  If  a  trained  kinder- 
garten teacher  cannot  be  had  the}'  should  select  some  one  to  start 
with,  who  will  study  and  grow  into  it. 

Mr.  Raixey:  You  think  a  kindergarten  teacher  is  of  very  great 
use? 

Mr.  Wait  :  In  ray  judgment  every  institution  for  the  blind  ought 
to  have  a  trained  kindergarten  teacher,  and  if  the  school  is  large, 
ought  to  have  two  or  more. 

Mr.  Bigelow  :  I  want  to  inquire  whether  the  youngest  children 
in  the  school,  those  that  are  the  newest  comers,  are  engaged  onlv  in 
the  kindergarten  part,  or  are  they  also  in  the  other  classes,  and  at 
what  age  do  you  take  them  ? 

Mk.  Wait  :  We  take  a  child  at  eight,  provided  he  has  the 
capacity  of  self  care,  and  the}'  enter  school  at  nine,  ten,  thirteen, 
fourteen  and  so  on  ;  whether  the  child  should  go  into  the  kinder- 
garten would  depend  on  circumstances  ;  he  might  get  all  his  instruc- 
tion in  the  kindergarten.  Taking  the  ordinary  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  all  the  instruction  he  would  get  ought  to  be  given  in 
kindergarten. 

Mr.  Yol'xg  :     How  about  reading? 

Mr.  Wait:  Do  it  in  the  same  department  and  teach  it  in  the  same 
way ;  teach  the  forms  of  letters.  We  ought  not  to  approach  any 
subject  except  through  the  kindergarten.  The  idea  is  to  have 
kindergarten  principles,  kindergarten  methods  applied  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  course  wherever  practicable. 

Mr.  Patten:  In  deciding  at  what  age  children  should  be  put  in 
the  kindergarten,  capacity  should  cover  rather  than  age. 

Mr.  Wait:  Capacity  and  age  should  go  together  if  possible.  Tlie 
class  should  be  homogeneous. 

Mr.  Raixey:  You  believe  kindergarten  school  work  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  school  room? 

Mr.  Wait:  It  is  the  school  room  ;  it  is  that  in  a  most  emphatic 
sense ;  it  is  the  essential  thing. 

Mr.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  spoke  favorably  of  the  establishing  of  kinder- 
gartens in  institutions  for  the  blind ;  as  alse  did  Mr.  Kainey,  of 
Texas. 

CALISTHENICS    AND    GYMNASTICS. 

Mk.  Morhison:     I  would  like  to  have  some  account  of  calisthenic 

work. 
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Mr.  Wait  said  that  tlie  New  York  School  liad  classes  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  gymnastics  ;  not  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  have, 
but  always  including  the'lower  grade  of  children  ;  they  are  trained 
in  regular  exercises,  walking,  marching  and  the  exercises  with  rings, 
dumb  bells,  etc.,  accompanied  by  music. 

Mr.  Rainey  :     Do  you  teach  dancing  in  calisthenics  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :     We  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey:     Don't  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  as  an  exer- 
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Mr.  Wait  :     I  think  it  might  be  ;  I  think  there  are  other  things 
which  are  more  beneficial  and  less  likely  to  be  misconstrued. 

Mr.  Battles  :  In  answer  to  questions  as  to  physical  training,  I 
may  say  that  in  common  with  some  other  Institutions  we  have  calis- 
thenic  exercises  for  our  girls  and  gymnastic  for  our  boys.  We  have 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium  which  contains  the  apparatus  found  in  a 
gymnasium  for  the  seeing,  that  is,  we  have  parallel  and  horizontal 
bars,  rings,  levers,  wheels,  puUies  and  other  appliances.  We  have 
also  heretofore,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  may  say  two  or  three,  had 
our  boys  taught  marching  and  military  drill.  Now  we  have  ordered 
and  will  have  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  term,  fifty 
muskets.  This  drill  has  been  of  great  service  to  us  ;  it  has  been  a 
great  point  in  our  discipline  to  teach  them  that  they  must  give  im- 
mediate, implicit  and  exact  obedience.  It  has  straightened  up  many 
a  crooked  form  and  made  firm  many  a  faltering  step.  As  we  know 
the  blind  having  partial  sight  are  apt  to  bend  their  heads  or  distort 
their  bodies  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  beside  many  peculiar- 
ties  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  at  home,  the  tendency 
of  our  drill  is  to  correct  all  such  eccentricities.  We  have  also  had 
carte  blanche  to  visit  one  of  the  private  swimming  schools  in  our 
neighborhood,  thus  many  of  the  boys  learned  to  swim  which  is  un- 
usual as  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city.  All  these  points  are, 
of  course,  important.  The  great  theory  underlying  the  physical 
development  is  to  have  a  mental  pleasure  accompanying  a  physical 
work.  In  regard  to  the  muskets,  we  have  the  old  pattern  Spring- 
field muskets  ;  the  iron  barely  cut  off  and  shortened  wooden  barrels 
substituted,  leaving  the  trigger  intact  so  our  pupils  may  go  through 
the  motion  of  loading  and  firing. 

Mr.  Rainey:     Your  object  is  not  to  make  soldiers? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  means  of  a  pleasurable,  healthy 
exercise  combined  with  the  advantages  I  have  stated.  If  you  will 
come  to  the  Pennsylvannia  Institution  about  the  latter  part  of  May 
next,  we  will  show  you  as  well  a  drilled  body  of  boys  as  any  seeing 
cadets  in  this  country,  that  will  do  it  just  exactly  in  perfect  time,  in 
accord  with  each  other  and  in  the  time  allotted  to  it  by  the  tactics, 
one  ninetieth  part  of  a  minute  to  each  motion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  this  branch  of  the  discussion  was  closed. 
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Mrs.  Little  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord: 

BATA\aA,N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1884. 
*  *  *  "  You  may  remember  that  I  have  been  at  work 
for  the  blind  since  the  year  1856.  I  have  recently  received  letters 
from  many  pujoils  who  were  among  the  first  enrolled  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  in  Batavia  in  1868.  I  shall  never  lose  mj^  interest  in 
my  life-work.  It  will  never  become  merely  a  reminiscence,  but  will 
remain  a  living  reality.  I  have  long  believed  it  to  be  true  that  much 
good  may  be  done  by  following  up  our  Institution  work  after  our  pu- 
pils have  left  school.  If  we  could  go  around  among  our  pupils  once  in 
four  or  five  j'^ears,  as  St.  Paul  did  among  those  for  whom  he  labored, 
encouraging  and  strengthening  them,  we  should  doubtless  gladden 
many  hearts;  but  as  such  a  case  would  rarely  be  practicable,  I 
would  suggest  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  engage  in  the  various  pur- 
suits of  life.  We,  who  are  parents,  do  not  fail  to  send  letters  to 
our  absent  children.  Do  not  our  Institution  children  need  the  same 
wise  and  loving  counsel?  If  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  do  they  not  long  for  words  of  approval  and  commendation? 
If  failure  and  disappointment  have  cast  a  shadow  across  their  path- 
way, will  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  know  the}''  have  the  sympathj'  of 
those  who  should  be  their  best  friends?  It  has  long  been  my  cus- 
tom to  write  as  frequently  as  possible  to  my  Institution  children, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  still  left  open  for  me  for  doing  them 
good.  During  the  past  year  I  have  written  nearly  one  thousand 
letters  to  my  former  pupils  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  I  trust  some 
seed  has  been  sown,  which  God  will  cause  to  take  root  and  grow  and 
bear  fruit.  For  the  coming  year  my  duties  in  connection  with  the 
position  which  I  have  accepted  in  the  Ladies'  Department  of  Ober- 
lin  College  will  interrupt  my  correspondence  with  pupils,  but  it  will 
not  prevent  my  following  them  with  kind  and  loving  thoughts.  I 
know  that  many  officers  and  teachers  in  our  Institutions  have,  by 
their  timely  and  judicious  letters,  restrained  the  wayward  and  en- 
couraged and  uplifted  despondent  hearts,  and  have  thus  helped 
manj^  to  become  worthy  men  and  women. 

"  I  wish  some  word  could  be  said  at  the  convention  to  encourage 
re-unions.  I  believe  the  custom  of  inviting  ivorthy  pupils  to  return 
to  their  Alma  Mater  once  in  five,  or,  at  the  longest,  ten  years,  would 
exert  a  restraining  influence  while  they  were  pupils,  and  be  an  in- 
centive to  maintain  good  and  virtuous  habits. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  there  are  many  among  the  present 
workers  for  the  blind  who  are  willing  to  give  the  younger  children 
a  large  place  in  their  hearts.  The  soil  in  which  the  right  kind  of 
education  takes  root  needs  to  be  prepared  with  loving  care.  The 
mission  of  the  primary  teacher  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  mother. 
Both  touch  the  springs  of  thought  and  emotion  while  the  fountain  is 
pure.  Our  pupils  are  large!}'  what  we  make  them.  Some  one  has 
said  :  '  They  are  the  wax  ;  and  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  seal  with 
which  they  are  to   be  stamped.'     Children  have  keen  perceptions. 
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They  are  quick  to  interpret  our  speech,  our  silence,  and  particlarly 
our  tones  of  voice.  The  good  we  desire  to  see  in  them  is  not  likely 
to  come  of  itself,  but  is  in  large  part  committed  to  our  fidelity  ;  the 
habits  of  thinking,  speaking  and  doing  go  far  towards  determining 
their  character.  Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  needs  more 
than  human  wisdom  and  patience  to  bear  with  the  dullness  and  way- 
ward tendencies  of  pupils.  We  must  learn  to  look  upon  them  as 
God's  children,  in  whom  He  is  personally  interested.  He  is  able  to 
give  us  right  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  —  broadness  of  views, 
largeness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren. The  habituall}^  expressed  recognition  of  dependence  upon 
God's  blessing  for  success,  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers,  will 
go  far  towards  securing  implicit,  sincere  and  cheerful  obedience  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  No  Institution  can  be  successful  where  there  is 
not  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  harmony 
among  them,  and  prompt  and  unswerving  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The}-  should  obey  when  it  is  easy,  and  when  it  is  hard ; 
when  they  see  the  reasons  for  the  command  given,  and  when  they 
do  not ;  and  whether  the  request  or  command  agrees  with  their  in- 
clinations, or  is  opposed  to  them.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  obe- 
dience, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will 
secure  the  present  and  lasting  happiness  of  the  child.  Obedience 
is  a  test  of  character,  and  what  the  world  most  needs  to-day  is  boys- 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  of  character  —  true  and  genuine. 
Bona  says : 

'  Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would' st  teach  ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another's  soul  would'st  reach: 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed.'  " 

DISCIPLINE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wait  the  subject  of  discipline  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Raixet:  I  want  to  know  if  you  use  the  rod  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Wait  :  We  do  not  use  the  rod ;  and  the  principle  which  I  in- 
culcate is,  that  no  form  of  physical  force  shall  be  used  to  constrain 
the  obedience  of  a  pupil.  Why?  True  obedience  involved  the  con- 
sent of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  will  wo  seek  to  a  mere  physical  compli- 
ance with  our  requirement,  which  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  a 
rule,  but  the  consent  of  the  will  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
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Mr.  Bigelow:  I  would  like  to  understand  if  your  pupils  under- 
stand that  no  physical  force  will  be  used?  ^ 

Mr.  Wait  :  They  do.  They  come  to  get  the  great  advantages  of 
the  school,  and  it  is  presumed  they  will  obey  the  requests  made. 

Mr.  Rainey:     Suppose  it  is  an  aggravated  case? 

Mr.  Wait  :  If  it  is  absolutely  incorrigible — children,  perhaps, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  incorrigible,  save  in  rare  cases,  and  then 
it  must  be  due  to  radical  defects — perhaps  we  can  wait,  we  can  keep 
on  disciplining  them  with  the  record.  I  place  great  reliance  on  the 
use  of  the  record,  the  record  which  tells  a  pupil,  day  after  da}^  that 
his  conduct  is  in  error.  He  hears  the  record  dail}^,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  and  sent  to  his 
friends.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  perversity  for  a  pupil 
to  continue  in  an  evil  course  in  view  of  those  recorded  facts,  and  as 
a  rule,  there  are  very  few  that  vs^ill  persist. 

Mr.  Pattox:  You  spoke  of  penalties  ;  what  penalties  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  loss  of  privileges  ;  and  loss  of  standing  privileges 
may  be  very  light  and  still  serve  a  good  purpose  in  discipline. 

Mr.  Phillips  expressed  himself  as  converted  to  moral   suasion. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  closed. 

Mr.  Wait  moved,  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Association,  that  there 
be  a  session  at  8  o'clock  this  evening,  but  that  there  be  no  vote  taken 
at  that  session. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  prepare  customary  and  suitable  resolutions  of  courtesy. 

The  motion  was  carried,  whereupon  the  Association  took  a  recess 
until  8  p.  M. 

NIGHT    SESSION. 


The  Association  reconvened  at  8  r.  m.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Morrison  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Sibley  was  appointed  secretaiy  pro  tern. 


RESOLUTION'S    OF    THANKS. 


Mr.  Wait,  chairman  of  tlie  committee  appointed  to   prepare  res- 
olutions of  thanks,  reported  the  following  resolutions: 
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Resolved.,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are 
Hereby  heartily  tendered  to  the  trustees,  superintendent,  and  officers 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  officers  and  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  cordial  reception  and  generous  hospitality  which 
we  have  received  during  the  session  of  the  Association.  And  we 
hereby  express  our  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Missouri  Institution,  which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  among 
the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  country. 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Association  have 
discharged  their  arduous  duties  during  the  past  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  also  given 
to  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  which  have  published  such  excellent 
reports  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Battles  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolutions  were  so 
adopted. 

IMECHANICAL    PURSUITS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Several  have  expressed  a  desire  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  have  presented  as  a  topic  of  discussion  before  we  sep- 
arate, the  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  blind.  I  suggest  that  we  make 
that  a  subject  for  discussion  now. 

Mr.  Battles:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  makes  a  specialtj- 
of  the  industrial  department,  I  perhaps,  must  speak  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  may  say  in  our  own  institution  we  give,  as  is  gen- 
erall}^  known,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  to  industrial  pur- 
suits. It  has  been  our  experience  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ;  that 
is,  it  is  the  logical  position  to  assume  to  round  out  the  education  of 
our  pupils  b}^  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  they  can  be 
taught.  We  find  that  many  that  are  admitted  to  our  school  have  but 
little  mental  ability,  and  many,  too,  who  have  but  little  musical  abil- 
ity. The  question  then  arises,  shall  those  pupils  be  sent  to  their 
homes  as  incapable  of  receiving  improvement,  or  shall  they  receive 
an  industrial  education  ?  The  course  we  pursue  is  to  teach  them 
some  useful  trade.  The  trades  we  teach  are  broom-making,  which 
is  our  specialty  ;  carpet  weaving,  which  is  held  in  very  high  regard  ; 
cane  seating,  which  is  of  but  small  importance  ;  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, brush  making,  which  we  have  now  discontinued.  The  larger 
part,  however,  of  the  industrial  employment  is  taught  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for-  Blind  Men,  of  which  Mr.  Hall  is  super- 
intendent. I  regret  sincerely  that  it  was  not  seen  fit  to  give  him  an 
opportunit}^  to  speak  this  afternoon,  because  he  is  better  prepared  to 
speak  of  his  own  affairs.  I  will  say  of  that  home,  however,  that  it 
now  has  on  its  roll  ninety-five  men,  who  have  made  in  one  day  as  high 
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as  165  dozen  brooms,  their  average  being  about  100  dozen  a  day. 
Mr.  Hall  pays  but  little  attention  to  the  other  occupations,  not  from 
the  fact  that  blind  men  cannot  make  respectable  livings  at  them, 
but  in  his  home  it  is  simply  a  question  of  business,  what  the}^  can 
do  best,  what  is  most  saleable.  The  Working  Home,  or  I  may  say 
Mr.  Hall,  is  now  about  building  a  five  story  shop  capable  of  giving 
occupation  to  two  hundred  men.  This  will  be  done  entirel}^  without 
State  aid.  They  have  purchased,  for  $30,000,  a  large  lot  adjoining 
their  present  site,  and  that  lot  has  been  paid  for  entirel}^  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  begged  S25,000,  and  the  other 
five  thousand  dollars  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  raised.  The 
plans  of  the  building  are  to  be  submitted  on  Monday  morning,  which 
calls  Mr.  Hall  away  to-night.  When  these  plans  are  submitted  and 
adopted,  and  it  having  been  determined  to  build,  Mr.  Hall  will  visit 
the  cellar  diggers  of  Philadelphia  and  get  a  man  to  dig  the  cellar. 
He  will  then  beg  the  stone  that  goes  into  the  cellars ;  he  will  go  and 
beg  the  bricks,  and  the  brick-makers  will  give  bricks  by  the  thous- 
and, as  many  as  they  feel  that  they  are  able  ;  and  many  who  are 
not  brick-makers  will  give  the  equivalent  of  bricks  in  mone}^  and 
so  all  contributing  until  finally  the  building  is  completed,  and  en- 
tirely by  what  may  be  called  voluntary  contribution  The  State 
pays,  under  the  present  law,  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  pay  for 
certain  men  and  boys  who  are  not  capable  of  supporting  themselves, 
from  the  fact  they  have  not  learned  the  trades  pursued  in  the  insti- 
tution. After  they  have  mastered  them  there  is  no  diflflcult}^  in  their 
making  their  board,  which  is  $2.50  a  week,  and  from  five  to  twenty- 
fiA^e  dollars  a  month  above  that,  at  broom  making.  There  are  three 
classes,  or  I  may  sa}^,  four  classes  of  inmates  there  ;  first,  so-called 
apprentices,  these  are  the  boys  I  have  spoken  of  as  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  ;  second,  blind  workmen,  who  live  in  the  Home 
and  pay  their  board  from  their  earnings  ;  third,  day  workers,  men  of 
families,  who  go  to  work  in  that  shop  as  they  would  in  other  shops  ; 
and  fourth,  those  to  whom  the  material  is  sent  who  perform  the 
work  at  home.  I  may  add  incidentally  that  a  day  or  two  before  my 
departure  from  Philadelphia,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  broom  fac- 
tory in  Centre  count}^,  Pennsjdvania,  asking  if  I  would  send  them  a 
blind  man  who  understood  broom  sewing;  the}'  had  had  one  of  our 
pupils  before,  and  he  had  proved  so  satisfactory  they  wanted  an- 
other. This  is  a  factory  for  seeing  men.  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
adopt  Mr.  Wait's  course  and  ask  if  anybody  has  any  questions  to 
put,  to  ask  them.  Perhaps  something  may  be  suggested  to  them 
that  does  not  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Mr.  Hni.MELSBACH,  of  Batavia:  Does  the  first  class  mentioned,  the 
apprentices,  include  any  that  have  been  in  other  institutions? 

Mr.  B.\ttles  :  The  apprentice  list  includes  some  that  have  never 
been  in  any  institution.  It  includes  some  boys  who  have  not  been 
retained  at  our  institution.  Many  are  those  who  have  become  blind 
by  accident  as  adults,  and  they  go  directh'  to  Mr.  Hall  ;  that  is  the 
general  course  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  only  an  industrial  edu- 
cation. 
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Home  ? 

Mr.  Battles:  It  has  been  done;  one  who  had  worked  in  the 
Meriden  Companj^  in  Connecticut  was  admitted  to  learn  his  trade  ; 
went  bade  and,  l' understand,  he  is  doing  well.  We  teach  all  our 
P'Jljils  a  trade.  It  is  obligatory,  carr^'ing  out  the  modern  educa- 
tional idea  that  mechanical  work  is  essential  as  furnishing  a  respite 
from  the  more  severe  mental  strain,  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
manual  dexterit}'. 

A  Delegate:  Are  there  an}^  sighted  men  emplo3'ed  in  Mr.  Hall's 
shops  ? 

Mr.  Battles:  Mr.  Hall's  foremen  are  sighted  men;  the}'  are 
overseers,  teachers,  so  to  speak.  The}'  do  teach  if  anybody  needs 
teaching.  The  original  idea  was  to  give  employment  to  men  who 
could  make  a  living. 

Dr.  Pollak  :  Do  you  use  any  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Battles  :  He  has  an  Otto  gas  engine  for  driving  power  in 
combing  their  brooms  and  getting  out  any  seed  which  may  be  left, 
for  cutting  that  a  seeing  man  does,  and  running  the  elevator ;  sight 
is  necessary  where  the}'  make  so  many. 

Dr.  Pollak:  You  have  some  other  machinery? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Simply  hand-power  scrapers  are  used,  cylindrical 
scrapers  with  teeth  sticking  up  :  in  our  institution  they  are  turned 
by  hand  power. 

Dr.  Pollak  :_  Do  you  make  handles? 

Mr.  Battles  :  No. 

Mr.  Hi3[melsbach  :  What  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  your 
institution  who  have  completed  trades  are  at  Mr.  Hall's  institution, 
unable  to  support  themselves  outside  as  business  men? 

Mr.  Battles  :  That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  How  many  pupils  do  you  discharge? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Last  year  we  discharged  sixty. 

Mr.  Hijimelsbach  :  How  many  are  self-sustaining  without  going 
to  Mr.  Hall's  institution? 

Mr.  Battles  :  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer ;  a 
large  per  centage,  however.  I  have  all, the  data,  but  I  have  not 
epitomized  it ;  I  can  furnish  it  to  anybody  who  wishes  it. 

Mr.  Hi.mmelsbach  :  Are  there  any  graduates  who  are  not  self- 
sustaining? 

Mr.  Battles  :  I  presume  there  are. 
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The  President  :  1  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  institution  of  Mr. 
Hall's  there  are  any  who  probably  would  be  able  to  earn  three- 
fourths  of  a  living,  whether  or  not  by  some  fund  in  your  hands  the 
other  fourth  would  be  furnished? 

Mr.  Battles  :  No  ;  if  a  man  is  an  able-bodied  man  and  under- 
stands the  trade  and  works  faithfull}^  he  can  earn  his  board 
readih^ 

Dr.  Pollak:  Suppose  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Battles  :  If  he  does  not  he  is  not  the  man  they  want  and 
they  send  him  away.  If  he  is  a  mechanic  he  can  not  only  earn  his 
board  but  clothing  easily,   spending  money  besi^les. 

Mr.  Wait:  Why  then  have  a  working  home  for  men? 

Mr.  Battles  :  There  is  a  great  difference,  as  Mr.  Hall  buys 
broom  handles  by  the  hundred  thousand,  broom  corn  by  the  tons  in 
cars,  and,  having  the  money  that  he  has,  he  sells  at  the  most  favor- 
able time  ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  sell  at  the  lowest  market  rate. 
All  these  things  operate  in  favor  of  the  Home  for  AVorking  Men 
when  they  would  not  for  an  individual.  Then,  in  addition,  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  a  working  home  for  blind  women,  and  a  retreat 
for  aged  blind,  for  males  and  females  both. 

Mr.  Young:  Tell  us  about  the  Girls'  Home. 

Mr.  Battles  :  Let  me  say,  first,  we  teach  mattress  making ;  we 
have  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds  in  our  institution  which  require 
five  hundred  mattresses,  a  shuck  mattress  beneath  and  a  hair  mat- 
tress above ;  these  are  made  at  our  institution.  The  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  AYomen  is  more  of  a  charity  than  is  the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men.  Something  is  the  matter  with  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  instructing  girls.  We  have  not  hit  the  proper  thing  yet,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  the  universal  experience.  They  sew,  make 
clothing,  use  the  sewing  machine.  We  did  make  stockings,  but 
abandoned  it  because  it  did  not  pay. 

Dr.  Pollak:  Do  you  have  anj^^  girls  that  make  their  living  by 
handy  work  ? 

Mr.  Battles:  Yes;  the  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Company  em- 
ploys and  has  employed  for  a  number  of  years  two  or  three,  and  in 
one  instance,  four  of  our  girls  to  exhibit  their  machine  and  to  show 
the  facility  with  whicli  tlieir  machines  work. 

Dr.  Pollak:   Here  is  one  who  has  been  doing  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Battles:   We  make  cushions  for  chairs. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  want  to  sa}'  a  word  about  the  broom  question; 
it  is  a  branch  of  work  we  are  carrying  on  in  our  institution  all  the 
time.     We  teach  our  boys  liroom   making,  mattress    making,    chair 
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caning ;  chair  caning  for  the  smaller  boys.  In  regard  to  broom 
making,  we  allow  a  number  of  adults  to  come  to  ourshop  and  work; 
only  in  that  way  can  we  keep  up  the  supply  for  the  demand  we  have 
for  brooms  from  groceries  and  railroads  and  others  that  we  want  to 
supply.  Some  of  these  adults  have  families  :  they  can  earn  from 
three  to  six  dollars  a  week ;  they  work  piece  work  altogether — that 
is,  the  man  who  works  at  the  tying  machine  does  nothing  else  ;  an- 
other sews,  etc.  They  are  making  a  living  by  coming  into  our  shop 
which  they  could  not  do  anywhere  else.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  broom  making  in  our  institution  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  good  machines.  I  know  a  number  of  institutions 
that  are  making  quite  a  feature  of  mechanical  work,  and  that  con- 
sider broom  making  one  of  the  most  important  branches,  that  are 
using  machines  that  our  men  would  not  work  with.  Anyone  who 
understands  the  working  of  machines  will  know  that  those  used  in 
our  shop  will  make  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  brooms 
than  the  old  machines.  It  is  a  Baltimore  patent.  All  our  factories 
use  those  machines  for  tying  brooms  ;  they  cost  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  dollars.  Instead  of  working  with  their  elbows  or  stepping  up 
and  down  with  the  feet,  those  machines  work  with  a  spring  and 
ratchet.  The  impression  has  been  that  a  blind  man  could  not  use 
it,  for  when  he  made  a  mistake  he  could  not  turn  back.  We  found 
this  was  not  so.  I  would  encourage  the  teaching  of  broom  making, 
but  encourage  above  all  things  a  liberal  education.  I  would  prefer 
piano  tuning  to  all  other  occupations,  assuming  that  a  young  man 
has  the  intelligence  and  skill  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Failing  in 
that,  I  would  take  broom  making.  We  need  seeing  teachers  for 
broom  making.  We  want  eyes  somewhere  for  the  care  of  material, 
to  prevent  waste,  and  to  see  how  the  brooms  are  put  up. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  believe  they  must  have  eyes  to  do  some  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  One  of  the'  best  broom-makers  we  have  in  the 
shop  is  a  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  boy ;  he  is  totally  blind  and 
deaf ;  I  suppose  he  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  at  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  only  one  I  would  dare  to  limit  absolutel}^  to 
mechanical  work. 

Dr.  Pollak:     What  do  you  teach  girls? 

Mr.  Morrison:  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  we  prefer  the 
Domestic,  but  we  use  others  also  ;  and  we  teach  them  the  ordinary 
plain  sewing,  crocheting,  and  fancy  work  of  various  kinds  ;  and  to 
the  litle  girls  we  teach  old-fashioned  bead  work ;  it  trains  them  to 
use  their  fingers,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account. 

Dr.  Pollak  :  Our  appropriation  was  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion, and  a  girl  who  made  a  dress  carried  it  through  —  thirt}^  thou- 
sand dollars.     Do  you  admit  colored  children  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Morrison  :  No  ;  we  do  not ;  we  have  separate  schools  for 
them ;  we  have  ample  provision  for  colored  scholars  in  our  State. 
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Dr.  Pollak:  I  would  like  Mrs.  Little  to  sa}^  something  about 
their  industrial  department. 

Mrs.  Little:  We  have  not  made  a  broom  for  five  or  six  years, 
although  we  used  to  make  them ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
broom  trade,  except  that  in  Wisconsin  it  did  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose. We  must  teach  handicraft  for  the  sake  of  training  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  sake  of  training  in  habits  of  method  and 
order.  For  that  purpose  we  kept  the  broom  trade  for  several  j^ears 
after  it  was  not  only  run  at  a  loss  to  the  institution,  but  after  it 
failed  to  be  a  means  of  support  to  boys  after  they  left  school. 
They  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  brooms  made  in  St.  Louis. 
There  are  very  few  brooms  made  in  Wisconsin  in  comparison  with 
what  there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  We  added  cane-seating  as  a 
means  of  manual  training,  and  that  we  still  continue.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  rag  carpets,  and  in 
our  circumstances  it  answers  our  purpose  admirabl3^  Some  of  the 
girls  learn  this  trade.  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  prove  a  little  too 
laborious  for  girls  physically.  One  girl  has  woven  eleven  hundred 
yards  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  income  could  be  got  from  that  eleven  hundred 
yards  ? 

Mr.  Bks^elow  :     How  much  is  a  shilling  in  Wisconsin? 

Mrs.  Little  :  Our  shop  has  had  an  abundance  of  work  from  the 
beginning,  without  anj^  advertisement  whatever.  Eveiy  year  we 
have  orders  in  advance.  It  is  all  custom  work.  We  buy  warp  in 
five-pound  packages  as  it  comes  from  the  factoiy.  Our  boys  and 
girls  learn  to  do  the  warping. 

Mr.  Patten  :  Do  you  find  an}^  make  a  living  after  they  leave 
school .'' 

Mrs.  Little  :  I  have  not  known  one  who  tried  it  and  failed. 
Not  every  pupil  attempts  to  practice  it  after  he  leaves  school.  The 
best  case  I  can  instance  is  that  of  a  blind  man,  who  is  almost  totallj'' 
deaf.  He  has  his  loom  in  the  corner  of  his  mother's  kitchen.  She 
is  interpreter  with  customers,  and  he  does  the  weaving.  I  think 
his  number  of  yards  in  a  year  runs  over  twenty-five  hundred.  His 
average  profit  is  eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  do  not  think  anj^body  should  feel  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  find  their  shop  pay.  The  shop  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind  is  simply  a  school-room,  and  the  work  done  in  it  should  be  the 
very  best,  without  regard  to  whether  it  pays  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  condemn  any  kind  of  mechanical  work  because  our  grad- 
uates do  not  make  a  success  of  it  afterwards.  If  they  learn  to  do 
good  work  it  will  help  them  to  do  whatever  they  have  to  do  or  ma}'- 
intend  to  do  afterwards.  A  good  carpet  maker,  a  good  broom 
maker,  a  good  mattress  maker  will  probably  be  more  successful  in 
some  other  occupation  than  if  he  had  not  learned  that  trade.     I  do 
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not  feel  at  all  disappointed  if  our  graduates  who  have  learned  trades 
never  attempt  to  follow  them.  1  do  not  expect  half,  or  one  quarter, 
or  one-fifth  of  them  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  just  as 
few  of  them  as  possible  do  so,  if  they  do  better  at  something  else. 
They  get  good  practical  ideas  and  ac([uire  habits  of  industry  in  our 
shops. 

Mr.  Bkielow:  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  New  York  City 
school  as  to  how  it  is  in  this  department,  particularly  in  the  mattress 
shop. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  have  for  many  years  carried  on  the  mattress 
department ;  we  have  no  store,  the  work  is  all  custom  work  and 
comes  to  us  without  much  effort  on  our  part.  We  don't  make 
brooms.  We  formerly  taught  broom  making,  mattress  making, 
carpet  making,  band-box  making,  brush  making,  and  other  trades, 
spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  effort  to  make  them  prof- 
itable. This  is  a  point  we  can't  overlook,  for  if  we  are  not  careful 
the  expense  of  teaching  the  trades  will  be  too  great  to  be  borne.  A 
scholar  may  waste  a  great  deal  in  learning  the  broom  trade.  All 
those  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  circumstances 
might  be  so  altered  elsewhere  that  our  experience  would  not  justify 
the  same  conclusion,  but  in  our  case  we  were  not  justified  either  by 
results,  which  were  gained  in  the  future  lives  of  our  pupils,  or  by 
results  at  the  school  in  continuing  the  broom  and  some  other  trades. 
We  do  teach  cane-seating,  not  because  we  consider  it  much  of  a 
trade,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  serves  a  considerable  purpose  with  a 
number  in  teaching  them  how  to  do  something  with  their  fingers, 
and  in  counting  and  in  adjustment  of  various  kinds.  It  is  a  species 
of  kindergarten  only  applied  to  a  practical  purpose.  It  takes  no 
capital.     We  also  teach  piano  tuning  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  Do  you  approve  of  calisthenics  and  gym- 
nastics ? 

Mr.  Wait:     Yes. 

Mk.  Himjielsbach  :     Why? 

Mr.  Wait  :  Because  it  is  healthful  and  beneficial.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  what  extent  persons  taught  in  a  blind  school  notably  suc- 
ceed is  pursued  too  closely.  We  don't  go  to  Yale  and  Harvard  and 
ply  them  with  questions  as  to  how  students  A,  B  and  C  succeed,  and 
then  pass  judgment  on  Yale  and  Harvard  according  to  their  success  ; 
that  is  done  nowhere  else  except  with  schools  for  the  blind.  As 
soon  as  a  person  has  lost  his  sight  the  success  of  his  educators  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  success  he  has  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  fair  gauge  ;  the  fact  is  we  ought  to  educate 
these  people;  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  educate  them,  in  hand, 
in  brain  and  in  heart  the  better  ;  when  we  have  done  our  work  of 
developing  them  in  practical  ability,  mental  capacity,  moral  force, 
character  and  worth,  what  more  can  we  do?     Neither    ought   the 
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pupils  to  be  so  severely  gauged  when  the}'  go  out  into  the  world. 
How  vastly  different  they  are!  We  don't  know  the  circumstances 
which  surround  a  boy  at  home  before  he  lost  his  sight  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years.  People  are  apt  to  hold  the  schools  responsible  for 
all  the  blind.  We  must  remember  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all 
blind  persons  that  are  of  teachable  age,  only  seven  per  cent,  are 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  about  thirteen  per  cent,  are  between 
ten  and  twenty  ;  the  other  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  over  twenty  years 
of  age.     That  always  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.   Bigelow:     What  do  you  mean  that  there  is  ontj^  seven  per 
cent,  of  blind  persons  in  this  country  who  lost — 

Mr.  Wait  :  Their  sight  before  ten  years  of  age.  Take  all  in  the 
country  now  and  onl}^  seven  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  be  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Did  those  over  twenty  go  to  a  sight  school  before 
they  lost  their  sight?  Of  course  they  did  if  the}"  went  to  any 
school ;  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  great  class.  As  to 
the  future  life  of  those  with  whom  we  start,  we,  of  course,  are  re- 
sponsible to  do  our  duty  to  them ;  but  what  is  our  duty  ;  where  is 
it?  It  is  in  the  place  where  we  are  ;  we  are  pursuing  the  same  goal 
in  separate  lines.  Our  work  is  the  education  of  these  pupils  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  ability  as  we  can  judge  of  its  surrounding 
facts  and  circumstances.  We  ought  not  to  think  that  because  the 
views  of  A  differ  from  those  of  B  that  therefore  they  are  in  conflict. 
They  are  each  working  for  the  best  interest  of  those  in  their  charge 
in  that  particular  location.  One  other  remark,  and  that  is  upon  the 
general  question  of  what  principle  should  control  in  the  education 
of  young  blind  persons.  I  have  l)een  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  it,  that  while  some  trades  should 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  education  they  should  be  used  as  the 
means  to  an  end  and  not  as  the  end  itself.  Do  we  teach  the  broom 
trade  in  a  school  as  the  end?  No,  but  as  the  means  ;  and  he  who 
puts  the  broom  trade  before  a  scholar  as  the  end,  especially  if  the 
scholar  is  young,  must,  I  think,  be  mistaken.  If  we  hold  on  to  the 
broom  trade  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  were  the  end,  but  onl}'  one 
of  the  means  in  the  education  of  the  scholar,  the  scholar  will  under- 
stand that  he  is  getting  this  as  one  of  the  means  of  education ;  but  if 
Providence  opens  the  door  in  another  direction  and  he  does  not  use 
the  broom  trade  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  should  understand 
it  is  for  the  education,  for  the  development  of  the  scholar,  I  think  ; 
when  we  do  that  we  save  a  good  many  from  sad  disappointment, 
particularly  young  persons.  The  child  should  l)e  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  avocations  in  which  sight  is  not  absolutel}' essential. 
Is  sight  absolutely  essential  in  most  mechanical  pursuits?  It  is. 
I  think  the  young  should  be  taught  to  look  to  those  avocations  in 
which  sight  is  not  so  absolutely  necessarj'  as  in  others.  Persons 
twenty-live  or  thirty  years  of  age  have  passed  the  time  for  the  for- 
mative processes  of  the  schools,  and  they  can  only  spend  a  limited 
time  in  getting  mechanical  pursuits  ;  it  should  be  one  of  those  to 
which  sight  is  not  so  manifestly  necessary. 
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Mr.  Rainky:  You  believe  we  ought  to  go  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  educating  the  blind  that  they  do  for  seeing  children  in  com- 
mon schools,  to  give  them  more  intelligence  at  the  start  of  life,  to 
make  them  better  citizens  ;  you  take  that  as  the  broad  principle? 

Mr.  Wait:  Certainly.  The  lines  we  should  teach  are  the  lines 
they  will  be  apt  to  follow,  as  in  music.  We  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged because  we  cannot  teach  all  scholars  the  same  thing,  and 
because  they  don't  all  succeed  at  one  thing,  and  because  we  cannot 
see  and  bring  right  into  the  school  room  the  success  of  a  scholar  in 
the  work  which  he  may  eventually  follow.  I  have  every  sympathy 
for  working  homes  for  blind  people  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  extend 
them  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  blind  as  for  the  public.  When  we 
establish  places  of  that  kind  and  the  money  is  guaranteed  or  do- 
nated that  buys  the  ground  and  builds  the  building  and  carries  it  on 
after,  it  is  idle  for  us  to  talk  about  it  being  a  self-supporting  affair. 
I  wish  there  were  working  homes  for  the  blind  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  every  city  in  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind,  held  August  20th,  1884,  at  the 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  met  at  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  August  20th,  1884.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon.     It  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  Mr.  Morrison  be  elected  President  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Patten  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  roll  was  then  called  by  the  Secretary,  showing  superinten- 
dents present  from  the  following  institutions:  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York  State,  New  York  City,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  approved. 

Mr.  Jacobs  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change  the  law^  governing  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  so  that  institutions  that  cannot  be  represented  at 
its  meetings  by  the  superintendent  or  the  principal  be  permitted  to 
be  represented  by  proxy. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  vSibley  moved  that  Mr.  Cromer  be  admitted  as  the  proper 
delegate,  having  a  proper  proxy,  from  the  Sonth  Carolina  Institu- 
tution,  he  having  been  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
superintendent  of  that  Institution,  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  vote 
as  other  delegates. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cromer  explained  that  the  South  Carolina  is  a  dual  institu- 
tion, and  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  blind  department ;  that  the  in- 
stitution has  a  general  superintendent. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  of.  Dr.  Sibley,  and  it  was 
lost  by  the  following  vote  : 

Ayes— Arkansas,  Indiana,  Missouri — 3. 

Noes— Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  York 
City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, Texas  and  Wisconsin — 13. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of  the  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  Pennsylvania,  be  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
floor  with  freedom  of  debate. 

Mr.  Wait  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried 

Mr.  Wait  made  the  same  motion  as  to  Mr.  Cromer. 

Mr.  Huntoon  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Dr.  Sibley  moved  that  the  same  courtesies  be  extended  Mr. 
Kneass,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  otiicers  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  Board  for  the  officers  as  they  now  stand. 

Mr.  Miller  seconded  the  motion,  which,  on  being  put,  was  carried. 
The  Chairman  then  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Board  for  tlic  following 
gentlemen  for  the  offices  stated  : 
PresiiJent — W.  F.  Bili-ock. 
Vic('-l*resi(h'nt — William  Cm  a  tin. 
Secretary — B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer — -John  G.  Bauukt. 

The  Chairman  announced  these  gentlenieii  iHianiniousiy  electeil  as 
the  respective  officers  named. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  Board  for  the  re-election  of  the  present 
Executive  Committee. 


The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  cast  tlie  ballot  of  tlie  Board  for  the  following 
gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

W.  F.  Bullock,  T.  S.  Bell,  T.  G.  Barret,  W.  N.  Ilaldeman,  John 
P.  Martin,  J.  H.  Cochrane,  John  A.  Carter. 

The  Chairman  declared  these  gentlemen  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  that  Messrs.  Huntoon,  Wait,  8mead  and  Morri- 
son and  Mrs.  Little  constitute  the  Executive  Publication  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  ' 

Mr.  Huntoon  read  correspondence  which  had  ensued  between  M. 
Anagnos  and  himself,  as  secretary  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  a  de- 
mand of  Mr.  Anagnos,  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  a  portion  of  this  school's  share  of  the  Congressional 
appropriation  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  appara- 
tus for  the  blind  not  printed  or  manufactured  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing resolution  and  requested  action  thereon: 

Resolved,  That  requisitions  may  be  made  for  embossed  books  or 
tangible  apparatus  not  printed  or  constructed  by  the  American 
Printing  Plouse  for  the  Blind,  by  any  institution,  not  exceeding 
twenty-live  per  cent,  of  its  money  quota  of  the  income  of  the  sub- 
sidy fund. 

Dr.  Sible}'  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Anagnos. 

Mr.  Patten  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Battles,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so 
that  it  will  read  : 

Resolved,  That  requisitions  made  for  embossed  books  or  tangible 
apparatus  not  printed  or  constructed  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  by  any  institution,  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  its  money  quota  of  the  income  of  the  subsidj^  fund  upon 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  shall  be  duly  honored. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Sibley. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  f.  m. 
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Tlie  Board  re-convened  at  2  p.  m. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  legality'  and  advisabilitj^ 
of  the  action  proposed  by  the  resolution  under  consideration.  The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Wait,  Sibley,  Phillips, 
Battles,  Bigelow,  Clement.  Patten,  Kneass  and  Huntoon. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended,  and  it  was  lost  b}'  the  following  vote: 

Ayes. — Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Penns^^lvania— 3. 

Xoes. — Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina.  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin — 12. 

Excused. — Indiana — 1 . 

Mr.  Miller  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  b}'  the  Chair  to 
whom  the  correspondence  submitted  be  Mr.  Anagnos  be  referred, 
with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Jacobs  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes. — Indiana,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  New  York  City. 
New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee — 9. 

Noes. — Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mar^dand,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin — H. 

Excused  —Kentucky — 1 . 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  the  committee  called  for  b3'  the  reso- 
lution: Mr.  Snead.  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Indiana:  and  Mr.  Dow, 
of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  tlie  i)ublication  of  l)Ooks  in  New  York  Point  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Congressional  suhsid}',  be  discontinued,  and  thai  hereafter  the  en- 
tire amount  of  said  fund  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  books 
in  line  letter,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  point  print  whatsoever. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dow  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

.Mr,  Bigelow  offered  the  followinir  rssolution: 
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Resolved^  That  we  regard  it  as  very  desirable  tliat  New  York 
Point  Tablets,  and  the  best  form  of  arithmetic  boards,  with  the  type 
lor  numerals  and  algebraic  symbols,  should  be  furnished  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  the  various  institutions 
on  their  respective  quotas,  as  soon  as  such  apparatus  can  be  so  fur- 
nislied,  without  detriment  to  the  already  established  business  of  the 
house. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Battles,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Board  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
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